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177,  fint  marginal  sommaiy, /or  '' withbut"  read  "without/* 

200,  note  fi,  ool.  2,  tranrferfrom  line  9  to  line  4,  **  FeicPs  Accov»t  of,^^  and 

to  line  4,  after  **  WorJa,''  tramrferfrom  line  10,  "  p.  685  et  wj." 
208,  second  maiginal  sumauti7,/or  "and  "  read  " or." 
247,  note,  col.  2,  line  1 ,  after  "  aUgemeinen  "  delete  comma. 
261,  note,  col.  1,  line  3,  after  "  Opera'*  delete  comma. 
264,  note  a,  coL  1,  line  11, /or  ''ThM"  read  "Thng.* 
294,  note  $,  col.  2,  line  1,  after  "  p.  469,"  inseH  ]  [. 
840,  note  ^,  col.  2,  line  1,  fin-  " to"  read  rh." 
353,  line  80, /or  " permanently  **  recu^  ''pre-eminently.** 
879,  note  a,  coL  1,  line  2,  (tfter  *'  Soritee"  vMcrt "  only.'* 
890,  second  maiginal  summary,  after  *'  Dionysius**  imert  "  of.'* 
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271,  line  14,  a/fer  "  its  "  iTueH  **  fall" 
278,  line  3, /or  "  Adiopioroi "  read  "  iJi^fMoroi.** 
280,  line  9,  fi>r  "itopurra"  read  "  h&purra:* 
292,  line  7,/or  "  us  "  read  "  is." 
824,  note,  ool.  2, /or  "B  '..  — ■    .  C"  read  «  B  I-  -H  *  C.** 
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LECTURE   XXIV. 

PURE  LOGIC.      ((UNI7ERSIT 

PART  n. — METHODOLOGY.     ^^^^^'^FOU^,.^ 

SECTION  I. — METHOD   IN   GENERAL. 

SECTION   II. — METHOD   IN   SPECIAL^   OR  LOGICAL 

METHODOLOGY. 

I. — DOCTRINE  OF   DEFINITION. 

Gentlemen, — We  concluded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  the    lect. 

.  •  XXIV. 

consideration  of  Syllogisms,  viewed  as  Incorrect  or 


False  ;  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Fallacies,  in  so  ^^^'^' 
far  as  the  fallacy  lies  within  a  single  syllogism.  This, 
however,  you  will  notice,  does  not  exhaust  the  consider- 
ation of  fallacy  in  general,  for  there  are  various  species 
of  false  reasoning  which  may  affect  a  whole  train  of 
syllogisms.  These, — of  which  the  Petitio  Principii, 
the  Ignoratio  Elenchi,  the  CireidiLS,  and  the  Saltus  in 
CondudendOy  are  the  principal, — ^wiU  be  appropriately 
considered  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Probation  or  Demonstration.  With  Fal- 
lacies terminated  the  one  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic, 
— ^the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  or  Stoicheiology, — and  I 

VOL.    II.  A 


\ 
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Par.  LXXX. 

Method  in 
general. 


LECT.    open  the  other  Great  DivisioD, — ^the  Doctrine  of  Method, 

XXIV 

1  or  Methodology, — with  the  following  paragraph. 

T  LXXX.  A  Science  is  a  complement  of  cog- 
nitions, having,  in  point  of  Form,  the  character 
of  Logical  Perfection  ;  in  point  of  Matter,  the 
character  of  Real  Truth. 

The  constituent  attributes  of  Logical  Perfec- 
tion are  the  Perspicuity y  the  Completeness^  the 
Harmony,  of  Knowledge.  But  the  Perspicuity, 
Completeness,  and  Harmony  of  our  cognitions 
are,  for  the  human  mind,  possible  only  through 
Method. 

Method  in  general  denotes  a  procedure  in  the 
treatment  of  an  object,  conducted  according  to 
determinate  rules.  Method,  in  reference  to  Sci- 
ence, denotes,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  ela- 
boration of  cognitions  according  to  definite  rules, 
with  the  view  of  conferring  on  these  a  Logical 
Perfection.  The  Methods  by  which  we  proceed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge 
are  two ;  or  rather  Method,  considered  in  its  inte- 
grity, consists  of  two  processes, — Analysis  and 
Synthesis. 

I.  The  Analytic  or  Regressive  ; — in  which,  de- 
parting from  the  individual  and  the  determined, 
we  ascend  always  to  the  more  and  more  general, 
in  order  finally  to  attain  to  ultimate  principles. 

IL  The  Synthetic  or  Progressive ; — in  which 
we  depart  from  principles  or  universals,  and  from 
these  descend  to  the  determined  and  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Through  the  former  we  investigate  and  ascer- 
tain the  reality  of  the  several  objects  of  science  ; 
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through  the  latter  we  connect  the  fragments  of    lect. 
our  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  a  system.  1 


In  its  Stoicheiology  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Logic  ExpUca- 
considers  the  conditions  of  possible  thought :  for  thought  p^iwiity 
can  only  be  exerted  under  the  general  laws  of  Identity,  Srti^^'Jf 
Contradiction,  Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Con-^""*^*' 
sequent ;  and  through  the  general  forms  of  Concepts, 
Judgments,  and  Reasonings.     These,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  Elements  of  thought.     But 
we  may  consider  thought  not  merely  as  existing,  but 
as  existing  well ;  that  is,  we  may  consider  it  not  only 
in  its  possibility,  but  in  its  perfection  :  and  this  per- 
fection, in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  form  of 
thinking,  is  as  much  the  objeclrmatter  of  Logic  as  the 
mere  possibility  of  thinking.     Now  that  part  of  Logic 
which  is  conversant  with  the  Perfection, — with  the 
Well-being,  of  thought,  is  the  Doctrine  of  Method, — 
Methodology. 

Method  in  general  is  the  regulated  procedure  to-Metiiodin 
wards  a  certain  end  ;  that  is,  a  progress  governed  by  wILt.  ' 
rules  which  guide  us  by  the  shortest  way  straight 
towards  a  certain  point,  and  guard  us  against  devi- 
ous aberrations."  Now  the  end  of  thought  is  truth, — 
knowledge,— science,— expressions  which  may  here  be 
considered  as  convertible.     Science  may,  therefore,  be  Science,— 

what. 

regarded  as  the  perfection   of  thought,  and  to  the 

a  [On  Method,  see  Alex.  Aphrod.,  Peter  John  Nunneeins,  De  CoMtitn- 
In  Anal.  Prior.,  t  Z^,  Aid.  1520.  Am-  ti4me  ArtU  IHalecHccey  p.  48  «« seq.,  ed- 
monins.  In  Procem.  Porphyrii,  f.  21b,  1564,  with  relative  commentary.  Tim- 
Aid.  1546.  PhiloponxiB,  In  An.  Prior.,  pier,  Systema  LogiccB,  L.  iv.  c.  viii.  p. 
f.  4.  In  An.  Pott.,t  94.  EuatratiuB,  In  716  et  »tq.  Q.  Downam»  Commmtairii 
An.Pott.^f£.\h,hZ^.  See  also  Molinnus,  in  P.  Rami  IHaltcticam,  L.  ii.  o.  17, 
Zabarella,  NunnesiuB,  Timpler,  Dow-  p.  472  et  teq.  On  the  distinction  be- 
nam.]  [Molinseus, Loffica,  L.  ii,  2)e  Me-  tween  Method  and  Order,  see  Lectures 
thodo,  p.  245  et  teq.  Zabarella,  Opera  on  Metaphynet,  vol.  i.  lect.  vi.  p.  96, 
Logiea,  De  Methodis,  L.  i.  c.  2,  p.  184.  and  note. — Ed.] 
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Logic  takes 
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accomplishment  of  this  perfection  the  Methodology  of 
Logic  must  be  accommodated  and  conducive.  But 
Science,  that  is,  a  system  of  true  or  certain  knowledge, 
supposes  two  conditions.  Of  these  the  first  has  a  re- 
lation to  the  knowing  subject,  and  supposes  that  what 
is  known  is  known  clearly  and  distinctly,  completely, 
and  in  connection.  The  second  has  a  relation  to  the 
objects  known,  and  supposes  that  what  is  known  has 
a  true  or  real  existence.  The  former  of  these  consti- 
tutes the  Formal  Perfection  of  science,  the  latter  is  the 
Material. 

Now,  as  Logic  is  a  science  exclusively  conversant 
only  the      about  thc  form  of  thought,  it  is  evident  that  of  these 
fwtion^'   two  conditions, — of  these  two  elements,  of  science  or 
science.      perfect  thinking,  Logic  can  only  take  into  account  the 
formal  perfection,  which  may,  therefore,  be  distinc- 
tively denominated  the  logical  perfection  of  thought. 
Logical  Methodology  will,  therefore,  be  the  exposition 
of  the  rules  and  ways  by  which  we  attain  the  formal 
or  logical  perfection  of  thought. 

But  Method,  considered  in  general, — considered  in 
S;to^\wo'  i*s  unrestricted  universality, — consists  of  two  processes, 
wd*com^*  correlative  and  complementary  of  each  other.  For 
pISS!^^  it  proceeds  either  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  or  from 
Mid  ^'.  *^®  parts  to  the  whole.  As  proceeding  from  the  whole 
to  the  parts,  that  is,  as  resolving,  as  unloosing,  a  com- 
plex totality  into  its  constituent  elements,  it  is  Ana- 
lytic ;  as  proceeding  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  that 
is,  as  recomposing  constituent  elements  into  their 
complex  totality,  it  is  Synthetic.  These  two  processes 
are  not,  in  strict  propriety,  two  several  methods,  but 
together  constitute  only  a  single  method.  Each  alone 
is  imperfect ; — each  is  conditioned  or  consummated  by 


Logical 
Method- 
ology,— 
what. 


Method  in 


thesis. 
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the  other :  and,  as  I  formerly  observed,"  Analysis  and    lect. 

Synthesis  are  as  necessary  to  themselves  and  to  the  '- 

life  of  science,  as  expiration  and  inspiration  in  connec- 
tion are  necessary  to  each  other  and  to  the  possibility 
of  animal  existence. 

It  is  here  proper  to  make  you  aware  of  the  confusion  Confiwion 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  terms  the  »pDiic»- 
Arudysis  and  Synthesis.^    It  is  manifest,  in  general,  terms  An»- 
from  the  meaning  of  the  words,  that  the  term  analysis  Syntheds. 
can  only  be  applied  to  the  separation  of  a  whole  into 
its  parts,  and  that  the  term  synthesis  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  the  collection  of  parts  into  a  whole.     So  far, 
no  ambiguity  is  possible, — no  room  is  left  for  abuse. 
But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  Thew  coun- 
whole  and  parts ;  and  that  some  of  the  wholes,  like  m  applied 
the  whole  of  Comprehension,  (called  also  the  Metor  ter  wholes 
physical),  and  the  whole  of  Extension,  (called  also  henaion  and 
the  Logical),  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other :  so  correapond 


a  See  Lecturei  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  particiilarB  to  uniyersalB ;  other  logi- 

i.  p.  99. — Ed.  cians   generally  the  rererse.] — [See 

/3  [Zabarella,  Opera  Logica^  Uber  de  his  Prcecepta  PhiL  Lofficce,  P.  III.  c. 

Eegressu,  pp.  481,  489.    See  also,  In  i.  §8,  p.  84,  1781.—"  Mentem  siiapte 

Anal.  Poster.,  L.  ii.  text  81,  pp.  1212,  natura  Syntheticam  Methodum  sequi, 

1218.     Molinsus,  Logioa,  L.  ii.  Ap-  eaque  ad  umyersales  ideas  pervenire. 

pendiz,  p.  241  et  seq.,  who  notices  ....    Contrarium  est  iter  Ana- 

that  both  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  lyticse  Methodi,  qnae  ab  universalibus 

order  may  proceed  from  the  general  initium  ducit    et  ad  peculiaria  pro- 

to   the  particular.      See  also  to  the  g^reditur,   dividendo   Genera  in  suae 

same  effect  Hoffbauer,  Uber  die  Ana-  Formas."     "  Contra  commnnem  sen- 

lysis    in    der   PhiUm/phie,  p.   41    et  sum  et  yerborum  naturam,  Syntheti- 

seq,,    Halle,    1810.     Gassendi,    Phy-  cam  vocant  Methodum,  quse  diyidit, 

sica,  Sectio  iii.  Memb.   Part,  L.  iz.  Analyticam  contra,  qu»  componit." 

OperOf  t.  il  p.  460.    Victorin,  Neue  Prrof.  sub,  fin.    In  the  edition  of  the 

natHrlichere  Darstdlung  der  Logik,  §  Prascepta  by  Kaass,   Wyttenbach  is 

214.  Trendelenburg,  ^^emen  to  Z«<;irM  made  to  say  precisely  the  reverse  of 

AristotdiccBf  p.  89.    Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  what  he  lays  down  in  the  original 

p.100,  n.**.  Krug,Xosri^,§114,  p.  406,  edition. — See  Prcec,  Phil,  Log.,  ed. 

n.  **,  and  §  120,  p.  431.    Wyttenbach  Maass,  p.  64.— £d.] 
makes  Synthetic  method  progress  from 
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LECT.    that  what  in  the  one  is  a  part  is  necessarily  in  the 

XXIV  .  . 

1  other  a  whole.     It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  counter 


with  each 
other. 


processes  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  as  applied  to  these 
counter  wholes  and  parts,  should  fall  into  one  or  cor* 
respond  ;  inasmuch  as  each  in  the  one  quantity  should 
be  diametrically  opposite  to  itself  in  the  other.  Thus 
Analysis,  as  applied  to  Comprehension,  is  the  reverse 
process  of  Analysis  as  applied  to  Extension,  but  a 
corresponding  process  with  Synthesis  ;  and  vice  versa. 
Now,  should  it  happen  that  the  existence  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  two  quantities  are  not  considered, — ^that 
men,  viewing  the  whole  of  Extension  or  the  whole  of 
Comprehension,  each  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
must  define  Analysis  and  Synthesis  with  reference 
to  that  single  quantity  which  they  exclusively  take 
Hence  the  iuto  accouut  J — ou  this  suppositiou,  I  say,  it  is  mani- 
ai^and  fcst  that,  if  diflfereut  philosophers  regard  different 
wd  Tl  wholes  or  quantities,  we  may  have  the  terms  analysis 
contrwy  ^^^  syTithesis  absolutcly  used  by  different  philosophers 
in  a  contrary  or  reverse  sense.  And  this  has  actually 
happened.  The  ancients,  in  general,  looking  alone  to 
the  whole  of  Extension,  use  the  terms  analysis  and 
analytic  simply  to  denote  a  division  of  the  genus  into 
species, — of  the  species  into  individuals  ;  the  modems, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  general,  looking  only  at  the 
whole  of  Comprehension,  employ  these  terms  to  express 
a  resolution  of  the  individual  into  its  various  attri- 
butes." But  though  the  contrast  in  this  respect 
between  the  ancients  and  moderns  holds  in  general, 
still  it  is  exposed  to  sundry  exceptions ;  for,  in  both 
periods,  there  are  philosophers  found  at  the  same  game 
of  cross-purposes  with  their  contemporaries  as  the 

a  [See  Aristotle,  Physica,  L.  iv.  c.    i.  qu.  11,  p.  248.] 
8.    Timpler,  Zogicce  Syttemaj  L.  ii.  c. 
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ancients  and  modems  in  general  are  with  each  other,    lect. 
This  difference,  which  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  - 


fully  observed  and  stated,  is  the  cause  of  great  con- 
fusion and  mistake.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  when  we 
use  these  terms,  to  use  them  not  in  exclusive  relation 
to  one  whole  more  than  to  another  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  care  that  we  guard  against  the  misappre- 
hension that  might  arise  from  the  vague  and  one-sided 
view  which  is  now  imiversally  prevalent.  So  much 
for  the  meaning  of  the  words  ancdytio  and  synthetic, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  may  notice,  are,  like  most  of  our 
logical  terms,  taken  firom  Geometry." 

The  Synthetic  Method  is  likewise  called  the  Pro-  TheSynthe- 
gressive ;  the  Analytic  is  called  the  Regressive.     Now  has  been 
it  is  plain  that  this  application  of  the  terms  progressive  ProgwBBive, 
and  regressive  is  altogether  arbitrary.    For  the  import  aiytic  the 
of  these  words  expresses  a  relation  to  a  certain  point  These  design 
of  departure, — a  termiivus  a  quOy  and  to  a  certain  point  whoii^arbi- 
of  termination, — a  ie7'minus  ad  quern ;  and  if  these  5wi!!L 
have  only  an  arbitrary  existence,  the  correlative  words  •pp^**'***""- 
will,  consequently,  only  be  of  an  arbitrary  application. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  point  of  departure, — the 
point  from  which  the  Progressive  process  starts, — may 
be  either  the  concrete  realities  of  our  experience, — ^the 
principiatay — ^the  notiora  nobis;  or  the  abstract  gen- 
eralities of  intelligence, — ^the  principia, — ^the  notiora 
natura.     Each  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  starting-point.     The  Analytic  process  is 
chronologically  first  in  the  order  of  knowledge,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  call  it  the  progressive, 
as  starting  from  the  primary  data  of  our  observation. 

a  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  n.  fi. —    Philoponus,    In   A  n.    Post.,   t   86* 
Ed.   [On  the AnalyaiB  of  Geometry,  see    Venet.  1534.] 
PlotinuB,    Ennead.f  iv.   L.  ix.  c.   5. 
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LECT.    On  the  other  hand  the  Sjmthetic  process,  as  following 
L  the  order  of  constitution,  is  first  in  the  order  of  nature, 


and  we  may,  therefore,  likewise  reasonably  call  it  the 
progressive^  as  starting  from  the  primary  elements  of 
existence.     The  application  of  these  terms  as  sjmo- 
nyms  of  the  analytic  and  synthetic  processes,  is,  as 
wholly  arbitrary,  manifestly  open  to  confusion  and 
contradiction.     And  such  has  been  the  case.     I  find 
that  the  philosophers  are  as  much  at  cross-purposes  in 
their  application  of  these  terms  to  the  Analytic  and 
Synthetic  processes,  as  in  the  application  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  to  the  different  wholes, 
ingeneni.       In  general,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
hMbeen     timcs,   Syuthcsis  has   been   called  the  Progressive^ 
the  Sogres-  Aualysis  the  Regressive^  process ;   an  application  of 
AnaWsia     tcmis  wMch  has  probably  taken  its  rise  from  a  pas* 
Bive  Pro-    sage  iu  Aristotle,  who  says,  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  scientific  procedure, — the  one  from  principles  {airo 
T&v  apxS^y)f  the  other  to  principles,  (cttc  ra?  apxds.) 
From   this  and    from  another  similar    passage    in 
Plato  (?)  the  term  progressive  has  been  applied  to  the 
process  of  Comprehensive  Synthesis,  {progrediendi  a 
principils  ad  principiata),  the  term  regressive,  to  the 
process  of  Comprehensive  Analysis,  (progrediendi  a 
principiatis  ad  prindpia.)  * 
Meth<Hiin       So  much  for  the  general  relations  of  Method  to 
thought,  and  the  general  constituents  of  Method  itself. 
It  now  remains  to  consider  what  are  the  particular 

a  Eth.  Nic,  L  2  (4).    The  reference  24,  and  Proclus,  quoted  in  Is,  Oaeau- 

to  Plato,  whom  Aristotle  mentions  as  bon's  note.   On  the  views  of  Method  of 

making  a  similar  distinction,  is  pro-  Aristotle  and  Plato,  see  Scheibler  and 

bably  to  be  found  by  comparing  two  Downam.]    [Scheibler,  Opera  Logiea, 

separate  passages  in  the  Jtepuhlic,  B.  Pars  iv.,  Tract.  Syllog.,  c.  xviii.,  De 

iv.  p.  435,  vi.  p.  504.— Ed.    [Plato  is  Methodo^  tit  7,  p.  603.  Downam,  Com, 

said  to  have  taught  Analysis  to  Leoda-  in  P,  Rami  Dialecticam,  L.  ii.  c.  1 7,  p. 

mas  the  Thasian.  See  Laertius,  L.  iil  482.— Ed.] 
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appKcations  of  Method,  by  which  Logic  accomplishes    lect. 

the  Formal  Perfection  of  thought.     In  doing  this,  it  is 1- 

evident  that,  if  the  formal  perfection  of  thought  is 
made  up  of  various  virtues.  Logic  must  accommodate 
its  method  to  the  acquisition  of  these  in  detail ;  and 
that  the  various  processes  by  which  these  several 
virtues  are  acquired,  wOl  in  their  union  constitute  the 
system  of  Logical  Methodology.  On  this  I  will  give 
you  a  paragraph. 

IT  LXXXI.  The  Formal  Perfection  of  thought  Par.  lxxxi. 
is  made  up  of  the  three  virtues  or  characters : —  Method- 
1**,  Of  Clearness;  2°,  Of  Distinctness^  involving  Three Paru. 
Completeness;  and,  3°,  Of  Harmony.   The  char- 
licter  of  Clearness  depends  principaUy  on  the  de- 
termination  of  the  Comprehension  of  our  notions ; 
the  character  of  Distinctness  depends  principally 
on   the  development  of  the  Extension  of  our 
notions ;  and  the  character  of  Harmony,  on  the 
mutual  Concatenation  of  our  notions.    The  rules 
by  which  these  three  conditions  are  fulfilled,  con- 
stitute the  Three  Parts  of  Logical  Methodology. 
Of  these,  the  first  constitutes  the  Doctrine  of 
Definition;  the  second,  the  Doctrine  of  Division; 
and  the  third,  the  Doctrine  oj  Probation^ 

a  Kmg,  Loffik,  §  121*. — Ed.     [Ra*  maacus  Bpeaka  strongly  of  Method  in 

mu8  was  the  first  to  introduce  Method  his  Dialectic,  ch.  68,  and  makes  four  epe- 

aa  a  part  of  Logic  under  Syllogistic,  cial  logical  methods,  Division,  Defini- 

(see  his  IHaUctica,  L.  ii.  c.  17),  and  tion,  Analysis,  Demonstration.   Exista- 

the  Port  Royalists,  (1662),  made  it  a  chius  treats  of  Method  under  Judg- 

fourth  part  of  logic.    See  La  Logiguc  ment,  and  Scheibler  under  Syllogistic.] 

otf  L'Art  de  Penser,  Prem.  Dis.,  p.  26,  [Eustachius,  Summa  PhUotophicB,  Lih 

pp.  47,  50.     Quat.  Part.,  p.  446  tt  seq.  ff^ca,  P.  ii.  Tract  2.     De  MetHodo,  p. 

ed.  1775.    Gflssendi,  in  his  IntUiutio  106,  ed.  Lugd.   BaUv.,  1747.    First 

Logicoy  has  Pars    iv.,  De  Methodo,  edition,  1609.    Scheibler,  Opera  Logi- 

He  died  in  1655  ;  his  Logic  appeared  ca,  Pars  iv.  c.  xviii.  p.  595  et  acq, — 

posthumously  in  1658.    John  of  Da-  Ed.] 
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xxrv. 


EicpUca- 
tion. 


"When  we  turn  attention  on  our  thoughts,  and 
deal  with  them  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  consti- 
tuted into  a  scientific  whole,  we  must  perform  a  three- 
fold operation.  We  must,  first  of  all,  consider  what 
we  think,  that  is,  what  is  comprehended  in  a  thought. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  how  many 
things  we  think  of,  that  is,  to  how  many  objects  the 
thought  extends  or  reaches,  that  is,  how  many  are 
conceived  under  it.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  con- 
sider why  we  think  so  and  so,  and  not  in  any  other 
manner ;  in  other  words,  how  the  thoughts  are  bound 
together  as  reaaons  and  consequents.  The  first  con- 
sideration, therefore,  regards  the  comprehension ;  the 
second,  the  extension  ;  the  third,  the  concatenation  of 
our  thoughts.  But  the  comprehension  is  ascertained 
by  definitions ;  the  extension  by  divisions ;  and  the 
concatenation  by  probations.^'*  We  proceed,  therefore, 
to  consider  these  Three  Parts  of  Logical  Methodology 
in  detail ;  and  first,  of  Declaration  or  Definition,  in 
regard  to  which  I  give  the  following  paragraph. 


Par.  LXXXII. 
I.  The  Doc- 
trine of  De- 
clantion 
and  Defini- 
tion. 


T  LXXXII.  How  to  make  a  notion  Clear,  is 
shown  by  the  logical  doctrine  of  Declaration^  or 
Definition  in  its  wider  sense.  A  Declaration,  (or 
Definition  in  its  wider  sense),  is  a  Categorical 
Proposition,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or  members, 
viz.  of  a  Subject  Defined,  {memhrum  definitum), 
and  of  the  Defining  Attributes  of  the  subject,  that 
is,  those  by  which  it  is  distinguished  firom  other 
things,  {memhrum  dejiniens).  This  latter  mem- 
ber really  contains  the  Definition,  and  is  often 
itself  so  denominated.     Simple  notions,  as  con- 


aKrug,  Logik,  §  121«.— Ed. 
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taining  no  plurality  of  attributes,  are  incapable    legt. 
of  definition.**  L 


The  terms  declaration  and  definition^  which  are  here  Expiic*- 
used  as  applicable  to  the  same  process,  express  it,  Thetemu 
however,  in  diflFerent  aspects.     The  term  declaration^  ud  oei^" 
{declaratio)y  is  a  word  somewhat  vaguely  employed  in thei^m^ 
English ;  it  is  here  used  strictly  in  its  proper  sense  Siff^^ 
of  throwing  light  ujpon, — clearing  wp.  The  term  d^ni-  "p®*^' 
tion^  {de/initio\  is  employed  in  a  more  general,  and  in 
a  more  special,  signification.     Of  the  latter  we  are  soon 
to  speak   At  present,  it  is  used  simply  in  the  meaning 
of  an  enclosing  within  limits^ — the  separating  a  thing 
Jrom  others.  Were  the  term  declaration  not  of  so  vague 
and  vacillating  a  sense,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  it 
alone  in  the  more  general  acceptation,  and  to  reserve 
the  term  definition  for  the  special  signification. 

IT   LXXXIII.    The   process  of   Definition  isPar.Lxxxiii. 
founded  on  the  logical  relations  of  Subordination,  initsstncter 
Co-ordination,  and  Congruence.     To  this  end  we  whiu^.' 
discriminate  the  constituent  characters  of  a  no- 
tion into  the  Essential^  or  those  which  belong  to 
it  in  its  unrestricted  universality,  and  into  the 
Unessential,  or  those  which  belong  to  some  only 
of  its  species.     The  Essential  are  again  discrim- 
inated into  Original  and  Derivative,  a  division 
which  coincides  with  that  into  Internal  or  Pro- 
per, and  External.     In  giving  the  sum  of  the 
original  characters  constituent  of  a  notion,  con- 
sists its  Definition  in  the  stricter  sense.     A  De- 
finition in  the  stricter  sense  must  consequently 

a  Krug,  Logik,  §  121b.— Ed. 
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LECT.  afford  at  least  two,  and  properly  only  two,  ori- 
L  ginal  characters,  viz.  that  of  the  Genus  imme- 
diately superior,  {genus  proximum)^  and  that  of 
the  Difference  by  which  it  is  itself  marked  out 
from  its  co-ordinates  as  a  distinct  species,  (notot 
specialise  differentia  specifica.)  « 

Expu»-         Declarations  (or  definitions  in  the  wider  sense),  ob- 
Yanooa      tain  various  denominations,  according  as  the  process 
D^^hiiLis  performed  in  different  manners  and  degrees.     A 
Expiioir     Declaration  is  called  an  Explication^  {explicatio),  when 
the  predicate   or  defining  member  indeterminately 
evolves  only  some  of  the  characters  belonging  to  the 
Expotition.  subjcct.     It  is  Called  an  Exposition^  {expositio)^  when 
the  evolution  of  a  notion  is  continued  through  several 
BflMription.  explications.     It  is  called  a  Description^  {descriptio), 
when  the  subject  is  made  known  through  a  number  of 
DefiDiiion    concrete  characteristics.     Finally,  it  is  called  a  D^- 
^^^^'      nition  Proper^  when,  as  I  have  said,  two  of  the  essen- 
tial and  original  attributes  of  the  defined  subject  are 
given,  whereof  the  one  is  common  to  it  with  the 
various  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  the  other  dis- 
criminates it  firom  these.^ 
Definitions,      "  Defiuitious  arc  distinguished  also  into  Verbal  or 
Re»r,"i^ '  Nominal,  into  Real,  and  into  Genetic,  {definitiones  no- 
^®**'     minales,  reales,  geneticce),  according  as  they  are  con- 
versant with  the  meaning  of  a  term,  with  the  nature 
of  a  thing,  or  with  its  rise  or  production.'^     Nominal 
Definitions   are,   it  is  evident,   merely   explications. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  general  only  used  as  prelim- 
inary, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  perfect 

a  [Ct  Aristotle,  Topica^  i.  6.     Keck-  Logih,  p.  94.] 

ermaDn,  Sy$tema  Logicce  Mintu,  L.  i.  fi  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  §  122, — Ea 

c.  17.      Opera,  t.  i.  pp.   199,    656.  y  [Cf.  Beusch,  Systema  Logicum,  % 

Scfaeibler,    Topica,  c   30.      Richter,  Z09  et  $eq.] 
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declarations.  In  Real  Definitions  the  thing  define 
considered  as  already  there,  as  existing  (Si/),  and  the 
notion,  therefore,  as  given,  precedes  the  definition. 
They  are  thus  merely  analytic,  that  is,  nothing  is 
given  explicitly  in  the  predicate  or  defining  member, 
which  is  not  contained  implicitly  in  the  subject  or 
member  defined.  In  Genetic  Definitions  the  defined 
subject  is  considered  as  in  the  progress  to  be,  as  be- 
coming (yiypoiiG/ov)  ;  the  notion,  therefore,  has  to  be 
made,  and  is  the  result  of  the  definition,  which  is  con- 
sequently synthetic,  that  is,  places  in  the  predicate  or 
defining  member  more  than  is  given  in  the  subject  or 
member  defined.  As  examples  of  these  three  species, 
the  following  three  definitions  of  a  circle  may  suffice : — 
1.  The  Nominal  Definition, — ^The  word  circle  signifies 
an  uniformly  curved  line.  2.  The  Real  Definition, — 
A  circle  is  a  line  returning  upon  itself,  of  which  all 
the  parts  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  3.  The 
Genetic  Definition, — ^A  circle  is  formed  when  we  draw 
around,  and  always  at  the  same  distance  from,  a  fixed 
point,  a  movable  point  which  leaves  its  trace,  until 
the  termination  of  the  movement  coincides  with  the 
commencement."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  only  those 
notions  can  be  genetically  defined,  which  relate  to 
quantities  represented  in  time  and  space.  Mathema- 
tics are  principaUy  conversant  with  such  notions,  and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mathematician  usually  de- 
nominates such  genetic  definitions  recti  definitions^ 
while  the  others  he  calls  without  distinction  nominal 
d^nitions*'  ^ 

The  laws  of  Definition  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraph. 

a  This  example  is  token,  with  some        /9  Krug,  Logik,  §  122.    Anm.  8,  pp. 
alteration,    from    Wolf,    Philotophia    448,  449.— Ed. 
Itatiimali$,  §  191.— Ed. 
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LKCT. 
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Par.  LXXXIV. 

Definition, 
— iti  Laws. 


t  LXXXIV.  A  definition  should  be  Adequate 
{adeqtuUa),  that  is,  the  subject  defined,  and  the 
predicate  defining,  should  be  equivalent  or  of  the 
same  extension.  If  not,  the  sphere  of  the  predi- 
cate is  either  less  than  that  of  the  subject,  and 
the  definition  Too  Narrow,  (angustior),  or  greater, 
and  the  definition  Too  Wide  (latior). 

II.  It  should  not  define  by  Negative  or  Divi- 
sive attributes,  {Ne  sit  neganSy  ne  fioJt  "per  dis- 
juTicta). 

III.  It  should  not  be  Tautological, — what  is 
contained  in  the  defined,  should  not  be  repeated 
in  the  defining  clause,  {Ne  sit  circulus  vd  dialldon 
in  definiendo). 

IV.  It  should  be  Precise,  that  is,  contain  no- 
thing unessential,  nothing  superfluous,  {Definitio 
ne  sit  abundans). 

V.  It  should  be  Perspicuous,  that  is,  couched 
in  terms  intelligible,  and  not  figurative,  but 
proper  and  compendious." 


Expiica-  The  First  of  these  rules : — ^That  the  definition  should 
Pint  Rule,  be  adequate,  that  is,  that  the  definiens  and  d^nitum 
should  be  of  the  same  extension,  is  too  manifest  to 
require  much  commentary.  Is  the  definition  too 
wide? — then  more  is  declared  than  ought  to  be 
declared  ;  is  it  too  narrow  ? — then  less  is  declared 
than  ought  to  be  declared ; — and,  in  either  case,  the 
definition  does  not  fully  accomplish  the  end  which  it 
proposes.  To  avoid  this  defect  in  definition,  we  must 
attend  to  two  conditions.     In  the  first  place,  that 

a  Cf.  Krug,  Logik^  §  128.  —  Ed.  nUitme,  Opera,  ^,  ^A%  et  uq,  Buffier, 
[Viotorin,  Logikf  §  228  et  teq.  Sig-  VeritezdeCon9equ€nce,%AB'&l,  Qoole- 
wart,  Handbuch  zu  Vorlemngen  Hber  nius,  Lexicon  PhUotopkieum,  t.  Dan- 
dle Logiky  §  871.    Boethius,  De  Dtfi-  itio,  p.  500.] 
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has  in  common  with  others  of  the  same  class  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  attribute  should  be  given  which 
not  only  distinguishes  it  in  general  from  all  other 
things,  but  proximately  from  things  which  are  in- 
cluded with  it  under  a  common  class.      This  is  ex- 
pressed by  Logicians  in  the  rule — D^nitio  constet 
genere  proximo  et  dij^erentia  uUiTna, — Let  the  defin- 
ition consist  of  the  nearest  genus  and  of  the  lowest 
difference.    But  as  the  notion  and  its  definition,  if  this 
rale  be  obeyed,  are  necessarily  identical  or  convertible 
notions,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  same  extent ; 
consequently,  everything  to  which  the  definition  ap- 
plies, and  nothing  to  which  it  does  not  apply,  is  the 
thing  defined.     Thus ; — ^if  the  definition,  Man  is  a 
rational  animcdy  be  adequate,  we  shall  be  able  to  say 
— Evert/  rationed  animal  is  human : — nothing  which 
is  not  a  rational  animal  is  human.   But  we  cannot  say 
this,  for  though  this  may  be  true  of  this  earth,  we  can 
conceive  in  other  worlds  rational  animals  which  are 
not  human.     The  definition  is,  therefore,  in  this  case 
too  wide  ;  to  make  it  adequate,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  terrestrial  or  some  such  term — as,  Man  is  a  ra- 
tional animal  of  this  earth.    Again,  were  we  to  define 
Man, — a  rationally  acting  animal  of  this  earthy — ^the 
definition  would  be  too  narrow  ;  for  it  would  be  false 
to  say,  no  animal  of  this  earth  not  acting  rationally  is 
human,  for  not  only  children,  but  many  adult  persons, 
would  be  excluded  by  this  definition,  which  is,  there- 
fore, too  narrow." 

The  Second  Rule  is, — That  the  definition  should  not  second 
be  made  by  negations,  or  disjunctions.     In  regard  to 
the  former, — ^negations, — ^that  we  should  define  a  thing 

a  Cf.  Krug,  Logih,  §  128.     Anm.  i.— Ed. 
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LECT.    by  what  it  is,  and  not  by  what  it  is  not, — ^the  reason 

1-  of  the  rule  is  manifest.     The  definition  should  be  an 

affirmative  proposition,  for  it  ought  to  contain  the 
positive,  the  actual,  qualities  of  the  notion  defined, 
that  is,  the  qualities  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
must  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  or  denied  of  it. 
If  there  are  characters  which,  as  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject, afford  purely  negative  judgments ; — ^this  is  a  proof 
that  we  have  not  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  no- 
tion, and  have  only  obtained  a  precursory  definition 
of  it,  enclosing  it  within  only  negative  boundaries. 
For  a  definition  which  contains  only  negative  attribu- 
tions, affords  merely  an  empty  notion, — ^a  notion  which 
is  to  be  called  a  nothing ;  for,  as  some  think,  it  must 
at  least  possess  one  positive  character,  and  its  defin- 
ition cannot,  therefore,  be  made  up  exclusively  of 
negative  attributes.  If,  however,  a  notion  stands  op- 
posed to  another  which  has  already  been  declared  by 
positive  characters,  it  may  be  defined  by  negative 
characters, — provided  always  that  the  genus  is  posi- 
tively determined.  Thus  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists 
define  a  certain  order  of  animals  by  the  negation  of  a 
spine  or  back-bone, — ^the  invertebrata  as  opposed  to 
the  vertebrata;  and  many  such  definitions  occur  in 
Natural  History. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  definition  must  not  consist 
of  divisive  or  disjunctive  attributions.  The  end  of  a 
definition  is  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge.  But  to 
say  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that  or  the  other,  affords  us 
either  no  knowledge  at  aU,  or  at  best  only  a  vague 
and  obscure  knowledge.  If  the  disjunction  be  contra- 
dictory, its  enunciation  is,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  zero ; 
for  to  say  that  a  thing  either  is  or  is  not  so  and  so, 
is  to  tell  us  that  of  which  we  required  no  assertion 
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tives  is,  though  it  may  vaguely  circumscribe  a  notion,  L 

only  to  be  considered  as  a  prelusoiy  definition,  and 
as  the  mark  of  an  incipient  and  yet  imperfect  know- 
ledge. We  must  not,  however,  confoimd  definitions 
by  divisive  attributes  with  propositions  expressive  of 
a  division. 

The  Third  Rule  is, — "  The  definition  should  not  be  Tbird  Rule, 
tautological ;  that  is,  what  is  defined  should  not  be 
defined  by  itself.  This  vice  is  called  defining  in  a  Defining  m 
circle.  This  rule  may  be  violated  either  immediately  *  ''"''' 
or  mediately.  The  definition, — Law  is  a  lawful  com- 
mandy — is  an  example  of  the  immediate  circle.  A  me- 
diate circle  requires,  at  least,  two  correlative  defin- 
itions, a  principal  and  a  subsidiary.  For  example,— 
Law  is  the  expressed  wish  of  a  ruler ^  and  a  ruler  is 
one  who  establishes  laws.  The  circle,  whether  imme- 
diate or  mediate,  is  manifest  or  occult  according  as 
the  thing  defined  is  repeated  in  the  same  terms,  or 
with  other  synonymous  words.  In  the  previous 
example,  it  was  manifest.  In  the  following  it  is  con- 
cealed : — Gratitude  is  a  virtue  of  achnowledgmenty — 
RiglU  is  the  competence  to  do  or  not  to  do.  Such 
declarations  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  stand  as  pre* 
lusory  or  nominal  definitions.  Concealed  circular  de- 
finitions are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  when  they 
are  at  the  same  time  mediate  or  remote  ;  for  we  are 
very  apt  to  aUow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  dif- 
ference of  expression,  and  fancy  that  we  have  declared 
a  notion  when  we  have  only  changed  the  language. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against 
this  besetting  vice.  The  ancients  called  the  circular 
definition  also  by  the  name  of  DiaUelon,  as  in  this 
case  we  declare  the  d^nitum  and  the  d^niens  reci- 

VOL.    II.  B 
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procally  by  each  other  (8t*  oXXtjXo)!')*.  In  probation 
there  is  a  similar  vice  which  bears  the  same  names."^ 
We  may,  I  think,  call  them  by  the  homely  English 
appellation  of  the  Seesaw. — 

The  Fourth  Rule  is, — "  That  the  definition  should  be 
precise  ;  that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential,  nothing 
superfluous.  Unessential  or  contingent  attributes  are 
not  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  as  they  are  now 
present,  now  absent,  and  may  likewise  be  met  with  in 
other  things  which  are  not  comprehended  imder  the 
notion  to  be  defined,  they,  consequently,  if  admitted 
into  a  definition,  render  it  sometimes  too  wide,  some- 
times too  narrow.  The  well-known  Platonic  defini- 
tion,— *  Man  is  a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers,^ 
— could,  as  containing  only  unessential  characters,  be 
easily  refuted,  as  was  done  by  a  plucked  cock.*^  And 
when  a  definition  is  not  wholly  made  up  of  Buch  attri- 
butes,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  their  intermixture 
with  essential  characters,  the  definition  does  not  abso- 
lutely fail,  still  there  is  a  sin  committed  against  logical 
purity  or  precision,  in  assuming  into  the  declaration 
qualities  such  as  do  not  determinately  designate  what 
is  defined.  On  the  same  principle,  all  derivative  cha- 
racters ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  definition  ;  for 
although  they  may  necessarily  belong  to  the  thing 
defined,  still  they  overlay  the  declaration  with  super- 
fluous accessories,  inasmuch  as  such  characters  do  not 
designate  the  original  essence  of  the  thing,  but  are  a 
mere  consequence  thereof.  This  fault  is  committed  in 
the  following  defiaiition  : — The  Circle  is  a  curved  line 
returning  upon  itself y  the  parts  of  which  are  at  an  equal 

aCompareSextii8Empiricu8,PyrrA.        /3  Krug,  Zcsr?!;,  §  123.    Anm.  8. — 
Ilyp.,  i.  169,  ii.  68.— Ed.  Ed. 

7  Diog.  Laert,  vi.  40. — Ed. 
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distance  from  the  central  point    Here  precision  is  vio-    lect. 

lated,  though  the  definition  be  otherwise  correct.    For 1 

that  every  line  returning  upon  itself  is  curved,  and 
that  the  point  from  which  all  the  parts  of  the  line  are 
equidistant  is  the  central  point, — ^these  are  mere  con- 
sequences  of  the  returning  on  itself,  and  of  the  equi- 
distance. Derivative  characters  are  thus  mixed  up 
with  the  original,  and  the  definition,  therefore,  is  not 
precise/'  * 

The  Fifth  Rule  is, — "  That  the  definition  should  be  Piith  Rule, 
perspicuous^  that  is,  couched  in  terms  intelligible,  not 
figurative,  and  compendious.     That  definitions  ought 
to  be  perspicuous,  is  self-evident.     For  why  do  we  de- 
clare or  define  at  all  1     The  perspicuity  of  the  defini-  in  oider  to 

1  t         •  t  e*  1  i»iT-ii     perspicuity 

tion  depends,  m  the  first  place,  on  the  mtelliffible  m  Defini- 
character  of  the  language,  and  this  again  depends  on  t^^ 
the  employment  of  words  in  their  received  or  ordinary  rjm^bie. 
signification.  The  meaning  of  words,  both  separate 
and  in  conjunction,  is  already  determined  by  conven- 
tional usage  ;  when,  therefore,  we  hear  or  read  these, 
we  naturally  associate  with  them  their  ordinary  mean- 
ing. Misconceptions  of  every  kind  must,  therefore, 
arise  from  a  deviation  from  the  accustomed  usage; 
and  though  the  definition,  in  the  sense  of  the  definer, 
may  be  correct,  still  false  conceptions  are  almost  in- 
evitable for  others.  If  such  a  deviation  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  consequence  of  the  common  meaning  attached 
to  certain  words  not  corresponding  to  certain  notions, 
there  ought  at  least  to  be  appended  a  comment  or 
nominal  definition,  by  which  we  shall  be  warned  that 
such  words  are  used  in  an  acceptation  wider  or  more 
restricted  than  they  obtain  in  ordinary  usage.    But,  in 

a  Krag,  Litgik,  §  123.    Anm.  2.— Ed. 
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l^^  finition  be  perspicuous,  must  not  be  figurative  but 
fij^yr*  proper.  Tropes  and  figures  are  logical  hieroglyphics, 
but  proper.  ^^^  themsclves  require  a  declaration.  They  do  not 
indicate  the  thing  itself,  but  only  something  similar."* 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  definitions  we  have  of  Lo- 
gic as  the  Pharos  InteUectus, — ^the  Lighthouse  of  the 
Understanding y — ^the  Cynosura  Veritatis^ — ^the  Cyno- 
sure  of  Truth, — ^the  Medicina  Mentis, — the  Physic  of 
the  Mind,  &cfi 

"  However,  many  expressions,  originally  metapho- 
rical, (such  as  conception,  imaginxition,  comprehension, 
representation,  &c.  &c.),  have  by  usage  been  long  since 
reduced  from  figurative  to  proper  terms,  so  that  we 
may  employ  these  in  definitions  without  scruple, — 
nay  frequently  must,  as  there  are  no  others  to  be 
found. 
8.  The  dea-      «  j^  the  third  place,  the  perspicuity  of  a  definition 
be  brief,     depends  upon  its  brevity.     A  long  definition  is  not 
only  burthensome  to  the  memory,  but  likewise  to  the 
understanding,  which  ought  to  comprehend  it  at  a 
single  jet.     Brevity  ought  not,  however,  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  perspicuity  or  completeness."'^ 
Tbe  other        "  The  Tulcs  hithcrto  considered,  proximately  relate  to 
Deckntion.  Definitions  in  the  stricter  sense.     In  reference  to  the 
other  kinds  of  Declaration,  there  are  certain  modifica- 
niiacick-    tions  and  exceptions  admitted.     These  Dilucidations 
plications,   or  Explicatious,  as  they  make  no  pretence  to  logical 
perfection,  and  are  only  subsidiary  to  the  discovery  of 
more  perfect  definitions,  are  not  to  be  very  rigidly 
dealt  with.     They  are  useful,  provided  they  contain 

a  Krug,  Logik,  §  123.    Anm.  i. —        fi  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  85. — Ed. 
Ed.  7  Knig,  i6?(i.— Ed. 
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ducted  to  the  apprehension  of  others.      They  may,  1- 


therefore,  be  sometimes  too  wide,  sometimes  too  nar- 
row. A  contingent  and  derivative  character  may  be 
also  useful  for  the  discovery  of  the  essential  and  ori- 
ginal.    Even  Circular  Definitions  are  not  here  abso-  ciwuiM 

,     Definitions. 

lutely  to  be  condemned,  if  thereby  the  language  is 
rendered  simpler  and  clearer.     Figurative  Expressions  Figurative 
are  likewise  in  them  less  faulty  than  in  definitions  nona. 
proper,  inasmuch  as  such  expressions,  by  the  analogies 
they  suggest,  contribute  always  something  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  notion. 

"  In  regard  to  Descriptions,  these  must  be  adequate,  i>e«srip- 
and  no  circle  is  permitted  in  them.  But  they  need  ^°'' 
not  be  so  precise  as  to  admit  of  no  derivative  or  con- 
tingent characters.  For  descriptions  ought  to  enume- 
rate the  characters  of  a  thing  as  fully  as  possible ;  and, 
consequently,  they  cannot  be  so  brief  as  definitions. 
They  cannot,  however,  exceed  a  certain  measure  in 
point  of  length."'" 

a  Erug,  Logikf  §  123.    Anm.  5. — Ed. 
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SECTION  II. — LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 


LECT. 
XXV. 

DiYuion. 


Diviuon  in 
general. 


II. — DOCTRINE   OF  DIVISION. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  Second  Chapter  of  Logical 
Methodology, — ^the  Doctrine  of  Division, — the  doctrine 
which  affords  us  the  rules  of  that  branch  of  Method, 
by  which  we  render  our  knowledge  more  distinct  and 
exhaustive.  I  shall  preface  the  subject  of  Logical 
Division  by  some  observations  on  Division  in  general 
"  Under  Division  (divisio,  Statpecrts)  we  understand 
in  general  the  sundering  of  a  whole  into  its  parts.* 
The  object  which  is  divided  is  called  the  divided  whole 
{totum  divi$um)y  and  this  whole  must  be  a  connected 
many, — a  connected  multiplicity,  for  otherwise  no 
division  would  be  possible.  The  divided  whole  must 
comprise  at  least  one  character,  affording  the  condition 
of  a  certain  possible  splitting  of  the  object,  or  through 
which  a  certain  opposition  of  the  object  becomes 
recognised ;  and  this  character  must  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  the  object,  if  the  division  be  not  aimless 
and  without  utUity.  This  point  of  view,  from  which 
alone  the  division  is  possible,  is  called  the  pHnciple  of 
ihe  division  {prindpium  sive  fundamentum  divisi- 


a  [On  Division  and  its  vanous  kinds,    f.  6*,  Aid.  15i6.] 
see  Ammonius,  J)e  Quinqtie  Vocibut, 
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onis) ;  and  the  parts  which,  by  the  distraction  of  the    lect. 
whole,  come  into  view,  are  called  the  divisive  Tnemhers 1 


(Tnembra  dividentia).  When  a  whole  is  divided  into 
its  parts,  these  parts  may,  either  all  or  some,  be  them- 
selves still  connected  multiplicities ;  and  if  these  are 
again  divided,  there  results  a  subdivision  {suhdivisio), 
the  several  parts  of  which  are  called  the  suhdivisive 
members  {membra  suhdividentia).  One  and  the  same 
object  may,  Ukewise,  be  differently  divided  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  whereby  condivisions  {condivisi- 
ones)  arise,  which,  taken  together,  are  all  reciprocally 
co-ordinated.  If  a  division  has  only  two  members,  it  is 
called  a  dichotomy  (dichotomia) ;  if  three,  a  trichotomy 
{trichotomia) ;  if  four,  a  tetrachotomy ;  if  many,  a 
polytomyy  &c. 

"  Division,  as  a  genus,  is  divided  into  two  species,  Div«i<m  of 
according  to  the  different  kind  of  whole  which  it  sun-  — PilSiS^ 
ders  into  parts."    These  parts  are  either  contained  in  Divi«io?. 
the  divided  whole,  or  they  are  contained  under  it.     In 
the  former  case  the  division  is  called  a  partition  {par- 
titioy  anapidiiTia-is),^  in  the  latter,  it  is  named  a  logical 
division^    Partition  finds  an  application  only  when 
the  object  to  be  divided  is  a  whole  compounded  of 
parts, — consequently,  where  the  notion  of  the  object 
is  a  complex  one ;  Logical  Division,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  its  application  only  where  the  notion  contains  a 
plurality  of  characters  under  it,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  notion  is  an  imiversal  one.     The  simple 

a  [On  various  kinds  of  Wholes,  see  a  subject  into  successiye  heads,  firtt, 

CoFamuel,  Bationalu  et  Realis  Philo-  tecond,  kc.      See  Hermogenes,  IIcpl 

iopkia,  L.  iy.  sect.  iii.  disp.  iv.  p.  277»]  t99wv,    Jthetores  Orceci,  i.  p.  104,  ed. 

[and  above,  Ltriure*  en  Metaphytics,  Aid. — Ed. 

voL  ii.  pt  840 ;  Lectures  on  Logic,  vol.  i.       y  [See  Keckermann,  SyttenuiLogicce, 

p.  201 Ed.]  L.  i.  a  8.     Opera,  tip.  667.    Dro- 

B  ^Avapiefirieris  is  properiy  a  rhetori-  bisch,  I^eue  Daratellung  dcr  Loffik^  § 

cal  term,  and  signifies  the  division  of  112.    Krug,  Logik,  %  124,    Anm.  2.] 
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LECT.    notion  is  thus  the  limit  of  Partition ;  and  the  indi- 

XXV  •  •      •     •  -r^ 

L  vidual  or  singular  is  thus  the  limit  of  Division.     Par- 

^S^SSai  *it^^^  ^  divided  into  a  physical  or  real^  when  the 
or  Ideal,  parts  Can  actually  be  separated  from  each  other ;  and 
into  a  metaphysical  or  ideals  when  the  parts  can  only 
be  sundered  by  Abstraction."  It  may  be  applied  in 
order  to  attain  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  whole,  or 
to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  parts.  In  the  former  case, 
the  parts  are  given  and  the  whole  is  sought ;  in  the 
latter,  the  whole  is  given  and  the  parts  are  sought. 
If  the  whole  be  given  and  the  parts  sought  out,  the 
object  is  first  of  all  separated  into  its  proximate,  and, 
thereafter,  into  its  remoter  parts,  until  either  any 
further  partition  is  impossible,  or  the  partition  has 
attained  its  end.  To  this  there  is,  however,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  object,  of  its  parts  proxi- 
mate  and  remote,  and  of  the  connection  of  these  parts 
together,  as  constituting  the  whole.  We  must,  like- 
vrise,  take  heed  whether  the  partition  be  not  deter- 
mined from  some  particular  point  of  view,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  notions  of  more  proximate  and 
more  remote  may  be  very  vague  and  undetermined. 

a  By  Partition,  triangle  may  be  dis-  oeles,  and  scalene.    (The  dichotomic 

tinguishedy  1°,  Into  a  certain  portion  division  would,  however,  be  here  more 

of  space  included  within  certain  bound-  proper.)    By  reference  to  the  angles, 

ariee ;  2°,  Into  sides  and  angles  ;  3**,  they  are  divided  into  the  three  species 

Into  two  triangles,  or  into  a  trapedum  of  rectangular,  t.e.  triangle  which  has 

and  a  triangle.    The  first  two  parti-  one  of  its  angles  right ;  into  ambly- 

tions  are  ideal,  they  cannot  be  actuaUy  gon,  or  triangle  which  has  one  of  its 

accomplished.    The  last  is  real,  it  may.  angles  obtuse;  and  into  oxygon,  «.f. 

By  Division,  triangle  is  distinguish-  triangle  which  has  its  three  angles 

ed,  1*,  Into  the  two  species  of  recti-  acute. 

linear  and  curvilinear.     2**,  Both  of  By  Definition,  triangle  is  distin- 

these  are  again   subdivided  (A)  by  guisJied    into  figure  of  three   sides, 

reference  to  the  sides,  (6)  by  refer-  equal  to  triangular  figure ;   that  is, 

enoe  to  the  angles.    By  reference  to  into  figure,  the  proximate  genus,  and 

the  sides,  triangle*  are  divided  into  trilateral  or  three-tided,  the  differen- 

the  three  species  of  equilateral,  isos-  tial  quality. 
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If  the  parts  be  given,  and  fix)m  them  the  whole  sought    lbct. 

out,  this  is  accomplished  when  we  have  discovered  the  ^ 

order, — ^the  arrangement,  of  the  parts ;  and  this  again 
is  discovered  when  the  principle  of  diviBion  is  dis- 
covered  ;  and  of  this  we  most  obtain  a  knowledge, 
either  from  the  general  nature  of  the  thing,  or  from 
a^e  particular  end  we  have  in  view.  I^  fof  example, 
a  multitude  of  books  of  every  various  kind  are  arranged 
into  the  whole  of  a  weU-ordered  library ; — ^in  this  case 
the  greater  or  lesser  similarity  of  subject  will  afford, 
either  exclusively  or  mainly,  the  principle  of  division. 
It  happens,  however,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  parts 
are  ordered  or  arranged  according  to  different  rules, 
and  by  them  connected  into  a  whole;  and,  in  this 
ca^,  as  the  different  rules  of  the  arrangement 
cannot  together  and  at  once  accomplish  this,  it  is 
proper  that  the  less  important  arrangement  should 
yield  to  the  more  important ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
ordering  of  a  library,  when,  besides  the  contents  of 
the  books,  we  take  into  account  their  language,  size, 
antiquity,  binding,  &c."' 

I  now  proceed  to  Logical  Division,  on  which  I  give 
you  the  following  paragraph  : — 

If  LXXXV.  The  Distinctness  and  Completeness  p«r.  lxxxv. 
of  our  knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  pro-  ix^on. 
cess  which  is  termed  Division  {divisio,  Siatpco-t?). 
Division  supposes  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  to 
be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of  Definition 
or  Declaration;  and  proposes  to  discover  the 
parts  of  this  whole  which  are  found  and  deter- 
mined not  by  the  development  of  the  Comprehen- 
sion, but  by  the  development  of  the  Extension. 

a  Esser,  Logik,  §§  184, 135,  p.  261-64.— Ed. 
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LECT.  As  Logical  Definition,  therefore,  proposes  to  ren- 

-i^  der  the  characters  contained  in  an  object,  that 

is,  the  comprehension  of  a  reality  or  notion. 
Clear ;  Logical  Division  proposes  to  render  the 
characters  contained  under  an  object,  that  is,  the 
extension  of  a  notion,  Distinct  and  Exhaustive. 
Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  the  exten- 
sion of  a  notion  ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  dis- 
junctive proposition,  of  which  the  notion  divided 
constitutes  the  subject,  and  the  notions  contained 
under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore,  regu- 
lated by  the  law  which  governs  Disjunctive 
Judgments,  (the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle), 
although  it  is  usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
Copulative  Categorical  Judgment.  The  rules  by 
which  this  process  is  regulated  are  seven  :— 

l\  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by 
some  principle,  (Divisio  ne  caveat  fundamento). 

2**.  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  only 
a  single  principle. 

3^  The  principle  of  Division  should  be  an 
actual  and  essential  character  of  the  divided 
notion,  and  the  division,  therefore,  neither  com- 
plex nor  without  a  purpose. 

4^  No  dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must 
by  itself  exhaust  the  subject. 

5^  The  dividing  members,  taken  together, 
must  exhaust,  but  only  exhaust,  the  subject. 

6^  The  divisive  members  must  be  reciprocally 
exclusive. 

7^  The  divisions  must  proceed  continuously 
from  immediate  to  mediate  differences,  {Divisio 
nejiat  per  saltum). 
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In  this  paragraph  are  contained,  first,  the  general    lect. 


Principles  of  Logical  Division,  and,  secondly,  the  Laws 

by  which  it  is  governed.     I  shall  now  illustrate  these  uoZ"**" 

in  detail. 

Li  the  first  place^  it  is  stated  that  "  the  distinct- 
ness and  completeness  of  our  knowledge  is  obtained 
by  that  logical  process  which  is  termed  Division 
{divisio,  BuupeaLs).  Division  supposes  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone 
process  of  definition,  and  proposes  to  discover  the 
parts  of  this  whole  which  are  found  and  determined 
not  by  the  development  of  the  comprehension,  but 
by  the  development  of  the  extension.  As  logical 
definition,  therefore,  proposes  to  render  the  characters 
contained  in  a  notion,  that  is,  its  comprehension,  clear ; 
logical  division  proposes  to  render  the  characters  con- 
tained under  an  object,  that  is,  the  extension  of  a 
notion,  distinct.  Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution 
of  the  extension  of  a  notion,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a 
disjunctive  proposition,  of  which  the  notion  divided 
constitutes  the  subject,  and  the  notions  cont<ained 
under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore,  regulated  by 
the  law  which  governs  disjunctive  judgments  (the 
principle  of  excluded  middle),  although  it  be  usually 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  copulative  categorical 
judgment." 

The  special  virtue, — the  particular  element,  of  per-  Endof dm- 
fect  thinking,  which  Division  enables  us  to  acquire,  tinctnem, 
is  Distinctness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  voivw 
that  it   cannot   accomplish  this   without  rendering  neaa. 
our  thinking  more  complete.     This,  however,  is  only 
a  secondary  and  collateral  result ;   for  the  problem 
which  division  proximately  and  principally  proposes 
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LECT.    to  solve  is, — ^to  afford  us  a  distinct  consciousness  of 

XXY. 

L  the  extension  of  a  given  notion,  through  a  complete 

or  exhaustive  series  of  subordinate   or  co-ordinate 
notions.     This  utility  of  Division,  in  rendering  our 
knowledge  more  complete,  is,  I  find,  stated  by  Aris- 
totle," though  it  has  been  overlooked  by  subsequent 
logicians.     He  observes  that  it  is  only  by  a  regular 
division  that  we  can  be  assured,  that  nothing  has  been 
omitted  in  the  definition  of  a  thing. 
Aamany         "As  it  is  bv  mcaus  of  divisiou  that  we  discover 
Divirion     what  are  the  characters  contained  imder  the  notion  of 
there  are     au  objcct,  it  follows  that  thcrc  must  be  as  many  kinds 
m&rdin^  a  of  divlsiou  possiblo  as  there  are  characters  contained 
Diviiion.     under  the  notion  of  an  object,  which  may  afford  the 
principle  of  a  different  division.     If  the  characters 
which  afford  the  principle  of  a  division  are  only  ex- 
ternal and  contingent,  there  is  a  division  in  the  wider 
sense ;  if,  again,  they  are  internal  and  constant,  there 
is  a  division  in  the  stricter  sense  ;  if,  finally,  they  are 
not  only  internal  but  also  essential  and  original,  there 
A  tmivenai  is  a  divisiou  iu  the  strictest  sense.     From  the  very 

notion  the  •  .    •  . 

oniyobject  conccptiou  of  logical  division,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
Di vision,    can  only  be  applied  where  the  object  to  be  divided  is 
a  universal  notion,  and  that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable 
to  an  individual ;  for  as  the  individual  contains  no- 
thing imder  it,  consequently  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
G«mer»i      au  ultcrior  divisiou.     The  general  problem  of  which 

problem  of  c?  x 

Diviiion.  division  affords  the  solution  is, — ^To  find  the  subor- 
dinate genera  and  species,  the  higher  or  generic  notion 
being  given.  The  higher  notion  is  always  something 
abstracted, — something  generalised  from  the  lower 
notions,  with  which  it  agrees,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
all  that  is  common  to  these  inferior  concepts,  and  from 

a  Anal,  Posty  L.  ii.  c.  13. 
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which  it  diflfers,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  a  greater    lect. 

number  of  determining  characters.     There  thus  sub-  '- 

sists  an  internal  connection  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  concepts,  and  there  is  thus  aflforded  a  tran- 
sition from  the  superior  notion  to  the  subordinate, 
and,  consequently,  an  evolution  of  the  lower  notions 
from  the  higher.  In  order  to  discover  the  inferior 
genera  and  species,  we  have  only  to  discover  those 
characters  which  afford  the  proximate  determinations, 
by  which  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the  higher  notion 
is  circumscribed.  But  to  find  what  characters  are 
wanted  for  the  thorough -going  determination  of  a 
higher  notion,  we  must  previously  know  what  char- 
acters  the  higher  notion  actually  contains,  and  this 
knowledge  is  only  attainable  by  an  analysis, — a  sund- 
ering of  the  higher  notion  itself.  In  doing  this,  the 
several  characters  must  be  separately  drawn  forth  and 
considered  ;  and  in  regard  to  each,  we  must  ascertain 
how  far  it  must  still  be  left  undetermined,  and  how 
far  it  is  capable  of  opposite  determinations.  But 
whether  a  character  be  still  undetermined,  and  of 
what  opposite  determinations  it  is  capable, — on  these 
points  it  is  impossible  to  decide  a  priori^  but  only 
a  posteriori,  through  a  knowledge  of  this  particular 
character  and  its  relations  to  other  notions.  And  the 
accomplishment  of  this  is  rendered  easier  by  two 
circumstances ; — the  one,  that  the  generic  notion  is 
never  altogether  abstract,  but  always  realised  and  held 
fast  by  some  concrete  form  of  imagination; — ^the 
other,  that,  in  general,  we  are  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  a  greater  or  a  smaller  nimiber  of  special  notions, 
in  which  the  generic  notion  is  comprehended,  and 
these  are  able  to  lead  us  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately to  other  subordinate  concepts. 
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'^  Bat  the  determinations  or  constituent  characters 
of  a  notion  which  we  seek  out,  must  not  only  be  com- 
pletely, but  also  precisely,  opposed.  Completely,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  species  subordinate  to  the  notions 
ought  to  be  discovered ;  and  precisely,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  is  not  actually  a  subordinate  species,  ought 
to  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  notion  of  the 
genus. 

"  In  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  opposition, 
it  is  not,  however,  required  that  the  notion  should 
be  determined  through  every  possible  contradictory 
opposition ;  for  those  at  least  ought  to  be  omitted, 
concerning  whose  existence  or  non-existence  the  notion 
itself  decides.  In  regard  to  the  opposition  itself,  it 
is  not  required  that  the  division  should  be  carried 
through  by  contradictory  oppositions.  The  only  oppo- 
sition necessary  is  the  reciprocal  exclusion  of  the 
inferior  notions  into  which  the  higher  notion  is 
divided.''  *  In  a  mere  logical  relation,  indeed,  as  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  thing  more  than  that 
a  certain  character  either  does  or  does  not  belong  to 
it,  a  strictly  logical  division  can  only  consist  of  two 
contradictory  members,  for  example, — ^that  angles  are 
either  right  or  not  rights — that  men  are  either  white 
or  Tiot  white.  But  looking  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
thing  known,  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori,  the  divi- 
sion may  be  not  only  dichotomous  but  polytomous, 
as  for  example,— ^ngrZes  are  right,  or  acute,  or  obtuse ; 
men  are  white,  or  black,  or  copper-coloured,  or  olive- 
coloured,  &c. 

We  now  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  rules 
dictated  for  Logical  Division. 

These  Rules  spring  either,  1**,  Prom  the  Principle  of 

a  Esser,  Logih,  §  136 Ed. 
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Division ;  or,  2\  From  the  Eelationa  of  tlie  Dividing    lect. 


XXV. 


Members  to  the  Divided  Whole ;  or,  3^  From  the 
Eelations  of  the  several  Dividing  Members  to  each 
other ;  or,  4**,  From  the  relations  of  the  Divisions  to 
the  Subdivisions. 

The  first  of  these  heads, — the  Principle  of  Division,  Thote 
— comprehends  the  three  first  rules.     Of  these  the?^m*the 
first  is  self-evident,— There  must  be  some  principle,  ^Sn, "' 
some  reason,  for  every  division  ;  for  otherwise  there  *^*  ^"^®' 
would  be  no  division  determined,  no  division  carried 
into  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  second  rule, — ^That  every  division  Secwnd. 
should  have  only  a  single  principle,— the  propriety  of 
this  is  likewise  sufficiently  apparent.  In  every  divi- 
sion we  should  depart  firom  a  definite  thought,  which 
has  reference  either  to  the  notion  as  a  unity,  or  to  some 
single  character.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  do  not  do 
this,  but  carry  on  the  process  by  different  principles, 
the  series  of  notions  in  which  the  division  is  realised, 
is  not  orderly  and  homogeneous,  but  heterogeneous 
and  perplexed. 

The  third  rule, — That  the  principle  of  division  should  Th»w»- 
be  an  actual  and  essential  character  of  the  divided 
notion, — is  not  less  manifest.  "  As  the  groimd  of  divi- 
sion is  that  which  principally  regulates  the  correctness 
of  the  whole  process,  that  is,  the  completeness  and 
opposition  of  the  division, — it  follows  that  this  ground 
must  be  of  notoriety  and  importance,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the  division  is 
instituted.  Those  characters  of  an  object  are  best 
adapted  for  a  division,  whose  own  determinations 
exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  determinations  of 
other  characters,  and,  consequently,  on  those  of  the 
notion  itself ;  but  such  are  manifestly  not  the  external 
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LECT.   and  contingent,  but  the  internal  and  essential,  cha- 

L  racters,  and,  of  these,  those  have  the  pre-eminence 

through  whose  determination  the  greater  number  of 
others  are  determined,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
from  which,  as  fundamental  and  original  attributes, 
the  greater  number  of  the  others  are  derived.  The 
choice  of  character  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  regu- 
lated by  some  particular  end  ;  so  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  external  and  contingent  characters  may 
obtain  a  preponderant  importance.  Such  ends  cannot, 
however,  be  enumerated.  The  character  affording  the 
principle  of  division  must  likewise  be  capable  of  being 
clearly  and  definitely  brought  out ;  for  unless  this  be 
possible,  we  can  have  no  distinct  consciousness  of  the 
completeness  and  contrast  of  the  determination  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  We  ought,  therefore,  always 
to  select  those  characters  for  principles  of  division, 
which  are  capable  of  a  dear  and  distinct  recogni- 
tion.''* 

The  second  part  of  the  rule, — ^That  the  division  be 
not,  therefore,  too  complex,  and  without  a  purpose, — ^is 
a  corollary  of  the  first.  "  In  dividing,  we  may  go  on 
to  infinity.  For  whUe,  as  was  formerly  shown,  there 
is,  in  the  series  of  higher  and  lower  notions,  no  one 
which  can  be  conceived  as  absolutely  the  lowest ; 
so  in  subdividing,  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the 
process.  In  like  manner,  the  co-ordinations  may  be 
extended  ad  ir^nitum.  For  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust 
all  the  possible  relations  of  notions,  and  each  of  these 
may  be  employed  as  the  principle  of  a  new  division. 
Thus  we  can  divide  men  by  relation  to  their  ag^  to 
their  sex,  to  their  colour,  to  their  stature,  to  their 
knowledge,  to  their  riches,  to  their  rank,  to  their  man- 

a  EsBer,  Logik,  §  187.— Ed. 
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ner  of  life,  to  their  education,  to  their  costume,  &c.  &c.    lect. 

XXV. 

It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous,  and  render  the  divi - 


sions  wholly  useless,  if  we  multiplied  them  in  this 
fashion  without  end.  We,  therefore,  intentionally 
restrict  them,  that  is,  we  make  them  comparatively 
limited,  inasmuch  as  we  only  give  them  that  complete- 
ness which  is  conducive  to  a  certain  end.  In  this 
manner,  divisions  become  relatively  useful,  or  acquire 
the  virtue  of  adaptation.  In  the  selection  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  division,  we  must  take  heed  whether  it  be 
fertile  and  pertinent.  A  ground  of  division  is  fertile, 
when  it  affords  a  division  out  of  which  again  other 
important  consequences  may  be  drawn ;  it  is  pertinent, 
when  these  consequences  have  a  proximate  relation  to 
the  end,  on  account  of  which  we  were  originally  in- 
duced to  develop  the  extension  of  a  concept.  A  prin- 
ciple of  division  may,  therefore,  be  useful  with  one 
intent,  and  useless  vrith  another.  Soldiers^  for  example, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  cavalry  and  infantry, 
as  this  distinction  has  an  important  influence  on  their 
determination  as  soldiers.  But  in  considering  man  in 
general  and  his  relations,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
divide  men  into  foot  and  horsemen ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  their  division  would  be  here  appropriate 
according  to  principles  which  in  the  former  caae  would 
have  been  absurd.  Seneca  *  says  well, — ^  Quicquid  in 
majus  crevit  facilius  agnoscitur,  si  discessit  in  partes ; 
quas  innumerabiles  esse  et  parvas  non  oportet.  Idem 
enim  yitii  habet  nimia,  quod  nuUa  divisio.  Simile 
confuso  est,  quicquid  usque  in  pulverem  sectum  est.'  "^ 

Under  the  second  head,  that  is,  as  springing  from  J^^  ^j|^ 
the  relations  of  the  Dividing  Members  to  the  Divided  ^^^^ 
Wholes,  there  are  included  the  fourth  and  fifth  laws.  Memben  to 

a  EpUt,,  90.  iS  Erug,  Logik,  §  126.    <Anm.  4.— Ed. 
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LECT.    "  As  the  notion  and  the  notions  into  which  it  is  di- 
'—  vided,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  whole  and 


^Divided  parts,  and  as  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  the 
Fourth,  fourth  rule  is  manifestly  necessary,  viz.  That  no  divid- 
ing member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself  exhaust 
the  subject.  When  this  occurs,  the  division  is  vicious, 
or,  more  properly,  there  is  no  division.  Thus  the 
division  of  mail  into  rational  animals  and  unctdti- 
voted  nations,  would  be  a  violation  of  this  law. 
Fifth.  "  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  notions  into  which  a 

notion  is  divided,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
constituting  parts  to  a  constituted  whole,  and  as  the 
whole  is  only  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  the  necessity 
of  the  fifth  rule  is  manifest, — ^That  the  dividing  mem- 
bers of  the  predicate,  taken  together,  must  exhaust  the 
subject.  For  if  this  does  not  take  place,  then  the 
division  of  the  principal  notion  has  been  only  partial 
and  imperfect.  We  transgress  this  law,  in  the  first 
place,  when  we  leave  out  one  or  more  members  of  divi- 
sion ;  as  for  example, — The  actions  of  men  are  either 
good  or  bad, — ^for  to  these  we  should  have  added  or 
indif  event.  And  in  the  second  place,  we  transgress  it 
when  we  co-ordinate  a  subdivision  with  a  division  ;  as 
for  example, — Philosophy  is  either  theoretical  philo- 
sophy or  moral  philosophy :  here  the  proper  opposition 
would  have  been  theoretical  philosophy  and  practical 
philosophy" *  On  the  other  hand,  the  dividing  mem- 
bers, taken  together,  must  not  do  more  than  exhaust 
the  subject.  The  definition  of  the  whole  must  apply 
to  every  one  of  its  parts,  but  this  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled if  there  be  a  dividing  member  too  much,  that  is, 
if  there  be  a  notion  brought  as  a  dividing  member, 
which,  however,  does  not  stand  in  subordination  to 

a  Esser,  Lofftk,  §  187.— Ed. 
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the  divided  whole.     For  example, — Math^maiiccd  fig-    lect. 

ures  are  either  solids  or  surfaces  [or  lines  or  points].  '— 

Here  the  two  last  members  {lines  and  points)  are  re- 
dundant and  erroneous,  for  lines  and  points,  though 
the  elements  of  mathematical  figures,  are  not  them- 
selves figures. 

Under  the  third  head,  as  springing  from  the  rela-  m.  Prom 
tions  of  the  several  Dividing  Members  to  Each  Other,  tionTorthe 
there  is  a  single  law, — the  sixth, — which  enjoins, —  DTviding 
That  the  dividing  members  be  reciprocally  exclusive.  Brother. 

"  As  a  division  does  not  present  the  same  but  the  dif- 
ferent determinations  of  a  single  notion,  (for  otherwise 
one  and  the  same  determination  would  be  presented 
twice),  the  dividing  members  must  be  so  constituted 
that  they  are  not  mutually  coincident,  so  that  they 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  contain  each  other.  This 
law  is  violated  when,  in  the  first  place,  a  subdivision 
is  placed  above  a  division,  as, — Philosophy  is  either 
theoretical  philosophy,  or  moral  philosophy ^  or  prac- 
tical philosophy;  here  moral  philosophy  falls  into 
practical  philosophy  as  a  subordinate  part ;  or  when, 
in  the  second  place,  the  same  thing  is  divided  in  dif- 
ferent  points  of  view,  as, — Human  actions  are  either 
necessary,  or  free,  or  useful,  or  detrimental!^  * 

Under  the  fourth  and  last  head,  as  arising  firom  the  iv.  From 
relations  of  the  Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions,  there  is  tioM  of  the 
contained  one  law,  the  seventh,  which  prescribes, —  th«sub. 
That  the  divisions  proceed   continuously  firom  imme-  Seventh." 
diate  to  mediate  diflferences,  (Divisio  nefiat  per  saUum 
vel  hiatum). 

"  As  divisions  originate  in  the  character  of  a  notion, 
capable  of  an  opposite  determination,  receiving  this 
determination,  and  as  the  subdivisions  originate  in 

a  EflMr,  Logik,  §  187.— Ed. 
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LECT.  these  opposite  determinations  being  themselves  again 
capable  of  opposite  determinations,  in  which  gradual 
descent  we  may  proceed  indefinitely  onwards, — ^from 
this  it  is  evident,  that  the  divisions  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  continuous,  that  is,  the  notion  must  first 
be  divided  into  its  proximate,  and  then  into  its  re- 
moter parts,  and  this  without  overleaping  any  one 
part ;  or  in  other  words,  each  part  must  be  immedi- 
ately subordinated  to  its  whole."*  Thus,  when  some 
of  the  ancients  divided  philosophy  into  rational^  and 
naturaly  and  ToorcUy  the  first  and  second  members  are 
merely  subdivisions  of  theoretical  philosophy y  to  which 
moral  as  practical  philosophy  is  opposed.  Sometimes, 
however,  such  a  spring, — such  a  saltvs, — ^is,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  allowed  ;  but  this  only  under  the  express 
condition,  that  the  omitted  members  are  interpolat<ed 
in  thought.  Thus,  many  mathematicians  say,  angles 
are  either  right,  or  acute,  or  ohtuse,  although,  if  the 
division  were  continuous, — without  hiatus,  it  would 
run,  angles  are  either  right  or  oblique;  and  the  6b- 
liquCy  again,  either  acute  or  obtuse. 

a  Eflser,  Logih,  §  137.— Ed. 
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SECTION   II. — LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 


in. — DOCTRIITE  OP  PROBATIOK. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Third  Part  of  Pure  Meth-    leot. 

•  •  •  XXVI 

odology,  that  which  guides  us  to  the  third  character 


or  virtue  of  Perfect  Thinking, — ^the  Concatenation  of  P«>^»t»«n- 
Thought ; — I  mean  Probation,  or  the  Leading  of  Proof. 
I  commence  with  the  foUowing  paragraph. 

T  LXXXVI.  When  there  are  propositions  or  p«.  lxxxvi. 
judgments  which  are  not  intuitively  manifest.  Nature  and  Eie- 
and  the  truth  of  which  is  not  admitted,  then 
their  validity  can  only  be  established  when  we 
evolve  it,  as  an  inference,  firom  one  or  more  judg- 
ments or  propositions.  This  is  called  Prohatioriy 
Proving y  or  the  Leading  of  Proof  {prohatioy  ar- 
gumentatio,  or  demonstratio  in  its  wider  sense). 
A  Probation  is  thus  a  series  of  thoughts,  in  which 
a  plurality  of  diflferent  judgments  stand  to  each 
other,  in  respect  of  their  validity,  in  the  depend- 
ence of  determining  and  determined,  or  of  antece- 
dents and  consequents.  In  every  Probation  there 
are  three  things  to  be  distinguished, — 1^  The 
Judgment  to  be  Proved,  (thesis) ;  2^  The  Ground 
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LECT.  or  Principle  of  Proof,  (argumentum) ;  and,  S''.  The 
Cogency  of  this  principle  to  necessitate  the  con- 


nection of  antecedents  and  consequents,  {vis  de- 
monstrationis  or  nervus  prohandi).  From  the 
nature  of  Probation,  it  is  evident  that  Probation 
without  inference  is  impossible  ;  and  that  the 
Thesis  to  be  proved  and  the  Principles  of  Proof 
stand  to  each  other  as  conclusion  and  premises, 
with  this  difference,  that,  in  Probation,  there  is  a 
judgment  (the  thesis)  expressly  supposed,  which  in 
the  Syllogism  is  not,  at  least  necessarily,  the  case.' 

Erpiic*.         In  regard  to  the  terms  here  employed,  it  is  to  be 
Tenna  em-  noticcd  that  the  term  argumentation  (argumentatio) 
Ai^ganwntifc.  is  applied  not  only  to  a  reasoning  of  many  syllogisms. 
Argument,  but  Ukcwise  to  a  reasoning  of  one.     The  term  argu- 
ment (argumentum) y  in  like  manner,  is  employed  not 
only  for  the  ground  of  a  consecutive  reasoning,  but 
for  the  middle  term  of  a  single  syllogism.     But  it  is, 
moreover,  vulgarly  employed  for  the  whole  process  of 
argumentation./* 
Demonstm-      The  term  demo7i$tration  (demonstratio)  is  used  in  a 
looser,  and  m  a  stricter,  signification.     In  the  former 
sense,  it  is  equivalent  to  probation,  or  argumenta- 
tion  in  general;  in  the  latter,  to  necessary  prohationy 
or  argumentation  from  intuitive  principles. 
pSJSo?  t*^       The  expression  leading  of  proof  might,  perhaps,  be 
iorta.         translated  by  the  term  deduction,  but  then  this  term 
must  be  of  such  a  latitude  as  to  include  induction,  to 
which  it  is  commonly  opposed ;  for  Probation  may  be 
either  a  process  of  Deduction,  that  is,  the  leading  of 

a  Eaeer,  Logik^  §  138.     Of.  Krug,    den  Oegenttand  und  den  Umfang  der 
Loffik,  §  127.— Ed.     [Of.  Richter,  Uber    Logik,  §  82  et  seq.] 

fi  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  278. — Ed. 
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proof  out  of  one  higher  or  more  general  proposition,    lect. 

or  a  process  of  Induction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof 1 

out  of  a  plurality  of  lower  or  less  general  judgments. 

To  prove,  is  to  evince  the  truth  of  a  proposition  not  Probation 
admitted  to  be  true,  from  other  propositions  the  truth  ^^  ^^ 
of  which  is  already  established.     In  every  probation 
there  are  three  things  to  be  distinguished : — I*".  The  Pro- 
position to  be  Proved, — the  Thesis ;  2^  The  Grounds 
or  Principle  of  Proof, — the  Argument ;  and,  3°.  The 
Degree  of  Cogency  with  which  the  thesis  is  inferred 
by  the  argumentum  or  argumenta, — the  vis  or  nervus 
probandi.     All  probation  is  thus  syllogistic  ;  but  all  How  di.tin- 
syllogism  IS  not  probative.     The  peculianty  of  proba-  from  Syiio- 
tion  consists  in  this, — that  it  expressly  supposes  a 
certain  given  proposition,  a  certain  thesis,  to  be  true  ; 
to  the  establishment  of  this  proposition  the  proof  is 
relative ;  this  proposition  constitutes  the  conclusion 
of  the  syllogism  or  series  of  syllogisms  of  which  the 
probation  is  made  up  :  whereas,  in  the  mere  syllogistic 
process,  this  supposition  is  not  necessarily  involved. 
It  is  also  evident  that  the  logical  value  of  a  probation  whoreon 
depends, —  1**.  On  the  truth  of  its  principles  or  argu- logical  vaiuo 
menta^  2^  On  their  connection  with  each  other  and  tion. 
with  the  thesis  or  proposition  to  be  proved,  and,  3^ 
On  the  logical  formality  of  the  inference  of  the  thesis 
from  its  argumenta.     No  proposition  can  be  for  an- 
other the  principle  of  proof,  which  is  not  itself  either 
immediately  or  mediately  certain.     A  proposition  is 
immediately  certain,  or  evident  at  first  hand,  when, 
by  the  very  nature  of  thought,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  to  be  true,  and  when  it,  therefore,  neither  requires 
nor  admits  of  proof.     A  proposition  is  mediately  cer- 
tain, or  evident  at  second  hand,  when  it  is  not  at 
once  and  in  itself  thought  as  necessarily  true,  but 
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LECT.    when  we  are  able  to  deduce  it,  with  a  consciousness  of 

XXVI. 


certainty,  from  a  proposition  which  is  evident  at  first 
hand.     The  former  of  these  certainties  is  called  self- 
evident^  intuitive^  origindl,  primary,  vMmate,  &c.,  and 
the  latter,  demonstrative,  derivative,  secondary,  &c. 
Groond  of       Accordiug  to  this  distinction,  the  Ground  or  Prin- 
Abeoittto  OT  ciple  of  Proof  is  either  an  absolute  or  a  relative.    Ab- 
solute, when  it  is  an  intuitive ;   relative,  when  it  is 
a  demonstrative,  proposition.     That  every  proposition 
must  ultimately  rest  on  some  intuitive  truth, — on  some 
judgment  at  first  hand,  is  manifest,  if  the  fact  of  pro- 
bation itself  be  admitted  ;  for  otherwise  the  regress 
would  extend  to  infinity,  and  all  probation,  conse- 
quently, be  impossible.     When,  for  example,  in  the 
series  of  grounds  H,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B,  there  is  no  ulti- 
mate or  primary  A,  and  when,  consequently,  every 
A  is  only  relatively,  in  respect  of  the  consequent 
series,  but  not  absolutely  and  in  itself,  first ; — in  this 
case,  no  sufficient  and  satisfactory  probation  is  pos- 
sible, for  there  always  remains  the  question  concern- 
ing a  still  higher  principle.   But  positively  to  show  that 
such  primary  judgments  are  actually  given,  is  an  ex- 
position which,  as  purely  metaphysical,  lies  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Logic.^ 
Distinction      To  the  general  form  of  a  system  of  Proof  belong  the 
SoMiJ*!^  following  distinctions  of   propositions,  to  which   I 
^^ridfor^  formerly  alluded,'*  and  which  I  may  again  recall  to 
of  pJSJl?™  your  remembrance.     Propositions  are  either  Theore- 
anrSSrtu  ticaX  or  Practical.     Practical,  when  they  enounce  the 
way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  effectuate  or  produce 
something ;   Theoretical,  when  they  simply  enunciate 
a  truth,  without  respect  to  the  way  in  which  this  may 

a  Compare  Easer,  Logik,  §  138. —        iS  See  above,  voL  i.  ^  265. — Ed. 
Ed. 
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be  realised  or  produced.*    A  Theoretical  proposition,    lect. 

if  a  primary  or  intuitive  principle,  is  styled  an  Axiom.  '- 

Examples  of  this  are  given  in  the  four  Fundamental  ^^"^ 
Laws  of  Logic,  and  in  the  mathematical  common 
notions — The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part, — If  equals 
be  added  to  equals^  the  wholes  are  equal,  &c.  A  Prac- 
tical proposition,  if  a  primary  or  intuitive  principle, 
is  styled  a  Postulate.  Thus  Geometry  postulates  the  Po^uIbU). 
possibility  of  drawing  lines, — of  producing  them  ad 
in^nitum,  of  describing  circles,  &c. 

A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  mediate  and  demon-  Theorem, 
strable,  is  called  a  Theorem.  This  is  laid  down  as  a 
Thesis, — as  a  judgment  to  be  proved, — and  is  proved 
from  intuitive  principles,  theoretical  and  practical. 
A  Practical  proposition,  if  mediate  and  demonstrable, 
is  called  a  Problem.  In  the  probation,  the  Problem  Problem, 
itself  is  first  enounced  ;  it  is  then  shown  in  the  solu- 
tion how  that  which  is  required  is  to  be  done, — ^is  to 
be  effected ;  and,  finally,  in  the  proof,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  through  this  procedure  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  obtained.  For  example,  in  the  geometrical 
problem, — ^to  describe  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a  given 
straight  line ; — ^there  this  problem  is  first  stated  ;  the 
solution  then  shows  that,  with  this  given  line  as  a  semi- 
diameter,  we  are  to  describe  from  each  of  its  points 
of  termination  a  circle  ;  the  two  circles  will  intersect 
each  other,  and  we  are  then,  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section, to  draw  straight  lines  to  each  point  of  ter- 
mination ;  this  being  done,  the  proof  finally  demon- 
strates that  these  circles  must  intersect  each  other, 
that  the  drawn  straight  lines  necessarily  constitute  a 
triangle,  and  that  this  triangle  is  necessarily  equila- 
teral. 

a  [Fries,  SyBtem  dor  LogUc,  §  78.] 
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LECT.       Corollaries  or  Consectaries  are  propositions  which, 


as  flowing  immediately  as  collateral  result  of  others, 
Em'^^rre*"'  require  no  separate  proof.    Empeiremata  or  Emptn- 
"*^*        cal  Judgments  are  propositions,  the  validity  of  which 
Scholia,     reposes  upon  observation  and  experience.    Scholia  or 
Comments  are  propositions  which  serve  only  for  illus- 
LemmAUL  tration.  Lemmata  or  Sumptions  are  propositions,  bor- 
rowed either  from  a  different  part  of  the  system  we 
treat  of,  or  from  sciences  other  than  that  in  which  we 
Hypothwei.now  employ  them.     Finally,  Hypotheses  are  proposi- 
tions of  two  different  significations.     For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  arbitrary 
assumption  or  choice  of  one  out  of  various  means  of 
accomplishing  an  end  ;    when,  for  example,  in  the 
division  of  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  we  select  the 
division  into  360  degrees,  or  when,  in  Arithmetic,  we 
select  the  decadic  scheme  of  numeration.    But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  name  of  hypothesis  is  more  emphati- 
cally given  to  provisory  suppositions,  which  serve  to 
explain  the  phenomena  in  so  far  as  observed,  but 
which  are  only  asserted  to  be  true,  if  ultimately  con- 
firmed by  a  complete  induction.     For  example,  the 
supposition  of  the  Copemican  solar  system  in  Astro- 
nomy.* 

Now  these  various  kinds  of  propositions  are  mutu- 
ally concatenated  into  system  by  the  Leading  of  Proof, 
— by  Probation. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  this  process  in  general. 
The  paragraph,  already  dictated,  contains  a  summary 
of  the  various  particular  characters  by  which  Proba- 
tions are  distinguished.  Before  considering  these  in 
detail,  I  shall  offer  some  preparatory  observations. 

a  [Pried,  Sifgiem  der  Logik,  §  73.     Krug,  Loffik  §§  67,  68.] 
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"  The   diflferences    of    Probations  are    dependent    lect. 

XXVI 

partly  on  their  Matter,  and  partly  on  the  Form  in 1 

which  they  are  expressed.  ^^^L?''^ 

"  In  respect  of  the  former  ground  of  diflference,—  a^enf  "^ 
the  Matter, — Probations  are  distinguished  into  Pure  fh^ryrtter 
or  a  priori  and  into  Empirical  or  a  posteriori^  accord-  ^"^^el?^^ 
ing  as  they  are  foimded  on  principles  which  we  must  ^**"^ 
recognise  as  true,  as  constituting  the  necessary  con- of  their 
ditions  of  all  experience,  or  which  we  do  recognise  as  batioM  are 

^  .  ^  .  Pure  and 

true,  as  particular  results  given  by  certain  applica- Empirical, 
tions  of  experience.     In  respect  of  the  latter  ground  2,  in  re- 
of  difference, — the  Form, — Probations  fall  into  various  SSr  Form, 
classes  according  to  the  difference  of  the  form  itself, 
which  is  either  an  External  or  an  Internal. 

"  In  relation  to  the  Internal  Form,  probations  are  a^  in  reu- 
divided  into  Direct  or  Ostensive  and  into  Indirect  or  intemai 

liftvrm 

Apagogical,  according   as  they  are  drawn  from  the  ProWions 
thing  itself  or  from  its  opposite,  in  other  words,  ac-  or  Ostenaiv© 
cording  as  the  principles  of  probation  are  positive  or  or  Apago- 
are  negative.^'  * — Under  the  same  relation  of  Internal  synthetic  or 
Form,  they  are  also  distinguished  by  reference  to  their  andTMiy-' 
order  of  procedure, — ^this  order  being  either  Essential  g^we. 
or  Accidental.     The  essential  order  of  procedure  re- 
gards the  nature  of  the  inference  itself,  as  either  from 
the  whole  to  the  part,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
The  former  constitutes  Deductive  Probation,  the  latter 
Inductive.     The  accidental  order  of  procedure  regards 
only  our  point  of  departure  in  considering  a  probation. 
If,  commencing  with  the  highest  principle,  we  descend 
step  by  step  to  the  conclusion,  the  process  is  Synthe- 
tic or  Progressive  ;  here  the  conclusion  is  evolved  out 
of  the  principle.     If  again,  starting  from  the  conclu- 

a  Esser,  Logik,  $  141.— Ed. 
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LBCT.    sion,  we  ascend  step  by  step  to  the  highest  principle, 
L  the  process  is  Analytic  or  Regressive  ;  here  the  prin- 


ciple is  evolved  out  of  the  conclusion. 
b.  External      lu  resDCct  to  the  Extcmal  Form,  Probations  are 
Prob^ions  Simple  or  Monosyllogistic,  if  they  consist  of  a  single 
ud  <SS.*  reasoning.  Composite  or  Polysyllogistic  if  they  consist 
!***  '      .  of  a  plurality  of  reasonings.     Under  the  same  relation 

Regular  and  ^  •'  ° 

pl^^'d  ^^  external  form,  they  are  also  divided  into  Begular 
Imperfect,  aud  Irrcgular,  into  Perfect  and  Imperfect. 
3.  Accord-  Another  division  of  Probations  is  by  reference  to 
D^^o?'  tbeir  Cogency,  or  the  Degree  of  Certainty  with  which 
So^wns  their  inference  is  drawn.  But  their  cogency  is  of 
^t^"""  various  degrees,  and  this  either  objectively  considered. 
Probable,    ^j^^  ^^  ^  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  proof 

itself,  or  subjectively  considered,  that  is,  by  reference 
to  those  on  whom  the  proof  is  calculated  to  operate 
conviction.  In  the  former  or  objective  relation,  pro- 
bations are  partly  Apodeictic,  or  Demonstrative  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  that  term, — ^when  the  certainty  they 
necessitate  is  absolute  and  complete,  that  is,  when  the 
opposite  alternative  involves  a  contradiction ;  partly 
Probable, — when  they  do  not  produce  an  invincible 
assurance,  but  when  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
conclusion  preponderates  over  that  which  is  opposed 
to  it.  In  the  latter  or  subjective  relation,  probations 
univeTMiiy  are  either  Universally  Valid,  when  they  are  calculated 
cuhtfiy  to  operate  conviction  on  all  reasonable  minds,  or  Par- 
''^^-  ticularly  Valid,  when  they  are  fitted  to  convince  only 
certain  individual  minds. 


Par.  LxxxviL        T  LXXXVII.  Probatious  are  divided  by  refer- 
— their'"*  '  ence  to  their  Matter,  to  their  Form,  and  to  their 

Diviuons.  -r%  n  r^ 

Degree  of  Cogency. 

In  relation  to  their  Matter,  they  are  partly 
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Pure  or  a  priori^  partly  Empirical  or  a  poste-    lect. 

•       •  XXVI. 

non.  


As  to  their  Form, — this  is  either  Internal  or 
External  In  respect  to  their  Internal  Form, 
they  are,  1°,  By  reference  to  the  Manner  of  Infer- 
ence, Direct  or  Ostensive,  (SccKTtica^  ostensivcB)^ 
and  Indirect  or  Apagogical  {probationes  apago- 
giccBy  reductiones  ad  ahsurdum)  ;  2°,  By  refer- 
ence to  their  Essential  or  Internal  Order  of  Pro- 
cedure, they  are  either  Deductive  or  Inductive ; 
3^  By  reference  to  their  Accidental  or  Exter- 
nal Order  of  Procedure,  they  are  pardy  Synthetic 
or  Progressive,  partly  Analytic  or  Regressive. 
In  respect  to  their  External  Form,  they  are, 
V,  Simple  or  MonosyUogistic,  and  Composite  or 
PolysyUogistic ;  2°,  Perfect  and  Imperfect;  3°, 
Regular  and  Irregular. 

In  respect  to  their  Degree  of  Cogency,  they 
are,  1**,  As  objectively  considered,  either  Apodeic- 
tic  or  Demonstrative  in  the  stricter  signification 
of  the  term,  (aTrdScc^cts,  deTnonslrationes  striate 
dictal)y  or  ProbahlCy  (probationes  sensu  latiori)  ; 
2°,  As  subjectively  considered,  they  are  either 
Universally  Valid,  (icar  aXrjdeicu/y  secundum  veri- 
tatem)y  or  Particularly  Valid  (icar  avOpwrov, 
ad  hcminemy 

To  speak  now  of  these  distinctions  in  detail.   In  the  Expiica- 
first  place,  "  Probations,"  we  have  said,  "  in  relation  to  ptobatioM, 
their  matter,  are  divided  into  Pure  or  a  priori,  and  of  thd?^^ 
mto  Empirical  or  a  posteriori.     Pure  or  a  priori Fxae md^ 
proofs  are  those  that  rest  on  principles  which,  although  °*^'" 

a  Cf.  Erug  Loffik,  §§  128, 129, 180,     [Cf.  Deg&naidOyDeiSignes,  t.  iv.  ch.  7, 
131, 132.      EBser,  Loffik,  §  189.— Ed.    p.  234.] 
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LEOT.  rising  into  consciousness  only  on  occasion  of  some 
1  external  or  internal  observation, — of  some  act  of  expe- 
rience, are  stiU  native,  are  stiU  original,  contributions 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  a  contribution  without  which  no 
act  of  experience  becomes  possible.  Proofs  again  are 
called  Empirical  or  a  posteriori,  if  they  rest  on  prin- 
ciples which  are  exclusively  formed  from  experience  or 
observation,  and  whose  validity  is  cognisable  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  experience  or  observation. 
When  the  principles  of  Probation  are  such  as  are  not 
contingently  given  by  experience,  but  spontaneously 
engendered  by  the  mind  itself,  these  principles  are 
always  characterised  by  the  qualities  of  necessity  and 
universality ;  consequently,  a  proof  supported  by  them 
is  elevated  altogether  above  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of  Probation 
are  such  as  have  only  the  guarantee  of  observation 
and  experience  for  their  truth,— (supposing  even  that 
the  observation  be  correct  and  the  experience  stable 
and  constant), — ^these  principles,  and,  consequently, 
the  probation  founded  on  them,  can  pretend  neither 
to  necessity  nor  universality ;  seeing  that  what  pro- 
duces the  observation  or  experience,  has  only  a  rela- 
tion to  individual  objects,  and  is  only  competent  to 
inform  us  of  what  now  is,  but  not  of  what  always  is, 
of  what  necessarily  must  be.  Although,  however, 
these  empirical  principles  are  impressed  with  the  cha- 
racter neither  of  necessity  nor  of  universality,  they 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  theatre  of  human 
This diitinc- thought.''"  This  distinction  of  Proofs,  by  reference 
bSSoM  n^  to  the  matter  of  our  knowledge,  is  one,  indeed,  which 
accoant  by  Logic  docs  uot  takc  iuto  account.  Logic,  in  fact,  con- 
^^'       siders  every  inference  of  a  consequent  from  an  antece- 

a  Baser,  Logik,  §  140.— Ed. 
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dent  as  an  inference  a  priori,  supposing  even  that  the    lect. 

antecedents  themselves  are  only  of  an  empirical  cha- '^ 

racter.  Thus  we  may  say,  that,  from  the  general  rela- 
tions of  distance  found  to  hold  between  the  planets, 
Kant  and  Olbers  proved  a  priori  that  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  a  planetary  body  must  exist,  before  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  were  actually  discovered." 
Here,  however,  the  a  priori  principle  is  in  reality  only 
an  empirical  rule, — only  a  generalisation  from  expe- 
rience. But  with  the  manner  in  which  these  empi- 
rical rules, — (Bacon  would  call  them  axioms), — are 
themselves  discovered  or  evolved, — with  this  Pure 
Logic  has  no  concern.  This  will  fall  to  be  considered 
in  Modified  Logic,  when  we  treat  of  the  concrete 
Doctrine  of  Induction  and  Analogy. 

In  the  second  place,  "in  respect  of  their  Form,  and  2.inreipect 
that  the  Internal,  Probations  are,  as  we  said,  first  of  fo™,- 
all,  divided  into  Direct  or  Ostensive,  and  into  Indirect  and  S- 
or  Apagogical.     A  proof  is  Direct  or  Ostensive,  when  *"^  * 
it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis  through  positive  princi- 
ples, that  is,  immediately ;  it  is  Indirect  or  Apagogical, 
when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis  through  the  false- 
hood of  its  opposite,  that  is,  mediately.     The  indirect 
is  specially  called  the  apagogical,  {argumentatio  apa- 
gogica  sive  deductio  ad  impossihile),  because  it  shows 
that  something  cannot  be  admitted,  since,  if  admitted, 
consequences  would  necessarily  follow  impossible  or 
absurd.     The  Indirect  or  Apagogical  mode  of  proof  is  Pnndpia 
established  on  the  principle,  that  that  must  be  con-  Proof, 
ceded  to  be  true  whose  contradictory  opposite  con- 
tains within  itself  a  contradiction.     This  principle 
manifestly  rests  on  the  Law  of  Contradiction  and  on 

a    See    Kant*B    Vorleaungen   iiber    ti.  p.  449. — Ed. 
PhytUeU  Otogrcupkiey  1802;    Werlee^ 
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LECT.    the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle :  for  what  involves  a 

XXVI.  . 

contradiction  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think,  and  if  a 


character  must  be  denied  of  an  object, — and  that  it 
must  be  so  denied  the  probation  has  to  show, — ^then 
the  contradictory  opposite  of  that  character  is  of 
necessity  to  be  affirmed  of  that  object.  The  Direct 
mode  of  probation  has  undoubtedly  this  advantage 
over  the  Indirect, — that  it  not  only  furnishes  the 
sought-for  truth,  but  also  clearly  develops  its  neces- 
sary connection  with  its  ultimate  principles ;  whereas 
the  Indirect  demonstrates  only  the  repugnance  of  some 
proposition  with  certain  truths,  without,  however, 
positively  evincing  the  truth  of  its  opposite,  and 
thereby  obtaining  for  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  recog- 
nition. It  is,  therefore,  usually  employed  only  to 
constrain  a  troublesome  opponent  to  silence,  by  a  dis- 
play of  the  absurdities  which  are  implied  in,  and 
which  would  flow  out  of,  his  assertions.  Nevertheless 
the  indirect  probation  establishes  the  proposition  to 
be  proved  not  less  certainly  than  the  direct ;  nay,  it 
still  more  precisely  excludes  the  supposition  of  the 
opposite  alternative,  and,  consequently,  affords  an 
intenser  consciousness  of  necessity.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  paralogisms  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  exposed,  by  taking  care — 1", 
That  the  opposites  are  contradictory  and  not  con- 
trary ;  and  2*,  That  an  absurdity  really  is,  and  not 
Differenoes  merely  appears  to  be.     The  differences  of  Apa£:ofiical 

of  Indirect    Tk      i     , .  ,  ,        ,.^  ,  .      ,    t-   &   & 

or  Apiffogi-  rrobations  correspond  to  the  different  kinds  of  propo- 

cal  Proba-       .^  i_-t_  i»t-i-i  r      r 

tioui.  Simons  wnicn  may  be  indirectly  demonstrated;  and 
these  are,  in  their  widest  generality,  either  Categorical, 
or  Hypothetical,  or  Disjunctive.  Is  the  thesis  a  cate- 
gorical proposition?  Its  contradictory  opposite  is 
supposed,  and  from  this  counter  proposition  conclu- 
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sions  are  deduced,  until  we  obtain  one  of  so  absurd  a    lect. 

character,  that  we  are  able  to  argue  back  to  the  false-  1^ 

hood  of  the  original  proposition  itself.  Again,  is  the 
thesis  an  hypothetical  judgment  ?  The  contradictory 
opposite  of  the  consequent  is  assumed,  and  the  same 
process  to  the  same  end  is  performed  as  in  the  case  of 
a  categorical  proposition.  Finally,  is  the  thesis  a  dis- 
junctive proposition?  In  that  case,  if  its  membra 
di^uncta  are  contradictorily  opposed,  we  cannot,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  prove  it  false  as  a  whole ;  all  that 
we  can  do  being  to  show  that  one  of  these  disjimct 
members  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  from  which 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  other  must/^  * 

Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  in  the^.i>^ac. 

tive  and 

second  place,  in  respect  of  their  Essential  or  Internal  inductive 
Order  of  procedure,  either  Deductive  or  Inductive, 
according  as  the  thesis  is  proved  by  a  process  of  rea* 
Boning  descending  from  generals  to  particulars  and 
individuals,  or  by  a  process  of  reasoning  ascending 
fiom  individuals  and  particulars  to  generals.  On  this 
subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything,  as  the 
rules  which  govern  the  formal  inference  in  these  pro- 
cesses have  been  already  stated  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Syllogisms;  and  the  consideration  of  Induction,  as 
modified  by  the  general  conditions  of  the  matter  to 
which  it  is  applied,  can  only  be  treated  of  when,  in 
the  sequel,  we  come  to  Modified  or  Concrete  Method- 
ology, ••i- 

"  Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  how-  c.  synthetic 
ever,  in  the  third  place,  in  respect  of  their  External  tic 
or  Accidental  Order  of  procedure,  Synthetic  or  Pro- 
gressive, and  Analytic  or  Regressive.     A  probation 

a  Esser,  Logik,  §  142.— Ed. 
VOL.   II.  D 
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LECT.    is  called  syrdhetic  or  progressive,  when  the  conclusioh 
■  is  evolved  out  of  the  piiDciples, — analytic  or  regi^essive 

when  the  principles  are  evolved  out  of  the  conclusion. 
In  the  former  case,  the  probation  goes  from  the  sub* 
ject  to  the  predicate;  in  the  latter  case,  from  the 
predicate  to  the  subject.  Where  the  probation  is  com- 
plex,— if  synthetic^  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  syl- 
logism is  the  subsumption  of  that  following  ;  if  analy- 
tic, the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the 
sumption  of  that  following.  In  respect  of  certainty, 
both  procedures  are  equal,  and  each  has  its  peculiar 
advantages  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  combination 
of  these  two  modes  of  proof  is  highly  expedient.  But 
the  Analytic  Procedure  is  often  competent  where 
the  Synthetic  is  not ;  whereas  the  Synthetic  is  never 
possible  where  the  Analytic  is  not,  and  this  is 
never  possible  where  we  have  not  a  requisite  stock  of 
propositions  already  verified.  When  the  Probation  is 
partly  analytic,  partly  synthetic,  it  is  called  Mixed."  ^ 

fS;^?^^^'        it  LXXXVIII.  The  Formal  Legitimacy  of  a 
JfTpwS  Probation  is  determined  by  the  following  rules, 

^^i**  1  **,  Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen ; 

that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed  as  proved, 
which  itself  requires  a  demonstration.  The  vio- 
lation of  this  rule  a£fords  the  vice  called  the 
Petitio  principii,  or  FaUacia  qacesiti  medii  (to  & 

2%  No  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  proof,  the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be 

a  EsBer,  Logik,  §  142.— Ed.  4v  if  Vxp*  id  est,  in  principio ;  Bed 

fi  [On    error    of    this    term,  see  tqv  4y  Vx?  trpoKMifkiwov^  id  est,  ejus 

Pacius,  Commentarius  in  Org,      [In  problematis,  quod  initio  f uit  proposi- 

Anal.  Prior  ii.    16.     **  Non  eat  pe-  turn  et  in  disquisitionem  vocatum." 

titio  r^f  ^X^h  id  est,  prinoipii,  vel  Ibid,  ii.  24. — Ed.] 
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evinced   as  a  consequence   of  the  proposition    lect. 

which  it  is  employed  to  prove.     The  violation  of L 

this  rule  is  the  vice  called  varepov  wporepov. 

S\  No  circular  probation  is  to  be  made  ;  that 
is,  the  proposition  which  we  propose  to  prove 
must  not  be  used  as  a  principle  for  its  own  pro- 
bation. The  violation  of  this  rule  is  called  the 
Orbis  vd  circvlus  in  demonstrandOy — diallelus^ — 

4^  No  leap,  no  hiatus,  must  be  made ;  that  is, 
the  syllogisms  of  which  the  probation  is  made  up, 
must  stand  in  immediate  or  continuous  connec- 
tion. From  the  transgression  of  this  rule  results 
the  vice  called  the  SaUus  vel  Hiatus  in  deinonr 
strando. 

5\  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be  . 
changed ;  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  proved  other 
than  what  it  was  proposed  to  prove.  The  violation 
of  this  rule  gives  the  Heterozelesis,  Ignoratio  vel 
MutcUio  elenchi,  and  the  Transitus  in  alivd 
genus  vel  a  genere  ad  genus, — fierdfiaa-is  cts  aXXo 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  given,  as  different  rules,  Thew  mies 
those  canons  which  are  opposed  to  vices  not  abso-two. 
lutely  identical,  and  which  have  obtained  different 
denominations.  But  you  must  observe,  that  the  first 
three  rules  are  all  manifestly  only  various  modifications 
— only  special  cases, — of  one  general  law.  To  this  law, 
likewise,  the  fourth  rule  may  with  perfect  propriety 
be  reduced,  for  the  saltus  or  hiatus  in  probanda  is,  in 

a  See  Sextus    EmpiricuB,  Pyrrh,  fi  [See  Bjeinihold,  Die  LogiJc  oder  die 

Hyp.,  i.  169,  ii.  68.     Laertiua,  L.  ir.  allgemeine  Denkformenldire,  %  160,  p. 

iS  S8,  89.    [Of.  RMJciolati,  Acroatie,  407,  Jena,  1827.]     [Cf.  Krug,  Loffik, 

V.  p.  69  a  $eq.]  §  133.  Baser,  Logik,  §  144.— Ed.] 
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LECT.   fact,  no  less  the  assumption  of  a  proposition  as  a  prin- 

ciple  of  probation  which  itself  requires  proof,  than 

either  the  petiiio  principiiy  the  hysteron  proteron^  or 
the  circuius  in  probanda.  These  five  laws,  therefore, 
and  the  correspondent  vices,  may  all  be  reduced  to 
two  ;  the  one  of  which  regards  the  means, — the 
principles  of  proof;  the  other  the  end, — ^the  propo- 
sition to  be  proved.  The  former  of  these  laws  pre- 
scribes,— That  no  proposition  be  employed  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  probation,  which  stands  itself  in  want  of 
proof ;  the  latter, — ^That  nothing  else  be  proved  than 
the  proposition  for  whose  proof  the  probation  was  in- 
stituted. Tou  may,  therefore,  add  to  the  last  para- 
graph the  following  supplement : — 

PT.Lxxxix.  If  LXXXIX.  These  rules  of  the  logicians  may, 

p^uJon  however,  all  be  reduced  to  two. 

n^^**  1 V  That  no  proposition  be  employed  as  a  Prin- 

ciple of  Probation,  which  stands  itself  in  need  of 
proof. 

2%  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  Pro- 
position for  whose  proof  the  Probation  was  in- 
stituted. 


Expiic».  Of  these  two,  the  former  comprehends  the  first  four 
rules  of  the  logicians, — ^the  latter  the  fifth.  I  shall 
now,  therefore,  proceed  to  illustrate  the  five  rules  in 
detail. 

Rnt  Rale.  The  First  Rule — Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed, 
or  stolen ;  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed  as 
proved,  which  itself  requires  a  demonstration, — ^is,  in 
fact,  an  enunciation  of  the  first  general  rule  I  gave 
you,  and  to  this,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  to  be  reduced  as  special  appli- 
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cations.     But,  in  considering  this  law  in  its  univer-    lect. 

sality,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  every  probation  - L 

were  at  once  to  be  rejected  as  worthless,  in  which  Ji^ir^hidi 
anything  is  presupposed  and  not  proved.  Were  this  S ts^^SiJ!. 
its  sense,  it  would  be  necessary  in  every  probation  to  "***^' 
ascend  to  the  highest  principles  of  human  knowledge, 
and  these  themselves,  as  immediate  and,  consequently, 
incapable  of  proof,  might  be  rejected  as  unproved 
assumptions.  Were  this  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
there  could  be  no  probation  whatever.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  in  this  extreme  rigour.  That  pro- 
bation alone  is  a  violation  of  this  law,  and,  conse- 
-quently,  alone  is  vicious,  in  which  a  proposition  is 
assumed  as  a  principle  of  proof,  which  may  be  doubted 
JOB.  the  ground  on  which  the  thesis  itself  is  doubted, 
and  where,  therefore,  we  prove  the  uncertain  by  the 
equally  uncertain.  The  probation  must,  therefore^ 
depart  from  such  principles  as  are  either  immediately 
given  as  ultimate,  or  mediately  admit  of  a  proof  from 
other  sources  than  the  proposition  itself  in  question. 
When,  for  example,  it  was  argued  that  the  Newtonian 
theory  is  false,  which  holds  colours  to  be  the  result 
of  a  diversity  of  parts  in  light,  on  the  ground,  ad- 
mitted by  the  ancients,  that  the  celestial  bodies,  and, 
consequently,  their  emanations,  consist  of  homoge- 
neous elements ; — this  reasoning  was  inept,  for  the 
principle  of  proof  was  not  admitted  by  modern 
philosophers.  Thus,  when  Aristotle  defends  the  in- 
43titution  of  slavery  as  a  natural  law,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  barbarians,  as  of  inferior  intellects,  are  the 
bom  bondsmen  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks,  as  of 
superior  intellect,  the  bom  masters  of  the  barbarians,* 

a  Polit,  I  2.— Ed. 


Bule. 
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LECT.    — (an  argument  which  has,  likewise,  been  employed 

1 L  in  modern  times  in  the  British  Parliament,  with  the 

substitution  of  negroes  for  barbarians,  and  whites 
for  Greeks), — this  argument  is  invalid,  as  assuming 
what  is  not  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  slavery. 
It  would  be  a  petitio  principii  to  prove  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan the  divinity  of  Christ  from  texts  in  the 
New  Testament,  for  he  does  not  admit  the  authority 
of  the  Bible ;  but  it  would  be  a  valid  argumentvm 
ad  hominem  to  prove  to  him  from  the  Koran  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  Jesus,  for  the  authority  of  the  Koran 
he  acknowledges. 
Second  The  Second  Rule,  That  no  proposition  is  to  be  em- 

ployed as  a  principle  of  proof,  the  truth  of  which  is 
only  to  be  evinced  as  a  consequence  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  it  is  employed  to  prove, — ^is  only  a  special 
case  of  the  preceding.  For  example,  if  we  were  to 
argue  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  morally  responsible  for  his  actions^  or  that  his 
actions  can  be  imputed  to  him,  or  on  the  ground 
that  vice  and  virtue  are  absolutely  different, — ^in  these 
cases,  the  hysteron  protei^on  is  committed ;  for  only 
on  the  ground  that  the  human  will  is  free,  can  man 
be  viewed  as  a  morally  responsible  agent,  and  his  ac- 
tions be  imputed  to  him,  or  can  the  discrimination  of 
vice  and  virtue,  as  more  than  a  merely  accidental  rela- 
tion, be  maintained.  But  we  must  pause  before  we 
reject  a  reasoning  on  the  ground  of  hysteron  proteron; 
for  the  reasoning  may  still  be  valid,  though  this  logi* 
cal  fault  be  committed.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary for  us  to  reason  by  such  a  regress.  In  the  very 
example  given,  if  we  be  unable  to  prove  directly  that 
the  will  of  man  is  free,  but  are  able  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  actions,  as  sub- 
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jected  to  the  voluntary  but  unconditioned  Law  of   lect. 

Duty,  and  if  the  fact  of  this  law  of  duty  and  its  un-  1 

qualified  obligation  involve,  as  a  postulate,  an  eman-- 
cipation  from  necessity, — in  that  case,  no  competent 
objection  can  be  taken  to  this  process  of  reasoning. 
This,  in  fact,  is  Kant's  argument.  From  what  he  calls 
the  categorical  imperaJtivey  that  is,  from  the  fact  of 
the  unconditioned  law  of  duty  as  obligatory  on  man, 
he  postulates,  as  conditions,  the  liberty  of  the  human 
will,  and  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  the  moral  gover- 
nor of  a  moral  universe." 

The  Third  Law, — ^That  no  circular  probation  is  to  Third  RuJe. 
be  made,  that  is,  the  proposition  which  we  propose  to 
prove  must  not  be  used  as  a  principle  for  its  own  pro- 
bation,— this^  in  like  manner,  is  only  a  particular  case 
of  the  first.  "  To  the  Circle  there  are  required  properly 
two  probations,  which  are  so  reciprocally  related  that 
the  antecedent  in  the  one  is  proved  by  its  own  conse- 
quent in  the  other.  The  proposition  A  is  true  be- 
cause the  proposition  B  is  true  ;  and  the  proposition 
B  is  true  because  the  proposition  A  is  true.  A  circle 
so  palpable  as  this  would  indeed  be  committed  by  no 
one.  The  vice  is  usually  concealed  by  the  interpola- 
tion of  intermediate  propositions,  or  by  a  change  in 
•the  expression."''  Thus  Plato,  in  his  PhcBdo^  demon- 
strates the  inmiortality  of  the  soul  from  its  simplicity ; 
and,  in  the  Repvblic^^  he  demonstrates  its  simplicity 
from  its  inmiortality. 

In  relation  to  the  Hysteron  Proteron  and  the  Circle,  RmwmWo 
J  must  observe  that  these  present  some  peculiar  dim-  g^»^o 
culties  for  the  systematic  arrangement  of  our  know-  to  be  con- 

a  Kritik  der  retnen  Vemunft^  Me-  $  Krug,  Logik,  §  188,  Anm.  3.— 

•thodenlehre,  HauptBt.,  ii.  Abschn.,  2.  Ed. 

Kritik  der  praJctitehen  Vemut^,  p.  yT.  78.— Ed. 

274,  ©d.  RoBenioMiz.— Ed.  5  B.  x.  p.  611.— Ea 
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LECT.    ledge.   Through'  the  Circle,  (the  i-esult  of  which  is  only 

, 1  the  proof  of  an  assertion), — through  the  circle  by  itself^ 

wuS^^^e     Clothing  whatever  is  gained  for  the  logical  develop- 
^tobgicai  jjjgj^j.  q£  q^p  knowledge.     But  we  must  take  care  not 

to  confound  the  connection  of  Regressive  and  Pro- 
gressive Proofs  with  the  tautological  Circle.  When, 
in  the  treatment  of  a  science  out  of  the  observed 
facts,  we  wish  to  generalise  universal  laws,  we  lead, 
in  the  first  place,  an  inductive  probation,  that  (ore) 
certain  laws  there  are.  Having  assured  ourselves  of 
the  existence  of  these  laws  by  this  regressive  process, 
we  then  place  them  in  theory  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
gressive or  synthetic  probation,  in  which  the  facts 
again  recur,  reversed  and  illustrated  from  the  laws, 
which,  in  the  antecedent  process,  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  establish  ;  that  is,  it  is  now  shown  why 
(Store)  these  facts  exist. 
Fourth  The  Fourth  Rule, — ^No  leap,  no  gap,  must  be  made, 
that  is,  the  syllogisms  of  which  the  probation  is  made 
up  must  stand  in  immediate  or  continuous  connection, 
— may  be,  likewise,  reduced  to  the  first.  For  here 
the  only  vice  is  that,  by  an  ellipsis  of  an  intermediate 
link  in  the  syllogistic  chain,  we  use  a  proposition  which 
is  actually  without  its  proof,  and  it  is  only  because 
this  proposition  is  as  yet  unproved,  that  its  employ- 
ment is  illegitimate.  The  Saltits  is,  therefore,  only  a 
special  case  of  the  Fetttio. 
The  Saihu  The  Soltus  is  committed  when  the  middle  term  of 
"^rwJd^'  one  of  the  syllogisms  in  a  probation  is  not  stated. 
If  the  middle  term  be  too  manifest  to  require  state- 
ment, then  is  the  saUus  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it  is 
committed  only  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the 
thought.  If  the  middle  term  be  not  easy  of  dis- 
covery, then  the  saltus  is  a  fault;  but  if  there  be 


,r-^ 


5-^^' 
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no  middle  term  to  be  found,  then  the  saltiis  is  a  vic< 

which  invalidates  the  whole  remainder  of  the  proba- L 

tion.  The  proper  saUus, — ^the  real  violation  of  this 
law,  is,  therefore,  when  we  make  a  transition  from  one 
proposition  to  another,  the  two  not  being  connected 
together  as  reason  and  consequent."  The  (vulgar) 
Enthymeme  and  the  Sorites  do  not,  therefore,  it  is 
evident,  involve  violations  of  this  law. 

The  Fifth  Eule, — ^The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  Fifth  Rule. 
to  be  changed,  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  proved  other 
than  what  was  proposed  to  be  proved, — corresponds 
to  the  second  of  the  two  rules  which  I  gave,  and  of 
which  it  is  only  a  less  explicit  statement.    It  evidently  Admits  of 
admits  of  three  kinds  or  degrees.     In  the  first  case,  gr^ 
the   proposition   to   be  proved   is   changed   by   the 
change  of  its  subject  or  predicate  into  different  no* 
tions.     Again,  the  proposition  may  substantially  re- 
main the  same,  but  may  be  changed  into  one  either  of 
ik  wider  or  of  a  narrower  extension, — ^the  second  and 
third  cases. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  the  MiUatio  Elenchiy  or  Pint 
Transitus  ad  aliud  genuSy  properly  so  called.   "  When  u^iT 
a  probation  does  not  demonstrate  what  it  ought  to  ^"^ 
demonstrate,  it  may,  if  considered  absolutely  or  in 
itself,  be  valid  ;  but  if  considered  relatively  to  the  pro- 
position which  it  behoves  us  to  prove,  it  is  of  no  value. 
We  commute  by  this  procedure  the  whole  scope  or  pur- 
port of  the  probation  ;  we  desert  the  proper  object  of 
inquiry, — the  point  in  question.     If  a  person  would 
prove  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  to  this  end  prove 
by  witness  the  fact  of  unusual  noises  and  appear- 
ances during  the  night,  he  would  prove  something 
very  different  from  what  he  proposed  to  establish ; 

a  Of.  Krug,  hogik,  §  183.    Anm.  4.— Ed. 
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Second  De- 
gree,— in 
which  too 
little  it 
proved. 


Third  De- 
gree,— in 
which  too 
mnch  is 
proved. 


for  this  would  be  admitted  without  diflSculty  by  those 
who  still  denied  the  apparition  of  ghosts  :  it,  therefore, 
behoved  him  to  show  that  the  unusual  phsenomena 
were  those  of  a  spirit  good  or  bad."  " 

The  two  other  cases, — when  the  proposition  actually 
proved  is  either  of  a  smaller  or  of  a  greater  extension 
than  the  proposition  which  ought  to  have  been  proved, 
— ^are  not  necessarily,  like  the  preceding,  altogether 
irrelevant.  They  are,  however,  compared  together,  of 
various  degrees  of  relevancy.  In  the  former  case, 
where  too  little  is  proved, — here  the  end  proposed  is, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  changed,  and  the  proba- 
tion results  in  something  diflFerent  from  what  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish.  For  example,  if  we  propose 
to  prove  that  Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  character, 
and  only  prove  the  legality  of  his  actions,  we  here 
prove  something  less  than,  something  different  from, 
what  we  professed  to  do  ;  for  we  proposed  to  prove 
the  internal  morality,  and  not  merely  the  external  law- 
fulness, of  his  conduct.  Such  a  proof  is  not  absolutely 
invalid  ;  it  is  not  even  relatively  null,  for  the  exter- 
nal legality  is  always  a  concomitant  of  internal  mor- 
ality. But  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  not  evinced 
by  that  of  the  former,  for  Sempronius  may  conform 
his  actions  to  the  law  from  expediency  and  not  from 
duty.^ 

In  the  other  case,  in  which  there  is  proved  too  much, 
the  probation  is  lawful,  and  only  not  adequate  and 
precise.  For  example,  if  we  propose  to  prove  that  the 
soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body,  and  actually  prove 
that  its  dissolution  is  absolutely  impossible, — here 
the  proof  is  only  superabundant.    The  logical  rule, — 


a  Krog,  Losfik,  §  183.    Anm.  2.—        fi  Gf.  Krug,  LogUi,  §  188.    Anm.  5. 
Ed.  —Ed. 
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Qui  nimium  jyrobat,  nihil  probata  is,  therefore,  in  its    lect. 

universal  or  unqualifiecl  expression,  incorrect.      The '■ 

proving  too  much  is,  however,  often  the  sign  of  a 
saltus  having  been  committed.  For  example, — when 
a  religious  enthusiast  argues  from  the  strength  of  his 
persuasion,  that  he  is,  therefore,  actuated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  his  views  of  religion  consequently  true, — 
there  is  here  too  much  proved,  for  there  is  implied 
the  antecedent,  omitted  by  a  saltus,  that  whoever  is 
strongly  persuaded  of  his  inspiration  is  really  inspired, 
— Sk  proposition  too  manifestly  absurd  to  bear  an  ex- 
plicit enouncement.  In  this  case,  the  apparent  too 
much  is  in  reality  a  too  much  which,  when  closely 
examined,  resolves  itself  into  a  nothing.^ 

We  have  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  Pure 
or  Abstract  Logic,  in  both  its  Parts,  and  now  enter  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic. 

a  [Cf.  Sigwart,  Handbueh  gu  YorUwngen  iiher  die  Logik,  §  407,  p.  252.] 
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LECTURE    XXVIL 

MODIFIED  LOGIC. 

PART  I. — MODIFIED   STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  I. — DOCTRINE   OF  TRUTH   AND  ERROR. 

TRUTH. — ITS    CHARACTER  AND   KINDS. 

LECT.    Having  now  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Piire  or  Ab- 

XXVII 

1  Btract  Logic,  we  proceed  to  that  of  Modified  or  Con- 

h^l—    Crete  Logic.    In  entering  on  this  subject,  I  have  to 
Its  object.    YQQ^i  ^Q  yQ^J.  memory  what  has  formerly  been  stated 

in  regard  to  the  object  which  Modified  Logic  pro- 
poses for  consideration.  Pure  Logic  takes  into  ac- 
count only  the  necessary  conditions  of  thought,  as 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking  process  itself. 
Modified  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  condi- 
tions to  which  thought  is  subject,  arising  from  the 
empirical  circumstances,  external  and  internal,  under 
which  exclusively  it  is  the  will  of  our  Creator  that 
man  should  manifest  his  faculty  of  thinking.  Pure 
Logic  is  thus  exclusively  conversant  with  the  form  ; 
Modified  Logic  is,  likewise,  occupied  with  the  matter, 
of  thought.  And  as  their  objects  are  different,  so, 
likewise,  must  be  their  ends.  The  end  of  Pure  Logic 
is  formal  truth,  —  the  harmony  of  thought  with 
thought ;  the  end  of  Modified  Logic  is  the  harmony 
of  thought  with  existence.  Of  these  ends,  that  which 
Pure  Logic  proposes  is  less  ambitious,  but  it  is  fully 
and  certainly  accomplished ;  the  end  which  Modified 
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Lo^c  proposes  is  liigher,  but  it  is  far  less  perfectly    lect. 
attained.     The  problems  which  Modified  Logic  has  to 


solve  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  I"*,  What  is  Truth  [^LS!^ 
and  its  contradictory  opposite, — Error?  2^  What^S^*** 
are  the  Causes  of  Error  and  the  Impediments  to  Truth, 
by  which  man  is  beset  in  the  employment  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  what  are  the  Means  of  their  Bemoval?  And, 
3^  What  are  the  Subsidiaries  by  which  Human 
Thought  may  be  strengthened  and  guided  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  ? 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  Concrete  And  distn- 
Logic  might,  like  Pure  Logic,  have  been  divided  into  tween  iui 
a  Stoicheiology  and  a  Methodology, — the  former  com-  logy  and  its 
prising  the  first  two  heads, — the  latter  the  third.   For  oiogy. 
if  to  Modified  Stoicheiology  we  refer  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  concrete  truth  and  error,  and  of 
the  conditions  of  a  merely  not  erroneous  employment 
of  thought, — this  will  be  exhausted  in  the  First  and 
Second  Chapters ;  whereas  if  we  refer  to  Methodology 
a  consideration  of  the  means  of  employing  thought 
not  merely  without  error  bat  with  a  certain  positive 
perfection, — ^this  is  what  the  Third  Chapter  professes 
to  expound. 

I  conmience  the  First  Chapter,  which  proposes  to 
answer  the  question, — What  is  Truth?  with  its  cor- 
relatives,— ^by  the  dictation  of  the  following  paragraph. 

t  XC.  The  end  which  all  our  scientific  eflforts  Par.  xc. 
are  exerted  to  accomplish,  is  Trtdh  and  Cer- Ceruinty, 
tainty.  Truth  is  the  correspondence  or  agree- 
ment of  a  cognition  with  its  object ;  its  Criterion 
is  the  necessity  determined  by  the  laws  which 
govern  our  faculties  of  knowledge ;  and  Certainty 
is  the  consciousness  of  this  necessity.**    Certainty, 

a  Cf.  TwesteD,  DU  Logih,  inhesondere  die  AncUytik,  §  306.— Ed. 
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LECT.  or  the  conscious  necessity  of  knowled^^e.  abso- 

XXVII.  .     . 

'-         lutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite 

supposition.  Where  such  appears  admissible, 
doubt  and  uncertainty  arise.  If  we  consider 
truth  by  relation  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  Cer- 
tainty, we  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge^  Belief, 
and  Opinion,  Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not 
only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  Knowledge  is  a 
certainty  founded  upon  insight ;  Belief  is  a  cer- 
tainty founded  upon  feeling.  The  one  is  per- 
spicuous and  objective ;  the  other  is  obscure  and 
subjective.  Each,  however,  supposes  the  other  ; 
and  an  assurance  is  said  to  be  a  knowledge  or 
a  belief,  according  as  the  one  element  or  the  other 
preponderates.  Opinion  is  the  admission  of 
something  as  true,  where,  however,  neither  in- 
sight nor  feeling  is  so  intense  as  to  necessitate  a 
perfect  certainty.  What  prevents  the  admission 
of  a  proposition  as  certain  is  called  Doubt.  The 
approximation  of  the  imperfect  certainty  of 
opinion  to  the  perfect  certainty  of  knowledge  or 
belief  is  called  Probability. 

If  we  consider  Truth  with  reference  to  Know- 
ledge, and  to  the  way  in  which  this  knowledge 
arises,  we  must  distinguish  Empirical  or  a  pos- 
teriori,  from  Pure  or  a  priori  Truth.  The  former 
has  reference  to  cognitions  which  have  their 
source  in  the  presentations  of  Perception,  Ex- 
ternal and  Internal,  and  which  obtain  their  form 
by  the  elaboration  of  the  Understanding  or  Fa- 
culty of  Relations  (Siai^ia.)  The  latter  is  con- 
tained in  the  necessary  and  universal  cognitions 
afforded  by  the  Regulative  Faculty, — Intellect 
Proper, — or  Common  Sense,  (vov^.) 
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This  paragraph,  after  stating  that  Truth  and  Cer-    lect. 
tainty  constitute  the  end  of  all  our  endeavours  after 1 


knowledge,  for  only  in  the  attainment  of  truth  and  ^oi""** 
certainty  can  we  possibly  attain  to  knowledge  or 
science ; — I  say,  after  the  statement  of  this  manifest 
proposition, — ^it  proceeds  to  define  what  is  meant  by 
the  two  terms  Truth  and  Certmnty ;  and,  to  com- 
mence with  the  former, — Truth  is  defined,  the  corre- 
spondence or  agreement  of  a  cognition  or  cognitive  act 
of  thought  with  its  object. 

The  question — What  is  Truth  ?  is  an  old  and  cele-  Truth,— 
brated  problem.     It  was  proposed   by  the  Koman"^ 
Governor, — by  Pontius  Pilate, — ^to  our  Saviour ;  and  it 
is  a  question  which  still  recurs,  and  is  stiU  keenly  agi- 
tated in  the  most  recent  schools  of  Philosophy.    In  one  Definition 
respect,  all  are  nearly  agreed  in  regard  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  for  aU  admit  that  by  truth  is  under- 
stood a  harmony, — an  agreement, — ^a  correspondence 
between  our  thought  and  that  which  we  think  about. 
This  definition  of  truth  we  owe  to  the  schoolmen, 
"  Veritas  inteUectus,"  says  Aquinas,  "est  adaequatio  in- 
tellectus  et  rei,  secundum  quod  intellectus  dicit  esse, 
quod  est,  vel  non  esse,  quod  non  est/*  *     From  the 
schoolmen,  this  definition  had  been  handed  down  to 
modem  philosophers,  by  whom  it  is  currently  em- 
ployed, without,  in  general,  a  suspicion  of  its  origin. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  tnUh,  that  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  philosophers.    The  questions  which  have  pro-  Queetiona 
voked  discussion,  and  which  remain,  as  heretofore,  n^gwdiBg 
without  a  definitive  solution,  are  not  whether  truth  be 

a  [Contra  Oentilea,  lib.  L  o.  69.  See  Euiz,  C<mmenU  dt  Scientia,  de  IdeU, 
Biunde,  Uhtr  Wahrkeit  in  Erkennen,  de  Veritate,  ka,  Disp.  Izzxt.,  p.  871 
p.    IL    On  Truth    in   general,  see    etuq.] 
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LECT.  the  harmony  of  thought  and  reality,  but  whether  this 
1  harmony,  or  truth,  be  attainable,  and  whether  we  pos- 
sess any  criterion  by  which  we  can  be  assured  of  its 
attainment  Considering,  however,  at  present  only  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  philosophers  have  divided  Truth, 
(or  the  harmony  of  thought  and  its  object),  into  differ- 
ent species,  to  which  they  have  given  diverse  names  ; 
but  they  are  at  one,  neither  in  the  division  nor  in  the 
nomenclature. 
For  man         It  is  plain  that  for  man  there  can  only  be  conceived 

only  two  , 

kinds  of     two  kinds  of  Truth,  because  there  are  for  human  thought 
Formal  and  ouly  two  spccics  of  objcct.     For  that  about  which  we 
think,  must  either  be  a  thought,  or  something  which  a 
thought  contains.     On  this  is  founded  the  distinction 
of  Formal  Knowledge  and  Real  Knowledge, — of  For- 
mal Truth  and  Real  Truth.    Of  these  in  their  order. 
L  Formal       I.  In  regard  to  the  former,  a  thought  abstracted 
from  what  it  contains,  that  is,  from  its  matter  or  what 
it  is  conversant  about,  is  the  mere  form  of  thought. 
The  knowledge  of  the  form  of  thought  is  a  formal 
knowledge,  and  the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  form 
Formal      of  thought  is,  con8equently,Formal  Truth.  Now  Formal 
two  kinds.  Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds  ;  for  it  regards  either  the 
andj^e-  conditious  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty, — the  Faculty 
of  Thought  Proper, — or  the  conditions  of  our  Presen- 
tations or  Representations  of  external  things,  that  is, 
the  intuitions  of  Space  and  Time.     The  former  of  these 
sciences  is  Pure  Logic, — the  science  which  considers 
the  laws  to  which  the  Understanding  is  astricted  in  its 
elaborative  operations,  without  inquiring  what  is  the 
object, — what  is  the  matter,  to  which  these  operations 
are  applied.     The  latter  of  these  sciences  is  Mathema- 
tics, or  the  science  of  Quantity,  which  considers  the  re- 
lations of  Time  and  Space,  without  inquiring  whether 
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there  be  any  actual  reality  in  space  or  time.     Formal    lect. 
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truth  will,  therefore,  be  of  two  kinds, — Logical  and  L 

Mathematical.  Logical  truth  is  the  harmony  or  agree-  Logical 
ment  of  our  thoughts  with  themselves  as  thoughts,  in 
other  words,  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  the 
universal  laws  of  thinking.  These  laws  are  the  object 
of  Pure  or  General  Logic,  and  in  these  it  places  the  cri- 
terion of  truth.  This  criterion  is,  however,  only  the  nega- 
tive condition — only  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  of  truth. 
Logical  truth  is  supposed  in  supposing  the  possibility 
of  thought ;  for  all  thought  presents  a  combination,  the 
elements  of  which  are  repugnant  or  congruent,  but 
which  cannot  be  repugnant  and  congruent  at  the  same 
time.  Logic  might  be  true,  although  we  possessed  no 
truth  beyond  its  fundamental  laws ;  although  we  knew 
nothing  of  any  real  existence  beyond  the  formal  hypo- 
thesis of  its  possibility. 

But  were  the  Laws  of  Logic  purely  subjective^  that 
is,  were  they  true  only  for  our  thought  alone,  and 
without  any  objective  validity,  all  human  sciences, 
(and  Mathematica-  among  the  rest),  would  be  purely 
subjective  likewise ;  for  we  are  cognisant  of  objects 
only  under  the  forms  and  rules  of  which  Logic  is  the 
scientific  development.  If  the  true  character  of  ob- 
jective validity  be  universality,  the  laws  of  Logic  are 
really  of  that  character,  for  these  laws  constrain  us, 
by  their  own  authority,  to  regard  them  as  the  univer- 
sal laws  not  only  of  human  thought,  but  of  universal 
reason. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  formal  science,  Mathemati- 
the  science  of  Quantity,  or  Mathematics.      Without 
inquiring  into  the  reality  of  existences,  and  without 
borrowing  from   or  attributing   to  them   anything, 
Arithmetic,  the  science  of  Discrete  Quantity,  creates 

VOL.  II.  E 
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LECT.    its  numbers,  and  Geometry,  the  science  of  Continuous 

XXVIT 

^  Quantity,  creates  its  figures  ;  and  both  operate  upon 

these  their  objects  in  absolute  independence  of  all 
external  actuality.  The  two  mathematical  sciences 
are  dependent  for  their  several  objects  only  on  the 
notion  of  time  and  the  notion  of  space, — notions  under 
which  alone  matter  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  for 
all  matter  supposes  space,  and  all  matter  is  moved  in 
space  and  in  time.  But  to  the  notions  of  space  and  time 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  matter  is  indifferent ; 
indifferent,  consequently,  to  Geometry  and  Arithmetic, 
so  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
pure  speculation,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  practical 
application  of  their  principles.  If  matter  had  no  exist- 
ence, nay,  if  space  and  time  existed  only  in  our  minds, 
mathematics  would  still  be  true ;  but  their  truth  would 
be  of  a  purely  formal  and  ideal  character, — would  fur- 
nish us  with  no  knowledge  of  objective  realities." 

So  much  for  Formal  Truth,  under  its  two  species  of 
Logical  and  Mathematical 

Troth*^^  The  other  genus  of  truth, — (the  end  which  the  Real 
Sciences  propose), — is  the  harmony  between  a  thought 

Real  and     aud  its  matter.     The  Real  Sciences  are  those  which 

Sciences,  havo  a  determinate  reality  for  their  object,  and  which 
are  conversant  about  existences  other  than  the  forms 
of  thought.  The  Formal  Sciences  have  a  superior 
certainty  to  the  real ;  for  they  are  simply  ideal  com- 
binations, and  they  construct  their  objects  without 
inquiring  about  their  objective  reality.  The  real  sci- 
ences are  sciences  of  fact,  for  the  point  from  which 
they  depart  is  always  a  fact, — always  a  presentation. 
Some  of  these  rest  on  the  presentations  of  Self-con- 

a  Cf.  Esser,  Logik,  §  172.— Ed.     [Fries,  logil%  f  124.] 
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sciousDess,  or  the  facts  of  mind  :  others  on  the  pre-    lect. 

XXVII 

sentations  of  Sensitive  Perception,  or  the  facts   of 


nature.     The  former  are   the  Mental   Sciences,  theiu,u^sc^* 
latter  the  Material.     The  facts  of  mind  are  given  ISaSTthe 
partly  as  contingent,  partly  as  necessary ;  the  latter, —  M^riJ!" 
the  necessary  facts, — are  universal  virtually  and  in 
themselves ;  the  former, — the  contingent  facts, — only 
obtain  a  fictitious  universality  by  a  process  of  gener- 
alisation.    The  facts  of  nature,  however  necessary  in 
themselves,  are  given  to  us  only  as  contingent  and 
isolated  phsenomena;  they  have,  therefore,  only  that 
conditional,  that  empirical,  generality,  which  we  bestow 
on  them  by  classification. 

Real  truth  is,  therefore,  the  correspondence  of  our  How  can  we 
thoughts  with  the  existences  which  constitute  their  th^^is  a 
objects.     But  here  a  difficulty  arises ; — How  can  we  ^^S-^ 
know  that  there  is,  that  there  can  be,  such  a  corre-  th^ehrand 
spondence  ?  All  that  we  know  of  the  objects  is  through  *  **  ^*  * 
the  presentations  of  our  faculties ;  but  whether  these 
present  the  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  we  can 
never  ascertain,  for  to  do  this  it  would  be  requisite  to 
go  out  of  ourselves, — out  of  our  faculties, — to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  objects  by  other  faculties,  and  thus 
to  compare  our  old  presentations  with  our  new.     But 
all  this,  even  were  the  supposition  possible,  would  be 
incompetent  to  afford  us  the  certainty  required.     For 
were  it  possible  to  leave  our  old,  and  to  obtain  a  new, 
set  of  faculties,  by  which  to  test  the  old,  still  the 
veracity  of  these  new  faculties  would  be  equally  ob- 
noxious to  doubt  as  the  veracity  of  the  old.     For 
what  guarantee  could  we  obtain  for  the  credibility  in 
the  one  case,  which  we  do  not  already  possess  in  the 
other  ?     The  new  faculties  could  only  assert  their  own 
truth  ;  but  this  is  done  by  the  old ;  and  it  is  impos- 
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LEcrr.    sible  to  imagine  any  presentations  of  the  non-ego  by 

1  any  finite  intelligence,  to  which  a  doubt  might  not  be 

raised,  whether  these  presentations  were  not  merely 
subjective  modifications  of  the  conscious  ego  itself. 
All  that  could  be  said  in  answer  to  such  a  doubt  is, 
that  if  such  were  true,  our  whole  nature  is  a  lie, — a 
supposition  which  is  not,  without  the  strongest  evi- 
dence, to  be  admitted  ;  and  the  argument  is  as  com- 
petent against  the  sceptic  in  our  present  condition,  as 
it  would  be  were  we  endowed  with  any  other  con- 
ceivable form  of  Acquisitive  and  Cognitive  Faculties. 
But  I  am  here  trenching  on  what  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  an  explanation  of  the  Criterion  of  Truth. 
Real  Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  only  rational  divi- 

itTiubdivi-  sion  of  Truth,  according  to  the  diflferent  character  of 


uonB. 


the  objects  to  which  thought  is  relative, — into  Formal 

and  into  Real  Truth.     Formal  Truth,  as  we  have  seen, 

is  subdivided  into  Logical  and  into  Mathematical. 

Real  Truth  might  likewise  be  subdivided,  were  this 

MetaphyBi-  requisitc,  into  various  species.     For  example,  Meta- 

physical  Truth  might  denote  the  harmony  of  thought 

Psychoiogi-  with  the  necessary  facts   of  mind ;    Psychological 

^'  Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  contingent 

Physicid.    facta  of  mind  ;  and  Physical  Truth,  the  harmony  of 

thought  with  the  phsenomena  of  external  experience. 
Various  ap-  It  uow  remaius  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  con- 
the  term  fusiou  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  subject,  by 
the  groundless  distinctions  and  contradictions  of  philo- 
sophers. Some  have  absurdly  given  the  name  of  truth 
to  the  mere  reality  of  existence,  altogether  abstracted 
from  any  conception  or  judgment  relative  to  it,  in  any 
intelligence  human  or  divine.  In  this  sense  physical 
t7*vth  has  been  used  to  denote  the  actual  existence  of 
a  thing.     Some  have  given  the  name  of  metaphysical 
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truth  to  the  congruence  of  the  thing  with  its  idea  in    lect. 
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the  mind  of  the  Creator.     Others  again  have  bestowed  1 

the  name  of  metaphysical  truth  on  the  mere  logical 
possibility  of  being  thought ;  while  they  have  deno- 
minated by  logical  truth  the  metaphysical  or  physical 
correspondence  of  thought  with  its  objects.  Finally, 
the  term  moral  or  ethical  truth  has  been  given  to 
veracity,  or  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  its 
expression.  In  this  last  case,  truth  is  not,  as  in  the 
others,  employed  in  relation  to  thought  and  its  object, 
but  to  thought  and  its  enouncement.  So  much  for  the 
notion,  and  the  principal  distinctions  of  Truth. 

But  returning  to  the  paragraph,  I  take  the  next  The  Cnte- 
clause,  which  is, — *  The  Criterion  of  truth  is  the  neces-  Truth. 
fiity  determined  by  the  laws  which  govern  our  faculties 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  necessity  is 
certainty.'  That  the  necessity  of  a  cognition,  that 
is,  the  impossibility  of  thinking  it  other  than  as  it 
is  presented, — that  this  necessity,  as  founded  on  the 
laws  of  thought,  is  the  criterion  of  truth,  is  shown 
by  the  circumstance,  that  where  such  necessity  is 
found,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of 
the  cognitive  thought  and  its  object  must  vanish; 
for  to  doubt  whether  what  we  necessarily  think  in  a 
certain  manner,  actually  exists  as  we  conceive  it,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  endeavour  to  think  the  necessary 
as  the  not  necessary  or  the  impossible,  which  is  con- 
tradictory. 

What  has  just  been  said  also  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  next  sentence  of  the  paragraph, — viz.  *  Certainty  or 
the  conscious  necessity  of  a  cognition  absolutely  ex- 
cludes the  admission  of  any  opposite  supposition. 
When  such  is  found  to  be  admissible,  doubt  and  un- 
certainty arise.'     This  sentence  requiring  no  explan- 
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LECT.    ation,  I  proceed  to  the  next — viz.,  *  If  we  consider 

Y  Y  VTT 

1  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  Certainty, 


we  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge,  Belief,  and  Opinion, 
Knowledge  and  Belief  diflfer  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind.     Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  on  intui- 
tion.    Belief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.   The 
one  is  perspicuous  and  objective,  the  other  is  obscure 
and  subjective.     Each,  however,  supposes  the  other, 
and  an  assurance  is  said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a  belief, 
according  as  the  one  element  or  the  other  prepon- 
derates.' 
Knowledge      In  reference  to  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
— their  di/.  something  in  regard  to  the  diflFerence  of  Knowledge 
and  Belief.     In  common  language  the  word  Belief  is 
often  used  to  denote  an  inferior  degree  of  certainty. 
That  the     We  may,  however,  be  equally  certain  of  what  we  be- 
au kLow-^  lieve  as  of  what  we  know,  and  it  has,  not  without 
ultimately   grouud,  bccu  maintained  by  many  philosophers,  both 
intorUi^    in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  that  the  certainty  of 
BeiieV      all  knowledge  is,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  resolved  into 
by  Ln^L  a  certainty  of  belief.  "  All  things,'^  says  Luther,  "  stand 
in  a  belief,  in  a  faith,  which  we  can  neither  see  nor 
comprehend.    The  man  who  would  make  these  visible, 
manifest  and  comprehensible,  has  vexation  and  heart- 
grief  for  his  reward.     May  the  Lord  increase  Belief  in 
you  and  in  others.''  *    But  you  may  perhaps  think  that 
the  saying  of  Luther  is  to  be  taken  theologically,  and 
that,  philosophically  considered,  all  belief  ought  to  be 
foimded  on  knowledge,  not  all  knowledge  in  belief. 
But  the  same  doctrine  is  held  even  by  those  philo- 
sophers who  are  the  least  disposed  to  mysticism  or 
Aristotle,    blind  faith.      Among  these  Aristotle  stands  distin- 

o    Weitheit,     Th.    iii.     Abth.     2.     Wwks,  p.  778.— Ed. 
Quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  HeifPs 
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guiahed.     He  defines  science,  strictly  so  called,  or  the    lect. 

knowledge  of  indubitable  truths,  merely  by  the  inten 1 

sity  of  our  conviction  or  subjective  assurance  ;  "  and 
on  a  primary  and  incomprehensible  belief  he  hangs 
the  whole  chain  of  our  comprehensible  or  mediate 
knowledge.  The  doctrine  which  has  been  called  The 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  is  the  doctrine  which 
founds  all  our  knowledge  on  belief ;  and,  though  this 
has  not  been  signalised,  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense 
is  perhaps  better  stated  by  the  Stagirite  than  by 
any  succeeding  thinker.  "  What,"  he  says,  *'  appears 
to  all  men,  that  we  affirm  to  be,  and  he  who  rejects 
this  belief  (trurrts)  will  assuredly  advance  nothing 
better  worthy  of  credit."  This  passage  is  from  his 
Nux>machean  EiMcsfi  But,  in  his  Physical  Treatises, 
he  founds  in  belief  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  re- 
ality of  motion,  and  by  this,  as  a  source  of  knowledge 
paramount  to  the  Understanding,  he  supersedes  the 
contradictions  which  are  involved  in  our  conception 
of  motion,  and  which  had  so  acutely  been  evolved  by 
the  Eleatic  Zeno,  in  order  to  show  that  motion  was 
impossible.'^  In  like  manner,  in  his  Logical  Treatises, 
Aristotle  shows  that  the  primary  or  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  must  be  incomprehensible;  for  if 
comprehensible,  they  must  be  comprehended  in  some 
higher  notion,  and  this  again,  if  not  itself  incompre- 
hensible, must  be  again  comprehended  in  a  still  higher, 
and  so  on  in  a  progress  ad  infinitum,  which  is  absurd.^ 
But  what  is  given  as  an  ultimate  and  incomprehen- 
sible principle  of  knowledge,  is  given  as  a  fact,  the  exist- 

a  Various  paase^ges  from  Aristotle  7  B.  viii.  c.  S.    See  ReiSi  Worht, 

to  this  effect  are  cited  by  the  Author,  p.  773.— Ed. 

Beid^s  WorkSy  p.  771.— Ed-  5  Metaphy9,,  ill  (iv.)    4.  Cf.  AticU. 

^  B.  X.  0.  2.— Ed.  Po8t,t  I  2,  3 — Ed. 
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LECT.    ence  of  which  we  must  admit,  but  the  reasons  of  whose 
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1 '-  existence  we  cannot  know, — we  cannot  understand- 


But  such  an  admission,  as  it  is  not  a  knowledge,  must 
be  a  belief ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  according  to  Aristotle, 
all  our  knowledge  is  in  its  root  a  blind,  a  passive  faith, 
in  other  words,  a  feeling.  The  same  doctrine  was 
subsequently  held  by  many  of  the  acutest  thinkers  of 

The  piftton.  ancient  times,  more  especially  among  the  Flatonists  ; 

PrJdiu.  and  of  these  Proclus  is  perhaps  the  philosopher  in 
whose  works  the  doctrine  is  turned  to  the  best  account.* 
In  modern  times  we  may  trace  it  in  silent  operation, 
though  not  explicitly  proclaimed,  or  placed  as  the 
foundation  of  a  system.  It  is  found  spontaneously 
recognised  even  by  those  who  might  be  supposed  the 
least  likely  to  acknowledge  it  without  compulsion. 

Hanu).  Hume,  for  example,  against  whose  philosophy  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense  was  systematically  ar- 
rayed, himself  pointed  out  the  weapons  by  which  his 
adversaries  subsequently  assailed  his  scepticism ;  for 
he  himself  was  possessed  of  too  much  philosophical 
acuteness  not  to  perceive  that  the  root  of  knowledge 
is  belief.  Thus,  in  his  Inquiry ^  he  says — "  It  seems 
evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct 
or  prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses :  and 
that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the 
use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  universe 
which  depends  not  on  our  preception,  but  would  exist 
though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or 
annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed 
by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief, — the  belief 
of  external  objects,  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and 
actions     ....     This  very  table,  which  we  see 

a  In  Platonis  Theologian,  i.  c.  25.      Quoted  in  Rtid^B  Works,  p.  776.— Ed. 
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white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  w^MiM  "T^r. 
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independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something 1 

external  to  our  mind  which  perceives  it."  * 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifestation  of  this  The  maai- 
belief  necessarily  m volves  knowledge  ;  for  we  cannot  Belief  in- 
believe  without  some  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  ^wiedge. 
the  belief,  and,  consequently,  without  some  conscious- 
ness or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the  belief.     Now, 
the  immediate  consciousness  of  an  obiect  is  called  an  intuition,  - 

what 

intuition^ — an  insight  It  is  thus  impossible  to  separ- 
ate belief  and  knowledge, — feeling  and  intuition. 
They  each  suppose  the  other. 

The  consideration,  however,  of  the  relation  of  Belief  The  quei- 
and  Eaiowledge  does  not  properly  belong  to  Logic,  the  relation 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nature  and  Know- 
of  Truth  and  Error.     It  is  altogether  a  metaphysical  per^.  meta- 
discussion  ;  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  ^  ^"** ' 
which  Metaphysics  attempts  the  solution. 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  contains  the  state- 
ment of  certain  distinctions  and  the  definition  of  cer- 
tain terms,  which  it  was  necessary  to  signalise,  but 
which  do  not  require  any  commentary  for  their  illus- 
tration. The  only  part  that  might  have  required  an 
explanation  is  the  distinction  of  Truth  into  Pure,  or 
a  priori^  and  into  Empirical,  or  a  postenori.  The 
explanation  of  this  division  has  been  already  given 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures,^  but  the 
following  may  now  be  added. 

Experience  presents  to  us  only  individual  objects,  Pure  and 
and  as  these  iudividual  objects  might  or  might  not  TraSI. 

a  Inquiry  concerning   ike    Human  phync$^  yoI.  iL   p.  194  et  teq.     Of. 

Underttanding,  sect.  12.    PhUosapM-  fisser,  Logik,  §§  4, 171.— Ed.     [Fries, 

col  Works,  iv.  p.  177.— Ed.  Logik,  §  124.] 

fi  See    above,    Lectures   on    Meta- 
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LECT.    have  come  within  our  sphere  of  observation,  our  whole 

L  knowledge  of  and  from  these  objects  might  or  might 

not  exist ; — it  is  merely  accidental  or  contingent.  But 
as  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects  affords  the 
possibility,  as  supplying  the  whole  contents,  of  our 
«  generalised  or  abstracted  notions,  our  generalised  or 
abstracted  notions  are,  consequently,  not  more  neces- 
sary to  thought,  than  the  particular  observations  out  of 
which  they  are  constructed.  For  example,  every  horse 
I  have  seen  I  might  not  have  seen ;  and  I  feel  no  more 
necessity  to  think  the  reality  of  a  horse  than  the 
reality  of  a  hippogriff ;  I  can,  therefore,  easily  anni- 
hilate in  thought  the  existence  of  the  whole  species. 
I  can  suppose  it  not  to  be, — not  to  have  been.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  every  other  notion  which  is 
mediately  or  immediately  the  datum  of  observation. 
We  can  think  away  each  and  every  part  of  the  know- 
ledge we  have  derived  from  experience ;  our  whole  em- 
pirical knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  merely  accidental 
possession  of  the  mind. 

But  there  are  notions  in  the  mind  of  a  very  different 
character, — notions  which  we  cannot  but  think,  if  we 
think  at  all.  These,  therefore,  are  notions  necessary 
to  the  mind ;  and,  as  necessary,  they  cannot  be  the 
product  of  experience.  For  example,  I  perceive  some- 
thing to  begin  to  be.  I  feel  no  necessity  to  think 
that  this  thing  must  be  at  all,  but  thinking  it  exist- 
ent, I  cannot  but  think  that  it  has  a  cause.  The  no- 
tion, or  rather  the  judgment,  of  Cause  and  Effect  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  the  mind.  If  so,  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience. 


^^^^ 
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LECTURE     XXVllI. 


MODIFIED  STOICHEIOLOGY. 


SECTION  I. — ^DOCTRINE   OF  TRUTH  AND  ERROR. 
SECTION    II. — ERROR, — ITS   CAUSES   AND   REMEDIES. 


A. — GENERAL   CIRCUMSTANCES — SOCIETY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  opposite    lect. 

XXVIII 

of  Truth, — Error,  and,  on  this  subject,  give  you  the - 

following  paragraph. 

t  XCL  Error  is  opposed  to  Tmth ;  and  Error  Pw.  xci. 
arises,  1  %  From  the  commutation  of  what  is  Sub-  char^' 
jective  with  what  is  Objective  in  thought; — *^  «>"«*•• 
2**,  From  the  Contradiction  of  a  supposed  know- 
ledge with  its  Laws ;  or,  3**,  From  a  want  of  Ade- 
quate Activity  in  our  Cognitive  Faculties. 

Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance 
and  from  Illusion:  these,  however,  along  with 
Arbitrary  Assumption,  aflford  the  most  frequent 
occasions  of  error." 

This  paragraph  consists  of  two  parts,  and  these  I  Expiica- 
shall  successively  consider.     The  first  is — *  Error  is 

a  Twesten,  Die  Logik,  inheaondere    Ruiz,  Commeatarius  dt  ScUatia,  &c. 
(^te^noZya-,  §§808,  809.    Ed.    [Of.    Disp.  xcii  p.  925.] 
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LECT.    opposed  to  truth :  and  Error  arises,    I"*,   From   the 

XXVITT 

commutation  of  what  is  subjective  with  what  is  ob- 
jective in  thought ;  2**,  From  the  contradiction  of  a 
supposed  knowledge  with  its  laws ;  or,  3°,  From  a 
want  of  adequate  activity  in  our  cognitive  faculties/ 

Error,-  "  In  the  first  place,  we  )iave  seen  that  Truth  is  the 
agreement  of  a  thought  with  its  object.  Now,  as 
Error  is  the  opposite  of  truth, — Error  must  necessarily 
consist  in  a  want  of  this  agreement.  In  the  second 
place,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  criterion  or  stand- 
ard of  truth  is  the  necessity  founded  on  the  laws  of 
our  cognitive  faculties ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that 
the  essential  character  of  error  must  be,  either  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  these  laws,  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
them.  But  these  two  alternatives  may  be  viewed  as 
only  one  ;  for  inasmuch  as,  in  the  former  case,  the 
judgment  remains  imdecided,  and  can  make  no  pre- 
tence to  certainty,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  ac- 
count no  less  than  in  the  latter,  where,  as  positively 
contradictory  of  the  laws  of  knowledge,  it  is  neces- 

AsMateriaL  sarily  falsc.  Of  these  statements  the  first,  that  is,  the 
non-agreement  of  a  notion  with  its  object,  is  error 
viewed  on  its  material  side ;  and  as  a  notion  is  the 
common  product, — the  joint  result^  afforded  by  the 
reciprocal  action  of  object  and  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  whatever  the  notion  contains  not  correspondent 
to  the  object,  must  be  a  contribution  by  the  thinking 
subject  alone,  and  we  are  thus  warranted  in  saying 
that  Material  Error  consists  in  the  commuting  of 
what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought ; 
in  other  words,  in  mistaking  an  ideal  illusion  for  a 

ab  Formal,  rcal  representation.  The  second  of  these  statements 
that  is,  the  incongruence  of  the  supposed  cognition 
with  the  laws  of  knowledge,  is  error  viewed  on  its 
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formal  side.     Now  here  the  question  at  once  presents    lect. 

XXYIIL 

itself, — How  can  an  act  of  cognition  contradict  its 

own  laws  1     The  answer  is  that  it  cannot ;  and  error,  Aniesfiom 

1  11  i^*'i*/*ii  1    the  want  of 

when  more  closely  scrutinised,  is  found  not  so  much  adequate 
to  consist  in  the  contradictory  activity  of  our  cogni-  the  00^1- 
tive  faculties  as  in  their  want  of  activity.     And  this  ties.  **^ 
may  be  in  consequence  of  one  or  other  of  two  causes. 
For  it  may  arise  from  some  other  mental  power,— the 
will,  for  example,  superseding, — taking  the  place  of, 
the  defective  cognition,  or,  by  its  intenser  force,  turn- 
ing it  aside  and  leading  it  to  a  false  result ;  or  it  may 
arise  from  some  want  of  relative  perfection  in  the  ob- 
ject, so  that  the  cognitive  faculty  is  not  determined  by 
it  to  the  requisite  degree  of  action. 

"  What  is  actually  thought,  cannot  but  be  correctly 
thought.  Error  first  commences  when  thinking  is  re- 
mitted, and  can  in  fact  only  gain  admission  in  virtue 
of  the  truth  which  it  contains  ; — every  error  is  a  per- 
verted truth.  Hence  Des  Cartes  "  is  justified  in  the 
establishment  of  the  principle, — that  we  would  never 
admit  the  false  for  the  true,  if  we  would  only  give 
assent  to  what  we  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend. — 
*  Nihil  nos  unquam  falsum  pro  vero  admissuros,  si 
tantum  iis  assensum  prsebeamus,  quae  clare  et  dis- 
tincte  percipimus.'"  ^  In  this  view  the  saying  of  the 
Roman  poet : — 

"  Nam  neque  decipitur  ratio,  nee  decipit  nnqnam,"  y 

— is  no  longer  a  paradox  ;  for  the  condition  of  error 
is  not  the  activity  of  intelligence,  but  its  inactivity. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph.     The  Error  dia- 
second  is — *  Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignor-  from  ignor- 

a  Principia  Philosopkict,  i.  43.     Cf.         /5  Twesten,  Logik,  §  808.— Ed. 
Med.  iv.  Dt  Vero  et  Paho.  y  Manilius,  il  181.— Ed. 
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LEcrr.    ance  and  from  Illusion,  which,  however,  along  with 
1  Arbitrary  Assumption,  afford  the  usual  occasions  of 

ance  aad       jji  y 

lUuBion.        JMTOr. 

Tgnonmce.  "  Iguorauce  is  a  mere  negation, — a  mere  not-know- 
ledge  ;  whereas  in  error  there  lies  a  positive  pretence 
to  knowledge.  Hence  a  representation,  be  it  imper- 
fect, be  it  even  without  any  correspondent  objective 
reality,  is  not  in  itself  an  error.  The  imagination  of 
a  hippogriff  is  not  in  itself  false  ;  the  Orlando  Furioso 
is  not  a  tissue  of  errors.  Error  only  arises  when  we 
attribute  to  the  creations  of  our  minds  some  real 
object,  by  an  assertory  judgment ;  we  do  not  err  and 
deceive  either  ourselves  or  others,  when  we  hold  and 
enounce  a  subjective  or  problematic  supposition  only 
for  what  it  is.  Ignorance, — not-knowledge, — however, 
leads  to  error,  when  we  either  regard  the  unknown  as 
non-existent,  or  when  we  falsely  fill  it  up.  The  latter 
is,  however,  as  much  the  result  of  Will,  of  arbitrary 
assumption,  as  of  ignorance;  and,  frequently,  it  is  the 
result  of  both  together.  In  general,  the  will  has  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  activity  by  which  know- 
ledge is  realised.  The  will  has  not  immediately  an 
influence  on  our  judgment,  but  mediately  it  has. 
Attention  is  an  act  of  volition,  and  attention  fur- 
nishes to  the  Understanding  the  elements  of  its  deci- 
sion. The  will  determines  whether  we  shall  carry  on 
our  investigations,  or  break  them  off,  content  with  the 
first  apparent  probability ;  and  whether  we  shall  apply 
our  observations  to  all,  or,  only  partially,  to  certain, 
momenta  of  determination. 

iiiuBion.  "  The  occasions  of  Error  which  lie  in  those  qualities 
of  Presentation,  Representation,  and  Thought  arising 
from  the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  thinking 
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subject  itself,  are  called  Illusions.  But  the  existence  lect. 
of  illusion  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  ^^^^"^' 
error.  Illusion  becomes  error  only  when  we  attribute 
to  it  objective  truth  ;  whereas  illusion  is  no  error 
when  we  regard  the  fallacious  appearance  as  a  mere 
subjective  affection.  In  the  jatmdice,  we  see  every- 
thing tinged  with  yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  suf- 
fusion of  the  eye  with  bile.  In  this  case,  the  yellow 
vision  is  illusion  ;  and  it  would  become  error,  were 
we  to  suppose  that  the  objects  we  perceive  were  really 
so  coloured.  AH  the  powers  which  co-operate  to  the  itgaourcea. 
formation  of  our  judgments,  may  become  the  sources 
of  illusion,  and,  consequently,  the  occasions  of  error. 
The  Senses,*  the  Presentative  Faculties,  External  and 
Internal,  the  Representative,  the  Retentive,  the  Repro- 
ductive, and  the  Elaborative,  Faculties,  are  immediate, 
the  Feelings  and  the  Desires  are  mediate,  sources  of 
illusion.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Faculty  of 
Signs,  in  all  its  actual  manifestations  in  language. 
Hence  we  speak  of  sensible,  psychological,  moral,  and 
symbolical,  illusion.^' ^  In  all  these  relations  the  causes 
of  illusion  are  partly  general,  partly  particular  ;  and 
though  they  proximately  manifest  themselves  in  some 
one  or  other  of  these  forms,  they  may  ultimately  be 
found  contained  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
mental  character  of  the  individual  is  conformed. 
Taking,  therefore,  a  general  view  of  all  the  possible 

a  Lh  Fontaine.    See  Mazure,  Cours  alit^  de  la  science  aux  apparences 

d€  Philosophie,  ii.  241.      [Toutes  lea  facticea  que  nos  sens  nous  sugg^rent. 

sciencefl    naturelles    ne    sent    autre  Cest  ce  que  La  Fontaine  a  tr^  bien 

chose  qu'une  guerre   ouverte   de   1&  exprim^  dans  les  Ters  Buivant : 

raiaon    centre    les    deceptions  de  la  '*  Quand  Teau  courbe  un  b&ton,  ma 

aensibilite c'est-a-dire,  qu'ellea  raison  le  redrease/'  &c. — Ed. 

ont  pour  objet  de  reformer  les  erreurs  fi  [Twesten,  Logik^  §  309,  p.  288- 

de  nos  sens,  et  de  substituer  les  r6-  289.   Of.  Sigwart,  Loffik,  §§  484, 485.] 
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LECT. 
XXVIII. 


error. 


Sources  of  Error,  I  think  they  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  classes,  which,  as  they  constitute  the  heads 
and  determine  the  order  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which 
commences  the  consideration  of  the  Second  Chapter  of 
Bacon's  Modified  Logic.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  con- 
tioD  of  the  sider  these  several  classes  in  their  order,  I  may  observe 
that  Bacon  is  the  first  philosopher  who  attempted  a 
systematic  enumeration  of  the  various  sources  of  error; " 
and  his  quaint  classification  of  these,  under  the  signi- 
ficant name  of  idols^  into  the  four  genera  of  Idols  of 
the  Tribe  {idola  trihus).  Idols  of  the  Den,  {idola  specus)^ 
Idols  of  the  Forum  {idola  fori),  which  may  mean 
either  the  marketplace,  the  bar,  or  the  place  of  public 
assembly,  and  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  {idola  theatrt),  he 
thus  briefly  characterises. 


Par.  XCII. 
Error, — iU 
sources. 


t  XCII.  The  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Error 
are  comprehended  in  one  or  other  of  the  four 
following  classes.  For  they  are  found  either, 
P,  In  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual ;  or, 
2\  In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal 
Relations  of  his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling, 
and  Desire ;  or,  3°,  In  the  Language  which  he 
employs,  as  an  Instrument  of  Thought  and  a 
Medium  of  Communication;  or,  4**,  In  the  nature 
of  the  Objects  themselves,  about  which  his  know- 
ledge is  conversant. 


Par.XCIII. 
I.  General 
circumstan* 
ces  which 


1  XCIII.   Under  the  General  Circumstances 
which  modify  the  character  of  the  individual,  are 


a  Nori'm  Organum,  i.  Aph.  xxxix. — Ed. 
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comprehended  l^  The  particular  degree  of  Culti-    lect. 

vation  to  which  his  nation  has  attained  ;  for  its ; 

rudeness,  the  partiality  of  its  civilisation,  and  its  JJjJj^t^ 
over-refinement  are  all  manifold  occasions  of^^^'***^' 
error  ;  and  this  cultivation  is  expressed  not 
merely  in  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but 
in  the  degree  of  its  religious,  political,  and  social 
advancement ;  2^  The  Stricter  Associations,  in  so 
far  as  these  tend  to  limit  the  freedom  of  thought, 
and  to  give  it  a  one-sided  direction  :  such  are 
Schools,  Sects,  Orders,  Exclusive  Societies,  Cor- 
porations, Castes,  Ac. — * 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Course,  I  had  occasion  Expiics- 
to  allude  to  .the  tendency  there  is  in  man  to  assimilate  mu  by 
in  opinions  and  habits  of  thought  to  those  with  whom  ILua,  and 
he  lives.^    Man  is  by  nature,  not  merely  by  acciden-  vy^ 
tal  necessity,  a  social  being.     For  only  in  society  does  huMb^ 
he  find  the  conditions  which  his  different  faculties 
require  for  their  due  development  and  application. 
But  society,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from  a  family 
to  a  State,  is  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  a 
certain  harmony  of  sentiment  among  its  members ; 
and  as  man  is  by  nature  destined  to  a  social  existence, 
he  is  by  nature  determined  to  that  analogy  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  society  supposes,  and  out  of  which 
society  springs.     There  is  thus  in  every  association, 
great  and  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions 
towards  a  common  centre.    As  in  our  natural  body  * 
every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy  with  every 
other,   and  all  together  form,  by  their  harmonious 
conspiration,  a  hesdthy  whole  ;  so,  in  the  social  body, 

a  Bacbmann,  Logik,  §f  402,  408.—        fi  See  Lectures  on  Mgiaphffsiet,  vol. 
Ed.  i.  p.  48.— Ed. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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LECT.   there  is  always  a  strong  predisposition  in  each  of  its 

members  to  act  and  think  in  unison  with  the  rest. 

This  universal  sjnnpathy  or  fellow-feeling  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  diflFerent  spirit  dominant  in  different  ages, 
countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods  of  life.  It  is  the 
cause  why  fashions,  why  political  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm, why  moral  example  either  for  good  or  evil, 
spread  so  rapidly  and  exert  so  powerful  an  influence. 
As  men  are  naturally  prone  to  imitate  others,  they, 
consequently,  regard  as  important  or  insignificant,  as 
honourable  or  disgraceful,  as  true  or  false,  as  good  or 
bad,  what  those  around  them  consider  in  the  same 
light." 
PaMai  Of  the  various  testimonies  I  formerly  quoted,  ot 

tke  power    thc  stroug  assimilatiug  influence  of  man  on  man,  and 

of  custom.        i»     1  i*  -11 

of  the  power  of  custom  to  make  that  appear  true, 
natural,  and  necessary,  which  in  reaUty  is  false,  un- 
natural, and  only  accidentally  suitable,  I  shall  only 
adduce  that  of  Pascal.  "  In  the  just  and  the  unjust,'* 
says  he,  "we  find  hardly  anything  which  does  not 
change  its  character  in  changing  its  climate.  Three 
degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses  the  whole  of 
jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and  a 
few  years,  of  possession.  Fundamental  laws  change. 
Eight  has  its  epochs.  A  pleasant  justice  which  a  river 
or  a  mountain  limits  1  Truth  on  this  side  the  Pyre- 
nees, error  on  the  other  \^^^  It  is  the  remark  of  an  in- 
genious philosopher,  "  that  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the 
'  universe,  all  nations  will  be  found  admiring  only  the 
reflection  of  their  own  qualities,  and  contemning  in 

a  [Meiners,  Uhterauchungm  iiher  die  (vol,  iL  p.  12<J,  ©<L  Faugere.)    Com- 

DenkhriifU    und    Willmakrafie    dea  pare  Lectures  on  MeUtphysict,  vol  i. 

Mentehen,  ii  822.]  p.  86.--£d. 

fi  Pen9iu,  partie  i.   art.  vi.  §  8, 
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others  whatever  is  contrary  to  what  they  are  accus-    lect. 

•  XXYIII 

tomed  to  meet  with  among  themselves.     Here  is  the — 1 

Englishman  accusing  the  French  of  frivolity;  and 
here  the  Frenchman  reproaching  the  Englishman  with 
selfishness  and  brutality.  Here  is  the  Arab  persuaded 
of  the  infallibility  of  his  Caliph,  and  deriding  the 
Tartar  who  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  In  every  nation  we  find  the  same  congratula- 
tion of  their  own  wisdom,  and  the  same  contempt  of 
that  of  their  neighbours. 

"  Were  there  a  sage  sent  down  to  earth  from  heaven, 
who  regulated  his  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  pure  rea- 
son alone,  this  sage  would  be  universally  regarded  as 
a  fool.     He  would  be,  as  Socrates  says,  like  a  physi- 
cian accused  by  the  pastry-cooks,  before  a  tribunal  of 
children,  of  prohibiting  the  eating  of  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes ;  a  crime  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  magnitude 
in  the  eyes  of  his  judges.     In  vain  would  this  sage 
^.pport  hi,  opin  J.  b^  the  dearest  >^ea.».-l 
most  irrefragable  demonstrations ;   the  whole  world 
would  be  for  him  like  the  nation  of  hunchbacks, 
among  whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulists  relate,  there 
once  upon  a  time  appeared  a  god,  young,  beautiful, 
and  of  consummate  symmetry.     This  god,  they  add, 
entered  the  capital ;    he  was  there  forthwith   sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  natives  ;  his  figure  appeared 
to  them  extraordinary ;  laughter,  hooting,  and  taimts 
manifested  their  astonishment,  and  they  were  about 
to  carry  their  outrages  stiU  further ;  had  not  one  of 
the  inhabitants  (who  had   undoubtedly  seen  other 
men),  in  order  to  snatch  him  from  the  danger,  sud- 
denly cried  out — *  My  friends  I  my  friends  1     What 
are  we  going  to  do  1     Let  us  not  insult  this  miserable 
monstrosity.     If  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us  the  gene- 
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LECT.    ral  gift  of  beauty, — if  it  has  adorned  our  backs  with 

1  a  mount  of  flesh,  let  us  with  pious  gratitude  repair  to 

the  temple  and  render  our  acknowledgment  to  the 
immortid  gods."     This  fable  is  the  history  of  human 
vanity.      Every    nation    admires  its   own  defects, 
and  contemns  the  opposite  qualities  in  its  neighbours. 
To  succeed  in  a  country  one  must  be  a  bearer  of 
the  national  hump  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
sojourns. 
The  art  of       Thcrc  arc  few  philosophers  who  imdertake  to  make 
JS?dSI-    their  countrymen  aware  of  the  ridiculous  figure  they 
and  to  lean,  cut  iu  the  BjB  of  rcasou  ;  and  still  fewer  the  nations 
who  are  able  to  profit  by  the  advica    All  are  so  punc- 
tiliously attached  to  the  interests  of  their  vanity,  that 
none  obtain  in  any  country  the  name  of  wise,  except 
those  who  are  fools  of  the  common  folly.    There  is  no 
opinion  too  absurd  not  to  find  nations  ready  to  believe 
it,  and  individuals  prompt  to  be  its  executioners  or  its 
martyrs.     Hence  it  ia  that  the  philosopher  declared, 
that  if  he  held  all  truths  shut  up  within  his  hand,  he 
would  take  especial  care  not  to  show  them  to  his 
fellow-men.       In  fact,  if  the  discovery  of  a  single 
truth  dragged  Galileo  to  the  prison,  to  what  punish- 
ment would  he  not  be  doomed  who  should  discover 
all  ?    Among  those  who  now  ridicule  the  folly  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  are  indignant  at  the  persecution 
of  Gralileo,  there  are  few  who  would  not,  in  the  age  of 
that  philosopher,  have  clamoured  for  his  death.     They 
would  then  have  been  imbued  with  different  opinions ; 
and  opinions  not  more  passively  adopted  than  those 
which  they  at  present  vaunt  as  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened.    To  learn  to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  examine  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect, 
to  survey  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  affected. 
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and  to  study  the  history  of  human  follies.     Yet  in    lect. 

XXVITI 

modem  Europe  six  centuries  elapsed  from  the  foun- 1 

dation  of  Universities  until  the  appearance  of  that 
extraordinary  man, — I  mean  Descartes, — whom  his 
age  first  persecuted,  and  then  almost  worshipped  as  a 
demi-god,  for  initiating  men  in  the  art  of  doubting, — 
of  doubting  well, — a  lesson  at  which,  however,  both 
their  scepticism  and  credulity  show  that,  after  two 
centuries,  they  are  still  but  awkward  scholars.  Socrates 
was  wont  to  say — "  All  that  I  know  is  that  I  know 
nothing/' "  In  our  age  it  would  seem  that  men  know 
everything  except  what  Socrates  knew.  Our  errors 
would  not  be  so  frequent  were  we  less  ignorant ;  and 
our  ignorance  more  curable,  did  we  not  believe  our- 
selves to  be  all- wise. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  influence  of  Society,  both  in 
its  general  form  of  a  State  or  Nation,  and  in  its  par- 
ticular forms  of  Schools,  Sects,  &c.,  determines  a 
multitude  of  opinions  in  its  members,  which,  as  they 
are  passively  received,  so  they  are  often  altogether 
erroneous. 

Among  the  more  general  and  influential  of  these  Two  general 
there  are  two,  which,  though  apparently  contrary,  are,  influent  of^ 
however,  both,  in  reality,  founded  on  the  same  in-  i.  prejudice 
capacity  of  independent  thought, — on  the  same  influ-  IL^ow!'  ^^ 
ence  of  example, — I  mean  the  excessive  admiration  of 
the  Old,  and  the  excessive  admiration  of  the  New. 
The  former  of  these  prejudices,/* — under  which  may  be 
reduced  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  Authority, — ^was  at 

a  Plato,  Apol.,  p.  28. — Ed.  ErretMrt  et  des  Prijugit  rSpandus  (king 

fi  [On  Prejudice  in  general  aee  the  to  SocietS,  Paris,  1810-1818,  S  vols, 

following  works  : — Dumarsais,  Ettai  Sto.     J.  L.  CastUlon,  Etioi  tur  lu 

9wr  la  PrijugUf  new  ed.,  Paris,  1822.  Erreun  et  la  iupentitiont  Ancitnna 

Examen  de  VEaai  «ur  la  Prijug^t,  et  Modenta,  AmBterdam,  17^;  Paxis, 

BerL   1777.     Ettai  ntr  lei  Prijugii,  1767.     Sir  Thomas   Brown,    Vulgar 

Neach&tel,  1796.    J.  A  Sulques,  Da  Srron,    Olanvil,  Sttayi.] 
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LBCT.    one  time  prevalent  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult 

: 1  for  us  to  form  a  conception.    This  prejudice  is  pre- 

Prepiwd  by  pared  by  the  very  education  not  only  which  we  do, 
but  which  we  all  must,  receive.  The  child  necessarily 
learns  everything  at  first  on  credit, — he  believes  upon 
authority.  But  when  the  rule  of  authority  is  once 
established,  the  habit  of  passive  acquiescence  and 
belief  is  formed,  and,  once  formed,  it  is  not  again 
always  easily  thrown  oflF.  When  the  child  has  grown 
up  to  an  age  in  which  he  might  employ  his  own  reason, 
he  has  acquired  a  large  stock  of  ideas ;  but  who  can 
calculate  the  number  of  errors  which  this  stock  con- 
tains ?  and  by  what  means  is  he  able  to  discriminate 
the  true  from  the  false  1  His  mind  has  been  formed 
to  obedience  and  uninquiry ;  he  possesses  no  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  ;  it  is  painful  to  suspect  what  has 
been  long  venerated,  and  it  is  felt  even  as  a  kind  of 
personal  mutilation  to  tear  up  what  has  become  irra- 
dicated  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Ponere 
difficile  est  quce  placuere  diu.  The  adult  does  not, 
therefore,  often  judge  for  himself  more  than  the  child; 
and  the  tyranny  of  authority  and  foregone  opinion 
continues  to  exert  a  sway  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  In  our  infancy  and  childhood  the  credit 
accorded  to  our  parents  and  instructors  is  implicit ; 
and  if  what  we  have  learned  from  them  be  confirmed 
by  what  we  hear  from  others,  the  opinions  thus  re- 
commended become  at  length  stamped  in  almost  in- 
delible characters  upon  the  mind.  This  is  the  cause 
why  men  so  rarely  abandon  the  opinions  which  vul- 
garly pass  current ;  and  why  what  comes  as  new  is 
by  so  many,  for  its  very  novelty,  rejected  as  false. 
And  hence  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  that  truth  is  as  it 
were  geographically  and  politically  distributed  ;  what 
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is  truth  on  one  side  of  a  boundary  being  error  and    lect. 

•  XXYIII 

absurdity  on  the  other.     What  has  now  been  said  of 1 

the  influence  of  society  at  large,  is  true  also  of  the 
lesser  societies  which  it  contains,  all  of  which  impose 
with  a  stronger  or  feebler,— a  wider  or  more  contracted, 
authority,  certain  received  opinions  upon  the  faith  of 
the  members.  Hence  it  is  that  whatever  has  once 
obtained  a  recognition  in  any  society,  large  or  small, 
is  not  rejected  when  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
originally  admitted,  have  been  proved  erroneous.  It 
continues,  even  for  the  reason  that  it  is  old  and  has 
been  accepted,  to  be  accepted  still ;  and  the  title  which 
was  originally  defective,  becomes  valid  by  continu- 
ance and  prescription. 

But  opposed  to  this  cause  of  error,  from  the  preju-  2.  Prejudice 
dice  in  favour  of  the  Old,  there  is  the  other,  directly  the  New. 
the  reverse, — the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  New. 
This  prejudice  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  This  is  the  cause  why 
new  opinions,  however  erroneous,  if  they  once  obtain 
a  certain  number  of  converts,  often  spread  with  a 
rapidity  and  to  an  extent  which,  after  their  futility 
has  been  ultimately  shown,  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  contagion.  But 
the  principal  cause  of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
novelty  lies  in  the  Passions,  and  the  consideration  of 
these  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  causes  with 
which  we  are  at  present  occupied. 

Connected  with  and  composed  of  both  these  preju-  Prejudice 
dices, — -that  in  favour  of  the  old  and  that  in  favour  of  Authority, 
the  new, — ^there  is  the  prejudice  of  Learned  Authority ; 
for  this  is  usually  associated  with  the  prejudices  of 
Schools  and  Sects.     ''  As  often  as  men  have  appeared, 
who,  by  the  force  of  their  genius,  have  opened  up  new 
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LECT.    views  of  science,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  progress 

of  the  human  intellect,  so  often  have  they,  likewise, 

afforded  the  occasion  of  checking  its  advancement, 
and  of  turning  it  from  the  straight  path  of  improve- 
ment. Not  that  this  result  is  to  be  imputed  as  a  re- 
proach to  them,  but  simply  because  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  man  to  be  so  affected.  The  views  which  influenced 
these  men  of  genius,  and  which,  consequently,  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  their  works,  are  rarely  comprehended 
in  their  totality  by  those  who  have  the  names  of  these 
authors  most  frequently  in  their  mouths.  The  many 
do  not  concern  themselves  to  seize  the  ideal  which  a 
philosopher  contemplated,  and  of  which  his  actual 
works  are  only  the  imperfect  representations;  they 
appropriate  to  themselves  only  some  of  his  detached 
apophthegms  and  propo8ition8:and  of  these  compound, 
as  they  best  can,  a  sort  of  system  suited  to  their  un- 
derstanding, and  which  they  employ  as  a  talisman  in 
their  controversies  with  others.  As  their  reason  is 
thus  a  captive  to  authority,  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
exert  its  native  freedom,  they,  consequently,  catch  up 
the  true  and  the  false  without  discrimination,  and 
remain  always  at  the  point  of  progress  where  they 
had  been  placed  by  their  leaders.  In  their  hands  a 
system  of  living  truths  becomes  a  mere  petrified  or- 
ganism ;  and  they  require  that  the  whole  science  shall 
become  as  dead  and  as  cold  as  their  own  idol.  Such 
was  Plato's  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists ; 
such  was  Aristotle's  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Schoolmen ;  and  the  history  of  modem  systems  affords 
equally  the  same  result."" 

So  much  for  the  first  genus  into  which  the  Sources 
of  Error  are  divided. 

«  Bachmanii,  Logikj  |  404,  p.  550. — Ed. 
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LECTURE    XXIX. 

MODIFIED    STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II. — ERROR — ITS   CAUSES  AND   REMEDIES. 

A. — GENERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES — SOCIETY. 

R — AS  IN  POWERS   OF   COGNITION,   FEELING,   AND 

DESIRE. 

L — ^AFFECTIONS. — PRECIPITANCY — ^SLOTH — HOPE  AND 

FEAR — SELF-LOVE. 

In  OUT  last  Lecture,  we  entered  on  the  consideration    lect. 
of  the  various  sources  of  Error.     These,  I  stated, 


may  be  conveniently  reduced  to  four  heads,  and  con-  ^p^*'*^ 
sist,  l^  In  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual ;  2^  In  the 
Constitution,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Eelations  of  his 
powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  Desire ;  3^  In  the 
Language  which  he  employs  as  an  Instrument  of 
Thought  and  a  Medium  of  Communication ;  and  4^  In 
the  nature  of  the  Objects  themselves  about  which  his 
knowledge  is  conversant. 

Of  these,  I  then  gave  you  a  general  view  of  the 
nature  of  those  occasions  of  Error,  which  originate  in 
the  circumstances  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
character  and  opinions  of  man  are  determined  for 
him  as  a  member  of  society.     Under  this  head  I 
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LECT.  stated,  that,  as  man  is  destined  by  his  Creator  to  fulfil 
the  end  of  his  existence  in  society,  he  is  wisely  fur- 
nished with  a  disposition  to  imitate  those  among 
whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  thus  to  conform  himself  to 
whatever  section  of  human  society  he  may  by  birth 
belong,  or  of  which  he  may  afterwards  become  a 
member.  The  education  we  receive,  nay  the  very 
possibility  of  receiving  education  at  all,  supposes  to  a 
certain  extent  the  passive  infusion  of  foreign  and  tra- 
ditionary opinions.  For  as  man  is  compelled  to  think 
much  earlier  than  he  is  able  to  think  for  himself, — :all 
education  necessarily  imposes  on  him  many  opinions 
which,  whether  in  themselves  true  or  false,  are,  in  re- 
ference to  the  recipient,  only  prejudices ;  and  it  is 
even  only  a  small  number  of  mankind,  who  at  a  later 
period  are  able  to  bring  these  obtruded  opinions  to 
the  test  of  reason,  and  by  a  free  exercise  of  their  own 
intelligence  to  reject  them  if  found  false,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge them  if  proved  true. 
.  .  But  while  the  mass  of  mankind  thus  remain,  during 
their  whole  lives,  only  the  creatures  of  the  accidental 
circumstances  which  have  concurred  to  form  for  them 
their  habits  and  beliefs ;  the  few  who  are  at  last  able 
to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  are  still  dependent^ 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  unreasoning  judgment 
of  the  many.  Public  opinion,  hereditary  custom, 
despotically  impose  on  us  the  capricious  laws  of  pro- 
priety and  manners.  The  individual  may  possibly,  in 
matters  of  science,  emancipate  himself  from  their  ser- 
vitude ;  in  the  affairs  of  life  he  must  quietly  submit 
himself  to  the  yoke.  The  only  freedom  he  can  here 
prudently  manifest,  is  to  resign  himself  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  a  slave  not  to  reason  but  to  con- 
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ventional  accident.    And  while  he  confonns  himself   lect. 

XXIX 

to  the  usages  of  his  own  society,  he  will  be  tolerant - 


to  those  of  others.  In  this  respect  his  maxim  will  be 
that  of  the  Scjrthian  prince : — "  With  you  such  may 
be  the  custom, — with  us  it  is  different." 

So  much  for  the  general  nature  of  the  influence  to  M«uit  by 
which  we  are  exposed  from  the  circumstances  of  So-  inftaenoe  of 
ciety ;  it  now  remains  to  say  what  are  the  means  by  !^oe  'oT  * 
which  this  influence,  as  a  source  of  error,  may  beb^^^sIS^. 
counteracted. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  man-  Keeonry 
ner  in  which  our  opinions  are  formed  for  us  by  the » ^^ 
accidents  of  society,  our  unposed  and  supposed  know-  of  the  con- 
ledge  is  a   confused   medley  of  truths  and  errors.  kn^Ld^! 
Here  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  institute  a  critical 
examination  of  the  contents  of  this  knowledge.     Des- 
cartes proposes  that,  in  order  to  discriminate,  among 
our  prejudiced  opinions,  the  truths  from  the  errors,  we 
ought  to  commence  by  doubting  all.'     This  has  ex- 
posed him  to  much  obloquy  and  clamour ;  but  most 
unjustly.     The   doctrine   of  Descartes  has  nothing  Deacartot, 
sceptical  or  offensive ;  for  he  only  maintains  that  it  ^p"  ^"^ 
behoves  us  to  examine  all  that  has  been  inculcated  on 
us  from  infancy,  and  under  the  masters  to  whose 
authority  we  have  been  subjected,  with  the  same  at- 
tention and  circumspection  which  we  accord  to  dubi- 
ous questions.    In  fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  precept 
of  Descartes,  which  had  not  been  previously  enjoined 
by  other  philosophers.    Of  these  I  formerly  quoted  to 
you  several,  and  among  others  the  remarkable  testi- 
monies of  Aristotle,  St  Augustin,  and  Lord  Bacon.^ 

*  DUcoun  de  la  Mithode,  Partie        0  See  Lectwret  on  Metaphysics,  vol 
iL— £d.  i.  p.  90  et  mq, — Ed. 
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LECT.        But  although  there  be  notluDg  reprehensible  in  the 

XXIX  ... 

precept  of  Descartes,  as  enounced  by  him,  it  is  of 


Conditions  less  practical  utility  in  consequence  of  no  account 
^fy%™^  being  taken  of  the  circumstances  which  condition  and 
»pp  icstion.  jjj^^^y  £jjg  application.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the 

judgments  to  be  examined  ought  not  to  be  taken  at 
random,  but  selected  on  a  principle,  and  arranged  in 
due  order  and  dependence.  But  this  requires  no 
ordinary  ability,  and  the  distribution  of  things  into 
their  proper  classes  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  diffi- 
cult fruit^s  of  philosophy.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  among  our  prejudices,  or  pretended  cognitions, 
a  great  many  hasty  conclusions,  the  investigation  of 
which  requires  much  profoimd  thought,  skill,  and  ac- 
quired knowledge.  Now,  from  both  of  these  consider- 
ations, it  is  evident  that  to  commence  philosophy  by 
such  a  review,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher before  he  can  attempt  to  become  one.  The 
precept  of  Descartes  is,  therefore,  either  unreasonable, 
or  it  is  too  unconditionally  expressed.  And  this  latter 
alternative  is  true. 
A  mduai  What  can  be  rationally  required  of  the  student  of 
tl Jn  of '^'  P^^^s^P^y*  is  ^^*  ^  preliminary  and  absolute,  but  a 
tSS*^*be  ff^^^  ^^d  progressive  abrogation,  of  prejudices.  It 
SS'rtHdent  ^^  ^^y  ^®  required  of  him,  that,  when,  in  the  course 
of  phiio-  of  his  study  of  philosophy,  he  meets  with  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  not  been  already  sufficiently  sifted, — 
(whether  it  has  been  elaborated  as  a  principle  or  ad- 
mitted as  a  conclusion), — he  should  pause,  discuss  it 
without  prepossession,  and  lay  aside  for  future  con- 
sideration all  that  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing scrutiny.  The  precept  of  Descartes,  when  rightly 
explained,  corresponds  to  that  of  St  Paul  •  :  "  If  any 

a  1  Cor.,  iii.  18. 
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man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let    lect. 

him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise  ; ''  that  is,  let  

him  not  rely  more  on  the  opinions  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up,  and  in  favour  of  which  he  and  those 
around  him  are  prejudiced,  than  on  so  many  visions 
of  imagination  ;  and  let  him  examine  them  with  the 
same  circumspection  as  if  he  were  assured  that  they 
contain  some  truth  among  much  falsehood  and  many 
extravagancies." 

Proceeding  now  to  the  second  class  of  the  Sources 
of  Error,  which  are  found  in  the  Mind  itself,  I  shall 
commence  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

IT  XCIV.   The  Sources  of  Error  which  arise  Par.  xciv. 
from  the  Constitution,   Habits,  and  Reciprocal  of 'Error 
Relations  of  the  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  the  powers 
and  Desire,  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds,  tion,  fLu 
The  first  of  these  consists  in  the  undue  prepon-  Dewre,-of 
derance  of  the  AiBFective  Elements  of  mind,  (the 
Desires  and  Feelings),  over  the  Cognitive  :  the 
second,  in  the  weakness  or  inordinate  strength 
of  some  one  or  other  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties 
themselves. 


Aflfection  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Feel-  ExpUca- 
ings  and  Desires  exert  an  influence  not  under  the  con- 1.  Prepon- 
trol  of  reason  ;  in  other  words,  a  tendency  by  which  Affection 
the  intellect  is  impeded  in  its  endeavour  to  think  an  nition. 
object  as  that  object  really  is,  and  compelled  to  think 
it  in  conformity  with  some  view  prescribed  by  the 
passion  or  private  interest  of  the  subject  thinking. 

a  ThiB  criticiBm  of  the  precept  of    taken  horn  Crouaaz,  Logique,  t.  ill, 
Deecartee  ia,  with  aome  alight  changea,    part  ii.,  oh.  6,  p.  263  el  le^.— Ed. 
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LECT.        The  human  mind,  when  unruffled  by  passion,  may 
L  be  compared  to  a  cahn  sea.     A  cahn  sea  is  a  clear 


mirror,  in  which  the  sun  and  clouds,  in  which  the 
inflneDoe  of  fomis  of  heav cu  and  earth,  are  reflected  back  pre- 
thTMhir  cisely  as  they  are  presented.  But  let  a  wind  arise ; 
and  the  smooth  clear  surface  of  the  water  is  lifted 
into  billows  and  agitated  into  foam.  It  no  more  re- 
flects the  sun  and  clouds,  the  forms  of  heaven  and 
earth,  or  it  reflects  them  only  as  distorted  and  broken 
images.  In  like  manner,  the  tranquil  mind  receives 
and  reflects  the  world  without  as  it  truly  is  ;  but  let 
the  wind  of  passion  blow,  and  every  object  is  repre- 
sented, not  as  it  exists,  but  in  the  colours  and  aspects 
and  partial  phases  in  which  it  pleases  the  subject  to  ' 
regard  it.  The  state  of  passion  and  its  influence 
BoeUiius  on  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  truly  pictured  by 
Boethius.* 


''  Nubibus  atris 
Condita  nullum 
Fondere  possunt 
Sidera  lumen. 
Si  mare  volvens 
Torbidus  auster 
Misceat  cestum, 
Yitrea  dudum, 
Parque  serenis 
Unda  diebus, 
Mox  resoluto 
Sordida  ooeno, 
Vicdbus  obfitat 


Tu  quoque  si  vis 
Lumine  claro 
Cemere  verum, 
Tramite  recto 
Carpere  callem : 
Gaudia  pelle, 
Pelle  timorem, 
Spemque  fugato, 
Nee  dolor  adait, 
Nubila  mens  est, 
Yinctaque  frenis, 
Heec  ubi  regnant." 


Error  Evcry  crror  consists  in  this, — that  we  take  some- 

Probable    thing  for  uou-existent,  because  we  have  not  become 

°"*^'  aware  of  its  existence,  and  that,  in  place  of  this  ex- 


a  Dt  CimtoL  PhiU,  L.  i.,  Metr.  7.~£d. 
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istent  something,  we  fill  up  the  premises  ot  a  probable    lect. 

reasoning  with  something  else.  1- 

I  have  here  limited  the  possibility  of  error  to  Pro- 
bable Beasoning,  for,  in  Intuition  and  Demonstration, 
there  is  but  little  possibility  of  important  error. 
Hobbes  indeed  asserts  that  had  it  been  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  those  in  authority,  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  this 
truth  would  have  been  long  ago  proscribed  as  heresy, 
or  as  high  treason."  This  may  be  an  ingenious  illus- 
tration of  the  blind  tendency  of  the  passions  to  sub- 
jugate intelligence ;  but  we  should  take  it  for  more 
than  was  intended  by  its  author,  were  we  to  take  it 
as  more  than  an  ingenious  exaggeration.  Limiting, 
therefore,  error  to  probable  inference,  (and  this  consti- 
tutes, with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
department,  the  whole  domain  of  human  reasoning), 
we  have  to  inquire.  How  do  the  Passions  influence  us 
to  the  assumption  of  false  premises  1  To  estimate  the 
amount  of  probabiUty  for  or  against  a  given  propo- 
sition,  requires  a  tranquil,  an  unbiassed,  a  comprehen- 
sive, consideration,  in  order  to  take  aU.  the  relative 
elements  of  judgment  into  due  account.  But  this 
requisite  state  of  mind  is  disturbed  when  any  interest, 
any  wish,  is  allowed  to  interfere. 

IT  XCV.  The  disturbing  Passions  may  be  re-  p«.  xcv. 
duced  to  four  : — Precipitancy,  Sloth,  Hope  and  «<»■,  ■• , 

^  ^  *  Bonroes  of 

Fear,  Self-love.  Em>r,— 

reduced  to 

l^  A  restless  anxiety  for  a  decision  begets  four, 
impatience,  which  decides  before  the  preliminary 
inquiry  is  concluded.     This  is  Precipitancy. 

a  Leviathan,  Part  L  ch.  11. — Ed. 
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LECT.  2^  The  same  result  is  the   effect  of  Sloth, 

XXIX. 

which  dreams  on  in  conformity  to  custom,  with- 


out subjecting  its  beliefs  to  the  test  of  active 
observation. 

3*.  The  restlessness  of  Hope  or  Fear  impedes 
observation,  distracts  attention,  or  forces  it  only 
on  what  interests  the  passion; — ^the  sanguine 
looking  only  on  what  harmonises  with  his  hopes, 
the  diffident  only  on  what  accords  with  his 
fears. 

4°.  Self-love  perverts  our  estimate  of  proba- 
bility by  causing  us  to  rate  the  grounds  of  judg- 
ment, not  according  to  their  real  influence  on  the 
truth  of  the  decision,  but  according  to  their 
bearing  on  our  personal  interests  therein. 

Bxpiica-         In  regard  to  Impatience  or  Precipitation, — **all  is 
i.^'precipi-  the  cause  of  this  which  determines  our  choice  on  one 
^^'       side  rather  than  another.     An  imagination  excites 
pleasure,  and  because  it  excites  pleasure  we  yield  our- 
selves up  to  it.     We  suppose,  for  example,  that  we 
are  all  that  we  ought  to  be,  and  why  'i     Because  this 
supposition  gives  us  pleasure.     This,  in  some  disposi- 
tions, is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  improvement ; 
for  he  who  entertains  it,  thinks  there  is  no  necessity  to 
labour  in  order  to  become  what  he  is  already.     *  I  be- 
SenecA.      licvc,'  says  Seneca,"  *  that  many  had  it  in  their  power 
to  have  attained  to  wisdom,  had  they  not  been  im- 
peded by  the  belief  that  wisdom  they  had  already 
attained.'    '  Multos  puto  ad  sapientiam  potuisse  per- 
Enmju.    venire,  nisi  putassent  se  pervenisse."'^   Erasmus  gives 

a  De  TranquillitcUe  Animi,  o.  1. —        0  Crouaaz,  Logiqiie,  t.  iii.,  part  ii. 
Ed.  ch.  7,  p.  297.— Ed. 
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the  following  as  the  principal   advice  to   a  young    lect. 
votary  of  learning  in  the  conduct  of  his  studies  :    "  To    ^"^^' 
read  the  most  learned  books,  to  converse  with  the 
most  learned  men ;  but,  above  all,  never  to  conceit 
that  he  himself  was  learned."  " 

"  From  the  same  cause,  men  flatter  themselves  with  lUuatra- 
the  hope  of  dying  old,  although  few  attain  to  longe-  ****"'' 
vity.     The  less  probable  the  event  the  more  certain 
are  they  of  its  occurrence  ;  and  why  1    Because  the  im- 
agination of  it  is  agreeable.     *  Decrepiti  senes  pauco-  From 
rum  annorum  accessionem  votis  mendicant ;  minores    ^^^ 
natu  seipsos  esse  fingunt :  mendacio  sibi  blandiuntur : 
et  tam  libenter  fallunt,  quam  si  fata  una  decipiant.' "  ^ 
"Preachers,"  says  Montaigne,   "are  aware  that  the  From 

•  •  1*1*  i*ii*  •         ,        MontaiEne. 

emotion  which  anses  dunng  their  sermons  animates 
themselves  to  belief,  and  we  are  conscious  that  when 
roused  to  anger  we  apply  ourselves  more  intently  to 
the  defence  of  our  thesis,  and  embrace  it  with  greater 
vehemence  and  approbation,  than  we  did  when  our 
mind  was  cool  and  unruffled.  You  simply  state  your 
case  to  an  advocate ;  he  replies  with  hesitation  and 
doubt :  you  are  aware  that  it  is  indifierent  to  him 
whether  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  one  side  or  of 
the  other  ;  but  have  you  once  fee'd  him  well  to  take 
your  case  in  hand ;  he  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in  it, 
his  will  is  animated.  His  reason  and  his  science  be* 
come  also  animated  in  proportion.  Your  case  presents 
itself  to  his  understanding  as  a  manifest  and  indubit-* 
able  truth  ;  he  now  sees  it  in  a  wholly  different  light, 

a  "  Joannes  Alexander  BrassicanuB  Be  doctum  nunquam  pntaret."    Motto 

Togavit  Erasmumj  qua  ratione  doctua  to  Q.  J.  VoBsius,  Oputcula  de  Studi- 

poflset   fieri,   respondit  ex  tempore :  orum  Ratione.    See  Crenius,  Connlia 

si  doctis  aflsidue  conviveret,  si  docto6  et  Methodui,  &c.,  p.  686, 1692. — Eix 

audiret  non   minus  Bubmisse  quam  /3  Seneca,  De  Brevitate  Vitce^  c.  1 1 . 

hoDorlfice,  bI  doctoB  Btrenne  legeret,  si  Crou8aE»  Logique,  1  iii  p.  iL  cb.  7,  p. 

doctos  diligenter  edisceret,  denique  si  297,  ed.  1725. — ^Ed. 
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LECT.   End  really  believes  that  you  have  law  and  justice  on 

XXIX.  J  J  o 

your  side/'  *     It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Montaigne 

was  himself  a  lawyer, — he  had  been  a  counsellor  of  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
Precipitate  It  might  scem  that  Precipitate  Dogmatism  and  an 
ipiB^?  inclination  to  Scepticism  were  opposite  characters  of 
S'S'e^me  miud.  They  are,  however,  closely  allied,  if  not  merely 
•poeitioii.  pj^j^g^  ^£  ^^  same  disposition.  This  is  indeed  con- 
fessed by  the  sceptic  Montaigne.^  "The  most  un- 
easy condition  for  me  is  to  be  kept  in  suspense  on 
urgent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated  between  fear' 
and  hope.  Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest 
moment,  is  very  troublesome  to  me;  and  I  find 
my  mind  more  put  to  it,  to  undergo  the  various 
tumbling  and  tossing  of  doubt  and  consultation, 
than  to  set  up  its  rest,  and  to  acquiesce  in  whatever 
shall  happen,  after  the  die  is  thrown.  Few  passions 
break  my  sleep ;  but  of  deliberations,  the  least  dis- 
turbs me.'^ 
Remedy  Procipitatiou  is  no  incurable  disease.  There  is  for 
t^ion.  ***"  it  one  sure  and  simple  remedy,  if  properly  applied. 
It  is  only  required,  to  speak  with  Confucius,  manfully 
to  restrain  the  wild  horse  of  precipitancy  by  iJie  curb 
of  consideration, — ^to  weigh  the  reasons  of  decision, 
each  and  all,  in  the  balance  of  cool  investigation, — ^not 
to  allow  ourselves  to  decide  until  a  clear  conscious- 
ness has  declared  these  reasons  to  be  true, — ^to  be  suflSi- 
cient ;  and,  finally,  to  throw  out  of  account  the  suf- 
frages of  self-love,  of  prepossession,  of  passion,  and  to 
admit  only  those  of  reflection,  of  experience,  and  of 
evidence.  This  remedy  is  certain  and  effectual.  In 
theory  it  is  satisfactory,  but  its  practical  application 

a  EmoU^  L.  IL  ch.  12.     Quoted  by        $  Enait,  L.  ii.  c.  17. — Ed. 
Crousaz,  I.  c, — Ed. 
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requires  a  moral  resolution,  for  the   acquisition  of   lect. 
which  no  precept  can  be  given. 


In  the  second  place,  "  Sloth  is  likewise  a  cause  of  2.  sioth. 
precipitation,  and  it  deserves  the  more  attention  as  it 
is  a  cause  of  error  extremely  frequent,  and  one  of 
which  we  are  ourselves  less  aware,  and  which  is  less 
notorious  to  others.  We  feel  it  fatiguing  to  continue 
an  investigation,  therefore  we  do  not  pursue  it ;  but 
as  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  we  have  laboured  in 
vain,  we  easily  admit  the  flattering  illusion  that  we 
have  succeeded.  By  the  influence  of  this  disposition 
it  often  happens,  that,  after  having  rejected  what  first 
presented  itself, — after  having  rejected  a  second  time 
and  a  third  time  what  subsequently  turned  up,  be- 
cause not  sufficiently  applicable  or  certain,  we  get 
tired  of  the  investigation,  and  perhaps  put  up  with 
the  fourth  suggestion,  which  is  not  better,  haply  even 
worse,  than  the  preceding  ;  and  this  simply  because  it 
has  come  into  the  mind  when  more  exhausted  and  less 
scrupulous  than  it  was  at  the  commencement.^'  ^  **  The  seneca 
volition  of  that  man,''  says  Seneca,  "is  often  frus-^"*** 
trated,  who  undertakes  not  what  is  easy,  but  who 
wishes  what  he  undertakes  to  be  easy.  As  often  as 
you  attempt  anything,  compare  together  yourself^  the 
end  which  you  propose,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  accomplished.  For  the  repentance  of  an  un- 
finished work  will  make  you  rash.  And  here  it  is  of 
consequence  whether  a  man  be  of  a  fervid  or  of  a  • 
cold,  of  an  aspiring  or  of  a  humble,  disposition.^'  ^ 

To  remedy  this  failing  it  is  necessary,  in  conform-  its  remedy 
ity  with  this  advice  of  Seneca^  to  consult  our  forces, 
and  the  time  we  can  afford,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 

a  Crousaz,  Logique,  t.  iii.  part  iL  ch.        fi  J)e  Ira,  L.  iii  c.  7.     Quoted  by 
7,  p.  802. — Ed.  CrouBass,  Loffique,  t.  iii.  p.  802.— Ed. 
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LECT.   subjects  on  which  we  enter.     We  ought  to  labour  only 
r 1  at  intervals,  to  avoid  the  tedium  and  disquiet  conse- 
quent on  unremitted  application  ;  and  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  any  thought  which  may  please  us 
vehemently  at  the  moment,  until  the  prepossession  in 
its  favour  has  subsided  with  the  animation  which  gave 
it  birth, 
a  Hope         The  two  Causes  of  premature  judgment, — the  aflFec- 
•nd  Few.    ^^^^  ^£  impatj^uce  and  Sloth, — being  considered,  I  pass 

on  to  the  third  principle  of  Passion,  by  which  the  in- 
tellect is  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  truth, — I  mean 
the  disturbing  influence  of  Hope  and  Fear.  These 
passions,  though  reciprocally  contrary,  determine  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  are  equally  unfavourable  for  the  in- 
terest of  truth.  In  forming  a  just  conclusion  upon  a 
question  of  probable  reasoning,  that  is,  where  the 
grounds  of  decision  are  not  few,  palpable,  and  of  de- 
terminate effect, — ^and  such  questions  may  be  said  to 
be  those  alone  on  which  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise,  and  are,  consequently,  those  alone  which  re- 
quire for  their  solution  any  high  degree  of  observation 
and  ingenuity, — in  such  questions  hope  and  fear 
exert  a  very  strong  and  a  very  unfavourable  influ- 
ence. In  these  questions  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first 
place,  to  seek  out  the  premises ;  and,  in  the  second^ 
to  draw  the  conclusion.  Of  these  requisites  the  first 
is  the  more  important,  and  it  is  also  by  far  the  more 
difficult. 
How  Hope  Now  the  passious  of  Hope  and  Fear  operate  sever- 
^onte^.  ally  to  prevent  the  intellect  from  discovering  all  the 
orSbTu/.  elements  of  decision,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in 
*****"  '^^'  forming  a  correct  conclusion,  and  cause  it  to  take  into 
account  those  only  which  harmonise  with  that  con- 
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elusion  to  which  the  actuating  passion  is  inclined,  lect. 
And  here  the  passion  operates  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  it  tends  so  to  determine  the  associations  of 
thought,  that  only  those  media  of  proof  are  suggested 
or  called  into  consciousness,  which  support  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  passion  tends.  In  the  second  place, 
if  the  media  of  proof  by  which  a  counter  conclusion  is 
supported,  are  brought  before  the  mind.  stUlthe  mind 
is  influenced  by  the  passion  to  look  on  their  reality 
with  doubt,  and,  if  such  cannot  be  questioned,  to 
undervalue  their  inferential  importance ;  whereas  it  is 
moved  to  admit,  without  hesitation,  those  media  of 
proof,  which  favour  the  conclusion  in  the  interest  of 
our  hope  or  fear,  and  to  exaggerate  the  cogency  with 
which  they  establish  this  result.  Either  passion  looks 
exclusively  to  a  single  end,  and  exclusively  to  the 
means  by  which  that  single  end  is  accompUshed. 
Thus  the  sanguine  temperament,  or  the  mind  under 
the  habitual  predominance  of  hope,  sees  only  and 
magnifies  all  that  militates  in  favour  of  the  wished- 
for  consimimation,  which  alone  it  contemplates; 
whereas  the  melancholic  temperament,  or  the  mind 
under  the  habitual  predominance  of  fear,  is  whoUy 
occupied  with  the  dreaded  issue,  views  only  what 
tends  to  its  fulfilment,  while  it  exaggerates  the  pos- 
sible into  the  probable,  the  probable  into  the  certain. 
Thus  it  is  that  whatever  conclusion  we  greatly  hope  or 
greatly  fear,  to  that  conclusion  we  are  disposed  to 
leap  ;  and  it  has  become  almost  proverbial,  that  men 
lightly  believe  both  what  they  wish,  and  what  they 
dread,  to  be  true. 

But  the  influence  of  Hope  on  our  judgments,  inclin- 
ing us  to  find  whatever  we  wish  to  find,  in  so  far  as 
this  arises  from  the  illusion  of  Self-love,  is  compre- 
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LECT.    bended  in  this^ — the  fourth  cause  of  Error, — to  which 

XXTX. 


-  I  now  proceed. 


4.  Seif-ioTD.  Self-love,  under  which  I  indude  the  dispositions  of 
Vanity,  Pride,  and,  in  general,  all  those  which  indine 
us  to  attribute  an  undue  weight  to  those  opinions  in 
which  we  feel  a  personal  interest,  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  influential  impediment  in  the  way  of 
reason  and  truth.  In  virtue  of  this  principle,  what- 
ever  is  ours, — whatever  is  adopted  or  patronised  by 
us,  whatever  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  are  at- 
tached,— ^is  either  gratuitously  clothed  with  a  charac- 
ter of  truth,  or  its  pretensions  to  be  accounted  true 
are  not  scrutinised  with  the  requisite  rigour  and  im- 
partiality. I  am  a  native  of  this  country,  and,  there- 
fore, not  only  is  its  history  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar 
interest,  but  the  actions  and  character  of  my  country- 
men are  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in 
which  they  are  regarded  by  a  foreigner.  I  am  bom 
and  bred  a  member  of  a  religious  sect,  and  because 
they  constitute  my  creed,  I  find  the  tenets  of  this 
sect  alone  in  conformity  to  the  Word  of  God.  I  am 
the  partisan  of  a  philosophical  doctrine,  and  am, 
therefore,  disposed  to  reject  whatever  does  not  har- 
monise with  my  adopted  system. 

AriitoUe,—  It  is  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  says  Aristotle,  inas- 
'  much  as  he  is  a  philosopher,  to  subjugate  self-love, 
and  to  refute,  if  contrary  to  truth,  not  only  the  opin- 
ions of  his  friends,  but  the  doctrines  which  he  himself 
may  have  professed.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
philosophers, — for  philosophers  are  men, — have  been 
too  often  found  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  oppo- 

lUuBtntions  sitc  principle.    That  man  pretended  to  the  name  of 

Loeof's«i^  philosopher,  who  scrupled  not   to  declare  that  he 

a  Eih.  Nic,,  I  i  (6).— Ed. 


•^Rva^ 


■^^ 
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would  rather  be  in  the  wrong  with  Plato  than  in  the    lect, 

right  with  his  opponents."    "  Gisbert  Voetius  urged L 

Mersennus  to  refute  a  work  of  Descartes  a  year  before  ©pbio'L^"' 
the  book  appeared,  and  before  he  had  himself  the 
means  of  judging  whether  the  opinions  it  contained 
were  right  or  wrong.    A  certain  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  Padua  came  to  Galileo,  and  requested  that  he 
would  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  term  parol' 
loads;  which  he  wished,  he  said,  to  refute,  having 
heard  that  it  was  opposed  to  Aristotle's  doctrine 
touching  the  relative  situation  of  the  comets.     What ! 
answered  Galileo,  you  wish  to   controvert  a  word 
the  meaning  of  which  you  do    not  knowl     Redi 
tells  us  that  a  sturdy  Peripatetic   of  his  acquaint- 
ance would  never  consent  to  look  at  the  heavens 
through  a  telescope,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  the  existence  of  the  new  stars  discovered  by 
Galileo  and  others.    The  same  Bedi  informs  us  that 
he  knew  another  Peripatetic,  a  staunch  advocate  of 
the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  (a 
doctrine,  by  the  way,  which  now  again  divides  the 
physiologists  of  Europe),  and  who,  in  particular,  main- 
tained that  the  green   frogs  which  appear  upon  a 
shower  come  down  with  the  rain,  who  would  not  be 
induced  himself  to  select  and  examine  one  of  these 
frogs.     And  why  1     Because  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
convicted  of  his  error,  by  Eedi  showing  him  the  green 
matter  in  the  stomach,  and  its  feculae  in  the  intestines 
of   the   animal.''/^    The    spirit   of   the    Peripatetic 
philosophy  was,  however,  wholly  misunderstood  by 
these  mistaken  followers  of  Aristotle ;   for   a  true 

a  Cicero,  Tu$e.  Q^a9L ,  i.  1 7.  1766,  §  882.    First  published  in  1756. 

$  BeimaniB,  p.  389.    [Die  Vtrnv^ft-  The  above  four  aneodotes  are  all  tokeQ 

Uhrt,  van  I{,S,R,  (Hermaiin  Samuel  irom  this  work. — '&D.\ 
Keimarus),  dritte  Auflage,  Hambui^ 
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LECT.    Aristotelian  is  one  who  listens  rather  to  the  voice  of 
L  nature  than  to  the  precept  of  any  master,  and  it  is 


well  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  great  French  anato- 
mist,— ^Biolanus  est  Peripateticus ;    credit  ea,  et  ea 
tantum,  quae  vidit.     From   the  same  principle  pro- 
ceeds the  abuse,  and  soinetimes  even  the  persecution, 
which  the  discoverers  of  new  truths  encounter  from 
those  whose  cherished  opinions  these  truths  subvert. 
SeiMoTe         In  like  manner,  as  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  our 
regard  with  owu  opiuiou,  wc  are  inclined  to  regard  with  favour  the 
opinionB  of  opinions  of  those  to  whom  we  are  attached  by  love, 
whom  we    gratitude,  and  other  conciliatory  aflFections.     "  We  do 
wTy'^tach.  uot  limit  our  attachment  to  the  persons  of  our  friends, 
— we  love  in  a  certain  sort  all  that  belongs  to  them  ; 
and  as  men  generally  manifest  sufficient  ardour  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  we  are  led  insensibly  by  a 
kind  of  sympathy  to  credit,  to  approve,  and  to  defend 
these  also,  and  that  even  more  passionately  than  our 
friends  themselves.     We  bear  aflfection  to  others  for 
various  reasons.    The  agreement  of  tempers,  of  inclina- 
tions, of  pursuits ;  their  appearance,  their  manners, 
their  virtue,  the  partiality  which  they  have  shown  to 
us,  the  services  we  have  received  at  their  hands,  and 
many  other  particular  causes,  determine  and  direct  our 
love. 
Male-  "  It  is  observed  by  the  great  Malebranche,"  that  if 

braoche  .  . 

adduced  to  any  of  our  friends, — any  even  of  those  we  are  disposed 
to  love, — advance  an  opinion,  we  forthwith  lightly 
allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  of  its  truth.  This 
opinion  we  accept  and  support,  without  troubling  our- 
selves to  inquire  whether  it  be  conformable  to  fact, 
frequently  even  against  our  conscience,  in  conformity 
to  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  our  intellect,  to  the 

a  ReckercKe  de  la  Virit£,,h»  It.  ch.  13. —Ed. 
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corraption  of  our  heart,  and  to  the  advantages  which    lect. 
we  hope  to  reap  from  our  facility  and  complaisance."" 


The  influence  of  this  principle  is  seen  still  more  tw'  rfwwn 
manifestly  when  the  passion  changes  ;  for  though  the  w£en  the 
things  themselves  remain  unaltered,  our  judgments  changes. 
concerning  them  are  totally  reversed.     How  often  do 
we  behold  persons  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  recognise 
a  single  good  quality  in  an  individual  from  the  mo* 
ment  he  has  chanced  to  incur  their  dislike,  and  who 
are  even  ready  to  adopt  opinions,  merely  because 
opposed  to  others  maintained  by  the  object  of  their 
aversion  1     The  celebrated  Amauld^  goes  so  far  even  Amauw 

-  n  -  T     •       1     holds  that 

as  to  assert,  that  men  are  naturally  envious  and  jeai-manis 
ous ;  that  it  is  with  pain  they  endure  the  contem-  envious. 
plation  of  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages 
which  they  do  not  themselves  possess  ;  and,  as  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  the  power  of  enlightening 
mankind  is  of  one  of  these,  that  they  have  a  secret  in- 
clination to  deprive  them  of  that  glory.  This  accord- 
ingly often  determines  them  to  controvert  without  a 
ground  the  opinions  and  discoveries  of  others.  Self- 
love  accordingly  often  argues  thus  : — *  This  is  an 
opinion  which  I  have  originated,  this  is  an  opinion, 
therefore,  which  is  true ; '  whereas  the  natural 
malignity  of  man  not  less  frequently  suggests  such 
another  :  ^  It  is  another  than  I  who  has  advanced  this 
doctrine  ;  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  false.' 

We  may  distinguish,  however,  from  malignant  or  The  love  of 
envious  contradiction  another  passion,  which,  though  tion!^ 
more  generous  in  its  nature  and  not  simply  a  mode  of 
Self-love,  tends,  nevertheless,  equally  to  divert  us  from 
the  straight  road  of  truth, — I  mean  Pugnacity,  or  the 

•  Caro^  NowvdU  Logique,  part  ii,        /9  VAH  de  Penter  {Port-Jloyal  Lo- 
ch, Yin.,  p.  288. — Ed.  gie),  p.  iiL  ch.  20. — Ed. 
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LECT.    love   of  Diaputation.    Under  the  influence  of  this 
^^^^'   passion,  we  propose  as  our  end  victory,  not  truth. 


We  insensibly  become  accustomed  to  find  a  reason  for 
any  opinion,  and,  in  placing  ourselves  above  all  rea- 
sons, to  surrender  our  belief  to  none.     Thus  it  is  why 
two  disputants  so  rarely  ever  agree,  and  why  a  ques- 
tion is  seldom  or  never  decided  in  a  discussion,  where 
the  combative  dispositions  of  the  reasoners  have  once 
been  roused    into  activity.      In    controversy  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  wherewithal  to  reply ;  the  end 
of  the  parties  is  not  to  avoid  error,  but  to  impose 
silence;   and  they  are  less  ashamed  of   continuing 
wrong  than  of  co^easing  that  they  are  not  right.« 
Then  affec-     Thcso  afiectious  may  be  said  to  be  the  immediate 
i^ediL  causes  of  all  error.     Other  causes  there  are,  but  not 
^^  ^     immediate.    In  so  far  as  Logic  detects  the  sources  of 
oonditk!^  our  false  judgments  and  shows  their  remedies,  it  must 
fo?^^     carefully  inculcate  that  no  precautionary  precept  for 

efficiency  .•!  •ii.i»  i*«"t 

of  precepts  particular  cases  can  avail,  unless  the  mmost  prmciple 
!S^  of*  of  the  evil  be  discovered,  and  a  cure  applied.  You 
must,  therefore,  as  you  would  remain  free  from  the 
hallucination  of  false  opinion,  be  convinced  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  following  out  the  investigation  of 
every  question  calmly  and  without  passion.  You  must 
learn  to  pursue,  and  to  estimate,  truth  without  distrac- 
tion or  bias.  To  this  there  is  required,  as  a  primary 
condition,  the  unshackled  freedom  of  thought,  the 
equal  glance  which  can  take  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
observation,  the  cool  determination  to  pursue  the 
truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  disposition  to  feel  an  interest  in 
truth,  and  in  truth  alone.  If  perchance  some  col- 
lateral interest  may  first  prompt  us  to  the  inquiry, 

a  L'AH  de  Pemer,  p.  liL,  ch.  20.     ch.  9,  p.  811,  Fttfis,  1820.~Eb. 
Cf.  Caro,  NouveUe  Loffique,  part*ii., 
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in  our  general  interest  for  truth  we  must  repress, —    lect. 

we  must  forget,  this  interest,  until  the  inquiry  be  con- 

eluded.  Of  what  account  are  the  most  venerated 
opinions  if  they  be  untrue  1 — ^At  best  they  are  only 
venerable  delusions.  He  who  allows  himself  to  be 
actuated  in  his  scientific  procedure  by  any  partial  in- 
terest, can  never  obtain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  he  has  to  take  into  account,  and  always,  there- 
fore, remains  incapable  of  discriminating,  with  accu- 
racy, error  from  truth.  The  independent  thinker  must, 
in  all  his  inquiries,  subject  himself  to  the  genius  of 
truth, — must  be  prepared  to  follow  her  footsteps 
without  faltering  or  hesitation.  In  the  consciousness 
that  truth  is  the  noblest  of  ends,  and  that  he  pursues 
this  end  with  honesty  and  devotion,  he  will  dread  no 
consequences, — ^for  he  relies  upon  the  truth.  Does  he 
compass  the  truth,  he  congratulates  himself  on  his 
success ;  does  he  fall  short  of  its  attainment,  he  knows 
that  even  his  present  failure  will  ultimately  advance 
him  to  the  reward  he  merits.  Err  he  may,  and  that 
perhaps  frequently,  but  he  will  never  deceive  himself. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  rise  superior  to  our  limitary  na- 
ture, we  cannot,  therefore,  be  reproached  for  failure ; 
but  we  are  always  responsible  ior  the  calmness  and 
impartiality  of  our  researches,  and  these  alone  render 
us  worthy  of  success.  But  though  it  be  manifest, 
that  to  attain  the  truth  we  must  follow  whithersoever 
the  truth  may  lead,  still  men  in  general  are  foujid  to 
yield  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a  restricted,  obedience 
to  the  precept.  They  capitulate,  and  do  not  uncon- 
ditionally surrender.  I  give  up,  but  my  cherished 
dogma  in  religion  must  not  be  canvassed,  says  one;- 
my  political  principles  are  above  inquiry,  and  must 
be  exempted,  says  a  second ; — ^my  country  is  the  land 
of  lands,  this  cannot  be  disallowed,  cries  a  third ; — 
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XXIX. 


my  order,  my  vocation,  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest, 
exclaim  a  fourth  and  fifth ; — only  do  not  require  that 
we  should  confess  our  having  erred,  is  the  condition 
which  many  insist  on  stipulating.  Above  all,  that 
resolve  of  mind  is  difficult,  which  is  ready  to  sur- 
render all  fond  convictions,  and  is  prepared  to  re- 
commence investigation  the  moment  that  a  funda- 
mental error  in  the  former  system  of  belief  has  been 
detected.  These  are  the  principal  grounds  why, 
among  men,  opinion  is  so  widely  separated  from 
opinion ;  and  why  the  clearest  demonstration  is  so 
frequently  for  a  season  frustrated  of  victory. 


Par.  XCTL 
Rules 
uainst 
EfTon  froin 
the  Affeo- 
tionfl. 


1  XCVI.  Against  the  Errors  which  arise  from 
the  Affections,  there  may  be  given  the  three 
following  rules : — 

l^  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  influ- 
ence of  an  active  affection,  the  decisive  judg- 
ment is  to  be  annulled ;  the  mind  is  then  to  be 
freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  passion,  and  the 
process  of  inquiry  to  be  recommenced  as  soon 
as  the  requisite  tranquillity  has  been  restored. 

2^  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  a  relaxed 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  we  must  reanimate 
this  interest  by  a  vivid  representation  of  the 
paramount  dignity  of  truth  and  of  the  lofty 
destination  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

3^  In  testing  the  accuracy  of  our  judgments, 
we  must  be  particularly  suspicious  of  those 
results  which  accord  with  our  private  inclina- 
tions and  predominant  tendencies. 


These  rules  require  no  comment. 
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LECTURE    XXX. 

MODIFIED    STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II. — ERROR — ITS   CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

B. — AS   IN  THE   COGNITIONS,   FEELINGS,   AND   DESIRES. 

II. — WEAKNESS   AND  DISPROPORTIONED   STRENGTH 
OF  THE   FACULTIES   OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  NOW  go  on  to  the  Second  Head  of  the  dass  of  Errors    lect. 
founded  on  the  Natural  Constitution,  the  Acquired 


Weakness 


Habits,  and  the  Keciprocal  Kelations  of  our  Cognitive  todD^ipro- 
and  Affective  Powers,  that  is,  to  the  Causes  of  Error  gS^n^h  of 
which  originate  in  the  Weakness  or  Disproportioned  |f^  ^r^" 
Strength  of  one  or  more  of  our  Faculties  of  Knowledge  ^^^^•^• 
themselves. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  I  might  consider  the  errors  Neglect  of 
which  have  arisen  from  the  Limited  Nature  of  theN^iinr* 
Human  Intellect  in  general, — or  rather  from  the  mis-  itteS^tT 
takes  that  have  been  made  by  philosophers  in  denying  ^^  °^ 
or  not  taking  this  limited  nature  into  account.^     The 
illustration  of  this  subject  is  one  which  is  relative  to^ 

a  [On  this  subject   see  Crusius.]    meMchlichen  ErkenrUnui,  §  iiZ,  Ist 
[Christian  August  Crusius^  Weg  zur    ed.  1747. — Eo.] 
G€wi$$keit   vnd    ZuverUUtigkeit   der 
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LEGT.    and  supposes  an  acquaintance  with,  some  of  the  ab- 
1-  strusest  speculations  in  Philosophy,  and  which  belong 


not  to  Logic,  but  to  Metaphysics.    I  shall  not,  therefore, 
do  more  than  simply  indicate  at  present,  what  it  will 
1.  Phiio-     be  proper  at  another  season  fully  to  explain.     It  is 
xLLte.  *  manifest,  that,  if  the  human  mind  be  limited, — if  it 
only  knows  as  it  is  conscious,  and  if  it  be  only  con- 
scious, as  it  is  conscious  of  contrast  and  opposition, — 
of  an  ego  and  non-ego ; — ^if  this  supposition,  I  say,  be 
correct^  it  is  evident  that  those  philosophers  are  in 
error,  who  virtually  assume  that  the  human  mind  is 
unlimited,  that  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
a  knowledge  superior  to  consciousness, — a  cognition 
in  which  knowledge  and   existence, — the  Ego  and 
non-Ego, — God  and  the  creature, — are  identical ;  that 
is,  of  an  act  in  which  the  mind  is  the  Absolute,  and 
knows  the  Absolute.     This  philosophy,  the  statement 
of  which,  as  here  given,  it  would  require  a  long  com- 
mentary to  make  you  understand,  is  one  which  has 
for  many  years  been  that  dominant  in  Germany  ;  it 
is  called  the  Philosophy  of  the  AbsoltUe^  or  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Absolute  Identity.    This  system,  of  which 
Schelling  and  Hegel  are  the  great  representatives,  errs 
by  denying  the  limitation  of  human  intelligence  with- 
out proof,  and  by  boldly  building  its  edifice  on  this 
gratuitous  negation.^ 
2.  A  one-        But  there  are  other  forms  of  philosophy,  which  err 

■idod  view  ,  *■     » 

of  the  finit-  not  in  actually  postulating  the  infinity  of  mind,  but 
in  taking  only  a  one-sided  view  of  its  finitude.  It  is 
a  general  fact,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  philosophers,  that  whatever  we  can 
positively  compass  in  thought, — whatever  we  can  con- 

a  See  DUcussions^  p.  19. — Ed. 
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ceive  as  possible, — in  a  word,  the  omne  cogUahiUy  lies    lect. 

between  two  extremes  or  poles,  contradictorily  op- 1- 

posed,  and  one  of  which  must,  consequently,  be  true, 
but  of  neither  of  which  repugnant  opposites  are  we 
able  to  represent  to  our  mind  the  possibility.*    To  niuatrated 
take  one  example  out  of  many  :  we  cannot  construe  dSJ^^ 
to  the  mind  as  possible  the  absolute  commencement  tones,— the 
of  time  ;  but  we  are  equally  unable  to  think  the  pos-  ^mi^ce. 
sibility  of  the  counter  alternative, — ^its  infinite  or  ab-  Srin^ite 
solute  non-commencement,  in  other  words,  the  infinite  m^^t, 
regress  of  time.     Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  looked  **    *°*** 
merely  at  the  one  of  these  contradictory  opposites  and 
argued  thus : — whatever  is  inconceivable  is  impos- 
sible, the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is  incon- 
ceivable, therefore  the  absolute  commencement  ot 
time  is  impossible  ;  but,  on  the  principles  of  Contra- 
diction and  Excluded  Middle,  one  or  other  of  two  op- 
posite contradictories  must  be  true ;  therefore,  as  the 
absolute  commencement  of  time  is  impossible,  the  ab* 
solute  or  infinite  non-commencement  of  time  is  neces- 
sary : — I  say,  it  is  evident  that  this  reasoning  would 
be  incompetent  and  one-sided,  because  it  might  be 
converted;  for,  by  the  same  one-sided  process,  the 
opposite  conclusion  might  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the 
absolute  commencement  of  time. 

Now,  the   unilateral   and    incompetent   reasoning  The  nme 
which  I  have  here  supposed  in  the  case  of  time,  is  ezempuaed 
one  of  which  the  Necessitarian  is  guilty,  in  his  argu-  ^  N^t 
ment  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  human  volitions  ^J^agi^ 
being  free.     He  correctly  lays  down^  as  the  founda-  of  uie 
tion  of  his  reasoning,  two  propositions  which  must  at  ym^ 
once  be  allowed  :  l^  That  the  notion  of  the  liberty  of 

a  See    JHicutnons,  p.   601  et  Beq,     et  uq.—^n. 


a  jsee    jjiKunums,   p.    oux   es    9tq, 
Lectures  on  Metaphytics,  vol.  iL  p.  368 
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LECT.    volition  involves  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  com- 
mencement  of  volition,  that  is,  of  a  volition  which  is 


a  cause,  but  is  not  itself,  qua  cause,  an  effect  2% 
That  the  absolute  commencement  of  volition,  or  of 
aught  else,  cannot  be  conceived,  that  is,  cannot  be 
directly  or  positively  thought  as  possible.  So  far  he  is 
correct ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  apply  these  princi-? 
pies  by  arguing,  (and  be  it  observed  this  syllogism 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  reasonings  for  necessity), 
Whaiever  is  inconceivable  is  impossible  ;  hut  the  sup- 
position of  the  absolute  commencement  of  volition  is 
inconceivable ;  therefore^  the  supposition  of  the  abso^ 
lute  commencement  of  volition  {the  condition  of  free 
will)  is  impossible, — we  may  here  demur  to  the  sump- 
tion, and  ask  him, — Can  he  positively  conceive  the 
opposite  contradictory  of  the  absolute  commencement, 
that  is,  an  infinite  series  of  relative  non-commence- 
ments %  If  he  answers,  as  he  must,  that  he  cannot, 
we  may  again  ask  him, — By  what  right  he  assumed 
as  a  self-evident  axiom  for  his  sumption,  the  proposi- 
tion,— that  whatever  is  inconceivable  is  impossible,  or 
by  what  right  he  could  subsume  his  minor  premise, 
when  by  his  own  confession  he  allows  that  the  oppo- 
site contradictory  of  his  minor  premise,  that  is,  the 
very  proposition  he  is  apagogically  proving,  is,  like- 
wise, inconceivable,  and,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of 
his  sumption,  likewise  impossible. 
And  in  the  Thc  samc  inconsequence  would  equally  apply  to 
L^uiriH  t'he  Libertarian,  who  should  attempt  to  prove  that 
iVShSf of  free-will  must  be  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  its 
^^■'^*^-  contradictory  opposite  is  impossible,  because  incon- 
ceivable. He  cannot  prove  his  thesis  by  such  a  pro- 
cess ;  in  fact,  by  all  speculative  reasoning  from  the 
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conditions  of  thought,  the  two  doctrines  are  in  cBqiiUi-    lect. 

hiio; — ^both  are  equally  possible, — both  are  equally  in- 1- 

conceivable.  It  is  only  when  the  Libertarian  descends 
to  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  Moral  Law 
and  its  conditions,  that  he  is  able  to  throw  in  reasons 

which  incline  the  balance  in  his  favour. 

On  these  matters  I,  however,  at  present  only  touch, 
in  order  to  show  you  under  what  head  of  Error  these 
reasonings  would  naturally  fall. 

Leaving,  therefore,  or  adjourning,  the  consideration  Weakness 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  human  intellect  in  general,  portloSS 
I  shall  now  take  into  view,  as  a  source  of  logical  error,  th^wveri 
the  Weakness  or  Disproportioned  Strength  of  the  sev-  Facuitir,— 

^•t^  ma    _  ft     BOUfCO    of 

eral  Cognitive  Faculties.    Now,  as  the  Cognitive  Fa-  Error. 
culties  in  man  consist  partly  of  certain  Lower  Powers,  Y^^oi 
which  he  possesses  in  common  with  other  sensible  ^"^j^^^'^ 
existences,  namely,  the  Presentative,  the  Eetentive,  the  '  ^'^^^ 
Bepresentative,  and  the  Keproductive  Faculties,  and 
partly  of  certain  Higher  Powers,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
enters  into  the  rank  of  intelligent  existences,  namely,* 
the  Elaborative  and  Regulative  Faculties, — ^it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  the  powers  of  these  two  classes 
severally  in  succession,  in  so  far  as  they  may  afford  the 
causes  or  occasions  of  error. 

Of  the  lower  class,  the  first  faculty  in  order  is  the  i.  The 

''       ^^  Lower 

Presentative  or  Acquisitive  Faculty.     This,  as  youciMs,- 
remember,  is  divided  into  two,  viz.  into  the  laculty  sentative 

Faculty. 

which  presents  us  with  the  phsenomena  of  the  outer 
world,  and  into  the  faculty  which  presents  us  with  the 
phaenomena  of  the  inner."  The  former  is  External 
Perception,  or  External  Sense ;  the  latter  is  Self-con- 
sciousness, Internal  Perception,  or  Internal  Sense.     I 

a  See  Lectures  <m  Metaphysics,  toI.  ii  p.  23  et  mj.— Ed. 
VOL.  IL  H 
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LEOT.    commence,  therefore,  with  the  Faculty  of  External 
L  Perception,  in  relation  to  which  I  give  you  the  follow- 


ing paragraph. 

Par.xcvn.  IT  XCVII.  When  aught  is  presented  through  the 

Pe^^,  outer  senses,  there  are  two  conditions  necessary 

M^e  of  f^r  its  adequate  perception  : — 1**,  The  relative  Or- 

*^''  gans  must  be  present,  and  in  a  condition  to  dis- 

charge their  functions  ;  and  2%  The  Objects  them- 
selves must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  these  or- 
gans, so  that  the  latter  shall  be  suitably  affected, 
and  thereby  the  former  suitably  apprehended. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that,  partly  through  the 
altered  condition  of  the  organs,  partly  through 
the  altered  situation  of  the  objects,  dissimilar 
presentations  of  the  same,  and  similar  presenta- 
tions of  different,  objects,  may  be  the  result.* 

Expiica-  "In  the  first  place,  without  the  organs  specially 
conditions  subservient  to  External  Perception, — without  the  eye, 
^eqaato  ^^^  ^^9  &c.,  scnsiblc  perccptious  of  a  precise  and  de- 
fil^tema?'  terminate  character,  such,  for  example,  as  colour  or 
Perception.  gQ^jj^j^  gj-g  jjq^  compcteut  to  mau.     In  the  second 

place,  to  perform  their  functions,  these  organs  must  be 
in  a  healthy  or  normal  state ;  for  if  this  condition  be 
not  fulfilled,  the  presentations  which  they  furnish  are 
null,  incomplete,  or  false.  But,  in  the  third  place, 
even  if  the  organs  of  sense  are  sound  and  perfect,  the 
objects  to  be  presented  and  perceived  must  stand  to 
these  organs  in  a  certain  relation, — ^must  bear  to  them 
a  certain  proportion  ;  for,  otherwise,  the  objects  can- 
not be  presented  at  all,  or  cannot  be  perceived  without 

a  Knig,  Logih,  §1  38.— Ed.    [Cf.    p.  278.    Bachmann,  Loffil,  §  407,  p. 
Caro,  NouvtUt  Loffigue,  part  ii.  ch.  vL     653.] 
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illusion.     The  sounds,  for  example,  which  we  are  to    lectt. 

XXX. 

hear,  must  neither  be  too  high  nor  too  low  in  quality  ;  '— 

the  bodies  which  we  are  to  see,  must  neither  be  too  iiSrionJ  of 
near  nor  too  distant, — ^must  neither  be  too  feebly  nor 
too  intensely  illuminated.  In  relation  to  the  second 
condition,  there  are  given,  in  consequence  of  the  al- 
tered state  of  the  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  different 
presentations  of  the  same  object ; — ^thus  to  a  person 
who  has  waxed  purblind,  his  friend  ^tppears  as  an  utter 
stranger,  the  eye  now  presenting  its  objects  with  less 
clearness  and  distinctness.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  given  the  same,  or  undistinguishablysimUar,  presen- 
tations of  different  objects ; — ^thus  to  a  person  in  the 
jaundice,  all  things  are  presented  yellow.  In  relation 
to  the  third  condition,  from  the  altered  position  of 
objects,  there  are,  in  like  manner,  determined,  on  the 
one  hand,  different  presentations  of  the  same  objects, 
— as  when  the  stick  which  appears  straight  in  the  air 
appears  crooked  when  partially  immersed  in  water;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  identical  presentations  of  different 
objects^  as  when  a  man  and  a  horse  appear  in  the  dis- 
tance to  be  so  similar,  that  the  one  cannot  be  discrim- 
inated from  the  other.  In  all  these  cases,  these  illu- 
sions are  determined, — ^illusions  which  may  easily  be- 
come the  occasions  of  false  judgments."* 

**  In  regard  to  the  detection  of  such  illusions  and  ProcwiiionB 
obviating  the  error  to  which  they  lead,  it  behoves  us  to  the  dotec- 
to  take  the  following  precautions.     We  must,  in  the  «on«  of  the 
first  place,  examine  the  state  of  the  organ.     If  found  obviating 
defective,  we  must  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  perfec-  to  which 
tion,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  we  must  ascertain 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  evil,  in  order  to  be  upon 

a  Krug,  Loffik,  §  138.    Anm.— Ed. 
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LECT.    our  guard  in  regard  to  quality  and  degree  of  the  false 

presentation. 

"  In  the  second  place,  we  must  examine  the  relative 
situation  of  the  object  and  if  this  be  not  accommo- 
dated to  the  organ,  we  must  either  obviate  the  dis- 
proportion and  remove  the  media  which  occasion  the 
illusion,  or  repeat  the  observation  under  diflferent  cir- 
cumstances, compare  these,  and  thus  obtain  the  means 
of  making  an  ideal  abstraction  of  the  disturbing 


causes.'' « 


In  regard  to  the  other  Presentative  Faculty, — ^the 
Faculty  of  Self-consciousness, — Internal  Perception, 
or  Internal  Sense,  as  we  know  less  of  the  material 
conditions  which  modify  its  action,  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain  so  precisely  the  nature  of  the  iUusions  of 
which  it  may  be  the  source.  In  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject you  may  take  the  following  paragraph. 

Par.  xcvni.  IT  XC  VIII.  The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  or 

MiouLe^T  Internal  Sense,  is  subject  to  various  changes, 

M^of  which  either  modify  our  apprehensions  of  ob- 

"^''  jects,  or  influence  the  manner  in  which  we  judge 

concerning  them.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  false 
judgments  are  thus  occasioned,  Self-consciousness 
is  a  source  of  error.^ 


Expiica-  It  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation,  that  the 
8eif-oon-  vivacity  with  which  we  are  conscious  of  the  various 
varies  in  phdenomeua  of  mind,  differs  not  only  at  different  times, 
'°  '"''^^'  in  different  states  of  health,  and  in  different  degrees 
of  mental  freshness  and  exhaustion,  but,  at  the  same 

a  Krug,  Loffik,  §  155.— Ed.  /3  Knig,  Loffik,  §  1 39.— Ed. 
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time,  differs  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  these    lect. 

XXX 

phaenomena  themselves.     According  to  the  greater  or 1- 

less  intensity  of  this  faculty,  the  same  thoughts  of 
which  we  are  conscious  are,  at  one  time,  clear  and 
distinct,  at  another,  obscure  and  confused.  At  one 
time  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  reflection,  and 
every  act  of  self-attention  is  forced  and  irksome,  and 
differences  the  most  marked  pass  unnoticed ;  while, 
at  another,  our  self-consciousness  is  alert,  all  its  appli- 
cations pleasing,  and  the  most  faint  and  fugitive 
phsenomena  arrested  and  observed.  On  one  occasion, 
self-consciousness,  as  a  reflective  cognition,  is  strong  ; 
on  another,  all  reflection  is  extinguished  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  direct  consciousness  of  feeling  or  desire.  In 
one  state  of  mind  our  representations  are  feeble;  in 
another,  they  are  so  lively  that  they  are  mistaken  for 
external  realities.  Our  self-consciousness  may  thus 
be  the  occasion  of  frequent  error;  for,  according  to  its 
various  modifications,  we  may  form  the  most  opposite 
judgments  concerning  the  same  things, — ^pronouncing 
them,  for  example,  now  to  be  agreeable,  now  to  be 
disagreeable,  according  as  our  Internal  Sense  is  vari- 
ously affected. 

^he  next  is  the  Eetentive  or  Conservative  Faculty, 
— Memory  strictly  so  called ;  in  reference  to  which  I 
give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

IT  XCIX.  Memory,  or  the  Conservative  Faculty,  Par.  xcix. 
is  the  occasion  of  Error,  both  when  too  weak  and  —as  a 
when  too  strong.   When  too  weak,  the  complement  Error. 
of  cognitions  which  it  retains  is  small  and  indis- 
tinct, and  the  Understanding  or    Elaborative 
Faculty  is,  consequently,  unable  adequately  to 
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XXX. 


judge  concerning  the  similarity  and  diflferences 
of  its  representations  and  concepts.  When  too 
strong,  the  Understanding  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  multitude  of  acquired  cognitions  simultane- 
ously forced  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  unable  calmly 
and  deliberately  to  compare  and  discriminate 
these,  a 


Explicit 
iion. 


Feoble 
momoxy. 


Strong 
memory. 


That  both  these  extremes, — ^that  both  the  insuffi* 
cient  and  the  superfluous  vigour  of  the  Conservative 
Faculty  are  severally  the  sources  of  error,  it  will  not 
require  many  observations  to  make  apparent. 

In  regard  to  a  feeble  memory,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
multitude  of  false  judgments  must  inevitably  arise 
fix)m  an  incapacity  in  this  faculty  to  preserve  the 
observations  committed  to  its  keeping.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  incapacity,  if  a  cognition  be  not  wholly 
lost,  it  is  lost  at  least  in  part,  and  the  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  persons  and  things  confounded  with 
each  other.  For  example, — I  may  recollect  the  tenor 
of  a  passage  I  have  read,  but  from  defect  of  memory 
may  attribute  to  one  author  what  really  belongs  to 
another.  Thus  a  botanist  may  judge  two  different 
plants  to  be  identical  in  species,  having  forgotten  Ihe 
differential  characters  by  which  they  were  discrimin- 
ated ;  or  he  may  hold  the  same  plant  to  be  two  different 
species,  having  examined  it  at  different  times  and 
places.^ 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  a 
general  and  unqualified  decision,  that  a  great  memory 
is  incompatible  with  a  sound  judgment,  yet  it  is  an 
observation  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages 


a  [Of.  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  408.]  jB  Krug,  LogiJc,  §  141.     Anm.— Ed. 
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and  countries,  not  only  that  a  great  memory  is  no    lect. 

condition  of  high  intellectual  talent,  but  that  great 1 

memories  are  very  frequently  found  in  combination 
with  comparatively  feeble  powers  of  thought."  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  where  a  vigorous  memory  is 
conjoined  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  not  only  does  the 
force  of  the  subsidiary  faculty  not  detract  from  the 
strength  of  the  principal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
to  confer  on  it  a  still  higher  power ;  whereas  when 
the  inferior  faculty  is  disproportionately  strong,  that 
so  far  from  nourishing  and  corroborating  the  superior, 
it  tends  to  reduce  this  faculty  to  a  lower  level  than 
that  at  which  it  would  have  stood,  if  united  with  a . 
less  overpowering  subsidiary.  The  greater  the  maga- 
zine of  various  knowledge  which  the  memory  contains, 
the  better  for  the  understanding,  provided  the  un- 
derstanding can  reduce  this  various  knowledge  to 
order  and  subjection  "  A  great  memory  is  the  prin-^ 
cipal  condition  of  bringing  before  the  mind  many 
different  representations  and  notions  at  once,  or  in 
rapid  succession.  This  simultaneous  or  nearly  simul- 
taneous presence  disturbs,  however,  the  tranquil  com- 
parison of  a  small  number  of  ideas,  which,  if  it  shall 
judge  aright,  the  intellect  must  contemplate  with  a 
fixed  and  steady  attention.''  ^  Now,  where  an  intellect 
possesses  the  power  of  concentration  in  a  high  degree, 
it  will  not  be  harassed  in  its  meditations  by  the  offi- 
cious intrusions  of  the  subordinate  faculties,  however 
vigorous  these  in  themselves  may  be,  but  will  control 
their  vigour  by  exhausting  in  its  own  operations  the 

a  CompAre  Zeehtrei  on  MetaphyBict,    MuOs,  quoted  by  Stewart,  Elem.,  Part 
ToL  iL  p.  223. — Ed.  iiL  ch.  i.  sect  vL     Collected  Works, 

/9  Diderot,  Lettre  sur  le*  Sourde  et    voL  iv.  p.  249. 
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Remedies 
for  those 
opposita 
oxtrezDos. 


3.  The  Re- 

protluctivo 
Faculty. 


whole  applicable  energy  of  mind.  Whereas  where 
the  inferior  is  more  vigorous  than  the  superior,  it  will, 
in  like  manner,  engross  in  its  own  function  the  dis- 
posable amount  of  activity,  and  overwhelm  the  prin- 
cipal faculty  with  materials,  many  even  in  proportion 
as  it  is  able  to  elaborate  few.  This  appears  to  me  the 
reason,  why  men  of  strong  memories  are  so  often  men 
of  proportionally  weak  judgments,  and  why  so  many 
errors  arise  from  the  possession  of  a  faculty,  the  per- 
fection of  which  ought  to  exempt  them  from  many 
mistaken  judgments. 

As  to  the  remedy  for  these  opposite  extremes.  The 
former, — ^the  imbecility  of  Memory, — can  only  be  allevi- 
ated by  invigorating  the  capacity  of  Eetention  through 
mnemonic  exercises  and  methods ;  the  latter, — the  in- 
ordinate vigour  of  Memory, — ^by  cultivating  the  Under- 
standing to  the  neglect  of  the  Conservative  Faculty. 
Jt  will,  likewise,  be  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard 
against  the  errors  originating  in  these  counter  sources. 
In  the  one  case  distrusting  the  accuracy  of  the  facts, 
in  the  other,  the  accuracy  of  their  elaboration.* 

The  next  faculty  is  the  Reproductive.  This,  whSn 
its  operation  is  voluntarily  exerted,  is  called  Recollec- 
tion or  Reminiscence ;  when  it  energises  spontane- 
ously or  without  volition,  it  is  called  Suggestion.  The 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed  in  either  case,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  are  called  the  Laws  of  Mental 
Associaiion.  This  Reproductive  Faculty,  like  the 
Retentive,  is  the  cause  of  error,  both  if  its  vigour  be 
defective,  or  if  it  be  too  strong.  I  shall  consider  Re- 
collection and  Suggestion  severally  and  apart.  In 
regard  to  the  former  I  give  you  the  following  para- 
graph. 

a  Cf.  Krug,  Logik^  §  156.     Anm. — Ed. 
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T  C.  The   Eeproductive    Faculty,  in  so  far    lect. 

XXX. 


as  it  is  voluntarily  exercised,  as  Beminiscence, 
becomes  a  source  of  Error  as  it  is  either  too^"^^^.^ 
sluggish  or  too  prompt,  precisely  as  the  Beten-  ^*°^" 
tive  Faculty,  combined  with  which  it  constitutes  ^^^'• 
Memoiy  in  the  looser  signification. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  very  little  in  special  reference  Expiica- 
to  Reminiscence,  for  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  Rei^inig- 
Conservative  Faculty  or  Memory  Proper  in  its  higher  it«  undue 
vigour,  was  applicable  to,  and  in  fact  supposed  a  cor-  ^ ''''  ^' 
responding  degree  of,  the  Reproductiva     For,  however 
great  may  be  the  mass  of  cognitions  retained  in  the 
mind,  that  is,  out  of  consciousness  but  potentially 
capable  of  being  called  into  consciousness,  these  can 
never  of  themselves  oppress  the  Understanding  by 
their  simultaneous  crowding  or  rapid  succession,  if 
the  faculty  by  which  they  are  revoked  into  conscious- 
ness be  inert ;  whereas,  if  this  revocative  faculty  be 
comparatively  alert  and  vigorous,  a  smaller  magazine 
of  retained  cognitions  may  suffice  to  harass  the  intel-* 
lect  with  a  ceaseless  supply  of  materials  too  profuse 
for  its  capacity  of  elaboration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inactivity  of  our  Recollec-  its  inacti- 
tion  is  a  source  of  error,  precisely  as  the  weakness  of  '^^^' 
our  Memory  proper ;  for  it  is  of  the  same  effect  in 
relation  to  our  judgments,  whether  the  cognitions  re- 
quisite for  a  decision  be  not  retained  in  the  mind,  or 
whether,  being  retained,  they  are  not  recalled  into 
consciousness  by  Reminiscence. 

In  regard  to  Suggestion,  or  the  Reproductive  Faculty 
operating  spontaneously,  that  is,  not  in  subservience 
to  an  act  of  Will, — I  shall  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 
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Par.  CI. 

b.  Sugges- 
tion,—M  a 
■onrce  of 
Error. 


1  CI.  As  our  Cognitions,  Feelings^  and  Desires 
are  connected  together  by  what  are  called  the 
Laws  of  AssocicUion,  and  as  each  link  in  the 
chain  of  thought  suggests  or  awakens  into  con- 
sciousness some  other  in  conformity  to  these 
Laws, — ^these  Laws,  as  they  bestow  a  strong  sub- 
jective connection  on  thoughts  and  objects  of  a 
wholly  arbitrary  union,  frequently  occasion  great 
confusion  and  error  in  our  judgments. 


Explica- 
tion. 


''  Even  in  methodical  thinking,  we  do  not  connect 
all  our  thoughts  intentionally  and  rationally,  but 
many  press  forward  into  the  train,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  some  external  impression,  or  in  virtue  of 
certain  internal  relations,  which,  however,  are  not  of  a 
logical  dependency.  Thus,  thoughts  tend  to  suggest 
each  other,  which  have  reference  to  things  of  which 
we  were  previously  cognisant  as  coexistent,  or  as  im- 
mediately consequent,  which  have  been  apprehended 
as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  or  which  have 
stood  together  in  reciprocal  and  striking  contrast. 
This  connection,  though  precarious  and  non-logical,  is 
thus,  however,  governed  by  certain  laws,  which  have 
been  called  the  Laws  of  Association^^  *  These  laws, 
which  I  have  just  enumerated,  viz.  the  Law  of  Co- 
existence or  Simultaneity,  the  Law  of  Continuity  or 
Immediate  Succession,  the  Law  of  Similarity,  and  the 
Law  of  Contrast,  are  all  only  special  modifications  of 
one  general  law  which  I  would  call  the  Law  of  Redin- 
tegration P ;  that  is,  the  principle  according  to  which 
whatever  has  previously  formed  a  part  of  one  total 
act  of  consciousness,  tends,  when  itself  recalled  into 


a  Krug,  Logil,  §  144.     Anm. — Ed.     il  p.  283  et  aeq, — Ed. 
fi  See  Lectures  wi  Metapfiyaia,  voL 
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consciousness,  to  reproduce  along  with  it  the  other    lect. 

parts  of  that  original  whole.     But  though  these  tend- L 

encies  be  denominated  laws,  the  influence  which  they 
exerts  though  often  strong  and  sometimes  irresistible, 
is  only  contingent ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
thoughts  which  have  previously  stood  to  each  other  in 
one  or  other  of  the  four  relations  do  not  suggest  each 
other.  The  Laws  of  Association  stand,  therefore,  on 
a  very  different  footing  from  the  laws  of  logical  con- 
nection. But  those  Laws  of  Association,  contingent 
though  they  be,  exert  a  great  and  often  a  very  perni- 
cious influence  upon  thought,  inasmuch  as  by  the  in- 
voluntary intrusion  of  representations  into  the  mental 
chain,  which  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  there  arises  a  perplexed  and  redundant  tissue 
of  thought,  into  which  false  characters  may  easily 
find  admission,  and  in  which  true  characters  may 
easily  be  overlooked."  But  this  is  not  all.  For,  by 
being  once  blended  together  in  our  consciousness, 
things  really  distinct  in  their  nature  tend  again  natu- 
rally to  reassociate,  and,  at  every  repetition  of  this 
conjunction,  this  tendency  is  fortified,  and  their  mu- 
tual suggestion  rendered  more  certain  and  irresistible. 
It  is  in  virtue  of  this  principle  of  Association  and  inflrtenco 

of  A  ftHOf*!  — 

Custom,  that  things  are  clothed  by  us  with  the  preca-  ation  in 
rious  attributes  of  deformity  or  beauty ;  and  some  Ta»te™  *" 
philosophers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  our 
principles  of  Taste  are  exclusively  dependent  on  the 
accidents  of  Association.  But  if  this  be  an  exagger- 
ation, it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Association  en- 
joys an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  empire  of  taste, 
and,  in  particular,  that  fashion  is  almost  wholly  sub- 
ject to  its  control. 

a  Knigj  Logik,  §  U4.    Aum.—  Ed. 
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LECT. 
XXX. 

Stewart 
qaoted. 


On  this  subject  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
the  first  volume  of  Mr  Stewart^s  Elements.  "  In  mat- 
ters of  Taste,  the  eflfects  which  we  consider,  are  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  itself,  and  are  accompanied  either 
with  pleasure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to 
casual  association  is  much  stronger  than  it  commonly 
is  with  respect  to  physical  events;  and  when  such 
associations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to 
any  important  inconvenience,  similar  to  those  which 
result  from  physical  mistakes,  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  corrected  by  mere  experience,  unassisted  by 
study.  To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  de- 
formity, is  stiU  more  remarkable  than  on  our  specula- 
tive conclusions  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  led  some 
philosophers  to  suppose  that  association  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  notions,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  taste,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  human  constitution.  But  this 
is  undoubtedly  pushing  the  theory  a  great  deal  too 
far.  The  association  of  ideas  can  never  account  for 
the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may, 
indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  indifferent 
in  itself  may  become  a  source  of  pleasure,  by  being 
connected  in  the  mind  with  something  else  which  is 
naturally  agreeable  ;  but  it  presupposes,  in  every  in- 
stance, the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feel- 
ings which  it  is  its  province  to  combine  :  insomuch 
that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  wherever  associa- 
tion produces  a  change  in  our  judgments  on  matters 
of  taste,  it  does  so  by  co-operating  with  some  natural 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of 
certain  original  sources  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 
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"  A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  appeared  awk-    ^ect. 

ward,  acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appear- 

ance  of  elegance.  By  being  accustomed  to  see  it 
worn  by  those  whom  we  consider  as  models  of  taste, 
it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  we  receive  from  the  ease  and  grace  and  refine- 
ment of  their  manners.  When  it  pleases  by  itself,  the 
efiect  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  object  actually  be- 
fore us,  but  to  the  impressions  with  which  it  has  been 
generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally  recalls  to 
the  mind. 

"  This  observation  points  out  the  cause  of  the  per- 
petual vicissitudes  in  dress,  and  in  everything  whose 
chief  recommendation  arises  from  fashion.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  efiect  of  an  ornament 
arises  from  association,  the  effect  will  continue  only 
while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When  it  is 
adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceases  to  be 
associated  with  ideas  of  taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is 
associated  with  ideas  of  affectation,  absurd  imitation, 
and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  aside  by  the 
higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoid  every  circum- 
stance in  external  appearance  which  is  debased  by  low 
and  common  use ;  and  they  are  led  to  exercise  their 
invention  in  the  introduction  of  some  new  peculiari- 
ties, which  first  become  fashionable,  then  common,  and 
last  of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vulgar.''  ^ 

"  Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted  to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  regarded  as  a  model 
of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absurd  or 
fantastical  dress  ;  so  a  man  of  splendid  virtues  may 

a  EUmmtSf  yoL  i^  Part  i.  chap.  ▼.    CothcUd  Workt,  ii.  p.  822  ei  teq» 
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LECT.    attract  some  esteem  also  to  his  imperfections  ;  and,  if 

'—  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  may  render  his  vices 

and  follies  objects  of  general  imitation   among  the 
multitude. 

"  *  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11./  says  Mr  Smith,"  '  a 
degree  of  licentiousness  was  deemed  the  characteris- 
tic of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  connected,  according 
to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  generosity,  sincer- 
ity, magnanimity,  loyalty ;  and  proved  that  the  per- 
son who  acted  in  this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and 
not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  manners  and  regularity 
of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  were  altogether  un- 
fashionable, and  were  connected,  in  the  imagination  of 
that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  man- 
ners. To  superficial  minds  the  vices  of  the  great  seem 
at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connect  them  not  only 
with  the  splendour  of  fortune,  but  with  many  superior 
virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors ;  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independency ;  with  frankness, 
generosity,  humanity,  and  poUteness.  The  virtues  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrarjr,— their 
paa;simonious  frugaUty,  their  painful  industry,  and 
rigid  adherence  to  rules,  seem  to  them  mean  and  dis- 
agreeable. They  connect  them  both  with  the  mean- 
ness of  the  station  to  which  these  qualities  commonly 
belong,  and  with  many  great  vices  which  they  suppose 
usuaUy  accompany  them ;  such  as  an  abject,  cowardly, 
ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition.^  "^ 
Condiiiac        "  In  general,"  says  Condillac,  "  the  impression  we 

quoted  on  •  •       •!        t*/sp  j^     •  j  !•  i*^  i 

the  inflQ.    experience  m  the  different  circumstances  of  life,  makes 

^^lation.  us  associate  ideas  with  a  force  which  renders  them 

ever  after  for  us  indissoluble.     We  cannot,  for  ex- 

a    Theory    of    Moral    Sentiments,        /3  Elements,  yo\.  L  o.  v.  §  3.     Col- 
Part  V.  0.  2. — Ed.  lected  Worhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  885. 
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ample,  frequent  the  society  of  our  fellow-men  without    lect. 

insensibly  associating  the  notions  of  certain  intellec- '- 

tual  or  moral  qualities  with  certain  corporeal  charac- 
ters.    This  is  the  reason  why  persons  of  a  decided 
physiognomy  please  or  displease  us  more  than  others  ; 
for  a  physiognomy  is  only  an  assemblage  of  characters, 
with  which  we  have  associated  notions  which  are  not 
suggested  without  an  accompaniment  of  satisfaction 
or  disgust.    It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at  that 
we  judge  men  according  to  their  physiognomy,  and 
that  we  sometimes  feel  towards  them  at  first  sight 
aversion  or  inclination.      In  consequence  of   these 
associations,  we  are  often  vehemently  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  certain  individuals,  and  no  less  violently 
disposed  against  others.     It  is  because  all  that  strikes 
us  in  our  friends  or  in  our  enemies  is  associated  with 
the  agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  we 
severally  experience ;  and  because  the  faults  of  the 
former  borrow  always  something  pleasing  from  their 
amiable  qualities ;  whereas  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  latter  seem  always  to  participate  of  their  vices. 
Hence  it  is  that  these  associations  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  our  whole  conduct.    They  foster  our  love 
or  hatred ;  enhance  our  esteem  or  contempt ;  excite 
our  gratitude  or  indignation  ;  and  produce  those  sym- 
pathies,— those  antipathies,  or  those  capricious  inclin- 
ations, for  which  we  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to 
render  a  reason.     Descartes  teUs  us  that  through  life 
he  had  always  felt  a  strong  predilection  for  squint 
eyes, — ^which  he  explains  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  nursery-maid  by  whom  he  had  been  kindly  tended, 
and  to  whom  as  a  child  he  was,  consequently,  much 
attached,  had  this  defect.^'  *    'S  Gravesande,  I  think  it 

a  Oriffine  de$  Ccnnoi8$ance$  Humaines,  sect.  ii.  ch.  ix.  §  80. — Ed. 
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LECT.    isy  who  tells  us  he  knewa  man,  and  a  man  otherwise 

L  of  sense,  who  had  a  severe  fall  fipom  a  waggon ;  and 

thereafter  he  could  never  enter  a  waggon  without  fear 
and  trembling,  though  he  daily  used,  without  appre- 
hension, another  and  far  more  dangerous  vehicle.^  A 
girl  once  and  again  sees  her  mother  or  maid  fainting 
and  vociferating  at  the  appearance  of  a  mouse ;  if  she 
has  afterwards  to  escape  from  danger,  she  will  rather 
pass  through  flames  than  take  a  patent  way,  if  ob- 
structed by  a  ridtcidtts  mus.  A  remarkable  example 
of  the  false  judgments  arising  from  this  principle  of 

reference  to  the  war  of  the  Scythians  with  their  slaves. 
The  slaves,  after  they  had  repeatedly  repulsed  several 
attacks  with  arms,  were  incontinently  put  to  flight 
when  their  masters  came  out  against  them  with  their 
whips.'* 

I  shall  now  ofier  an  observation  in  regard  to  the 
appropriate  remedy  for  this  evil  influence  of  Associa- 
tion. 
onw  re-         The  only  mean  by  which  we  can  become  aware  of, 
theinflaonce  couuteract,  aud  overcome,  this  besetting  weakness  of 
tion  is  the    our  uaturc,   is  Philosophy, — ^the  Philosophy  of  the 
of  l^^  ^  Human  Mind ;  and  this  studied  both  in  the  conscious- 
MhlT*      ness  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  history  of  the  spe- 
cies.    The  philosophy  of  mind,  as  studied  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual,  exhibits  to  us  the  source 
and  nature  of  the  illusion.     It  accustopis  us  to  discri- 
minate the  casual,  from  the  necessary,  combinations 
of  thought ;  it  sharpens  and  corroborates  our  facul- 

a  Introductio  ad  Philoaophiam,  Zo"  low  are  alBO  from  *B  GntveBande. — 

gica,  c.  26.    The  example,  however,  is  £d. 

given  as  a  sappoeed  case,  not  as  a  fi  Herod.,  iv.  S.    Justin.,  iL  5.— 

fact    The  two  ioBtances  which  fol.  Ed. 
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ties,  encourages  our  reason  to  revolt  against  the  blind    lect. 

preformations  of  opinion,  and  finally  enables  us  to  '- 

break  through  the  enchanted  circle  within  which  Cus- 
tom and  Association  had  enclosed  us.  But  in  the 
accompUshment  of  this  end,  we  are  greatly  aided  by 
the. study  of  man  under  the  various  circumstances 
which  have  concurred  in  modifying  his  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  In  the  great  spectacle  of  his- 
tory, we  behold  in  different  ages  and  countries  the 
predominance  of  different  systems  of  association,  and 
these  ages  and  countries  are,  consequently,  distin- 
guished by  the  prevalence  of  different  systems  of 
opinions.  But  all  is  not  fluctuating ;  and,  amid  the 
ceaseless  changes  of  accidental  circumstances  and  pre- 
carious beliefs,  we  behold  some  principles  ever  active, 
and  some  truths  always  commanding  a  recognition. 
We  thus  obtain  the  means  of  discriminating,  in  so 
far  as  our  unassisted  reason  is  conversant  about  mere 
worldly  concerns,  between  what  is  of  universal  and 
necessary  certainty,  and  what  is  only  of  local  and 
temporary  acceptation  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  latter, 
in  witnessing  the  influence  of  an  arbitrary  association 
in  imposing  the  most  irrational  opinions  on  our  fel- 
low men,  our  eyes  are  opened,  and  we  are  warned  of 
the  danger  £rom  the  same  illusion  to  ourselves.  And 
as  the  philosophy  of  man  affords  us  at  once  the  indi- 
cation and  the  remedy  of  this  illusion,  so  the  philo- 
sophy of  man  does  this  exclusively  and  alone.  Our 
irrational  associations,  our  habits  of  groundless  credu- 
lity and  of  arbitrary  scepticism,  find  no  medicine  in 
the  study  of  aught  beyond  the  domain  of  mind  itself. 
As  Goethe  has  well  observed,  "  Mathematics  remove 
no  prejudice;    they  cannot  mitigate  obstinacy,   or 

VOL.   II.  I 
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LECT.    temper  party-spirit  ;'^«  in  a  word,  as  to  any  moral 


influence  upon  the  mind  they  are  absolutely  nulL 
Hence  we  may  well  explain  the  aversion  of  Socrates 
for  these  studies,  if  carried  beyond  a  very  limited 
extent. 
The  Repre-  The  uext  faculty  in  order  is  the  Representative,  or 
FucaMj,  Imagination  proper,  which  consists  in  the  greater  or  less 
tion  Proper,  powcr  of  holdiug  up  au  ideal  object  in  the  light  of 
consciousness.  The  energy  of  Representation,  though 
dependent  on  Retention  and  Reproduction,  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  these  operations.  For  though  these 
three  functions  (I  mean  Retention,  Reproduction,  and 
Representation),  immediately  suppose,  and  are  immedi- 
ately dependent  on,  each  other,  they  are  still  mani- 
festly discriminated  as  difierent  qualities  of  mind,  in- 
asmuch as  they  stand  to  each  other  in  no  determinate 
proportion.  We  find,  for  example,  in  some  indivi- 
duals the  capacity  of  Retention  strong,  but  the  Re- 
productive and  Representative  Faculties  sluggish  and 
weak.  In  others,  again,  the  Conservative  tenacity  is 
feeble,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Representative  ener- 
gies prompt  and  vivid  ;  while  in  others  the  power  of 
Reproduction  may  be  vigorous,  but  what  is  recalled  is 
never  pictured  in  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness. 
It  will  be  generally,  indeed,  admitted,  that  a  strong  re- 
tentive memory  does  not  infer  a  prompt  recollection  ; 
and  still  more,  that  a  strong  memory  and  a  prompt 
recollection  do  not  infer  a  vivid  imagination.  These, 
therefore,  though  variously  confounded  by  philoso- 
phers, we  are  warranted,  I  think,  in  viewing  as  elemen- 
tary qualities  of  mind,  which  ought  to  be  theoretically 
distinguished.   Limiting,  therefore,  the  term  Imagina- 

a  Werke,  zxii.  pi  258.     Quoted  by  Scheidler,  Psycholoffitf  p.  U6. 
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tion  to  the  mere  Faculty  of  Representing  in  a  more  or    lect. 

less  vivacious  manner  an  ideal  object, — this  Faculty  1- 

is  the  source  of  errors  which  I  shall  comprise  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

1  CII.  Imagination,  or  the  Faculty  of  Repre-  Par.  cii. 
senting  with  more  or  less  vivacity  a  recalled  ob-  ti'on,-^  a 
ject  of  cognition,  is  the  source  of  Errors,  both  Error, 
when  it  is  too  languid  and  when  it  is  too  vigor- 
ous.    In  the  former  case,  the  object  is  represent- 
ed obscurely  and  indistinctly ;  in  the  latter,  the 
ideal  representation  affords  the  illusive  appear- 
ance of  a  sensible  presentation. 


A  strong  imagination,  that  is,  the  power  of  holding  Expu<»- 
up  any  ideal  object  to  the  mind  in  clear  and  steady  N^Mcwity 
colours,  is  a  faculty  necessary  to  the  poet  and  to  the  tion'?^"*^ 
artist ;  but  not  to  them  alone.     It  is  almost  equally  pil^ults. 
requisite  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  every  scien- 
tific pursuit ;   and,  though  differently  applied,   and 
different  in  the  character  of    its  representations,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  Aristotle  did  not  pos- 
sess as  powerful  an  imagination   as   Homer.      The 
vigour  aTd  perfection  of  Ik  faculty  is  seen,  not  so 
much  in  the  representation  of  individual  objects  and 
fragmentary  sciences,  as  in  the  representation  of  sys- 
tems.    In  the  better  ages  of  antiquity  the  perfection,  Divcno 
— ^the  beauty,  of  all  works  of  taste,  whether  in  Poetry,  jstics  of  An 
Eloquence,  Sculpture,  Painting,  or  Music,  was  princi-  Md^S"^ 
pally  estimated  from  the  symmetry  or  proportion  of  "^' 
all  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which 
they  together  constituted  ;  and  it  was  only  in  subser- 
vience to  this  general  harmony  that  the  beauty  of  the 
several  parts  was  appreciated.     In  the  criticism   of 
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LECT,    modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  is  true ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  look  more  to  the  obtrusive  qua- 


lities of  details  than  to  the  keeping  and  unison  of  a 
whole.  Our  works  of  art  are,  in  general,  like  kinds 
of  assorted  patch-work ; — not  systems  of  parts  all 
subdued  in  conformity  to  one  ideal  totality,  but  co- 
ordinations of  independent  fragments,  among  which 
a  ^^purpureus  pannus^^  seldom  comes  amiss.  The  rea- 
son of  this  difference  in  taste  seems  to  be,  what  at  first 
sight  may  seem  the  reverse,  that  in  antiquity  not  the 
Keason  but  the  Imagination  was  the  more  vigorous ; — 
that  the  Imagination  was  able  to  represent  simultane- 
ously a  more  comprehensive  system ;  and  thus  the 
several  parts  being  regarded  and  valued  only  as  con- 
ducive to  the  general  result, — these  parts  never  ob- 
tained that  individual  importance,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  them  had  they  been  only  created,  and  only 
considered,  for  themselves.  Now  this  power  of  repre- 
senting to  the  mind  a  complex  system  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, is  not  less  requisite  to  the  philosopher  than  to 
the  poet,  though  the  representation  be  different  in 
kind ;  and  the  nature  of  the  philosophic  representa- 
tions, as  not  concrete  and  palpable  like  the  poetical, 
supposes  a  more  arduous  operation,  and,  therefore, 
even  a  more  vigorous  faculty.  But  Imagination,  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  requires  in  proportion 
to  its  own  power  a  powerful  intellect ;  for  imagina- 
tion is  not  poetry  nor  philosophy,  but  only  the  condi- 
tion of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
Errors  But  to  spcak  uow  of  the  Errors  which  arise  from 

fromthT'*  the  disproportion  between  the  Imagination  and  the 
SoTbr"^    Judgment ; — ^they  originate  either  in  the  weakness,  or 


BhSSon"^d  in  the  inordinate  strength,  of  the  former. 

Judgment.       Yn  regard  to  the  errors  which  arise  from  the  imbe- 
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cHity  of  the  Kepresentative  Faculty,  it  is  not  difficult    lect. 
to  conceive  how  this  imbecility  may  become  a  cause 


of  erroneous  judgment.     The  Elaborative  Faculty,  in  in^^'fro^'the 
order  to  judge,  requires  an  object, — requires  certain  ^n^'^'^aa- 
differences  to  be  given.     Now,  if  the  imagination  be  *^^°- 
weak  and  languid,  the  objects  represented  by  it  will 
be  given  in  such  confusion  and  obscurity,  that  their 
differences  are  either  null  or  evanescent,  and  judgment 
thus  rendered  either  impossible,  or  possible  only  with 
the  probability  of  error.     In  these  circumstances,  to 
secure  itself  jfrom  failure,  the  intellect  must  not  at- 
tempt to  rise  above  the  actual  presentations  of  sense  ; 
it  must  not  attempt  any  ideal  analysis  or  synthesis, — 
it  must  abandon  all  free  and  self-active  elaboration, 
and  all  hope  of  a  successful  cultivation  of  knowledge. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  opposite  errors,  those  arising  p^^  ^^ 
from  the  disproportioned  vivacity  of  imagination, —  ^^l^tT^' 
these  are  equally  apparent.  In  this  case  the  renewed  ^^^"^'^^y- 
or  newly-modified  representations  make  an  equal  im- 
preasion  on  the  mind  as  the  original  presentations, 
and  are,  consequently,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  these. 
Even  during  the  perception  of  real  objects,  a  too  lively 
imagination  mingles  itself  with  the  observation,  which 
it  thus  corrupts  and  falsifies.  Thus  arises  what  is 
logically  called  the  vitium  suhreptionts.^  This  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  those  pretended  observations  made  by 
theorists  in  support  of  their  hypotheses,  in  which,  if 
even  the  possibility  be  left  for  imagination  to  inter- 
fere, imagination  is  sure  to  fill  up  all  that  the  senses 
may  leave  vacant.  In  this  case  the  observers  are  at 
once  dupes  and  deceivers,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus 
"  Finguni  simvl  credwitque."  ^ 

a  Krug,  Logik,  §  142.    Anm. — Ed.    on  MetaphysicB^  voL  i  p.  76.—  Ed. 
fiJIist,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     See  Lectures 
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LECT.        In  regard  to  the  remedies  for  these  defects  of  the 
L  Eepresentative  Faculty ; — in  the  former  case,  the  only 


2J^^^  alleviation  that  can  be  proposed  for  a  feeble  Imagina- 
Sel^n-  ti^^^  ^  ^  animate  it  by  the  contemplation  and  study 
^^^  of  those  works  of  art  which  are  the  products  of  a  strong 
Phantasy,  and  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  student  a 
corresponding  energy  of  that  faculty.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  too  powerful  imagination  is  to  be  queUed  and 
regulated  by  abstract  thinking,  and  the  study  of  phi- 
losophical, perhaps  of  mathematical,  science.<i 

The  faculty  which  next  follows,  is  the  Maborative 
Faculty,  Comparison,  or  the  Faculty  of  Belations. 
This  is  the  Understanding,  in  its  three  functions  of 
Conception,  Judgment,  and  Beasoning.  On  this  fa- 
culty take  the  following  paragraph. 

p«.  ciiL  ir  cm.  The  Aflfections  and  the  Lower  Cog- 

ative  Fa-  nitivc  Facultics  afford  the  sources  and  occasions 

awuree of  of  crror  ;  but  it  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  Un- 

derstanding,  Comparison,  or  Judgment,  which 
truly  errs.  This  faculty  does  not,  however,  err 
from  strength  or  over-activity,  but  from  inac- 
tion ;  and  this  inaction  arises  either  from  natural 
weakness,  from  want  of  exercise,  or  from  the  im- 
potence of  attention.  P 

fepiicar  I  formerly  observed  that  error  does  not  lie  in  the 
Suie**^  conditions  of  our  higher  faculties  themselves,  and  that 
tiI>^o"/oIir  *^®®^  faculties  are  not,  by  their  own  laws,  determined 
fmuL    *^  ^^^^  judgments  or  conclusions  : — 

but  ii  poi-  «  Nam  neque  dedpitur  ratio,  nee  dedpit  unquam."  r 


a  Of.  Krug,  Logik,  §  156.    Anm.—    Friea,  LoffiJc,  §  108.  Bachmann,  Zo^Jt, 
Ed.  §411.] 

fi  Krug,  Loffik,  S  148.— Ed.      [Of.        y  See  aboTO,  vol.  il  p.  77.— Ed. 
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If  this  were  otherwise,  all  knowledge  would  be  impos-    lect. 
sible,— the  root  of  our  nature  would  be  a  lie.     "  But     ^^^' 


in  the  application  of  the  laws  of  our  higher  faculties  ippu^-on 

i;n   nAf^.rminai'.A    no  a  as     rviark-fr  o-m*nrci    o-na    Tkr^aaiKlA  •    a'nA  of  the 


to  determinate  cases,  many  errors  are  possible ;  and  ff  ^^l^^ 

kCUltlM  to 

itennmate 


these  errors  may  actually  be  occasioned  by  a  variety  SS"^*'®"  *** 


of  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  a  law  of  our  intelligence, 
that  no  event,  no  phenomenon,  can  be  thought  as 
absolutely  beginning  to  be  ;  we  cannot  but  think  that 
all  its  constituent  elements  had  a  virtual  existence 
prior  to  their  concurrence,  to  necessitate  its  manifest- 
ation to  us  ;  we  are  thus  unable  to  accord  to  it  more 
than  a  relative  commencement,  in  other  words,  we 
are  constrained  to  look  upon  it  as  the  effect  of  ante- 
cedent causes.  Now  though  the  law  itself  of  our  in- 
telligence,— ^that  a  cause  there  is  for  every  event, — ^be 
altogether  exempt  from  error,  yet  in  the  application 
of  this  law  to  individual  cases,  that  is,  in  the  attribu- 
tion of  determinate  causes  to  determinate  effects,  we 
are  easily  liable  to  go  wrong.  For  we  do  not  know, 
except  from  experience  and  induction,  what  particular 
-^antecedents  are  the  causes  of  particular  consequents  > 
and  if  our  knowledge  of  this  relation  be  imperfectly 
generalised,  or  if  we  extend  it  by  a  false  analogy  to 
cases  not  included  within  our  observation,  error  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  But  in  all  this  there  is 
no  fault,  no  failure,  of  intelligence,  there  is  only  a  de- 
ficiency,— a  deficiency  in  the  activity  of  intelligence, 
while  the  Will  determines  us  to  a  decision  before  the 
Understanding  has  become  fully  conscious  of  certainty. 
The  defective  action  of  the  Understanding  may  arise  Defectire 
from  three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  faculty  of  the  under- 
Judgment  may  by  nature  be  too  feeble.  This  is  the  *ma,y  me 
case  in  idiots  and  weak  persons.  In  the  second  place,  ^m. 
though  not  by  nature  incompetent  to  judge,  the  in-  ^bUneM. 


r 
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LEOT.    tellect  may  be  without  the  necessary  experience, — 

1.  may  not  possess  the  grounds  on  which  a  correct  judg- 

nicl^^'  ment  must  be  founded.     In  the  third  place,  and  this 
experience,  j^  ^j^^  most  frequent  cause  of  error,  the  faQuro  of  the 

c.  Incom-  ■*■ 

petency  of  Understanding  is  from  the  incompetency  of  that  act  of 
will  which  is  called  Attention.  Attention  is  the  vol- 
untary direction  of  the  mind  upon  an  object,  with  the 
intention  of  fully  apprehending  it.  The  cognitive 
energy  is  thus,  as  it  were,  concentrated  upon  a  single 
point.  We,  therefore,  say  that  the  mind  collects  itself^ 
when  it  begins  to  be  attentive  ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  distracted,  when  its  attention  is  not  turned  upon 
an  object  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  fixing-this  con- 
centration,  of  the  mind  upon  an  object  can  only  be 
carried  to  a  certain  degree,  and  continued  for  a  certain 
time.  This  degree  and  this  continuance  are  both  de- 
pendent  upon  bodily  circumstances  ;  and  they  are 
also  frequently  interrupted  or  suspended  by  the  intru- 
sion of  certain  collateral  objects,  which  are  forced  upon 
the  mind,  either  from  without,  by  a  strong  and  sudden 
impression  upon  the  senses,  or  from  within,  through 
the  influence  of  Association ;  and  these,  when  once 
obtruded,  gradually  or  at  once  divert  the  attention 
from  the  original  and  principal  object.  If  we  are  not 
sufficiently  attentive,  or  if  the  effort  which  accompanies 
the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  a  single  object  be 
irksome,  there  arises  hurry  and  thoughtlessness  in 
judging,  inasmuch  as  we  judge  either  before  we  have 
fully  sought  out  the  grounds  on  which  our  decision 
ought  to  proceed,  or  have  competently  examined  their 
validity  and  effect.  It  is  hence  manifest  that  a  multi- 
tude of  errors  is  the  inevitable  consequence.*'  a 

a  Krug,  Logik,  §  148.     Anm.     In  some  places  slightly  changed. — £d. 


not 
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In  regard  to  the  Regulative  Faculty, — ( 

Sense, —  Intelligence, — vovs, — this  is  not  in  itself  a 1 

source  of  error.  Errors  may,  however,  arise  either  from  ^vJf?^* 
overlooking  the  laws  or  necessary  principles  which  it  ^^;~i^ 
does  contain ;  or  by  attributing  to  it,  as  necessary  ^^  ""^ 
and  original  data,  what  are  only  contingent  general- 
isations &om  experience,  and,  consequently,  make  no 
part  of  its  complement  of  native  truths.  But  these 
errors,  it  is  evident,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Re- 
gulating Faculty  itself,  which  is  only  a  place  or  source 
of  principles,  but  to  the  imperfect  operations  of  the 
Understanding  and  Self-consciousness,  in  not  pro- 
periy  observing  and  sifting  the  phenomena  which  it 
reveals. 

Besides  these  sources  of  Error,  which  immediately  Remote 
originate  in  the  several  powers  and  faculties  of  mind.  Error  in  the 
there  are  others  of  a  remoter  origin  arising  from  the  habits  de- 
different  habits  which  are  determined  by  the  differ-  '^p^' 
ences  of    sex,<»    of  age,^  of  bodily  constitution,'^  of  ■titiltion^"'' 
education,  of  rank,  of  fortune,  of  profession,  of  in-  &^   ^"^^ 
tellectual  pursuit.     Of  these,  however,  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis ;  and  I  shall  only 
endeavour  to  afford  you  a  few  specimens,  and  to  refer 
you  for  information  in  regard  to  the  others  to  the  best 
sources. 

Intellectual  pursuits  or  favourite  studies,  inasmuch  Selected 
as  these  determine  the  mind  to  a  one-sided  cultiva-  of  T<L!" 
tion,  that  is,  to  the  neglect  of  some,  and  to  the  dis-  cultivation 
proportioned  development  of  other,  of  its  faculties,  are  teiiectuai 
among  the  most  remarkable  causes  of  error.     This^**"*"*' 

a  [See  Stewart,  Elements,  vol.  ill.  Crousaz,  Logigue,  t,  i.  part  i.  aect.  i. 

part  iii.  sect.  v.  chap,  i     Worka,  voL  ch.  v.  §  15,  p.  104.] 

iv.  p.  238  et  aeq.]  y  [See  CrouBaB,  Logique,  t.  L  p.  i. 

/3  [Aristotle,  BUL,  L.   ii.   o.   12.  sect.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  91  ei  seg.] 
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LECTT.    partial  or  one-sided  cultivation  is  exemplified  in  three 


XXX. 


different  phases.     The  first  of  these  is  shown  in  the 
^p^mo'd     exclusive  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  Observation,  to 
Sffel^t      the  neglect  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  Understand- 
ExXivo    i^g-     Of  this  type  are  your  men  of  physical  science. 
cuitivadon.  jj^  ^^g  department  of  knowledge  there  is  chiefly  de- 
Cui^i^'    manded  a  patient  habit  of  attention  to  details,  in 
tioa.         order  to  detect  phaenomena,  and,  these  discovered, 
their  generalisation  is  usually  so  easy  that  there  is 
Uttle  exercise  afforded  to  the  higher  energies  of  Judg- 
ment and  Reasoning.     It  was  Bacon's  boast  that  In- 
duction, as  applied  to  nature,  would  equalise  all  tal- 
ents, level  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  accomplish  mar- 
vels by  co-operation  and  method,  and  leave  little  to 
be  done  by  the  force  of  individual  intellecta     This 
boast  has  been  fulfilled ;  Science  has,  by  the  Induc- 
tive Process,  been  brought  down  to  minds,  who  pre- 
viously would  have  been  incompetent  for  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  physical  knowledge  now  usefully  occupies 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  been  without  any 
rational  pursuit.     But  the  exclusive  devotion  to  such 
studies,  if  not  combined  with  higher  and  graver  specu- 
lations, tends  to  wean  the  student  from  the  more 
vigorous  efforts  of  mind,  which,  though  unamusing 
and  even  irksome  at  the  commencement,  tend,  how- 
ever, to  invigorate  his  nobler  powers,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  the  final  fruition  of  the  highest  happiness  of 
his  intellectual  nature. 
2.ofMeta-     A  partial  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  opposite  to 
3.  Of  Ma-    this,  is  given  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  Meta- 
physics and  of  Mathematics.     On  this  subject  I  may 
Stewart      rcfcr  you  to  some  observations  of  Mr  Stewart,  in  two 
chapters  entitled  The  Metaphysician  and  The  Mathe- 
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matidan,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Elements  of  tJie  lbot. 
Philosophy  of  the  Hvman  Mind, — chapters  distin-  ^^^' 
goished  equally  by  their  candour  and  their  depth  of 
observation.  On  this  subject  Mr  Stewart's  authority 
is  of  the  highest,  inasmuch  as  he  was  distinguished  in 
both  the  departments  of  knowledge,  the  tendency  of 
which  he  so  well  develops. 
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LECTURE    XXXI. 


MODIFIED    STOICHEIOLOGY. 


SECTION   II. — ERROR, — ITS   CAUSES  AND   REMEDIES. 


C.   LANGUAGE  —  D.   OBJECTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


LECT.    In  my  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  survey  of  the 
^^^^\  Errors  which  have  their  origin  in  the  conditions  and 


III.  Lan. 
gunge,— as 
a  source  of 
Error, 


circumstances  of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  aiid 
now  proceed  to  that  source  of  false  judgment,  which 
lies  in  the  imperfection  of  the  Instrument  of  Thought 
and  Communication, — I  mean  Language. 
Hm  man  Much  coutrovcrsy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  ques* 
iCi^^a^  ?  tion, — Has  man  invented  Language  1    But  the  differ- 

Ambijruity  #•         •     •         i  •  .  •  r 

of  the        ences  of  opmion  nave  m  a  great  measure  ansen  from 
queation.     ^^^  ambiguity  or  complexity  of  the  terms,  in  which 

the  problem  has  been  stated.  By  language  we  may 
mean  either  the  power  which  man  possesses  of  associ- 
ating his  thought  with  signs,  or  the  particular  systems 
of  signs  with  which  diflFerent  portions  of  mankind 
have  actually  so  associated  their  thoughts. 
In  what  Taking  language  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  a  natural 
^^18  '  faculty,  an  original  tendency  of  mind,  and,  in  this 

',  natural  to  .  r  •  ^     i    i  it  i 

I  man.         vicw,  mau  has  no  more  mvented  language  than  he 

has  invented  thought.     In  fact,  the  power  of  thought 
and  the  power  of  language  are  equally  entitled  to  be 
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considered  as  elementary  qualities  of  intelligence  ;  for    lect. 
while  they  are  so  diflferent  that  they  cannot  be  identi-  - 


fied,  they  are  stUl  so  reciprocally  necessary  that  the 
one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.     It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  presentations  and  representations  of  given 
individual  objects  might  have  taken  place,  although 
there  were  no  signs  with  which  they  were  mentally 
connected,  and  by  which  they  could  be  overtly  ex- 
pressed ;  but  all  complex  and  factitious  constructions 
out  of  these  given  individual  objects,  in  other  words, 
aU  notions,  concepts,  general  ideas,  or  thoughts  proper, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  an  association  to 
certain  signs,  by  which  their  scattered  elements  might 
be  combined  in  unity,  and  their  vague  and  evanescent 
existence  obtain  a  kind  of  definite  and  fixed  and 
palpable  reality.     Speech  and  cogitation  are  thus  the 
relative  conditions  of  each  other's  activity,  and  both 
concur  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  joint  result. 
The  Faculty  of  Thinking, — ^the  Faculty  of  forming 
General  Notions, — ^being  given,  this  necessarily  tends  to 
energy,  but  the  energy  of  thinking  depends  upon  the 
coactivity  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  which  itself  tends 
equally  to  energy.     These  faculties, — ^these  tendencies, 
— ^these  energies,  thus  coexist  and  have  always  co- 
existed ;  and  the  result  of  their  combined  action  is 
thought  in  language,  and  language  in  thought.     So 
much  for  the  origin  of  Language,  considered  in  general 
as  a  faculty. 

But,  though  the  Faculty  of  Speech  be  natural  and  woatho 
necessary,  that  its  manifestations  are  to  a  certain  ex-  guage, 
tent   contingent  and  artificial,  is  evident  from  the  spoken, 
simple  fact,  that  there  are  more  than  a  single  language  tion  of  man 
actually  spoken.   It  may,  therefore,  be  asked, — Was  the  spiration  of 
first  language,  actually  spoken,  the  invention  of  man,    ^    '  ^  * 
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LECT.    or  an  inspiration  of  the  Deity  1     The  latter  hypothesis 

1  cuts,  but  does  not  loose,  the  knot.     It  declares  that 

hypothw'a   ordinary  causes  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient 
considered.  ^^  explain  thc  phsenomenon,  but  it  does  not  prove 
this  insufficiency  ;  it  thus  violates  the  rule  of  Parci- 
mony,  by  postidating  a  second  and  hypothetical  cause 
to  explain  an  effect,  which  it  is  not  shown  cannot  be 
accounted  for  without  this  violent  assumption.     The 
Difficulty    first  and  greatest  difficulty  in  the  question  is  thus  : — 
question.     It  is  ueccssary  to  think  in  order  to  invent  a  language, 
and  the  invention  of  a  language  is  necessary  in  order 
to  think ;  for  we  cannot  think  without  notions,  and 
notions  are  only  fixed  by  words  «    This  can  only  be 
solved,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  natural  attraction  be- 
tween thought  and  speech, — ^by  their  secret  affinity, 
which  is  such  that  they  suggest   and,  pari  passu, 
accompany  each  other.    And  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion,— ^Why,  if  speech  be  a  natural  faculty,  it  does  not 
manifest  itself  like  other  natural  principles  in  a  uniform 
manner, — ^it  may  be  answered  that  the  Faculty  of 
Speech  is  controlled  and  modified  in  its  exercise  by 
external    circumstances,    in    consequence   of  which, 
though  its  exertion  be  natural  and  necessary,  and, 
therefore,  identical  in  all  men,  the  special  forms  of 
its  exertion  are  in  a  great  degree  conventional  and 
contingent,  and,  therefore,  different  among  different 
portions  of  mankind. 
Language        Considered  on  one  side,  languages  are  the  results  of 
eni^°a    our  intelligence  and  its  immutable  laws.     In  conse- 
cC^^Uter.    quence  of  this,  they  exhibit  in  their  progress  and  de- 

a  See  Rouaseau,  DUcauTB  wr  VOri-  prendre  k  peiuier,  ils  ont  en  bien  plus 

gine  de  VlnigaliU  parmi  les  Homme$.  besoin  encore  de  aayoir  penaer  pour 

Premidre  Partie.      "  Si  les  hommes  trouver  I'art  de  la  parole. " — Ed. 
ont  eu  besoin  de  la  parole  pour  ap- 
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velopment  resemblances  and  common  characters  which    iect. 

allow  us  to  compare  and  to  recall  them  to  certain  pri-  L 

mitive  and  essential  forms, — ^to  evolve  a  system  of 
Universal  Grammar.  Considered  on  another  side,  each 
language  is  the  offspring  of  particular  wants,  of  special 
circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  and  of  chance. 
Hence  it  is  that  every  language  has  particular  forms 
as  it  has  peculiar  words.  Language  thus  bears  the 
impress  of  human  intelligence  only  in  its  general 
outlines.  There  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  reason  and 
philosophy  in  all  languages,  but  we  should  be  wrong 
in  believing  that  reason  and  philosophy  have,  in  any 
language,  determined  ever3i)hing.  No  tongue,  how  per-  No  lan- 
feet  soever  it  may  appear,  is  a  complete  and  perfect  perfect 
instrument  of  human  thought.  From  its  very  condi-  of  thought. 
tions  every  language  must  be  imperfect.  The  human 
memory  can  only  compass  a  limited  complement  of 
words,  but  the  data  of  sense,  and  still  more  the  com- 
binations of  the  understanding,  are  wholly  unlimited 
in  number.  No  language  can,  therefore,  be  adequate 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  exists ;  all  are  imperfect,  but 
some  are  far  less  incompetent  instruments  than  others. 
From  what  has  now  been  said,  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  find  in  Language  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  Error ;  but  before  I  go  on  to  consider  the  particular 
modes  in  which  the  Imperfections  of  Language  are  the 
causes  of  false  judgments, — I  shall  comprise  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  in  the  following  paragraph. 

f  CIV.  As  the  human  mind  necessarily  re- Par.  civ. 
quires  the  aid  of  signs  to  elaborate,  to  fix,  and  ^^^' 
to  communicate  its  notions,  and  as  Articulate  Em?.  ^ 
Sounds  are  the  species  of  signs    which  most 
effectually  afford  this  aid.  Speech  is,  therefore,  an 
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LECT.  indispensable  instrument  in  the  higher  functions 

XXXI 

!_  of  thought  and  knowledge.     But  as  speech  is  a 

necessary,  but  not  a  perfect,  instrument;  its 
imperfection  must  react  upon  the  mind.  For  the 
Multitude  of  Languages,  the  Difficulty  of  their 
Acquisition,  their  necessary  Inadequacy,  and  the 
consequent  Ambiguity  of  Words,  both  singly 
and  in  combination, — ^these  are  all  copious  sources 
of  Illusion  and  Error.« 

Expiic*.  We  have  already  sufficiently  considered  the  reason 
Sign's  neces.  why  thought  is  dependent  upon  some  system  of  signs 
^y  or  symbols,  both  for  its  internal  perfection  and  ex- 
of  Thoi^ht.  ternal  expression.^  The  analyses  and  syntheses, — ^the 
decompositions  and  compositions, — ^in  a  word,  the  ela- 
borations, performed  by  the  Understanding  upon  the 
objects  presented  by  External  Perception  and  Self- 
Consciousness,  and  represented  by  Imagination, — 
these  operations  are  faint  and  fugitive,  and  would  have 
no  existence,  even  for  the  conscious  mind,  beyond  the 
moment  of  present  consciousness,  were  we  not  able  to 
connect,  to  ratify,  and  to  fix  them,  by  giving  to  their 
parts,  (which  would  otherwise  immediately  fall  asun- 
der), a  permanent  unity,  by  associating  them  with  a 
sensible  symbol,  which  we  may  always  recall  at  plea- 
sure, and  which,  when  recalled,  recalls  along  with  it 
the  characters  which  concur  in  constituting  a  notion 
or  factitious  object  of  intelligence.  So  far  signs  are 
necessary  for  the  internal  operation  of  thought  itself. 

oKrug,2;o5riJfc,§145.— Ed.    [Of.  Er-  §109.    Caro,  Logique,  Part  i.  ch.  i. 

neaiif  Jnitia  Doctrince  Solidiorit :  Para  art.  9,  p.  121.    Crousaz,  Touaaalnt.] 

Altera;  IHalect{cayG,2f  %2i,  Wytten-  [Croueaz,  Logique,  t.  iii.  part  i  sect, 

bach,  PnEcepta  Phil.  Log.  P.  iii.  c.  iii.  iii.  c.  2,  p.  68  e<  seq,    TouBsainty  Dt  la 

p.  98.  Tittel^  Logikf  p.  292.   Kirvvan,  Penaie.    CIib.  viii.  x.    Ed.] 

Logickf  i.  214.  Fries,  System  der  Logikf  fi  See  above,  vol  i.  p.  187.— Ed. 
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But  for  the  communication  of  thought  from  one  mind    lect. 

•       .  .         XXXI. 

to  another,  signs  are  equally  indispensable.      For  in 


itself  thought  is  known, — thought  is  knowable,  only  ^^J^. 
to  the  thinking  mind  itself ;  and  were  we  not  enabled  Tr^t. 
to  connect  certain  complements  of  thought  to  certain 
sensible  symbols,  and  by  their  means  to  suggest  in 
other  minds  those  complements  of  thought  of  which  we 
were  conscious  in  ourselves,  we  should  never  be  able 
to  communicate  to  others  what  engaged  our  interest, 
and  man  would  remain  for  man,  if  an  intelligence  at 
all,  a  mere  isolated  intelligence. 

In  regard  to  the  question, — ^What  may  these  sen-  intonatioM 
sible  symbols  be,  by  which  we  are  to  compass  such  th©  only 
memorable  effects, — it  is  needless  to  show  that  mien  aeSbie 
and  gesture,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  afford  a  kind  of  thought 

^     *  ,        _  -      uid  its  oon* 

of  natural  expression,  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  momciuioii. 
double  purpose  of  thought  and  communication,  which 
it  is  here  required  to  accomplish.     This  double  pur- 
pose can  be  effected  only  by  symbols,  which  express, 
through  intonations  of  the  voice,  what  is  passing  in 
the  mind.     These  vocal  intonations  are  either  inarti-  Th«e  in- 
culate  or  articulate.     The  former  are  mere  sounds  or  ^  "^ 
cries  ;  and,  as  such,  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  ^****^" 
which  the  lower  animals  are  also  capable.     The  latter  The  latter 

-  -       .  .  •  pCODBtitate 

constitute  words,   and  these,   as  the  expression    oi  Language 
thoughts  or  notions,  constitute  Language  Proper  or 
Speech.*     Speech,   as  we   have  said,  as  the  instru-  How  un- 

*         •  putte  is  a 

ment  of  elaborating,  fixing,  and  communicating  our  source  of 
thoughts,  is  a  principal  mean  of  knowledge,  and  even 
the  indispeuBable  condition  on  which  depends  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  higher  cognitive  faculties.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  in  consequence  of  this  very  dependence  of 
thought  upon  language,  inasmuch  as  language  is  itself 

a  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  8  145.    Anm.— Ed. 
VOL.    IL  K 
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LEGT    not  perfect,  the  understanding  is  not  only  restrained 
^  in  its  operations^  and  its  higher  development,  conse- 


quently, checked,  but  many  occasions  are  given  of 
positive  error.     For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impedi- 
ment presented  to  the  &ee  communication  of  thought 
by  the  multitude  of  tongues  into  which  human  lan- 
guage is  divided,  in  consequence  of  which  all  speech 
beyond  their  mother-tongue  is  incomprehensible  to 
those  who  do  not  make  a  study  of  other  language, — 
even  the  accurate  learning  of  a  single  language  is  at- 
tended with  such  difficulties,  that  perhaps  there  never 
yet  has  been  found  an  individual  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  words  and  modes  of  verbal 
combination  in   any  single  language, — ^his  mother- 
The  ambi-  touguc  cvcu  uot  exccptcd.     But  the  circumstance  of 
words  the    principal  importance  is,  that,  how  copious  and  expres- 
£S^V     sive  soever  it  may  be,  no  language  is  competent  ade- 
^ng  7^    quately  to  denote  all  possible  notions,  and  all  possible 
relations  of  notions,  and  from  this  necessary  poverty 
of  language  in  all  its  different  degrees,  a  certain  in- 
evitable ambiguity  arises,  both  in  the  employment 
of  single  words  and  of  words  in  mutual  connection. 
Two  cir-         As  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  error  originat- 
ed^ twT  ing  in  Language,  it  will  be  proper  to  be  a  little  more 
muiuajiy'^  cxplicit.     And  here  it  is  expedient  to  take  into  ac- 
other.^    count  two  circumstAuces,  which  mutually  affect  each 
other.     The  first  is,  that  as  the  vocabulary  of  every 
language  is  necessarily  finite,  it  is  necessarily  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  multiplicity,  not  to  say  infinity,  of 
thought ;   and  the  second,  that   the  complement  of 
words  in  any  given  language  has  been  alwajrs  filled 
up  with  terms  significant  of  objects  andjrelations  of 
the  external  world,  before  the  want  was  experienced 
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of  words  to  express  the  objects  and  relations  of  the    lect. 
internal.  ^^^^ 


From  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  considered  The  voc». 
exclusively  and  by  itself,  it  is  manifest  that  one  of  every  iln- 
two  alternatives  must  take  place.  Either  the  words  iarify  finite. 
of  a  language  must  each  designate  only  a  single cesoTthik 
notion, — a  single  fasciculus  of  thought, — the  multitude 
of  notions  not  designated  being  allowed  to  perish, 
never  obtaining  more  than  a  momentary  existence  in 
the  mind  of  the  individual ;  or  the  words  of  a  language 
must  each  be  employed  to  denote  a  plurality  of  con- 
cepts. In  the  former  case,  a  small  amount  of  thought 
would  be  expressed,  but  that  precisely  and  without 
ambiguity  ;  in  the  latter,  a  large  amount  of  thought 
would  be  expressed,  but  that  vaguely  and  equivocally. 
Of  these  alternatives,  (each  of  which  has  thus  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages), — the  latter  is  the  one 
which  has  universaUy  been  preferred  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  all  languages  by  the  same  word  express  a  mul- 
titude of  thoughts^  more  or  less  differing  from  each 
other.  Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  1  It  is 
plain  that  if  a  word  has  more  than  a  single  mean- 
ing attached  to  it,  when  it  is  employed  it  cannot  of 
itself  directly  and  peremptorily  suggest  any  definite 
thought ; — all  that  it  can  do  is  vaguely  and  hypothe- 
tically  to  suggest  a  variety  of  different  notions  ;  and 
we  are  obliged  from  a  consideration  of  the  context, — 
of  the  tenor, — of  the  general  analogy,  of  the  discourse, 
to  surmise,  with  greater  or  less  assurance,  with  greater 
or  less  precision,  what  particular  bundle  of  characters 
it  was  intended  to  convey.  Words,  in  fact,  as  Ian-  ward«  are 
guages  are  constituted,  do  nothing  more  than  sug-hl^to 
gest, — are  nothing  more  than  hints ;  hints,  likewise^ 
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LECT.   which  leave  the  principal  part  of  the  process  of  inter- 

-, L  pretation  to  be  performed  by  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

In  this  respect,  the  effect  of  words  resembles  the  effect 
of  an  outline  or  shade  of  a  countenance  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  stimu* 
lated  to  fill  up  what  is  only  hinted  or  pointed  at. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  function  of  language  is  not  so  much 
to  infuse  knowledge  from  one  intelligence  to  another, 
as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same  train  of  thinking, 
and  to  confine  them  to  the  same  track.  In  this  pro- 
cedure what  is  chiefly  wonderful,  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  mind  compares  the  word  with  its  correla- 
tions, and,  in  general,  without  the  slightest  effort,  de- 
cides which  among  its  various  meanings  is  the  one 
which  it  is  here  intended  to  convey.  But  how  mar- 
vellous soever  be  the  ease  and  velocity  of  this  process 
of  selection,  it  cannot  always  be  performed  with  equal 
certainty.  Words  are  often  employed  with  a  plural- 
ity of  meanings ;  several  of  which  may  quadrate,  or 
be  supposed  to  quadrate,  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
discourse.  Error  is  thus  possible ;  and  it  ia  also  pro- 
bable, if  we  have  any  prepossession  in  favour  of  one 
interpretation  rather  than  of  another.  So  copious  a 
source  of  error  is  the  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  human  controversy  has  been 
concerning  the  sense  in  which  certain  terms  should 
be  understood  ;  and  many  disputes  have  even  been 
fiercely  waged,  in  consequence  of  the  disputants  being 
unaware  that  they  agreed  in  opinion,  and  only  differed 
in  the  meaning  they  attached  to  the  words  in  which 
that  opinion  was  expressed.  On  this  subject  I  may 
refer  you  to  the  very  amusing  and  very  instructive 
treatise  of  Werenfelsius,  entitled  De  Logomachiis 
Eruditorum. 
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"  In  regard  to  a  remedy  for  this  description  of  error,    lect. 
this  lies  exclusively  lq  a  thorough  study  of  the    ^^' 


language  employed  in  the  communication  of  know-^J*;;^ 
ledge,  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Criti-  JJ^f^. 
cism  and  Interpretation.     The  study  of  languages,  k****"- 
when  rationally  pursued,  is  not  so  unimportant  as 
many  fondly  conceive ;  for  misconceptions  most  fre- 
quently arise  solely  from  an  ignorance  of  words  ;  and 
every  language  may,  in  a  certain  sort,  be  viewed  as  a 
commentary  upon  Logic,  inasmuch  as  every  language, 
in  like  manner,  mirrors  in  itself  the  laws  of  thought. 

« In  reference  to  the  rules  of  Criticism  and  Interpre- 
tation,— these  especially  should  be  familiar  to  those 
who  make  a  study  of  the  writings  of  ancient  authors, 
as  these  writings  have  descended  to  us  often  in  a  very 
mutilated  state,  and  are  composed  in  languages  which 
are  now  dead.  How  many  theological  errors,  for  ex- 
ample, have  only  arisen  because  the  divines  were 
either  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Criticism  and  Her- 
meneutic,  or  did  not  properly  apply  them  1  Doctrines 
originating  in  a  corrupted  lection,'  or  in  a  figurative 
expression,  have  thus  arisen  and  been  keenly  defended. 
Such  errors  are  best  combated  by  philological  weapons ; 
for  these  pull  them  up  along  with  their  roots. 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  languages  in  general 
accustoms  the  mind  not  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
husk,  but  to  penetrate  in,  even  to  the  kernel.  With 
this  knowledge  we  shall  not  so  easily  imagine  that  we 
understand  a  system,  when  we  only  possess  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed  ;  we  shall  not  conceive 
that  we  truly  reason,  when  we  only  employ  certain 
empty  words  and  formulae ;  we  shall  not  betray  our- 
selves into  unusual  and  obscure  expressions,  und^ 
which  our  meaning  may  be  easily  mistaken  ;  finally, 
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LECT.    we  shall  not  dispute  with  others  about  words,  when  we 

YYYT 

•^^  are  in  fact  at  one  with  them  in  regard  to  things/'a 

So  much  for  the  errors  which  originate  in  Language. 
IT  Sooica      As  to  the  last  source  of  Error  which  I  enumerated, 

of  Error, — 

the  objecto  — the  Objects  themselves  of  our  knowledge, — ^it  is 
knowledge,  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything.  It  is  evident  that 
some  matters  are  obscure  and  abstruse  while  others 
are  clear  and  palpable  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
probability  of  error  is  greater  in  some  studies  than  it 
is  in  others.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  any 
special  rules  for  these  cases,  different  from  those  which 
are  given  for  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge  in  gen- 
eral, concerning  which  we  are  soon  to  speak, — ^this 
source  of  error  may  be,  therefore,  passed  over  in 
silence. 

We  have  now  thus  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
various  Sources  of  Error,  and — 


Per.  CV. 
Rules 
teaching 
the  GaiMes 
end  Rome- 
diet  of  our 
Falee  Judg- 
mente. 


H  CV.  The  following  rules  may  be  given,  as 
the  results  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  touching 
the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  our  False  Judgmenta 

l^  Endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the 
Understanding,  and  of  the  Mental  Faculties  in 
general.     Study  Logic  and  Psychology. 

2^  Assiduously  exercise  your  mind  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  laws.  Learn  to  think  method- 
ically. 

3^  Concentrate  your  attention  in  the  act  of 
Thinking;  and  principally  employ  the  seasons 
when  the  Intellect  is  alert,  the  Passions  slumber- 
ing, and  no  external  causes  of  distraction  at  work. 


a  Erugy  Logik,  §  157.    Amn. — Ed. 
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4*.    Carefully   eliminate  all  foreign  interests    lect. 

,  .  XXXI. 

from  the  objects  of  your  inquiry,  and  allow  your- - 

selves  to  be  actuated  by  the  interest  of  Truth 
alone. 

5^  Contrast  your  various  convictions,  your 
past  and  present  judgments,  with  each  other ; 
and  admit  no  conclusion  as  certain,  until  it  has 
been  once  and  again  thoroughly  examined,  and 
its  correctness  ascertained. 

e"*.  Collate  your  own  persuasions  with  those 
of  others  ;  attentively  listen  to  and  weigh,  with- 
out prepossession,  the  judgments  formed  by 
others  of  the  opinions  which  you  yourselves 
maintain.^* 

a  Of.  Knig,  Logik,  %  160.    Bachmann,  Lagik,  §  416.~Ed. 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 

MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 

BECTIOH   I. — OF  THE  ACQUISITION"  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

L  EXPEEIBNCB. — A.   PEESONAL: OBSERVATION 

— INDUCTION  AND  ANALOGY. 

LECT.    In   our  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the  Second 

'-  Department  of  Concrete  Logic, — that  which  treats  of 

"™i^  the  Causes  of  Error, — we  now  enter  upon  the  Third 
otaTJi'tG  part  of  Concrete  or  Modified  Logic, — that  which  con- 
p.Sft«?op^  siders  the  Means  by  which  our  Knowledge  obtains  the 
A^nfJiiott  character  of  Perfection.  These  means  may,  in  gen- 
Sb^Lij.  eral,  be  regarded  as  two, — the  AcquUition  and  the 
k£!^i^.  Communication  of  knowledge, — and  these  two  means 

we  shall,  accordingly,  consider  consecutively  and  apart. 
Th««eqiii.  In  regard  to  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge, — we 
Enowiedgi.  must  consider  this  by  reference  to  the  different  kinds 

of  knowledge  of  which  the  human  intellect  is  capable. 

And  this,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is  of  two 

species. 
Hwun  Human  knowledge,  I  say,  viewed  in  its  greatest 

»ft«       universality,  is  of  two  kinds.    For  either  it  is  one  of 

which  the  objects  are  given  as  contingent  phsenomena ; 

or  one  in  which  the  objects  are  given  as  necessary 

facts  or  laws.     In  tlie  former  case,  the  cognitions  are 
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called  empirical^  experiential,  or  of  eayperience ;  in  the    lect. 

latter,  pure,  intuitive,  rational,  or  of  reason,  also  of 1. 

common  sense.  These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  are, 
likewise,  severally  denominated  cognitions  a  posteriori 
and  cognitions  a  priori.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
species  of  cognitions  consists  properly  in  this, — that 
the  former  are  solely  derived  from  the  Presentations 
of  Sense,  External  and  Internal :  whereas  the  latter, 
though  first  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  such  Pre- 
sentations, are  not,  however,  mere  products  of  Sense ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  laws,  principles,  forms,  no- 
tions, or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  native 
and  original  to  the  mind,  that  is,  founded  in,  or  con- 
stituting the  very  nature  of.  Intelligence;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, out  of  the  mind  itself  they  must  be  deve- 
loped, and  not  sought  for  and  acquired  as  foreign  and 
accidental  acquisitions.  As  the  Presentative  Facul- 
ties inform  us  only  of  what  exists  and  what  happens, 
that  is,  only  of  facts  and  events, — such  empirical 
knowledge  constitutes  no  necessary  and  universal 
judgment ;  all,  in  this  case,  is  contingent  and  particu- 
lar, for  even  our  generalised  knowledge  has  only  a 
relative  and  precarious  universality.  The  cognitions, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  given  as  Laws  of  Mind, 
are,  at  once  and  in  themselves,  universal  and  neces- 
sary. We  cannot  but  think  them,  if  we  think  at  all. 
The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Acquisition  of  Ejiow-  Doctrine  of 
ledge,  must  consist  of  two  parts, — the  first  treating  of  sittono?" 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  the  data  of  Ex-  consuts  of 
perience,  the  second,  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ^"^"^  ^*^' 
through  the  data  of  Intelligence." 

a  See  Esser,  ZogiJe,  §  145. — Ed.  called  a4:qwred,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ac- 
In  regard  to  the  aoquisition  of  quired  either,  1^  By  experience ;  or, 
knowledge,  —  all  knowledge  may  be    2",  On  occasion  of  experience. 
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LECT.        In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  viz.  Experi- 

XXXII  ...  . 

L  ence, — this  is  either  our  own  experience  or  the  expe- 

triM^of^'-  rience  of  others,  and  in  either  case  it  is  for  us  a  mean 
^""^N^nce  ^f  knowledge.  It  is  manifest  that  the  knowledge  we 
ki^Jl!  acquire  through  our  personal  experience,  is  far  supe- 
rior in  degree  to  that  which  we  obtain  through  the 
experience  of  other  men  ;  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge 
of  an  object,  in  the  former  case,  is  far  clearer  and  more 
distinct,  far  more  complete  and  lively,  than  in  the 
latter  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter  also  affords 
us  a  far  inferior  conviction  of  the  correctness  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  cognition  than  the  former.  On  the 
other  hand,  foreign  is  far  superior  to  our  proper  expe- 
rience in  this, — that  it  is  much  more  comprehensive, 
and  that,  without  this,  man  would  be  deprived  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  to  him  of  the  most 
indispensable  importance.  Now,  as  the  principal  dis- 
tinction of  experience  is  thus  into  our  own  experience 
and  into  the  experience  of  others,  we  must  consider  it 
more  closely  in  this  twofold  relation."  First,  then,  of 
our  Personal  Experience. 
1.  Pewonai  Expcricnce  necessarily  supposes,  as  its  primary  con- 
dition, certain  presentations  by  the  faculties  of  Ex- 
ternal or  of  Internal  Perception,  and  is,  therefore,  of 
two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  conversant  about  the 
objects  of  the  one  of  these  faculties,  or  the  objects  of 
the  other.  But  the  presentation  of  a  fact  of  the  ex- 
ternal or  of  the  internal  world  is  not  at  once  an  expe- 
rience.  To  this  there  is  required,  a  continued  series 
of  such  presentations,  a  comparison  of  these  to- 
gether, a  mental  separation  of  the  different,  a  mental 
combination  of  the  similar,  and  it,  therefore,  over  and 
above  the  operation  of  the  Presentative  Faculties,  re- 

a  Easer,  Logik,  §  146.— Ed. 
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quires  the  co-operation  of  the  Eetentive,  the  Eepro-    lect. 

ductive,   the    Representative,    and    the    Elaborative 1- 

Faculties.  In  regard  to  Experience,  as  the  first  means 
by  which  we  acquire  knowledge  through  the  legiti- 
mate use  and  application  of  our  Cognitive  Faculties^ 
I  give  you  the  following  paragraph  : — 

1  CVI.  The  First  Mean  towards  the  Acquisi-  Par.  cvi. 
tion  of  Knowledge  is  Experience  (eixperienttayJLlx!^^* 
ifivetpia).    Experience  may  be,  rudely  and  gener-  *^ 
ally,  described  as  the  apprehension  of  the  phse- 
nomena  of  the   outer  world,  presented  by  the 
Faculty  of   External   Perception,    and   of  the 
phsenomena  of  the  inner  world,  presented  by  the 
Faculty  of  Self-consciousness : — these  phaenomena 
being  retained  in  Memory,  ready  for  Reproduc- 
tion and  Representation,  being  also  arranged  into 
order  by  the  Understanding. 

This  paragraph,  you  will  remark,  affords  only  aExpUc*- 
preliminary  view  of  the  general  conditions  of  Expe- 
rience. In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  without 
the  Fresentative,  or,  as  they  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  called,  the  Acquisitive,  Faculties  of  Perception, 
External  and  Internal,  no  experience  would  be  pos- 
sible. But  these  faculties,  though  affording  the  fun- 
damental condition  of  knowledge,  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  experience.  There  is,  moreover,  required 
of  the  phaenomena  or  appearances  the  accumulation 
and  retention,  the  reproduction  and  representation. 
Memory,  Reminiscence,  and  Imagination  must,  there- 
fore, also  co-operate.  Finally,  unless  the  phsenomena 
be  compared  together,  and  be  arranged  into  classes, 
according  to  their  similarities  and  differences,  it  is 
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LECT.    evident  that  no  judgments, — ^no  conclusions,  can  be 

1  formed  concerning  them  ;   but  without  a  judgment 

knowledge  is  impossible ;  and  as  experience  is  a  know- 
ledge, consequently  experience  is  impossible.  The 
Understanding  or  Elaborative  Faculty  must,  there- 
fore, likewise  co-operate.  Manilius  has  weU  expressed 
the  nature  of  experience  in  the  following  lines  : — 

**  Per  varios  nsns  artem  experientia  fedt^ 
Exemplo  monstranto  Tiam.**  * 

And  Afranius  in  the  others  : — 

''  Ubus  me  gennit,  mater  peperit  Memoria ; 
Sophiam  vocant  me  Graii,  yos  Sapientiam.**/? 

SdsSi.        " ^^  ^^^  observation,  be  it  external  or  internal,  is 
tific  Expe-  either  with,  or  without,  intention ;   and  it  consists 
either  of  a  series  of  Presentations  alone,  or  Abstrac- 
tion and  Reflection  supervene,  so  that  the  presenta- 
tions obtain  that  completion  and  system  which  they 
do  not  of  themselves  possess.     In  the  former  case,  the 
experience  may  be  called  an  Unlearnt  or  a  Common; 
in  the  latter,  a  Learned  or  Scientific  ExpeHence.    In- 
tentional and  reflective  experience  is  called  Obser- 
obMTVft.     vation.     Observation  is  of  two  kinds  :  for  either  the 
what.        objects  which  it  considers  remain  unchanged,  or,  pre- 
kincb,—     vious  to  its  application,  they  are  made  to  undergo 
Proper,  and  certain  arbitrary  changes,  or  are  placed  in  certain 
ment.        factitious  rclatious.   In  the  latter  case,  the  observation 
obtains  the  specific  name  of  Experiment   Observation 
and  Experiment  do  not,  therefore,  constitute  opposite 
or  two  difierent  procedures, — ^the  latter  is,  in  propriety, 
only  a  certain  subordinate  modification  of  the  former; 
for,  while  observation  may  accomplish  its  end  without 

a  I.  61.  put  Poetarum  Latinorum,  vol.   ii.  p. 
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experiment,  experiment  without  observation  is  impos-    lect. 
sible.      Observation  and  experiment  are  manifestly 


exclusively  competent  upon  the  objects  of  our  empiri- 
cal knowledge ;  and  they  co-operate,  equally  and  in 
like  manner,  to  the  progress  of  that  knowledge,  partly 
by  establishing,  partly  by  correcting,  partly  by  ampli- 
fying it.  Under  observation,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
understood  a  common  or  unlearned  experience,  which 
obtrudes  it-self  upon  every  one  endowed  with  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  but  an 
intentional  and  continued  application  of  the  faculties 
of  Perception,  combined  with  an  abstractive  and  re- 
flective attention  to  an  object  or  class  of  objects,  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  proposed,  by 
the  observation,  to  accomplish.  But  in  order  that  the  Pneoogniu 
observation  should  accomplish  this  end, — more  espe-  tion. 
cially  when  the  objects  are  numerous,  and  a  systematic 
complement  of  cognitions  is  the  end  proposed, — it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  know  certain  prsecognita^ — 
I"*.  What  we  ought  to  observe;  2^  How  we  ought 
to  observe ;  and  3"".  By  what  means  are  the  data  of 
observation  to  be  reduced  to  system.  The  first  of 
these  concerns  the  Object;  the  second,  the  Procedure; 
the  third,  the  scientific  Completion,  of  the  observa- 
tions. It  is  proper  to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  these,  in  their  order;  and  first, 
of  the  Object  of  observation, — ^the  what  we  ought  to 
observe. 

"  The  Object  of  Observation  can  only  be  some  given  Fi«t,— The 
and  determinate  phsenomenon,  and  this  phaenomenon  ob^^ 
either  an  external  or  an  internal.      Through  obser- 
vation, whether  external  or  internal,  there  are  four  This  four- 
several  cognitions  which  we  propose  to  compass, — ^viz.,  ** 
to   ascertain — 1^  What  the  Phaenomena  themselves 
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LECT.    are ;  2^  What  are  the  Conditions  of  their  Reality ; 
^^^"-   3".  What  are  the  Causes  of  their  Existence  ;  4".  What 

is  the  Order  of  their  Consecution. 
1-.  What        "  In  regard  to   what  the  phaenomena  themselves 
nomenaare.  are  {quid  siTit),  that  is,  iu  regard  to  what  constitutes 
their  peculiar  nature, — this,  it  is  evident,  must  be  the 
primary  matter  of  consideration,  it  being  always  sup- 
posed that  the  fact  (the  an  sit)  of  the  phsenomenon 
itself  has  been  established."    To  this  there  is  required. 
In  their     abovo  all,  a  clear  and  distinct  Presentation  or  Repre- 
l^diiritSes  sentation  of  the  object.     In  order  to  obtain  this,  it 
ta^u^'     behoves  us  to  analyse, — ^to  dismember,  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  object,  and  to  take  into  proximate  ac- 
count those  characters  which  constitute  the  object, 
that  is,  which  make  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  nothing 
but  what  it  is.     This  being  performed,  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  compare  it  with  other  objects,  and  with  those 
especially  which  bear  to  it  the  strongest  similarity, 
taking  accurate  note  always  of  those  points  in  which 
they  reciprocally  resemble,  and  in  which  they  recipro- 
cally  disagree. 
Ai  under        "  But  it  is  uot  cuough  to  cousider  the  several  phse- 
^riL?  nomena  in  their  individual  peculiarities  and  contrasts, 
speaes.      — ^^  what  thcy  are  and  in  what  they  are  not, — it  is 
also  requisite  to  bring  them  under  determinate  genera 
and  species.     To  this  end  we  must,  having  obtained 
(as  previously  prescribed)  a  clear  and  distinct  know- 
ledge of  the   several  phasnomena  in  their  essential 
similarities  and   differences,  look  away  or   abstract 
from  the  latter, — ^the  differences,  and  comprehend  the 
former, — the  similarities,  in  a  compendious  and  char- 
acteristic notion,  under  an  appropriate  name. 

a  Better  the  Aristotelic  questions,    phynet,  yoL  i.  p.  56. — £o.] 
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*^  When  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  phse-    leot. 

XXXII 

nomena  have  been  thus  definitively  recognised,  the 


second  question  emerges, — What  are  the  Conditions  ^^^  ^Jl 
of  their  Reality.  These  conditions  are  commonly  ^2.^^*^®'' 
called  Requisites^  and  under  requisite  we  must  un- 
derstand all  that  must  have  preceded,  before  the 
phaenomena  could  follow.  In  order  to  discover  the 
requisites,  we  take  a  number  of  analogous  cases,  or 
cases  similar  in  kind,  and  inquire  what  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  phaenomenon  always 
arises,  if  it  does  arise,  and  what  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  never  arises ;  and  then,  after  a  com- 
petent observation  of  individual  cases,  we  construct 
the  general  judgment,  that  the  phaenomenon  never 
occurs  unless  this  or  that  other  phsenomenon  has  pre- 
ceded, or  at  least  accompanied,  it.  Here,  however,  it 
must  be  noticed,  that  nothing  can  be  viewed  as  a  requi-  z\  wh»t 
site  which  admits  of  any,  even  the  smaUest,  exception.  ^f^ife'Hlt 

"The  requisite  conditions  being  discovered,  the 
third  question  arises, — What  are  the  Causes  of  the 
Phaenomena.  According  to  the  current  doctrine,  the 
causes  of  phaenomena  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
their  requisites ;  for  although  a  phaenomenon  no  more 
occurs  without  its  requisite  than  without  its  cause, 
still,  the  requisite  being  given,  the  phaenomenon  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  and,  indeed,  very  frequently 
does  not  ensue.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  cause  occurs, 
the  phaenomenon  must  occur  also.  In  other  words, 
the  requisite  or  condition  is  that  without  which  the 
phaenomenon  never  is ;  the  cause,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  through  which  it  always  is.  Thus  an  emotion 
of  pity  never  arises  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  another  ;  but  so  Kttle  does  this  knowledge 
necessitate  that  emotion,  that  its  opposite,  a  feeling 


nomena. 


[ 
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LECT.  of  rejoicing,  complacency,  at  such  suffering  may  ensue ; 
^^^  whereas  the  knowledge  of  another's  misfortune  must 
be  followed  by  a  sentiment  of  pity,  if  we  are  predis- 
posed in  favour  of  the  person  to  whom  the  misfortune 
has  occurred.  In  this  view,  the  knowledge  of  another's 
misfortune  is  only  a  requisite ;  whereas  our  favour- 
able predisposition  constitutes  the  cause.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  in  different  relations  one 
and  the  same  circumstance  may  be  both  requisite  and 
cause  ;"*  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  consider  the  cause  as  the  whole  sum  of  ante- 
cedents, without  which  the  phsenomenon  never  does 
take  place,  and  with  which  it  always  must.  What 
are  commonly  called  requisites,  are  thus,  in  truth,  only 
partial  causes ;  what  are  called  catiseSy  only  proximate 
requisites. 
4'.  What  "  In  the  fourth  place,  having  ascertained  the  essen- 
their  Con-  tial  qualities — the  Conditions  and  the  Causes  of  phae- 
nomena — a  final  question  emerges, — ^What  is  the  Order 
in  which  they  are  manifested  ?  and  this  being  ascer- 
tained, the  observation  has  accomplished  its  end.  This 
question  applies  either  to  a  phaenomenon  considered 
in  itself,  or  to  a  phsenomenon  considered  in  relation 
to  others.  In  relation  to  itself  the  question  concerns 
only  the  time  of  its  origin,  of  its  continuance,  and  of 
its  termination ;  in  relation  to  others,  it  concerns  the 
reciprocal  consecution  in  which  the  several  phseno- 
mena  appear.''/' 
Second,—  **  We  now  go  on  to  the  Second  Prsecognitum, — ^the 
of obiS^ Manner  of  Observation, — How  we  are  to  observe.' 
What  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of, — ^the  Object, — can 
be  known  only  in  one  way, — ^the  way  of  Scientific 
Observation.     It,  therefore,  remains  to  be  asked, — 

a  Esser,  Logil\  §  148.— Ed.  »  Ibid. 
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How  must  the  observation  be  instituted,  so  as  to    lect. 

XXXIL 

afford  us  a  satisfactory  residt  in  regard  to  all  the  four 


sides  on  which  it  behoves  an  object  to  be  observed  1  ibiJSf^he 
In  the  first  place,  as  preliminary  to  observation,  it  is  ^n™^ 
required  that  the  observing  mind  be  tranquil  and 
composed,  be  exempt  from  prejudice,  partiality,  and 
prepossession,  and  be  actuated  by  no  other  interest 
than  the  discovery  of  truth.  Tranquillity  and  com- 
posure of  mind  are  of  peculiar  importance  in  our  ob- 
servation of  the  phsenomena  of  the  internal  world  ; 
for  these  phaenomena  are  not,  like  those  of  the  exter- 
nal, perceptible  by  sense,  enclosed  in  space,  continu- 
ous and  divisible  ;  and  they  follow  each  other  in  such 
numbers,  and  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  they  are  at 
best  observable  with  difficulty,  often  losing  even  their 
existence  by  the  interference  of  the  observing, — the  re- 
flective energy,  itself.  But  that  the  observation  should 
be  always  conducted  in  the  calm  and  collected  state 
of  mind  required  to  purify  this  condition,  we  must 
be  careful  to  obtain,  more  and  more,  a  mastery  over 
the  Attention,  so  as  to  turn  it  with  full  force  upon  a 
single  aspect  of  the  phsenomena,  and,  consequently, 
to  abstract  it  altogether  from  every  other.  Its  proper 
function  is  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  observation 
tranquilly,  continuously,  and  without  anxiety  for  the 
result;  and  this,  likewise,  without  too  intense  an 
activity  or  too  vigorous  an  application  of  its  forces. 
But  the  observation  and  concomitant  energy  of  atten-  2».  condi- 
tion  will  be  without  result,  unless  we  previously  well  natron  to 
consider  what  precise  object  or  objects  we  are  now  to  min^by 
observe.  Nor  will  our  experience  obtain  an  answer  to  SroS.^*^' 
the  question  proposed  for  it  to  solve,  unless  that  ques- 
tion be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  animate  the  observing 
faculties  by  some  stimulus,  and  give  them  a  determi- 

VOL.   II.  L 
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liBGT.    nate  direction.    Where  this  is  not  the  case,  attention 

L  does  not  effect  anything,  nay,  it  does  not  operate  at 

all.  On  this  account  such  psychological  questions  as 
the  following:  What  takes  place  in  the  process  of 
Self- consciousness^ — of  Perception, — of  Vision, — of 
Hearing,— of  Imagination,  A;c., — cannot  be  answered, 
as  thus  absolutely  stated,  that  is,  without  reference  to 
some  determinate  object.  But  if  I  propose  the  pro- 
blem,— ^What  takes  place  when  I  see  this  or  that 
object,  or  better  still,  when  I  see  this  table, — ^the  atten- 
tion is  stimulated  and  directed,  and  even  a  child  can 
give  responses,  which,  if  properly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained,  will  afford  a  solution  to  the  problem.  If, 
therefore,  the  question  upon  the  object  of  observation 
be  too  vague  and  general,  so  that  the  attention  is  not 
suitably  excited  and  applied, — this  question  must  be 
divided  and  subdivided  into  others  more  particular, 
and  this  process  must  be  continued  until  we  reach  a 
question  which  affords  the  requisite  conditions.  We 
should,  therefore,  determine  as  closely  as  possible  the 
object  itself,  and  the  phases  in  which  we  wish  to  ob- 
serve  it,  separate  from  it  all  foreign  or  adventitious 
parts,  resolve  every  question  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, enunciate  each  of  these  as  specially  as  possible, 
and  never  couch  it  in  vague  and  g^ieral  expressions. 
Bat  here  we  must  at  the  same  time  take  care,  that  the 
object  be  not  so  torn  and  mangled,  that  the  attention 
feels  no  longer  any  attraction  to  the  several  parts,  or 
that  the  several  parts  can  no  longer  be  viewed  in  their 
natural  connection.  So  mudi  it  is  possible  to  say  in 
general,  touching  the  Manner  in  which  observation 
ought  to  be  carried  on  ;  what  may  further  be  added 
under  this  head,  depends  upon  the  particular  nature 
of  the  objects  to  be  observed.^'a 

a  Eauer,  Logik,  §  149.— Ed. 
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"  In  this  manner,  then,  must  we  proceed,  until  all    lect. 

has  been  accomplished  which  the  problem,  to  be  an- L 

swered  by  the  observation,  pointed  out.  When  the 
observation  is  concluded,  an  accurate  record  or  nota- 
tion of  what  has  been  observed  is  of  use,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  supply  what  is  found  wanting  in  our  sub- 
sequent observation.  If  we  have  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable apparatus  of  results^  in  relation  to  the  object 
we  observe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  survey  of  these : 
from  what  is  found  defective,  new  questions  must  be 
evolved ;  and  an  answer  to  these  sought  out  through 
new  observations.  When  the  inquiry  has  attained 
its  issue,  a  tabular  view  of  all  the  observations  made 
upon  the  subject  is  convenient,  to  afford  a  conspectus 
of  the  whole,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.  But  how,  Third,- 
(and  this  is  the  Third  Precognition),  individual  ob-b^whST 
servations  are  to  be  built  up  hito  a  systematic  whole,  i^. 
is  to  be  sought  for  partly  from  the  nature  of  science  in  ^^J'u, 
general  partly  from  the  natoe  of  the  particular  em-«^ 
pirical  science  for  the  constitution  of  which  the  ob- 
servation is  applied.  Nor  is  what  is  thus  sought 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  at  once  evident,  that  a  synr 
thetic  arrangement  is  least  applicable  in  the  empirical 
sciences.  For,  anterior  to  observation,  the  object  is 
absolutely  unknown  ;  and  it  is  only  through  observa- 
tion that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  science.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  go  to  work  in  a  problematic  or  inter- 
rogative manner,  and  it  is  impossible  to  commence  by 
assertory  propositions,  of  which  we  afterwards  lead 
the  demonstration.  We  must,  therefore,  determine 
the  object  on  all  sides,  in  so  far  as  observation  is  com- 
petent to  this ;  we  must  analyse  every  question  into 
its  subordinate  questions,  and  each  of  these  must  find 
its  answer  in  observation.  The  systematic  order  is 
thus  given  naturally  and  of  itself ;  and  in  this  pro- 
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LECT.  cedure  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  given. 
But  for  a  comprehensive  and  all-sided  system  of  em- 
pirical knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  the 
whole  data  of  observation,  to  have  collected  these  to- 
gether, and  to  have  arranged  them  according  to  some 
external  principle  ;  it  is,  likewise,  requisite  that  we 
have  a  thorough-going  principle  of  explanation,  even 
though  this  explanation  be  impossible  in  the  way  of 
observation,  and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  data^  ac- 
cording to  universal  laws,  although  these  universal 
laws  may  not  be  discovered  by  experience  alone. 
These  two  ends  are  accomplished  by  different  means. 
The  former  we  compass  by  the  aid  of  Hypothesis,  the 
latter,  by  the  aid  of  Induction  and  Analogy/'*  Of 
these  in  detail.  In  regard  to  Hypothesis,  I  give  you 
the  followiug  paragraph. 

Par.  cvii.  %  CVII.   When  a  phsenomenon  is  presented, 

-^UhLt.*"^  which  can  be  explained  by  no  principle  afforded 

through  Experience,  we  feel  discontented  and  un- 
easy ;  and  there  arises  an  effort  to  discover  some 
cause  which  may,  at  least  provisorily,  account 
for  the  outstanding  phssnomenon  :  and  this  cause 
is  finally  recognised  as  valid  and  true,  if,  through 
it,  the  given  phsenomenon  is  found  to  obtain  a 
full  and  perfect  explanation.  The  judgment  in 
which  a  phsenomenon  is  referred  to  such  a  pro- 
blematic cause,  is  called  an  Hypothesis.^ 

Ezpiicft-         Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy 


H^pothesif,  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its 

— ^lUeiuL 

a  Eflser,  Logih,  §  150.— Ed.  turet  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  i.  p.  168 
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knowledge  to  unity  and  system ;  and  they  do  this  in    lect. 

recalling  them,  ad  interim^  to  some  principle,  through '- 

which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  them.  From 
this  view  of  their  nature,  it  is  manifest  how  far  they 
are  permissible,  and  how  far  they  are  even  useful  and 
expedient ;  throwing  altogether  out  of  account  the 
possibility,  that  what  is  at  first  assumed  as  hypothet- 
ical, may,  subsequently,  be  proved  true. 

When  our  experience  has  revealed  to  us  a  certain 
correspondence  among  a  number  of  objects,  we  are 
determined,  by  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  more  extensive  correspond- 
ence than  our  observation  has  already  proved,  or  may 
ever  be  able  to  establish.  This  tendency  to  generalise 
our  knowledge  by  the  judgment, — that  where  much 
has  been  found  accordant,  all  will  be  found  accordant, 
— ^is  not  properly  a  conclusion  deduced  from  premises, 
but  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,  which  we  may 
call  that  of  Logical^  or  perhaps  better,  that  of  Philo- 
sophicaly  Presumption.  This  Presumption  is  of  two 
kinds ;  it  is  either  Induction  or  Analogy,  which,  though 
usually  confounded,  are,  however,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. I  shall  commence  the  consideration  of 
these  by  the  following  paragraph. 

T  CVIII.  If  we  have  uniformly  observed,  that  Par.  cyiii. 
a  number  of  objects  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  and  An*- 
species)  possess  in  common  a  certain  attribute,  ^^* 
we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  attribute  is 
possessed  by  all  the  objects  of  that  class.     This 
conclusion  is  properly  called  an  Inference  of 
Induction.     Again,  if  we  have  observed  that  two 
or  more  things  agree  in  several  internal  and 
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LECT.  essential  characters,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude 

XXXTT 

L  that  they  agree,  likewise,  in  all  other  essential 

characters,  that  is,  that  they  are  constituents  of 
the  same  class  (genus  or  species).  This  condu* 
sion  is  properly  called  an  Inference  ofAncdogy. 
The  principle  by  which,  in  either  case,  we  are 
disposed  to  extend  our  inferences  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  experience,  is  a  natural  or  ultimate 
principle  of  intelligence ;  and  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  Logical^  or,  more  properly,  of  PMlo- 
sophiccUy  Presumption.^ 

ExpUca-  "  The  reasoning  by  Induction  and  the  reasoning  by 
?ndiction  Analogy  have  this  in  common,  that  they  both  conclude 
i^gy,— their  from  Something  observed  to  something  not  observed  ; 
ISTS--  from  something  within  to  something  beyond  the  sphere 
of  actual  experience.  They  differ,  however,  in  this, 
that,  in  Induction,  that  which  is  observed  and  from 
which  the  inference  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  not  ob- 
served, is  a  unity  in  plurality :  whereas,  in  Analogy, 
it  is  a  plurality  in  unity.  In  other  words,  in  Induc- 
tion, we  look  to  the  one  in  the  many ;  in  Analogy  we 
look  to  the  many  in  the  one :  and  while  in  both  we 
conclude  to  the  unity  in  totality,  we  do  this,  in  Induc- 
tion, from  the  recognised  unity  in  plurality,  in  Analogy, 
from  the  recognised  plurality  in  unity.  Thus,  as  indue 
tion  rests  upon  the  principle,  that  what  belongs,  (or  does 
not  belong),  to  many  things  of  the  same  kind,  belongs, 
(or  does  not  belong),  to  all  things  of  the  same  kind ; 
so  analogy  rests  upon  the  principle, — ^that  things  which 
have  many  observed  attributes  in  common,  have  other 


a  Cf.  Ebbof,  Logik,  §§  140,  152.  Syttema  Zogicum,  §§  572,  573.  Nun- 
Krug,  Loffik,  §§  166,  167, 168.— Ed.  neaiuB,  J)e  CotutituUone  ArHa  IHa- 
lWoU,PhU.  Saturnalia,  §  479.  Reuaoh,    UcUece,  p.  126.] 
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not  observed  attributes  in  common  likewise/'"     It  is    lect. 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  we  are  now  speaking 1 


of  Induction  and  Analogy,  not  as  principles  of  Pure 
Logic,  and  as  necessitated  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  thought,  but  of  these  as  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  as  legitimated  by  the  conditions  of  objective 
reality.  In  Pure  Logic,  Analogy  has  no  place,  and 
only  that  induction  is  admitted,  in  which  all  the 
several  parts  are  supposed  to  legitimate  the  inference 
to  the  whole.  Applied  Induction,  on  the  contrary, 
rests  on  the  constancy, — ^the  uniformity,  of  nature, 
and  on  the  instinctive  expectation  we  have  of  this 
stability.  This  constitutes  what  has  been  called  the 
principle  of  Logical  Presumptioriy  though  perhaps  it 
might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called  the  principle 
of  Philosophical  Presumption.  We  shall  now  con- 
sider these  severally  ;  and,  first,  of  Induction. 

An  Induction  is  the  enumeration  of  the  parts,  in  induction, 
order  to  legitimate  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
whole.<3(    Now,  the  parts  may  either  be  individuals  or 
particulars  strictly  so  called.     I  say  strictly  so  called, 
for  you  are  aware  that  the  term  particular  is  very 
commonly  employed,  not  only  to  denote  the  species,  as 
contained  under  a  genus,  but,  likewise,  to  denote  the 
individual,  as  contained  under  a  species.    Using,  how- 
ever, the  two  terms  in  their  proper  significations,  I 
say,  if  the  parts  are  individual  or  singular  things,  the 
induction  is  then  called  Individiud ;  whereas  if  the  o;  two 
parts  be  species  or  subaltern  genera,  the  induction  i^i^dnai 
then  obtains  the  name  o£ Special.    An  example  of**    ^'^***^ 
the  Individual  Induction  is  given,  were  we  to  argue 

a  Eflser,  Logik^  §  152.— Ed.  Arabwn,  p.  86.)   Bonnse,  1886.  Zaba- 

0   [01  Abu  AU  {Avicenncd)    Viri  nllAf  Opera  Loguxif Ik Natwra  LagiecB, 

DocU,  De  Logica  Poema,  1.  190.    (In  L.  i.  c.  18»  p.  45.] 
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LECT.    thus, — Mercury,   Venus,   the  Earth,  Mars,  &c.,  are 

L  bodies  in  themselves  opaque,  and  which  borrow  their 

ligJu  from  the  sun.  But  Mercury,  Venus,  dc,  are 
planets.  Therefore,  all  planets  are  opaque,  and  bor- 
row their  light  from  the  sun.  An  example  of  the 
special  is  given,  were  we  argue  as  follows, — Qtuzdru- 
peds,  birds,  fishes,  the  amphibia,  dc,  aU  have  a 
nervous  system.  But  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.,  are 
animals.  Therefore  all  animals,  (though  it  is  not  yet 
detected  in  some),  have  a  nervous  system.  Now,  here 
it  is  manifest  that  Special  rests  upon  Individual  in- 
duction, and  that,  in  the  last  result,  all  induction  is 
individual.  For  we  can  assert  nothing  concerning 
species,  unless  what  we  assert  of  them  has  been  pre- 
viously observed  in  their  constituent  singulars.a 
Two  con-  For  a  legitimate  Induction  there  are  requisite  at 
^^ti^  least  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary. 
That  the  partial  (and  this  word  I  use  as  including  both 
the  terms  individual  and  particular), — I  say,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  partial  judgments  out  of  which  the 
total  or  general  judgment  is  inferred,  be  all  of  the 
same  quality.  For  if  one  even  of  the  partial  judg- 
ments had  an  opposite  quality,  the  whole  induction 
would  be  subverted.  Hence  it  is  that  we  refute  uni- 
versal judgments  founded  on  an  imperfect  induction, 
by  bringing  what  is  called  an  instance  {instantia), 
that  is,  by  adducing  a  thing  belonging  to  the  same 
class  or  notion,  in  reference  to  which  the  opposite 
holds  true.  For  example,  the  general  assertion,  AU 
dogs  bark,  is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the  dogs  of 
Labrador  or  California  (I  forget  which), — these  do  not 
bark.  In  like  manner,  the  general  assertion.  No  qua- 
dtncped  is  oviparous,  is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the 

a  Krug,  Lo<;iky  §  167.    Anm. — Ed.  /3  Esser,  Logih,  §  152.->Eo. 
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Omtthorhynchus  Paradoxus.     But  that  the  universal  ^|t^- 

judgment  must  have  the  same  quality  as  the  partial, 

is  self-evident ;  for  this  judgment  is  simply  the  asser- 
tion of  something  to  be  true  of  all  which  is  true  of 
many. 

The  second  condition  required  is,  That  a  competent  Second, 
number  of  the  partial  objects  from  which  the  induc- 
tion departs  should  have  been  observed,  for  otherwise 
the  comprehension  of  other  objects  under  the  total 
judgment  would  be  rash.«  What  is  the  number  of 
such  objects,  which  amounts  to  a  competent  induc- 
tion, it  is  not  possible  to  say  in  general.  In  some 
cases,  the  observation  of  a  very  few  particular  or  indi- 
vidual examples  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  assertion  in 
regard  to  the  whole  class;  in  others,  the  total  judgment 
is  hardly  competent,  until  our  observation  has  gone 
through  each  of  its  constituent  parts.  This  distinc- 
tion is  founded  on  the  difference  of  essential  and  un- 
essential characters.  If  the  character  be  essential  to 
the  several  objects,  a  comparatively  limited  observa- 
tion is  necessary  to  legitimate  our  general  conclusion. 
For  example,  it  would  require  a  far  less  induction  to 
prove  that  all  animals  breathe,  than  to  prove  that  the 
mammalia,  and  the  mammalia  alone,  have  lateral 
lobes  to  the  cerebellum.  For  the  one  is  seen  to  be  a 
function  necessary  to  animal  life ;  the  other,  as  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  reaches,  appears  only  as  an 
arbitrary  concomitant.  The  difference  of  essential 
and  accidental  is,  however,  one  itself  founded  on  in- 
duction, and  varies  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
perfection  to  which  this  has  been  carried.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
may  appear  to  future  physiologists  as  necessary  a 

a  EBser,  Logik^  §  152.~£d. 
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LEcr.    condition  of  the  function  of  suckling  their  young,  as 

L  the  organs  of  breathing  appear  to  us  of  circulation 

and  of  life, 
summwy  To  sum  up  the  Doctrine  of  Induction, — "  This  is 
doctrine  of  more  certain,  1**,  In  proportion  to  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  objects  observed ; — 2\  In  proportion 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  observation  and  oom- 
parison  have  been  conducted ; — 3^  In  proportion  as 
the  agreement  of  the  objects  is  clear  and  precise ; — ' 
and,  4",  In  proportion  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, whether  there  exist  exceptions  or  not."'" 

Almost  all  induction  is,  however,  necessarily  imper- 
fect ;  and  Logic  can  inculcate  nothing  more  import- 
ant on  the  investigators  of  nature  than  that  sobriety 
of  mind,  which  regards  aU  its  past  observations  only 
as  hypothetically  true,  only  as  relatively  complete, 
and  which,  consequently,  holds  the  mind  open  to 
every  new  observation,  which  may  correct  and  limit  its 
former  judgments. 
Analogy,—  So  much  for  Induction ;  now  for  Analogy.  Ana- 
logy, in  general,  means  proportion,  or  a  similarity  of 
relations.  Thus,  to  judge  analogically  or  according  to 
analogy,  is  to  judge  things  by  the  similarity  of  their 
relations.  Thus  when  we  judge  that  as  two  is  to 
four,  so  is  eight  to  sixteen,  we  judge  that  they  are 
analogically  identical ;  that  is,  though  the  sums  in 
other  respects  are  different,  they  agree  in  this,  that 
as  two  is  the  half  of  four,  so  eight  is  the  half  of 
sixteen. 

In  common  language,  however,  this  propriety  of 
the  term  is  not  preserved.  For  hy  analogy  is  not 
always  meant  merely  by  proportion  but  frequently 
by  comparison — by  relation,  or  simply  by  similarity. 

a  Eflser,  Logik,  §  162.— Ed. 
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In  SO  £Eur  as  Analogy  constitutes  a  particular  kind  of    legt. 
reasoning  &om  the  individual  or  particular  to  the  1 


universal,  it  signifies  an  inference  from  the  partial 
similarity  of  two  or  more  things  to  their  complete  or 
total  similarity.  For  example, — This  disease  corre- 
sponds in  many  symptoms  with  those  we  hcwe  observed 
in  typhus  fevers ;  it  wiU^  therefore,  correspond  in  all, 
that  isy  it  is  a  typhus  fever.^ 

lake  Induction,  Analogy  has  two  essential  requi-  hm  two 
sites.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  of  two  ^^.* 
or  more  things  a  certain  number  of  attributes  should  ^T 
have  been  observed,  in  order  to  ground  the  inference 
that  they  also  agree  in  those  other  attributes,  which 
it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  that  they  possess.     It 
is  evident  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points 
observed,  in  which  the  things  compared  together  coin- 
cide, in  the  same  proportion  can  it  be  with  safety  as- 
sumed, that  there  exists  a  common  principle  in  these 
things^  on  which  depends  the  similarity  in  the  points 
known  as  in  the  points  unknown. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  required  that  the  predi-  second, 
cates  already  observed  should  neither  be  all  negative 
nor  all  contingent ;  but  that  some  at  least  should  be 
positive  and  necessary.  Mere  negative  characters 
denote  only  what  the  thing  is  not;  and  contingent 
characters  need  not  be  present  in  the  thing  at  all.  In 
regard  to  negative  attributes^  the  inference,  that  two 
things,  to  which  a  number  of  qualities  do  not  belong, 
and  which  are,  consequently,  similar  to  each  other  only 
in  a  negative  point  of  view, — that  these  things  are, 
therefore,  absolutely  and  positively  similar,  is  highly 
improbable.    But  that  the  judgment  in  reference  to 

a  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  §  168.    Anm.—    Scfamtflden,  Docamenia  Phil  Arabum, 
Ed.    [Condillao,  L'AH  de  Bauonner,    p.  86.)    Whately,  BhOoric,  p.  74.] 
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LECT.  the  compared  things  (say  A  and  X)  must  be  of  the 
same  quality  {i.e.  either  both  aflSrmative  or  both  nega- 
tive), is  self-evident.  For  if  it  be  said  A  iS  B,  X  is 
not  By  A  is  not  C,  X  is  C ;  their  harmony  or  simi- 
larity is  subverted,  and  we  should  rather  be  war- 
ranted in  arguing  their  discord  and  dissimilarity  in 
other  points.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Ana- 
logy differs  from  Induction  in  this,  that  it  is  not 
limited  to  one  quality,  but  that  it  admits  of  a  mix- 
ture of  both. 

In  regard  to  contingent  attributes,  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  analogy  cannot  proceed  exclusively 
upon  them.     For,  if  two  things  coincide  in  certain 
accidental  attributes  (for  example,  two  men  in  respect 
of  stature,  age,  and  dress),  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  common   principle,   and    a   general    similarity 
founded  thereon,  is  very  unlikely, 
snmmary        To   coucludc  I    Aualogy  is  Certain  in  proportion, 
doctrine  of  1%  To  the  uumbcr  of  congruent  observations  ;  2\  To 
^*^-     the  number  of  congruent  characters  observed ;  3',  To 
the  importance  of  these  characters  and  their  essenti- 
ality to  the  objects ;  and,  4^  To  the  certainty  that  the 
characters  really  belong  to  the  objects,  and  that  a 
partial  correspondence  exists."     Like  Induction,  Ana- 
logy can  only  pretend  at  best  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability  ;  it  may  have  a  high  degree  of  certainty, 
but  it  never  reaches  to  necessity. 
Induction        Comparing  these  two  processes  together  : — "  The 
J^^.    Analogical  is  distinguished  from  the  Inductive  in  this 
gother.       — that  Induction  regards  a  single  predicate  in  many 
subjects  as  the  attribute  Z  in  A,  in  B,  in  C,  in  D, 
in  E,  in  F,  &c. ;    and  as  these  many  belong  to  one 
class,  say  Q ;  it  is  inferred  that  Z  wiU,  likewise,  be 

a  Esser,  Logik,  §  152.    Of.  Krug,  Loffik,  §  168.    Anm.~ED. 
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met  with  in  the  other  things  belonging  to  this  class,    lect. 

that  is,  in  all  Qs.      On  the  other  hand,  Analogy  re- 1 

gards  many  attributes  in  one  subject  (say  m,  n,  o,  p, 
in  A);  and  as  these  many  are  in  part  found  in 
another  subject  (say  m,  and  n,  in  B),  it  is  concluded 
that,  in  that  second  thing,  there  will  also  be  found  the 
other  attributes  (say  o  and  p).  Through  Induction 
we,  therefore,  endeavour  to  prove  that  one  character 
belongs,  (or  does  not  belong),  to  all  the  things  of  a 
certain  class,  because  it  belongs,  (or  does  not  belong),  to 
many  things  of  that  class.  Through  Analogy,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  seek  to  prove  that  all  the  characters 
of  a  thing  belong,  (or  do  not  belong),  to  another  or 
several  others,  because  many  of  these  characters  be- 
long to  this  other  or  these  others.  In  the  one  it  is 
proclaimed, — One  in  many^  therefore  one  in  all. — In 
the  other  it  is  proclaimed, — Many  in  one,  therefore  all 
in  oneJ^^ 

''  By  these  processes  of  Induction  and  Analogy,  as  induction 
observed,  we  are  unable  to  attain  absolute  certainty ;  i^  do  not 
— a  great  probability  is  all  that  we  can  reach,  and  lute  cer-**^ 
this  for  the    simple   reason,   that  it  is  impossible,  "'*^' 
under  any  condition,  to  infer  the  unobserved  from 
the  observed, — ^the  whole  from  any  proportion  of  the 
parts, — in  the  way  of  any  rational  necessity.     Even 
from  the  requisites  of  Induction  and  Analogy,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  uncertainty ; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  determine  how  many 
objects  or  how  many  characters  must  be  observed,  in 
order  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  the  same 
with  aU  the  other  objects,  or  with  all  the  other  char- 
acters.    It  is  possible  only  in  one  way  to  raise  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy  from  mere  probability  to  complete 

a  Krug,  Logik,  §  168.    Anm.— Ed. 
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LBCT.    certainty,  —  viz.  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles 

XXXII 

L  which  lie  at  the  root  of  these  processes,  and  which 

we  have  already  stated,  are  either  necessary  laws  of 
thought,  or  necessary  laws  of  nature.  To  demonstrate 
that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  thought  h  impossible ; 
for  Logic  not  only  does  not  allow  inference  from 
many  to  all,  but  expressly  rejects  it.  Again,  to  de- 
monstrate that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  nature  is 
equally  impossible.  This  has  indeed  been  attempted, 
from  the  imiformity  of  nature,  but  in  vain.  For  it  is 
incompetent  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the  inference  of 
Induction  aud  Analogy  from  the  fact  denominated 
the  law  of  nature ;  seeing  that  this  law  itself  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  way  of  Induction  and  Analogy. 
In  this  attempted  demonstration  there  is  thus  the 
most  glaring  pelitio  principiu  The  result  which  has 
been  previously  given  remains,  therefore,  intact: — 
Induction  and  Analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  cer- 
tainty, but  only  a  high  degree  of  probability,  while  all 
probability  rests  at  best  upon  Induction  and  Analogy, 
and  nothing  else."" 

a  Eeser,  LogiJs,  §  152. — Ed.     [On  et  ieq,    'Raff baMer^  A  nfangtffrUnde  der 

history  aad  doctrine  of  the  Logic  of  Logikf  §  422  et  aeq,    Bolzano,  Logik, 

Probabilities,  see  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  yoI.  ii.  §  161,  voL  iii,  §  317.  Backmann, 

Sssais,  L.  iv.  cb.  xv.  p.  425,  ed.  Xtaspe.  Logik,  §  229  et  geq.     Fries,  Logik,  § 

Wolf,  PhiL  Rat,  §  564  et  aeq.  Platner,  96  et  teq,    Prevost,  Eemu  de  Philo- 

Phil.  Aphorigmen,  §  701  (old  edit.)  §  iophie,  ii.  L.  L  part  iii  p.  56.    Kant, 

594  (new  edit.)     Zedler,  Lexikon,  v.  Logik,  Einleitung  x.     Jacob,  Grun- 

Wakrtcheinlieh.Wdlch,Lexikon,Ifnd,  driss  der  AUgemeinen  Logik,  §  S58, 

Lambert,  Neues  Otyanan,  ii  p.  318  p.   131   et  seq.,  1800,  Halle.     Metz, 

et  seq.    Reusch,  Systema  Logicum,  §  Institutiones  Logicoe,  §  230  et  teq,,  p. 

653  ei  ieq.    HoUmann,  Logica,  §  215  171,  1796.] 
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LECTURE    XXXIIL 

MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION   L  —  OP    THE    ACQUISITION    OP    KNOWLEDGE. 

L  EXPERIENCE. — ^B.  FOREIGN : — ORAL  TESTIMONY 

— ITS  CREDIBILITY. 

Having,  in  our  last  Lectare,  terminated  the  Doctrine    lect. 

of  Empirical  Eoiowledge,  considered  as  obtained  Im- 1 

mediately — ^that  is,  through  the  exercise  of  our  own  ^§^oe. 
powers  of  Observation, — ^we  are  now  to  enter  on  the 
doctrine  of  Empirical  Knowledge,  considered  as  ob- 
tained Mediately — ^that  is,  through  the  Experience  of 
Other  Men.  The  following  paragraph  will  afford  you 
a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  this 
knowledge : — 

IT  CDL  A  matter  of  Observation  or  Empiri- Par.cix. 
cal  Ejiowledge '  can  only  be  obtained  Mediately,  ^' 

that  is,  by  one  individual  from  another,  through 
an  enouncement  declaring  it  to  be  true.  This 
enouncement  is  called,  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Witnessing  or  Testimony y  {testimo- 
nium) ;  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is  made  is, 
in  the  same  sense,  called  a  Witness,  or  Testifier, 
(testis).    The  object  of  the  Testimony  is  called 
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LECT. 
XXXIIL 


the  Fact,  {factum) ;  and  its  validity  constitutes 
what  is  styled  Historical  Credibility ,  {credibilitas 
historica).  To  estimate  this  credibility,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  consider — 1^  The  Subjective  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  Witnesses,  (Jides  testium),  and 
2°,  The  Objective  Probability  of  the  Fact  itself. 
The  former  is  founded  partly  on  the  Sincerity, 
and  partly  on  the  Competence,  of  the  Witness. 
The  latter  depends  on  the  Absolute  and  Relative 
Possibility  of  the  Fact  itself.  Testimony  is  either 
Immediate  or  Mediate.  Immediate,  where  the 
fact  reported  is  the  object  of  a  Personal  Expe- 
rience ;  Mediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is  the 
object  of  a  Foreign  Experience.* 


EzplicA- 
tion. 


"  It  is  manifest  that  Foreign  Experience,  or  the  ex- 
perience of  other  men,  is  astricted  to  the  same  laws, 
and  its  certainty  measured  by  the  same  criteria,  as  the 
experience  we  carry  through  ourselves.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  the  individual  is  limited,  when  compared 
with  the  experience  of  the  species ;  and  if  men  did 
not  possess  the  means  of  communicating  to  each 
other  the  results  of  their  several  observations, — were 
they  unable  to  co-operate  in  accumulating  a  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  in  carrying  on  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery,— they  would  never  have  risen  above  the  very 
lowest  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  science.  But  to  this 
mutual  communication  they  are  competent ;  and  each 
individual  is  thus  able  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
benefit  the  experience  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  confer 
on  them  in  return  the  advantages  which  his  own  ob- 
servations may  supply.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  reci- 


a  Krug,  Logikj  §  172.~Ed.    [Cf.  Scheibler,  Topica,  c.  81.] 
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procal  communication  of  their  respective  experiences    lect. 

among  men,  can  only  be  effected  inasmuch  as  one  is '. 

able  to  inform  another  of  what  he  has  himself  ob- 
served, and  that  the  vehicle  of  this  information  can 
only  be  some  enouncement  in  conventional  signs  of 
one  character  or  another.  The  enouncement  of  what 
has  been  observed  is,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph, 
called  a  witnessing^ — a  hearing  witness^ — a  testimony, 
&c.,  these  terms  being  employed  in  their  wider  accep- 
tation';  and  he  by  whom  this  declaration  is  made, 
and  on  whose  veracity  it  rests,  is  called  a  witness, 
voucher,  or  testifier  {testis)"^  The  term  testimmiy,  I 
may  notice,  is  sometimes,  by  an  abusive  metonym, 
employed  for  witness ;  and  the  word  evidence  is  often 
ambiguously  used  for  testimony,  and  for  the  bearer  of 
testimony, — the  witness. 

'*  Such  an  enouncement, — such  a  testimony,  is,  how-  The  proper 
ever,  necessary  for  others,  only  when  the  experience  xSy. 
which  it  communicates  is  beyond  the  compass  of  their 
own  observation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  matters  of 
reasoning  are  not  proper  objects  of  testimony,  since 
matters  of  reasoning,  as  such,  neither  can  rest  nor 
ought  to  rest  on  the  observations  of  others;  for  a 
proof  of  their  certainty  is  equaDy  competent  to  all, 
and  may  by  all  be  obtained  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  originally  obtained  by  those  who  may  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  truth.  And  hence  it  further  follows,  that 
matters  of  experience  alone  are  proper  objects  of  tes-  \ 
timony ;  and  of  matters  of  experience  themselves,  such 
only  aB  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  personal  expe- 
rience. Testimony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
therefore,  is  the  communication  of  an  experience,  or, 

a  Esser,  Logik^  §  1 58. — Y^D. 
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LECT.    what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  report  of  an 
^  observed  phenomenon,  made  to  those  whose   own 

experience  or  observation  has  not  reached  so  far. 
The  Fact,        "The  objcct  of  testimony,  as  stated  in  the  para- 
graph, is  called  the  fact ;  the  validity  of  a  testimony 
Hirtmcai    is  called  historical  credibility.     The  testimony  is  either 
immediate  or  mediate.     Immediate,  when  the  witness 
has  himself  observed  the  fact  to  which  he  testifies ; 
mediate,  when  the  witness  has  not  himself  had  experi- 
ence of  this  fact,  but  has  received  it  on  the  testimony 
of  others.      The  former,  the  immediate  witness,  is 
Eyo-wit-     commonly  styled  an  eye-witness  {testis  oculatus) ;  and 
Ewr-wit-     the  latter,  the  mediate  witness,  an  ear-vntness  (testis 
auritus).    The  superiority  of  immediate  to  mediate 
testimony  is  expressed  by  Plautus, '  Pluris  est  oculatus 
testis  unus,  quam  auriti  decem.^"*  These  denominations, 
eye  and  ear  vntness,  are,  however,  as  synoyms  of  im- 
mediate and  mediate  witness,  not  always  either  appli- 
cable or  correct.     The  person  on  whose  testimony  a 
The  Guar-   fact  is  mediately  reported,  is  called  the  guarantee,  or 
he  on  whose  authority  it  rests;  and  the  guarantee 
himself  may  be  again  either  an  immediate  or  a  medi- 
ate witness.     In  the  latter  case  he  is  called  a  second- 
hand  or  interm^iate  witness ;  and  his  t^timony  is 
Tcrt^|«»«"  commonly  styled  hearsay  evidence.     Further,  Testi- 
compiete,    mouy,  whcthcr  immediate  or  mediate,  is  either  partial 
contradic-   or  completc ;  either  consistent  or  contradictory.    These 
distinctions  require  no  comment.     Finally,  testimony 
is  either  direct  or  indirect ;  direct,  when  the  witness 
has  no  motive  but  that  of  making  known  the  fact ; 
indirect,  when  he  is  actuated  to  this  by  other  ends."'' 

a  TruciUentu^  II.  vi.  8.    Cf.  Krug,        /3  Baser,  Logik^  §  153. — Ed. 
Loffik,  §  172.    Anm.— Kd. 
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The  only  question  in  reference  to  Testimony  is  that    lect. 
which  re^rds  its  Credibility ;  and  the  question  con-  ^^^"^' 
ceming  the  credibility  of  the  witness  may  be  compre-  Sl^guwt^ 
hended  under  that  touching  the  Credibility  of  Testi-  L^^ 
mony.     The  order  I  shall  follow  in  the  subsequent  J^^ne^l 
observations  is  this, — I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  con-  biiit^f^' 
sider  the  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  general ;  and,  in  SlS^^r 
the  second,  consider  the  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  its  oKc™" 
particular  forms  of  Immediate  and  Mediate.  u^^^ 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Credibility  of  Testi- 
mony in  general ; — ^When  we  inquire  whether  a  cer- 
tain testimony  is,  or  is  not,  deserving  of  credit,  there 
are  two  things  to  be  considered :  l^  The  Object  of 
the  Testimony,  that  is,  the  fact  or  facts  for  the  truth 
of  which  the  Testimony  vouches ;  and,  2",  The  Subject 
of  the  Testimony,  that  is,  the  person  or  persons  by 
whom  the  testimony  is  borne.  The  question,  therefore, 
concerning  the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  thus  natu- 
rally subdivides  itself  into  two.  Of  these  questions, 
the  first  asks,  —  What  are  the  conditions  of  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  what  is 
testified,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  Object  of  the  testi- 
mony ?  The  second  asks, — What  are  the  conditions 
of  the  credibility  of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  him 
who  testifies,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  the 
testimony  ?  "     Of  these  in  their  order. 

On  the  first  question. — "  In  regard  to  the  matter  i.  credi- 
testified,  that  is,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  testi- jUtfrnonv 
mony ;   it  is,  first  of  all,  a  requisite  condition,  that  r^e 
what  is  reported  to  be  true  should  be  possible,  both  the'^Testi. 
absolutely,  or  as  an  object  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  u^Ybwiute 
and  relatively,  or  as  an  object  of  the  Presentative  "*"*  *  *^' 

a  Cf.  Easer,  Logik,  §  154.— Ed. 
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LECT.    Faculties, — Perception,  External  or  InternaL    A  thing 

is  possible  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  when  it  can  be  con- 

^  strued  to  thought^  that  is,  when  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  thinking  ;  a  thing  is  relatively 
possible  as  an  object  of  Perception,  External  or  Inter- 
nal, when  it  can  aflfect  Sense  or  Self-consciousness, 
and,  through  such  affection,  determine  its  apprehen- 
sion by  one  or  other  of  these  faculties,  A  testimony 
is,  therefore,  to  be  unconditionally  rejected,  if  the  fact 
which  it  reports  be  either  in  itself  impossible,  or  im- 
possible as  an  object  of  the  Presentative  Faculties, 
PhvMcai  But  the  impossibility  of  a  thing,  as  an  object  of  these 
Dhyeicai  facultics,  must  be  decided  either  upon  physical,  or 
bihty.  upon  metaphysical,  principles.  A  thing  is  physically 
impossible  as  an  object  of  sense,  when  the  existence 
itself,  or  its  perception  by  us,  is,  by  the  laws  of  the 
material  world,  impossible.  It  is  metaphysically  im- 
possible, when  the  object  itself,  or  its  perception,  is  pos- 
sible neither  through  a  natural,  nor  through  a  super- 
natural, agency.  But,  to  establish  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  a  thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  its  existence 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
or  even  that  its  existence  should  appear  repugnant 
with  these  laws  ;  it  is  requisite  that  an  universal  and 
immutable  law  of  nature  should  have  been  demon- 
strated to  exist,  and  that  this  law  would  be  subverted 
if  the  fact  in  question  were  admitted  to  be  physically 
possible.  In  like  manner,  to  constitute  the  metaphy- 
sical impossibility  of  a  thing,  it  is  by  no  means  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  not  explicable  on  natural  laws,  or  even 
that  any  natural  law  stands  opposed  to  it ;  it  is  further 
requisite  to  prove  that  the  intervention  even  of  super- 
natural agency  is  incompetent  to  its  production,  that 
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its  existence  would  involve  the  violation  of  some  neces-    lect. 

XXXITI 

sary  principle  of  reason.  - 

"  To  establish  the  credibility  of  a  testimony,  in  so  Relative 
far  as  this  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  its  object,  of  an  object. 
there  is,  besides  the  proof  of  the  absolute  possibility 
of  this  object,  required  also  a  proof  of  its  relative 
possibility ;  that  is,  there  must  not  only  be  no  contra- 
diction between  its  necessary  attributes, — the  attri- 
butes by  which  it  must  be  thought, — ^but  no  contra- 
diction between  the  attributes  actually  assigned  to  it 
by  the  testimony.  A  testimony,  therefore,  which,  qua 
testimony,  is  self-contradictory,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
credibility  ;  for  what  is  self-contradictory  is  logically 
suicidal.  And  here  the  only  question  is, — Does  the 
testimony,  qua  testimony,  contradict  itself  1  for  if  the 
repugnancy  arise  from  an  opinion  of  the  witness,  apart 
from  which  the  testimony  as  such  would  still  stand 
undisproved,  in  that  case  the  testimony  is  not  at  once 
to  be  repudiated  as  false.  For  example,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  reject  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a 
thing,  because  the  witness  had  to  his  evidence  of  its 
observed  reality  annexed  some  conjecture  in  regard  to 
its  origin  or  cause.  For  the  latter  might  well  be 
shown  to  be  absurd,  and  yet  the  former  would  re- 
main unshaken.  It  is,  therefore,  always  to  be  ob- 
served,— ^that  it  is  only  the  self-contradiction  of  a 
testimony,  qua  testimony,  that  is,  the  self-contradic- 
tion of  the  fact  itself,  which  is  peremptorily  and  irre- 
vocably subversive  of  its  credibility. 

•*  We  now  proceed  to  the  second  question  ;  that  is,  2*,  The 
to  consider  in  general  the  Credibility  of  a  Testimony  the  ^t 
by  reference  to  its  Subject,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  ^SiLS' 
Personal  Trustworthiness  of  the  Witness.     The  trust-  wrrthinew 
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LECT.    worthiness  oi  a  witness  consists  of  two  elements  or 

1  conditions.     In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  willing,  in 

wiuTcw  *^®  second  place,  he  must  be  able,  to  report  the  truth. 
^te  o7two  "^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^®  elements  is  the  Honesty, — the  Sin- 
\  a.""  Honww  ^^^ty, — tho  Vcracity ;  the  second  is  the  Competency 
I  **'  Veracity,  ^f  ^^g  wituess.  Both  are  equally  necessary,  and  if 
one  or  other  be  deficient,  the  testimony  becomes  alto- 
gether null.  These  constituents,  likewise,  do  not  infer 
each  other  ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  where  the 
honesty  is  greatest  the  competency  is  least,  and  where 
the  competency  is  greatest  the  honesty  is  least.  But 
when  the  veracity  of  a  witness  is  established,  there  is 
established  also  a  presumption  of  his  competency  ;  for 
an  honest  man  will  not  bear  evidence  to  a  point  in  re- 
gard to  which  his  recollection  is  not  precise,  or  to  the 
observation  of  which  he  had  not  accorded  the  re- 
quisite attention.  In  truth,  when  a  fact  depends 
on  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  the  competency 
of  that  witness  is  solely  guaranteed  by  his  honesty. 
In  regard  to  the  honesty  of  a  witness, — this,  though 
often  admitting  of  the  highest  probability,  never  ad- 
mits of  absolute  certainty  ;  for,  though,  in  many  cases, 
we  may  know  enough  of  the  general  character  of  the 
witness  to  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on  his  veracity, 
in  no  case  can  we  look  into  the  heart,  and  observe 
the  influence  which  motives  have  actually  had  upon 
his  volitions.  We  are,  however,  compelled,  in  many 
of  the  most  important  concerns  of  our  existence,  to 
depend  on  the  testimony,  and,  consequently,  to  confide 
in  the  sincerity,  of  others.  But  from  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  human  nature,  we  are  warranted  in  pre* 
suming  on  the  honesty  of  a  witness ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  enhanced  in  proportion  as  the  following 
circumstances  concur  in  its  confirmation.      In  the 
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first  place,  a  witness  is  to  be  presumed  veracious  in    lect. 
this  case,  in  proportion  as  his  love  of  truth  is  already  ^^^^"' 
established  from  others.     In  the  second  place,  a  wit-^^j^iof 
ness  is  to  be  presumed  veracious,  in  proportion  as  he  of\  wii"*^ 
has  fewer  and  weaker  motives  to  falsify  his  testimony.  S^cSbv 
In  the  third  place,  a  witness  is  to  be  presumed  vera-  ^tL*"^. 
cious,  in  proportion  to  the  likelihood  of  contradiction 
which  his  testimony  would  encoimter,  if  he  deviated 
from  the  truth.     So  much  for  the  Sincerity,  Honesty, 
or  Veracity  of  a  witness. 

'*  In  regard  to  the  Competency  or  Ability  of  a  wit-  k  compo. 
ness, — this,  in  general,  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  wSew.* 
he  has  had  it  in  his  power  correctly  to  observe  the 
fact  to  which  he  testifies,  and  correctly  to  report  it. 
The  presumption  in  favour  of  the  competence  of  acircum- 
witness  rises,  in  proportion  as  the  following  conditions  whidTthe 
are  fulfilled  : — In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  presumed  S^Twm- 
competent  in  reference  to  the  case  in  hand,  in  proper-  S^^<^ 
tion  as  his  general  ability  to  observe  and  to  commu- 
nicate his  observation  has  been  established  in  other 
cases.     In  the  second  place,  the  competency  of  a  wit- 
ness must  be  presumed,  in  proportion  as  in  the  par- 
ticular case  a  lower  and  commoner  amount  of  ability 
is  requisite  rightly  to  observe,  and  rightly  to  report 
the  observation.     In  the  third  place,  the  competency 
of  a  witness  is  to  be  presimied,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  his  observation  was  made  or 
communicated  at  a  time  when  he  was  unable  correctly 
to  make  or  correctly  to  communicate  it.     So  much 
for  the  Competency  of  a  witness. 

"Now,  when  both  the  good  will  and  the  ability, The cwdi- 

^^  -       biuty  of 

that  is,  when  both  the  Veracity  and  Competence,  of  a  Tertimon;^ 
witness  have  been  sufl&ciently  established,  the  credi-  dated  i»- 

111        cause  the 

bility  of  his  testimony  is  not  to  be  invalidated  be-facttesti- 
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LKCT,    cause  the  fact  which  it  goes  to  prove  is  one  out  of  the 

XXXIIL  . 

'-  ordinary  course  of  experience."  "     Thus  it  would  be 

out  of  the*  false  to  assert,  with  Hume,  that  miracles,  that  is,  sus- 
MuiS^f  pensions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  are  incap- 
expenence.  ^y^  ^£  proof,  bccauso  coutiadicted  by  what  we  have 

been  able  to  observe.  "  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
trustworthiness  of  a  witness  or  witnesses  is  unim- 
peachable, the  very  circumstance  that  the  object  is 
one  in  itself  unusual  and  marvellous,  adds  greater 
weight  to  the  testimony ;  for  this  very  circumstance 
would  itself  induce  men  of  veracity  and  intelligence 
to  accord  a  more  attentive  scrutiny  to  the  fact,  and 
secure  from  them  a  more  accurate  report  of  their  ob- 
servation. 
sumiMry  "  The  rcsult  of  what  has  now  been  stated  in  regard 
the  credi-   to  the  credibility  of  Testimony  in  general,  is  : — ^That 

bility  of  ,  ••11  ft  1  •    • 

Twtimony   a  tcstimouy  IS  entitled  to  credit,  when  the  requisite 

in  ffoneral.  ,  _ 

conditions,  both  on  the  part  of  the  object  and  on  the 
part  of  the  subject,  have  been  fulfilled.  On  the  part 
of  the  object  these  are  fulfilled,  when  the  object  is 
absolutely  possible,  as  an  object  of  the  higher  faculty 
of  experience, — the  Understanding, — the  Elaborative 
Faculty,  and  relatively  possible,  as  an  object  of  the 
lower  or  subsidiary  faculties  of  experience, — Sense,  and 
Self-consciousness.  In  this  case,  the  testimony,  qua 
testimony,  does  not  contradict  itself.  On  the  part  of 
the  subject,  the  requisite  conditions  are  fulfilled,  when 
the  trustworthiness,  that  is,  the  veracity  and  compe- 
tency of  the  witness,  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  In 
regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness, — this  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted,  when  there  is  no  positive  ground 
on  which  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  the  witness,  and 
when  the  only  ground  of  doubt  lies  in  the  mere  gen- 

a  Esser,  Logikf  §  154. — ^Ed. 
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eral  possibility  of  deception.     And  in  reference  to  the    lect. 

.  .     .  XXXIII. 

competency  of  a  witness, — ^this  is  exposed  to  no  rea- 1 

sonable  objection,  when  the  ability  of  the  witness  to 
observe  and  to  communicate  the  fact  in  testimony  can- 
not be  disallowed.  Having,  therefore,  concluded  the 
consideration  of  testimony  in  general,  we  proceed  to 
treat  of  it  in  special,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  viewed 
either  as  Immediate  or  as  Mediate."  "  Of  these  in  their 
order. 

The  special  consideration  of  Testimony,  when  that  n.  Twti- 
testimony  is  Immediate. — "  An  immediate  testimony,  Ip^uJ,% 
or  testimony  at  first  hand,  is  one  in  which  the  fact  and  Medi- 
reported  is  an  object  of  the  proper  or  personal  expe-  i«,'imme- 
rience  of  the  reporter.     Now  it  is  manifest,  that  an  mony. 
immediate  witness  is  in  general  better  entitled  to  cre- 
dit than  a  witness  at  second  hand ;  and  his  testimony 
rises  in  probability,  in  proportion  as  the  requisites, 
already  specified,  both  on  the  part  of  its  object  and  on 
the  part  of  its  subject,  are  fulfilled.     An  immediate 
testimony  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  credit, — 1°,  In  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  ability  with  which  the  observ-  conditions 
ation  has  been  made ;  2^  In  proportion  to  the  less  biiity. 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  observation  being  per- 
fectly accomplished ;  3°,  In  proportion  as  what  was 
observed  could  be  fully  and  accurately  remembered  ; 
and,  4^  In  proportion  as  the  facts  observed  and  re- 
membered have  been  communicated  by  intelligible 
and  unambiguous  signs. 

"Now,  whether  all  these  conditions  of   a  higher  whether 

.all  these 

credibility  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  any  immediate  conditions 
testimony, — this  cannot  be  directly  and  at  once  as-  in  the  csm 
certained ;  it  can  only  be  inferred,  with  greater  or  meS^l^™" 
less  certainty,  from  the  qualities  of  the  witness ;  and,  cannot'^* 

directly 
a  Esaer,  hogik,  §  164.— Ed.  ascertainetl. 
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LECT.    consequently,  the  validity  of  a  testimony  can  only  be 

accurately  estimated  from  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 

personal  character  of  the  witness,  as  given  in  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  which  have  concurred  to  modify 
and  determine  these.  The  veracity  of  a  witness  either 
is,  or  is  not,  exempt  from  doubt ;  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
it  may  not  only  lie  open  to  doubt,  but  even  be  ex- 
posed to  suspicion.  If  the  sincerity  of  the  witness  be 
indubitable,  a  direct  testimony  is  always  preferable  to 
an  indirect ;  for  a  direct  testimony  being  made  with 
the  sole  intent  of  establishing  the  certainty  of  the  fact 
in  question,  the  competency  of  the  witness  is  less  ex- 
posed to  objection.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sincerity 
of  the  witness  be  not  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  still  more, 
if  it  be  actually  suspected,  in  that  case  an  indirect 
testimony  is  of  higher  cogency  than  a  direct;  for 
the  indirect  testimony  being  given  with  another  view 
than  merely  to  establish  the  fact  in  question,  the  in- 
tention of  the  witness  to  falsify  the  truth  of  the  fact 
has  not  so  strong  a  presumption  in  its  favour.  If  both 
the  sincerity  and  the  competency  of  the  witness  are 
altogether  indubitable,  it  is  then  of  no  importance 
whether  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  vouched  for  by  a 
single  witness,  or  by  a  plurality  of  witnesses.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sincerity  and  competency  of  the 
witness  be  at  all  doubtful,  the  credibility  of  a  testi- 
mony will  be  greater,  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
When  terti-  wituesscs  by  whom  the  fact  is  corroborated.  But  here 
uiiu  the  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  when  there  are  a  plurality 
delr^of  of  testimonies  to  the  same  fac%  these  testimonies  are 
pro »  1  y.  ^j^^jj^j.  (jQjjgigt^i^t  oj.  inconsistent.     If  the  testimonies 

be  consistent,  and  the  sincerity  and  competency  of  all 
the  witnesses  complete,  in  that  case  the  testimony 


Discre- 
pancy. 
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attains  the  highest  degree  of  probability  of  which  any    lect. 

testimony  is  capable.     Again,  if  the  witnesses  be  in-  1 

consistent, — on  this  hypothesis  two  cases  are  pos-^^^'f^i^ 
sible ;  for  either  their  discrepancy  is  negative,  or  it 
is  positive.  A  negative  discrepancy  arises,  where  one 
witness  passes  over  in  silence  what  another  witness 
positively  avers.  A  positive  discrepancy  arises,  where 
one  witness  explicitly  affirms  something,  which  some- 
thing another  witness  explicitly  denies.  When  the 
difference  of  testimonies  is  merely  negative,  we  may 
suppose  various  causes  of  the  silence ;  and,  therefore, 
the  positive  averment  of  one  witness  to  a  fact  is  not 
disproved  by  the  mere  circumstance,  that  the  same 
fact  is  omitted  by  another.  But  if  it  be  made  out, 
that  the  witness  who  omits  mention  of  the  fact,  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  that  fact  had  it  taken  place, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  have  passed 
it  over  without  violating  every  probability  of  human 
action, — ^in  this  case,  the  silence  of  the  one  witness 
manifestly  derogates  from  the  credibiHty  of  the  other 
witness,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  annihilate 
it  altogether.  Where,  again,  the  difference  is  positive, 
the  discrepancy  is  of  greater  importance,  because, 
(though  there  are  certainly  exceptions  to  the  rule), 
an  overt  contradiction  is,  in  general  and  in  itself  of 
stronger  cogency  than  a  mere  non-confirmation  by 
simple  silence.  Now  the  positive  discrepancy  of  tes- 
timonies either  admits  of  conciliation,  or  it  does  not. 
In  the  former  case,  the  credibility  of  the  several  testi- 
monies stands  intact ;  and  the  discrepancy  among  the 
witnesses  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  circumstances 
as  explain,  without  invalidating,  the  testimony  con- 
sidered in  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  one  testimony 
manifestly  detracts  from  the  credibility  of  another ; 
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LECT.    for  of  incompatible  testimonies,  while  both  cannot  be 
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true,  the  one  must  be  false,  when  reciprocally  contra- 
dictory, or  they  may  both  be  false,  when  reciprocally 
contrary.  In  this  case,  the  whole  question  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  the  greater  or  less  trustworthiness  of 
the  opposing  witnesses.  Is  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
coimter- witnesses  equally  great  ?  In  that  case,  neither 
of  the  conflictive  testimonies  is  to  be  admitted.  Again, 
is  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses  not  upon  a  par? 
In  that  case,  the  testimony  of  the  witness  whose  trust- 
worthiness is  the  greater,  obtains  the  preference, — and 
this  more  especially  if  the  credibility  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses is  suspected.'' " 

So  much  for  the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  considered 
in  Special,  in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Immediate  or 
at  First  Hand  ;  and  I  now,  in  the  second  place,  pass  on 
to  consider,  likewise  in  special,  the  Credibility  of  Testi- 
mony, in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Mediate,  or  at 
Second  Hand. 

2«,  Mediate  *'  A  Mediate  Testimony  is  one  where  the  fact  is  an 
object  not  of  Personal,  but  of  Foreign  Experience. 
Touching  the  credibility  of  a  mediate  testimony,  this 
supposes  that  the  report  of  the  immediate,  and  that 
the  report  of  the  mediate,  witness  are  both  trust- 
worthy. Whether  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness 
be  trustworthy, — this  we  are  either  of  ourselves  able  to 
determine,  viz.,  from  our  personal  acquaintance  with 
his  veracity  and  competence ;  or  we  are  unable  of 
ourselves  to  do  this,  in  which  case  the  credibility  of 
the  immediate  must  be  taken  upon  the  authority  of 
the  mediate  witness.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  be  aware,  that  the  mediate  witness  is  pos- 

a  Esser,  Logih,  §  155. — Ed. 
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sessed  of  the  ability  requisite  to  estimate  the  credi-    lect. 

bUity  of  the  immediate  witness,  and  of  the  honesty  to  '. 

communicate  the  truth  without  retrenchment  or  falsi- 
fication. But  if  the  trustworthiness  both  of  the 
mediate  and  of  the  immediate  witness  be  sufficiently 
established,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony,  whether  it  be  at  first  hand 
or  at  second.  Nay,  the  testimony  of  a  mediate  may 
even  tend  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  an  immediate 
witness,  when  his  own  competence  fairly  to  appreciate 
the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  is  indubitable. 
If,  however,  the  credibility  of  the  immediate  witness  be 
unimpeachable,  but  not  so  the  credibility  of  the  medi- 
ate, in  that  case  the  mediate  testimony,  in  respect  of  its 
authority,  is  inferior  to  the  immediate,  and  this  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  credibility  of  the  second  hand 
witness  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  witness  at  first  hand. 
Further,  mediate  witnesses  are  either  Proximate  or  Mediate 
Remote ;  and,  in  both  cases,  either  Independent  or  De-  arJ  e^ 
pendent.  The  trustworthiness  of  proximate  witnesses  o/aSmote, 
is,  in  general,  greater  than  the  trustworthiness  of  re-  indepen^ 
mote  ;  and  the  credibility  of  independent  witnesses  ixTp^dent. 
greater  than  the  credibility  of  dependent.  The  re- 
mote witness  is  unworthy  of  belief,  when  the  inter- 
mediate links  are  wanting  between  him  and  the 
origin^  witness  ;  and  the  dependent  witness  deserves 
no  credit,  when  that  on  which  his  evidence  depends 
is  recognised  as  false  or  unestablished  Mediate  tes- 
timonies are,  likewise,  either  direct  or  indirect ;  and, 
likewise,  when  more  than  one,  either  reciprocally  con- 
gruent or  conflictive.  In  both  cases  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses  is  to  be  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  testimonies  were  immediate. 
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LECT.        "  The  testimony  of  a  plurality  of  mediate  witnesses, 

where  there  is  no  recognised  immediate  witness,  is 

wSS!^^*"  called  a  nimour,  if  the  witnesses  be  contemporaneous; 
T»<i»**<«-  and  a  tradition,  if  the  witnesses  be  chronologically  suc^ 
cessive.  These  are  both  less  entitled  to  credit,  in  pro- 
portion as  in  either  case  a  fiction  or  falsification  of  the 
fact  is  comparatively  easy,  and,  consequently,  com- 
paratively probable."  « 

a  Esser,  Loffik,  §  156.— Ed. 
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LECTURE   XXXIV. 


MODIFIED   METHODOLOGY. 


SECTION   I. — OP  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.    EXPERIENCE. — ^B.  FOREIGN  :  —  RECORDED   TESTIMONY 

AND  WRITINGS   IN   GENERAL. 

II.   SPECULATION. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  were  engaged  in  the  considera-  ^^y 
tion  of  TestimoDv,  and  the  Principles  by  which  its  Ore-  

-.-.,..  -  -  .   .  ,  ,         Criticiam  of 

dibility  IS  governed, — on  the  supposition  always  that  Recorded 
we  possess  the  veritable  report  of  the  witness  whose  Md  of 

.  .  «  "111  •    •         Writings 

testimony  it  proiesses  to  be  ;  and  on  the  supposition  in  general. 
that  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  its  meaning  and 
purport.  But  questions  may  arise  in  regard  to  these 
points,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  further  critical  process 
requisite,  in  order  to  establish  the  Authenticity, — ^the 
Integrity,  and  the  Signification,  of  the  documents  in 
which  the  testimony  is  conveyed.  This  leads  us  to  the 
important  subject, — ^the  Criticism  of  Recorded  Testi- 
mony, and  of  Writings  in  general.  I  shall  comprise  the 
heads  of  the  following  observations  on  this  subject  in 
the  ensuing  paragraph. 

1  ex.  The  examination  and  judgment  ofpM-.cx. 
Writings  professing  to  contain  the  testimony  of  aDdi^tw. 
certain  witnesses,  and  of  Writings  in  General  pro-  p***^^** 
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LECT.  fessing  to  be  the  work  of  certain  authors,  is  of 

1  two  parts.      For  the  inquiry  regards  either,  1% 

The  Authenticity  of  the  document,  that  is, 
whether  it  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  product  of 
its  ostensible  author ;  for  ancient  writings  in 
particular  are  frequently  supposititious  or  inter- 
polated ;  or  2^  It  regards  the  Meaning  of  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  these,  espe- 
cially when  in  languages  now  dead,  are  frequently 
obscure.  The  former  of  these  problems  is  re- 
solved by  the  AH  of  Criticism,  {Critica),  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term  ;  the  latter  by  the  Art 
of  Interpretation^  {Exegetica  or  ffennenevtica). 
Criticism  is  of  two  kinds.  If  it  be  occupied  with 
the  criteria  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing  in  its 
totality,  or  in  its  principal  parts,  it  is  called  the 
Higher,  and  sometimes  the  Internal,  Criticism. 
If,  again,  it  consider  only  the  integrity  of  particu- 
lar words  and  phrases,  it  is  called  the  Lower,  and 
sometimes  the  External,  Criticism,  The  former 
of  these  majr  perhaps  be  best  styled  the  CHtidsm, 
of  Authenticity ; — the  latter,  the  Criticism  ofln-- 
tegrity. 

The  problem  which  Interpretation  has  to  solve 
is, — ^To  discover  and  expound  the  meaning  of  a 
writer,  from  the  words  in  which  his  thoughts  are 
expressed.  It  departs  from  the  principle,  that 
however  manifold  be  the  possible  meanings  of 
the  expressions,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  one. 
Interpretation,  by  reference  to  its  sources  or  sub- 
sidia,  has  been  divided  into  the  Gframm^ical,  the 
Historical,  and  the  Philosophical,  Exegesis.^ 

a  Of.  Krug  Loffikf  §  177  e^  teq.—    Kiesewetter,  LofjUc,  p.  ii.  §  185  et  9eq.] 
Ed.     [Snell,  Logik,  p.  ii.  §  6  p.   195. 
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"Testimonies,  especially  when  the  ostensible  wit-    lect. 
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nesses  themselves  can  no  longer  be  interrogated,  may 1 

be  subjected  to  an  examination  under  various  forms ;  ^^^ 
and  this  examination  is  in  fact  indispensable,  seeing 
not  only  that  a  false  testimony  may  be  substituted  for 
a  true,  and  a  testimony  true  upon  the  wholemay  yet  be 
falsified  in  its  parts, — a  practice  which  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  in  ancient  times  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  meaning  of  the  testimony,  by  reason  either  of  the 
foreign  character  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, or  of  the  foreign  character  of  thought  in  which 
it  is  conceived,  may  be  obscure  and  undetermined. 
The  examination  of  a  testimony  is  twofold,  inasmuch  The  eza- 
as  it  is  either  an  examination  of  its  Authenticity  and  a  testimony 
Integrity,  or  an  examination  of  its  Meaning.     This  of  its  au- 
twofold  process  of  examination  is  applicable  to  testi-  and  integ- 
monies  of  every  kind,  but  it  becomes  indispensable  lu  Meaning. 
when  the  testimony  has  been  recorded  in  writing,  and 
when  this,  from  its  antiquity,  has  come  down  to  us 
only  in  transcripts,  indefinitely  removed  from  the  ori- 
ginal,  and   when  the   witnesses   are  men  differing 
greatly  from  ourselves  in  language,  manners,  customs 
and  associations  of  thought.      The  solution  of  the  Criticifln. 
problem, — By  what   laws   are   the   authenticity  or 
spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  corruption,  of  a  writing 
to  be  determined, — constitutes  the  Art  of  Criticism,  in 
its  stricter  signification  {Critica)  ;  and  the  solution  of  titerpretn- 
the  problem, — By  what  law  is  the  sense  or  meaning 
of  writing  to  be  determined, — constitutes  the  Art  of  In- 
terpretation or  Exposition  {Hermeneviica,  Exegetica). 
In  theory.  Criticism  ought  to  precede  Interpretation, 
for  the  question, — ^^Who  has  spoken,  naturally  arises 
before  the  question, — How  what  has  been  spoken  is  to 
be  understood.     But  in  practice,  criticism  and  inter- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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LECT.   pretation  cannot  be  separated ;  for  in  application  they 

1  proceed  hand  in  hand/' " 

LGriticiim.  ''First,  then,  of  Criticism,  and  the  question  that  pre- 
sents itseK  in  the  threshold  is, — ^What  are  its  Defini- 
tion and  Divisions  1  Under  Criticism  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  complement  of  logical  rules,  by  which  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  interpo- 
lation, of  a  writing  is  to  be  judged*     The  problems 

itoprob-  which  it  proposes  to  answer  are — 1^  Does  a  writing 
really  proceed  from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ; 
and,  2%  Is  a  writing,  as  we  possess  it^  in  aU  its  parts 
the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  author. 
The  system  of  fundamental  rules,  which  are  supposed 
in  judging  of  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  every 
writing,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  Doctrine  of 

umywMi  Univefi^sal  Criticism;  and  the  system  of  particular 
rules,  by  which  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
writings  of  a  certain  kind  are  judged,  constitutes  the 

SgBcimi  doctrine  of  what  is  called  Special  Criticism.  It  is 
manifest,  from  the  nature  of  Logic,  that  the  doctrine 

UnivwBai    of  Univcrsal  Criticism  is  alone  within  its  sphere.    Now 

aioiJ^^hin  Universal   Criticism  is  conversant   either  with   the 

of  L^o.  authenticity  or  spunousness  of  a  wntmg  considered 
as  a  whole,  or  with  the  integrity  or  interpolation  of 

It!  pivi-  certain  parts.  In  the  former  case  it  is  called  Higher^ 
in  the  latter  Lower,  Criticism ;  but  these  denomina- 
tions are  inappropriate.  The  one  criticism  has  also 
been  styled  the  Internal,  the  other  the  External ;  but 
these  appellations  are,  likewise,  exceptionable ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  preferable  to  call  the  former  the 
Criticism  of  the  AiUhenticity,  the  latter,  the  Criticism 
of  the  Integrity,  of  a  work.  I  shall  consider  these  in 
particular,  and,  first,  of  the  Criticism  of  Authenticity. 

«  Boer,  Logik,  i  157.—ED. 
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"A  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing,  more    lect. 
^  J  ^  xxxrvr. 


especially  of  an  ancient  writing,  can  be  rested  only 
upon  two  grounds, — an  Internal  and  an  External, —  li  a^^^ 
and  on  these  either  apart  or  in  combination.  By  in-  *^^*y- 
temdl  grounds^  we  mean  those  indications  of  authen- 
ticity which  the  writing  itself  affords.  By  external 
grounds^  we  denote  the  testimony  borne  by  other 
works  of  a  corresponding  antiquity,  to  the  authen* 
ticity  of  the  writing  in  question. 

"  In  regard  to  the  Internal  Grounds : — it  is  evident,  ••  intonimi 
without  entering  upon  details,  that  these  cannot  of  These  of 
themselves,  that  is,  apart  from  the  external  grounds,  not  suffi- 
afford  evidence  capable  of  establishing  beyond  a  doubt  e»tabiish 
the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  writing;  for  we  cantidtyofa 
easily  conceive  that  an  able  and  learned  forger  may 
accommodate  his  fabrications  both  to  all  the  general 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  people,  and  language, 
under  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  and 
even  to  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  style, 
habit  of  thought,  personal  relations,  &c.  of  the  author 
by  whom  it  professes  to  have  been  written,  so  that 
everything  may  militate  for,   and  nothing  militate 
against,  its  authenticity. 

^^But  if  our  criticism  from  the  internal  grounds  Bat  onmi. 
alone  be,  on  the  one  hand,  impotent  to  establish,  it  is,  ^prove 
on  the  other,  omnipotent  to  disprove.  For  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  a  writing  is  in  essential  parts,  that 
is,  parts  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  whole, 
in  opposition  to  the  known  manners,  institutions, 
usages,  &c.,  of  that  people  with  which  it  would,  and 
must,  have  been  in  harmony,  were  it  the  product  of 
the  writer  whose  name  it  bears ;  that,  on  the  contraiy, 
it  bears  upon  its  face  indications  of  another  country 
or  of  a  later  age  ; « and,  finally,  that  it  is  at  variance 
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LECT.    with  the  personal  circumstances,  the  turn  of  mind, 
xxxrv. 
'  and  the  pitch  of  intellect,  of  its  pretended  author. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  grounds  are 

only  relatively  internal;   for  we  become  aware  of 

them  originally  only  through  the  testimony  of  others, 

that  is,  through  external  grounds."  " 

^^t«m»i  In  regard  to  the  External  Grounds  ; — they,  as  I 
said,  consist  in  the  testimony,  direct  or  indirect,  given 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  writing  in  question  by  other 
works  of  a  competent  antiquity.  This  testimony  may 
be  contained  either  in  other  and  admitted  writings  of 
the  supposed  author  himself ;  or  in  those  of  contem- 
porary writers ;  or  in  those  of  writers  approximat- 
ing in  antiquity.  This  testimony  may  also  be  given 
either  directly,  by  attribution  of  the  disputed  writing 
by  title  to  the  author ;  or  indirectly,  by  quoting  as 
his,  certain  passages  which  are  to  be  found  in  it.  On 
this  subject  it  is  needless  to  go  into  detail,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proof  of  the 
authenticity  is  most  complete  when  it  proceeds  upon 
the  internal  and  external  grounds  together.  I,  there- 
fore, pass  on  to  the  Criticism  of  Integrity.  ^ 

i  criticum  "  When  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  work  has 
'  been  established  on  external  grounds,  and  been  con- 
finAed  on  internal,  the  Integrity  of  this  writing  is 
not  therewith  proved ;  for  it  is  very  possible,  and  in 
ancient  writings  indeed  very  probable,  that  particular 
passages  are  either  interpolated  or  corrupt-ed.  The 
authenticity  of  particular  passages  is  to  be  judged  of 
precisely  by  the  same  laws,  which  regulate  our  criti- 
cism of  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  work.  The  proof 
most  pertinent  to  the  authenticity  Si  particular  pas- 

a  Esser,  Logik,  §  158-160.— Ed.  fi  Sm  Easer,  Logtk,  §§  161, 163.— Ed. 
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sages  is  drawn — 1°,  From  their  acknowledgment  by    lect. 

the  author  himself  in  other,  and  these  unsuspected, 1 

works  ;  2\  From  the  attribution  of  them  to  the  author 
by  other  writers  of  competent  information  ;  and,  3^ 
From  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  passage  is  to  be  obelized  as  spurious, — 
1°,  When  found  to  be  repugnant  to  the  general  relations 
of  time  and  place,  and  to  the  personal  relations  of  the 
author  ;  2%  When  wanting  in  the  more  ancient  codices, 
and  eztant  only  in  the  more  modem.  A  passage  is 
suspicious,  when  any  motive  for  its  interpolation  is 
manifest,  even  should  we  be  unable  to  establish  it  as 
spurious.  The  differences  which  different  copies  of  a 
writing  exhibit  in  the  particular  passages,  are  called 
various  readings  {varies  lectiones  or  lectiones  vari- 
antes).  Now,  as  of  various  readings  one  only  can  be 
the  true,  while  they  may  all  very  easily  be  false,  the 
problem  which  the  criticism  of  Integrity  proposes  to 
solve  is, — How  is  the  genuine  reading  to  be  made  out, 
— ^and  herein  consists  what  is  technically  called  the 
Recension^  more  properly  the  EmendatioUy  of  the  text. 

**  The  Emendation  of  an  ancient  author  may  be  of  Emendntion 
two  kinds  ;  the  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  ms-  -of  two  ' 
toricaly  the  other  the  Conjectural.    The  former  of  these  Hwioricfti' 
founds  upon  historical  data  for  its  proof ;  the  latter,  jectur^. 
again,  proceeds  on  grounds  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere 
of  historical  fact,  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  his- 
torical fact  is  found  incompetent  to  the  restoration  of 
the  text  to  its  original  integrity.    The  historical  emen- 
dation necessarily  precedes  the  conjectural,  because  the 
object  itself  of  emendation  is  wholly  of  an  historical 
character,  and  because  it  is  not  permitted  to  attempt 
any  other  than  an  emendation  on  historical  grounds, 
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LECT.    until,  from  these  veiy  grounds  themselves,  it  be  shown 

1  that  the  restitution  of  the  text  to  its  original  integrity 

i^^d^on  ^°^ot  be  historically  accomplished.  Historical  Emen- 
kiiX-  ^^ti^^  is  again  of  two  kinds,  according  as  its  judgment 
ttd^w-  P^^®^  on  external  or  on  internal  grounds.  It  founds 
"^  upon  external  grounds,  when  the  reasons  for  the  truth 

or  falsehood  of  a  reading  are  derived  from  testimony ; 
it  founds  upon  internal  grounds,  when  the  reasons  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  reading  are  derived  from 
the  writing  itself.  Historical  emendation  has  thus  a 
twofold  function  to  perform,  (and  in  its  application  to 
practice,  these  must  always  be  performed  in  conjunc- 
tion), viz.,  it  has  carefully  to  seek  out  and  accurately 
to  weigh  both  the  external  and  internal  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  the  reading  in  dispute.  Of  external  grounds 
the  principal  consists  in  the  confirmation  afforded  by 
MSS.,  by  printed  editions  which  have  immediately 
emanated  from  MSS.,  by  ancient  translations,  and  by 
passages  quoted  in  ancient  authors.  The  internal 
grounds  are  all  derived  either  from  the  form,  or  from 
the  contents,  of  the  work  itself.  In  reference  to  the 
form, — a  reading  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  cor- 
responds to  the  general  character  of  the  language  pre- 
valent at  the  epoch  when  the  work  was  written,  and 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  by  which  the 
author  himself  was  distinguished.  In  reference  to  the 
contents, — a  reading  is  probable,  when  it  harmonises 
with  the  context,  that  is,  when  it  concurs  with  the 
other  words  of  the  particular  passage  in  which  it 
stands,  in  affording  a  meaning  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
conformable  with  the  author  s  opinions,  reasonings, 
and  general  character  of  thought."' 

a  EsRer,  Loffil-,  ^  163.— Ed. 
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It  frequeDtly  happens,  however,  that,  notwithstand-    lect. 

•  XXXTV 

ing  the  uniformity  of  MSS,  and  other  external  sub- 1 

sidia^  a  reading  cannot  be  recognised  as  genuine.  In  iJ^jJId^** 
this  case,  it  must  be  scientifically  shown  from  the  *'***' 
rules  of  criticism  itself,  that  this  lection  is  corrupt. 
If  the  demonstration  thus  attempted  be  satisfactory, 
and  if  all  external  subsidia  have  been  tried  in  vain, 
the  critic  is  permitted  to  consider  in  what  manner  the 
corrupted  passage  can  be  restored  to  its  integrity. 
And  here  the  conjectural  or  divinatory  emendation 
comes  into  play ;  a  process  in  which  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  criticism  and  the  genius  of  the  critic  are 
principaUy  manifested."' 

So  much  for  Criticism,  in  its  applications  both  to 
the  Authenticity  and  to  the  Integrity  of  Writings. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  general  rules  by  which 
Interpretation,  that  is,  the  scientific  process  of  ex- 
pounding the  Meaning  of  an  author,  is  regulated. 

**  By  the  Art  of  IrUerpreUxtion^  called  likewise  techni-  ii.  int«r- 
cally  Hermeneutic  or  Exegetic,  is  meant  the  comple-  ^      ^' 
ment  of  logical  laws,  by  which  the  sense  of  an  ancient 
writing  is  to  be  evolved.     Hermeneutic  is  either  Gen-  oonenj  »d 
eral  or  Special.     General,  when  it  contains  those  laws 
which  apply  to   the  interpretation   of  any  writing 
whatever ;  Special,  when  it  comprises  those  laws  by 
which  writings  of  a  particular  kind  are  to  be  ex- 
pounded.     The  former  of  these  alone  is  of  logical 
concernment.     The  problem  proposed  for  the  Art  of 
Interpretation  to  solve,  is, — How  are  we  to  proceed 
in  order  to  discover  from  the  words  of  a  writing  that 
sole  meaning  which   the  author  intended  them  to 
convey  ?     In  the  interpretation  of  a  work,  it  is  not, 

a  Esser,  Lo^k,  §  166. — Ed.     [Par-    GenuensiB,  Ars  Loffico-Critica,  L.  iv. 
rhoiiana,  i.  859-365,   2d    ed.   1701.    c.  yi.  et  teq.] 
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LEGT.    therefore,  enough  to  show  in  what  signification  its 

1  words  may  be  understood ;  for  it  is  required  that  we 

show  in  what  signification  they  must.  To  the  execu- 
tion of  this  task  two  conditions  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  1^  That  the  interpreter  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  language  itself  in  general,  and 
with  the  language  of  the  writer  in  particukr;  and  2°, 
That  the  interpreter  should  be  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jects of  which  the  writing  treats.  But  these  two 
requisites,  though  indispensable,  are  not  of  themselves 
sufficient.  It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  expo- 
sitor should  have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
author's  personal  circumstances  and  character  of 
thought,  and  with  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation itself ; — it  is  to  be  again  observed,  that  as  a 
writer  could  employ  expressions  only  in  a  single  sense, 
so  the  result  of  the  exposition  ought  to  be  not  merely 
to  show  what  meaning  may  possibly  attach  to  the 
doubtful  terms,  but  what  meaning  necessarily  must. 
When,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  passage  is  of  doubt- 
ful import,  the  best  preparative  for  a  final  determin- 
ation of  its  meaning  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
in  how  many  different  significations  it  may  be  con- 
strued, and  then,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  to  arrive 
at  the  one  veritable  meaning.  When,  however,  the 
obscurity  cannot  be  removed,  in  that  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  expositor,  before  abandoning  his  task,  to 
evince  that  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  is,  with- 
out change,  absolutely  or  relatively  impossible. 
Sources  of  '^  As  to  the  sourccs  from  whence  the  Interpretation 
tion^'*  is  to  be  drawn, — ^these  are  three  in  all, — ^viz.,  1**,  The 
Tractus  literarum,  the  words  themselves,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  MSS. ;  2^  The  context,  that  is,  the  passage 
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in  immediate  comiection  with  the  doubtful  term ;  3^    lect. 

Parallel  pr  analogous  passages  in  the  same,  or  in  other,  1 

writings/' "  How  the  interpretation  drawn  from  these 
sources  is  to  be  applied,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail ; 
but  pass  on  to  a  more  generally  useful  and  interesting 
subject. 

So  much  for  Experience  or  Observation,  the  first  speculation 
mean  of  scientific  discovery,  that,  viz.,  by  which  we  mcmu  of 
apprehend  what  is  presented  as  contingent  phseno- 
mena,  and  by  whose  processes  of  Induction  and 
Analogy  we  carry  up  individual  into  general  facts. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  other  Mean  of  scientific 
discovery,  that,  viz,  by  which,  from  the  phsenomena 
presented  as  contingeut,  we  separate  what  is  really 
necessary,  and  thus  attain  to  the  knowledge,  not  of 
merely  generalised  facts,  but  of  universal  laws.  This 
mean  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  called  Specula- 
tioTiy  and  its  general  nature  I  comprehend  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

1  CXI.  When  the  mind  does  not  rest  con-Pw.cxi. 
tented  with  observing  and  classifying  the  objects  gT'" 
of  its  experience,  but,  by  a  reflective  analysis.  Knowledge. 
sunders  the  concrete  wholes   presented  to  its 
cognition,  throws  out  of  account  all  that,  as  con- 
tingent, it  can  think  away  from,  and  concen- 
trates its  attention  exclusively  on  those  elements 
which,  as  necessary  conditions  of  its  own  acts,  it 
cannot  but  think  : — by  this  process  it  obtains  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  order  of  facts, — facts  of 
Self-consciousness,  which,  as  essential  to  all  Ex- 
perience, are  not  the  result  of  any ;  constituting 

a  Esaer,  LogiJt,  §  167.— Ed.    [Cf.  Snell,  Logik,  p.  ii.  §  6,  p.  200.] 
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LECT.  ^  truth  the  Laws  by  which  the  possibility  of  our 

^"^^'  cognitive  functions  is  determined.     This  process, 

by  which  we  thus  attain  to  a  diBcriminatiye 
knowledge  of  the  Necessary,  Native,  and,  as  thqr 
are  also  called,  the  Noetic,  Pure,  a  priori,  or 
Transcendental,  Elements  of  Thought,  may  be 
styled  Speculative  Analysis,  Analytic  Specula- 
tion, or  Speculation  simply,  and  is  carefully  to  be 
distinguished  from  Induction,  with  which  it  is 
not  unusually  confounded. 


tioo. 


Expiicm-  "  The  empirical  knowledge  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  speaking,  does  not,  however  varied  and 
extensive  it  may  be,  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thinking 
mind  as  such  ;  for  our  empirical  knowledge  itself 
points  at  certain  higher  cognitions  from  which  it  may 
obtain  completion,  and  which  are  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  by  which  the  mere  empirical  cog- 
nitions themselves  are  distinguished.  The  cognitions 
are  styled,  among  other  names,  by  those  of  noetic, 
pure,  or  rational,  and  they  are  such  as  cannot,  though 
manifested  in  experience,  be  derived  from  experience ; 
for,  as  the  conditions  under  which  experience  is  pos- 
sible,  ftey  must  be  viewed  «  neceeeary  eo-sHtuento 
of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle  itself.  Philo- 
sophers have  indeed  been  found  to  deny  the  reality  of 
such  cognitions  native  to  the  mind ;  and  to  confine 
the  whole  sphere  of  human  knowledge  to  the  limits  of 
experience.  But  in  this  case  philosophers  have  over- 
looked the  important  circimistance,  that  the  acts,  that 
is,  the  apprehension  and  judgment,  of  experience,  are 
themselves  impossible,  except  under  the  supposition  of 
certain  potential  cognitions  previously  existent  in  the 
thinking  subject,  and  which  become  actual  on  occa- 
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fiion  of  an  object  being  presented  to  the  external  or    lect. 

internal  sense.     As  an  example  of  a  noetic  cognition, 1 

the  following  propositions  may  suffice : — An  object 
and  all  its  attributes  are  convertible; — ^AU  that  is 
has  its  sufficient  cause.  The  principal  distinctions  of  Principal 
Empirical  and  Rational  Knowledges,  or  rather  Em- of^EmDiH^ 
pirical  and  Noetic  Cognitions,  are  the  following : — 1^  ncJSj  cog- 
Empirical  cognitions  originate  exclusively  in  experi- 
ence, whereas  noetic  cognitions  are  virtually  at  least 
before  or  above  all  experience, — ^all  experience  being 
only  possible  through  them.  2**,  Empirical  cognitions 
come  piecemeal  and  successively  into  existence,  and 
may  again  gradually  fade  and  disappear;  whereas 
noetic  cognitions,  like  Pallas  armed  and  immortal  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  spring  at  once  into  existence,  com- 
plete and  indestructible.  3^  Empirical  cognitions  find 
only  an  application  to  those  objects  from  which  they 
were  originaUy  abstracted,  and,  according  as  things  ob- 
tain a  different  form,  they  also  may  become  differently 
fashioned;  noetic  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  bear 
the  character  impressed  on  them  of  necessity,  uni- 
versality, sameness.  Whether  a  cognition  be  empirical 
or  noetic,  can  only  be  determined  by  considering 
whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  presented  in  a  sensible 
perception ; — whether  it  do  or  do  not  stand  forward 
clear,  distinct,  and  indestructible,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  necessity  and  absolute  universality.  The  noetic 
cognitions  can  be  detected  only  by  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  mental  phsenomena  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
their  discovery;''"  and  this  analysis  may,  as  I  have 
said,  be  styled  Speculation,  for  want  of  a  more  appro- 
priate appellation. 

a  Efiser,  Loffik,  §  171.— Ed. 
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LECTURE     XXXV. 

MODIFIED   METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION   I. — OF  THE   ACQUISITION   OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

IIL  COMMUNICATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. — A.   INSTRUCTION 

— ORAL  AND  WRITTEN. — B.  CONFERENCE — 

DIALOGUE   AND   DISPUTATION. 


LECT. 
XXXV. 


Pm.  CXII. 
TheCom- 
monication 
of  Thought, 
— u  a 
means  of 
Acquiring 
and  Per- 
fecting 
Knowledge. 


I  NOW  go  on  to  the  last  Mean  of  Acquiring  and  Per- 
fecting our  knowledge ;  and  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  ; — 

1  CXII.  An  important  mean  for  the  Acqui- 
sition and  Perfecting  of  Knowledge  is  the  Com- 
munication of  Thought.  Considered  in  general, 
the  Communication  of  thought  is  either  One-sided, 
or  Mutual.  The  former  is  called  Instructwti 
(iTistttiitio),  the  latter  Conference  {coUocutio) ; 
but  these,  though  in  theory  distinct,  are  in  prac- 
tice easily  combined.  Instruction  is  again  either 
Ofxd  or  Written ;  and  Conference,  as  it  is  inter- 
locutory and  familiar,  or  controversial  and  solemn, 
may  be  divided  into  Dialogtie  {coUoguium^  dior 
logus)y  and  Disputation  ( disputatio^  cancertatio). 
The  Communication  of  thought  in  all  its  forms 
is  a  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  not  only 
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to  him  who  receives,  but  to  him  who  bestows,    lect. 

information ;  in  both  relations,  therefore,  it  ought 1 

to  be  considered,  and  not,  as  is  usually  done,  in 
the  latter  only.* 

In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  commence  EzpUc»- 
with  the  last  sentence,  and,  before  treating  in  detail  **"* 
of  Instruction  and  Conference,  as  means  of  extending 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  by  new  acquisitions  de- 
rived &om  the  communication  of  others,  I  shall  en-  The  com- 
deavour  to  show,  that  the  Communication  of  thought  ^Thought 
is  itself  an  important  mean  towards  the  perfecting  of  unt'^^ 
knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  communicator  himself,  perfecting^ 
In  this  view,  the  communication  of  knowledge  is  like  Tedge  TiTthe 
the  attribute  of  mercy,  twice  blessed, — "blessed  toMmm^ci^ 
him  that  gives  and  to  him  that  takes  ;''  in  teaching 
others  we  in  fact  teach  ourselves. 

This  view  of  the  reflex  effect  of  the  communication 
of  thought  on  the  mind,  whether  under  the  form  of 
Instruction  or  of  Conference,  is  one  of  high  importance, 
but  it  is  one  which  has,  in  modem  times,  unfortunately 
been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  To  illustrate  it  in 
all  its  bearings  would  require  a  volume, — at  present 
I  can  only  contribute  a  few  hints  towards  its  expo- 
sition. 

Man  is,  by  an  original  tendency  of  his  nature,  de-  Man  nmtn. 
termined  to  communicate  to  others  what  occupies  his  mined  to 
thoughts,  and  by  this  conamunication  he  obtains  ation. 
clearer  understanding  of  the  subject  of  his  cogitations 
than  he  could  otherwise  have  compassed.     This  fact  This  fact' 
did  not  escape  the  acuteness  of  Plato.     In  the  Prota-  piato. 
g(yras^ — "  It  has  been  well,"  says  Plato  (and  he  has 

a  Cf.  Knig,  Logikj  §  181  et  te?.— Eo. 
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LECT.    sundry  passages  to  the  point), — "  It  has  been  well,  I 
"^^    think,  observed  by  Homer— 


'  Through  mutual  interoourae  and  mutual  aid, 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made ; 
The  wise  new  wisdom  on  the  wise  bestow, 
Whilst  the  lone  thinker*s  thoughts  come  slight  and  slow.'  a 

For  in  company  we,  all  of  us,  are  more  alert,  in  deed 
and  word  and  thought.  And  if  a  man  excogitate 
aught  by  himself,  forthwith  he  goes  about  to  find  some 
one  to  whom  he  mxiy  reveal  it,  and  from  whom  he  may 
obtain  encouragement,  aye  and  until  his  discovery  be 
completed.''^    The  same  doctrine  is  maintained  by 

Ariiioae.  Aristotle,  and  illustrated  by  the  same  quotation ;  '^ 
(to  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  referred  the  adage, — "  Unus 

Themifiiiu.  homo,  uullus  homo.^') — ^^  Wc  rejoice,'^  says  Themistius, 
*^  in  hunting  truth  in  company,  as  in  himting  game." ' 

LnciiiiiB.  Lucilius, — "  Scire  est  nescire,  nisi  id  me  scire  alius 
scierit ;  * — ^paraphrased  in  the  compacter,  though  far 

Penins.      inferior,  verse  of  Persius, — "  Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi 

Cicero,  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter."^ — Cicero's  Cato  testifies  to 
the  same  truth  : — "  Non  facile  est  in  venire,  qui  quod 

Seneca,  sciat  ipso,  uou  tradat  alteri."  ^  And  Seneca  : — "  Sic 
cum  hac  exceptione  detur  sapientia^  ut  illam  inclusam 
teneam  nee  enunciem,  rejiciam.  Nullius  boni,  sine 
socio,  jucunda  possessio  est."  ^ 

<<  Condita  tabescit,  yulgata  scientia  crescit**  t 


a  Altered  from  Pope's  JSTomtr,  Book  (  L  27.  ^Ed. 

z.  265.  1}  Cato  apud  Cicero,  De  Fu^  vL 

fi  Prolog.,  p.  848.     Compare  Ltc-  c.  20,  §  66. 

Ittref  o»  MetaphyricB,  I  p.  876.  $  Seneca,  Bp.,  vL 

7  Eth,  Nic,,  viii.  1.  i  Quoted  also  in DtaetttfioiM^ pc  778. 

8  Orat.,  zxi.  Exploratw  aut  PhiUh  This  line  appears  to  have  been  taken 
9ophut,  OrafiofiM,p.  254,  ed.  Harduin,  from  a  small  yolume,  entitled,  Car' 
Paris,  1684. — Ed.  nUnum  ProverhiaUum  Loci  CommuneSf 

f  FragnL,  26,  in  the  Bipont  edition  p.  17,  Lond.  1588 ;  but  the  author  ia 

of  Persius  and  Juyenal,  p.  176. — Ed.  not  named. — Ed. 
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In  hoc  gaudeo  aliquid  discere,  ut  doceam :  nee  me    lect. 

•         •  •  •  XXXV 

ulla  res  delectabit,  licet  eximia  sit  et  salutaris,  quam  1 

mihi  uni,  scituras  sim/^ '     *^  Ita  non  solum  ad  discen- 
diim  propensi  sumus,  vemm  etiam  ad  docendum/'^ 

The  modes  in  which  the  Communication  of  thought  Modes  in 
is  conducive  to  the  perfecting  of  thought  itself^  are  mmucation 
two ;  for  the  mind  may  be  determined  to  more  ex-  to  the  Per- 
alted  energy  by  the  sympathy  of  society,  and  by  the  Tho^t 
stimulus  of  opposition ;   or  it  may  be  necessitated 
to  more  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly  thinking,  as 
this  is  the  condition  of  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
communication.      Of  these  the  former  requires  the 
presence  of  others  during  the  act  of  thought,  and  is, 
therefore,  only  manifested  in  oral  instruction  or  in 
conference  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  operative  both  in 
our  oral  and  in  our  written  communications.    Of  these 
in  their  order. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  influence  of  man  on  i.  By  reci- 

•  •  nil**  I'T  n  procally  de- 

man  m  reciprocally  determmmg  a  higher  energy  ofterminiiig 
the  faculties,  is  a  phenomenon  sufficiently  manifest,  raeny^f 
By  nature  a  social  being,  man  has  powers  which  are  ti^ 
relative  to,  and,  consequently,  find  their  development  ^^2^^^ 
in,  the  company  of  his  fellows ;  and  this  is  more  par- 
ticularly shown  in  the  energies  of  the  cognitive  facul- 
ties.    "As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,'^  says  Solomon,  "so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his  friend.'''^ 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  effected  both  by  fellow-feeling 
and  by  opposition.     We  see  the  effects  of  fellow-feel- 
ing, in  the  necessity  of  an  audience  to  call  forth  the 
exertions  of  the  orator.    Eloquence  requires  numbers ; 
and  oratory  has  only  flourished  where  the  condition 

a  Seneoa,  EpUt,^  vi. — ^Ed.  rised  yendon  ib,  amnttnanoe  of  hit 

/9  Cioero,  De  Fin,  iii.  20.—- Eo.  friend.     Compare  Lectwrtt  on  Meta- 

y  Prowrbi,  zrvii.  17.    The  Miho-    phyiici,  voL  i  p.  876.— Ed. 
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of  large  audiences  has  been  supplied.  But  opposition 
is  perhaps  still  more  powerful  than  mere  sympathy  in 
calling  out  the  resources  of  the  intellect. 

In  the  mental  as  in  the  material  world,  action  and 
reaction  are  ever  equal;  and  Plutarch*  well  ob- 
serveSy  that  as  motion  would  cease  were  contention 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  physical  universe,  so  pro- 
gress in  improvement  would  cease  were  contention 
taken  out  of  the  moral ;  irdXe/mo?  andvTfov  narijpfi 

"  It  is  maintained/'  says  the  subtle  Scaliger,  "  by 
Vivos,  that  we  profit  more  by  silent  meditation  than 
by  dispute.  This  is  not  true.  For  as  fire  is  elicited 
by  the  collision  of  stones,  so  truth  is  elicited  by  the 
collision  of  minds.  I  myself  (he  adds)  frequently 
meditate  by  myself  long  and  intently ;  but  in  vain ; 
unless  I  find  an  antagonist,  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
successful  issue.  By  a  master  we  are  more  excited 
than  by  a  book;  but  an  antagonist,  whether  by 
his  pertinacity  or  his  wisdom,  is  to  me  a  double 
master.**'^ 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cating a  piece  of  knowledge  to  others,  imposes  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
that  knowledge  for  ourselves.  This  result  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  secured  by  the  very  process  of  clothing  our 
cogitations  in  words.  For  speech  is  an  analytic  pro- 
cess ;  and  to  express  our  thoughts  in  language,  it  is 
requisite  to  evolve  them  from  the  implicit  into  the 
explicit,  from  the  confused  into  the  distinct,  in  order 
to  bestow  on  each  part  of  the  organic  totality  of  a 
thought  its  precise  and  appropriate  symbol.     But  to 

a  VUa  AgetUai,  Opera,  1699,  yoL  i  Philos.,  L  p.  158. — Ed. 

p.  598.— Ed.  7  ExerciU,  f.  420.    [For  a  critioiBiii 

/3  HeradituA.    Cf .  Plutarcli,  Dt  It.  of  Scaliger^s  remark  as  regards  Viyes, 

4i  Otir.f  p.  870.     Brandifl,  Onch,  der  see  Dueuuiong,  p.  778.-- Ed.] 
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do  tJbis  is  in  fact  only  to  accomplisli  the  first  step    lect. 
towards  the  perfecting  of  our  cognitions  or  thoughts.     •  ■■    ■    ' 
But  the  communication  of  thought,  in  its  higher  ap-  influence  of 
plications,  imposes  on  us  far  more  than  this ;  and  in  tio^JS*" 
so  doing  it  reacts  with  a  still  more  beneficial  influence  i^erfec«ng 
on  our  habits  of  thinking.     Suppose  that  we  are  not  i^go.****^" 
merely  to  express  our  thoughts  as  they  spontaneously 
arise ;  suppose  that  we  are  not  merely  extemporane- 
ously to  speak,  but  deliberately  to  write,   and  that 
what  we  are  to  communicate  is  not  a  simple  and  easy, 
but  a  complex  and  difficult,  matter.     In  this  case,  no 
man  will  ever  fully  understand  his  subject  who  has 
not  studied  it  with  the  view  of  commimication,  while 
the  power  of  communicating  a  subject  is  the  only 
competent  criterion  of  his  fully  understanding   it. 
"When  a  man," says  Godwin,  "writes  a  book  of  method-  Godwin 
ical  investigation,  he  does  not  write  because  he  under-  ^^**^ 
stands  the  subject,  but  he  understands  the  subject 
because  he  has  written.    He  was  an  iminstructed  tyro, 
exposed  to  a  thousand  foolish  and  miserable  mistakes, 
when  he  began  his  work,  compared  with  the  degree  of 
proficiency  to  which  he  has  attained  when  he  has 
finished  it.     He  who  is  now  an  eminent  philosopher, 
or  a  sublime  poet,  was  formerly  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.    Many  a  man  has  been  overtaken  by  a  pre- 
mature death,  and  left  nothing  behind  him  but  com- 
positions worthy  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  who,  if  he 
had  lived,  would  perhaps  have  risen  to  the  highest 
literary  eminence.     If  we  could  examine  the  school 
exercises  of  men  who  have  afterwards  done  honour  to 
mankind,  we  should  often  find  them  inferior  to  those 
of  their  ordinary  competitors.     If  we  could  dive  into 
the  portfolios  of  their  early  youth,  we  should  meet 
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Clement  of 
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Dionjrius 
Cato. 


with  abundant  matter  for  laughter  at  their  senseless 
incongruities,  and  for  contemptuous  astonishment/'** 

"  The  one  exclusive  sign/'  says  Aristotle,  "  that  a 
man  is  thoroughly  cognisant  of  anything  is  that  he  is 
able  to  teach  it ;  "^  and  Ovid, — "^ 

"  Qnodque  param  novit  nemo  dooere  potest.** 

In  this  reactive  effect  of  the  communication  of 
knowledge  in  determining  the  perfection  of  the  know- 
ledge communicated,  originated  the  scholastic  maxim 
Doce  ut  discos, — a  maxim  which  has  unfortunately 
been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  schemes  of  modem 
education.  In  former  ages,  teach  that  you  may  learn 
always  constituted  one  at  least  of  the  great  means  of 
intellectual  cultivation.  "  To  teach,"  says  Plato,  "  is 
the  way  for  a  man  to  learn  most  and  best."  *  "  Hom- 
ines dum  decent  discunt,"  says  Seneca.*  "  In  teach- 
ing," says  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  "the  instructor  often 
leanis  more  than  his  pupils."  "  Disce  sed  a  doctis  ; 
indoctos  ipse  doceto,"  is  the  precept  of  Dionysius  Cato;'' 
and  the  two  following  were  maxims  of  authority  in 
the  discipline  of  the  middle  ages.     The  first — 

"  Multa  rogare,  rogata  tenere,  retenta  docere, 
Haec  tria,  discipulum  faciunt  superare  magistnim."  9 

The  second — 

"  Discere  si  quaeris  doceas ;  sic  ipse  doceris  ; 
Nam  studio  tali  tibi  proficis  atque  sodali.'*  t 


a  Enquirer,  part  i.,  Essay  iv.  pp.  28, 
24,  ed.  1797.— Ed. 

fi  Metaphys.,  i.  1.  Quoted  in  Du- 
cussiontf  p.  765. — Eo. 

y  TrUtia,  ii  848.— Ed. 

9  Pseudo-Plato,  ^jp»nomi<,  p.  989.— 
Ed. 

€  Epist.,  7.— Ed. 

(Siromata,  lib.  i.  p.  275,  ed.  Sylb., 
AiUdffKwy  risfxay$iiyu  xXuopy  K(d  \4ywv 
cwoKpoarcu  toKK^kis  to7s  hroKoUtwnv 


avTov. — Ed. 

71 IV.  29.— Ed. 

e  [CreniuB,  p.  581.]  [OahridU 
Naudcei  Syntagma  de  Studio  Liherali, 
Included  in  the  ContUia  et  Meihodi 
Aurece  atudiorum  optime  inatihLmdo- 
rum,  collected  by  Th.  Crenius,  Rotter- 
dam, 1692.  The  lines  are  quoted  as 
from  an  anonymous  author. — Ed.] 

1  Qiven  without  author's  name,  in 
the  Carminwn  Prwerhitdum  Loci  Com' 
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This  truth  is  also  well  enforced  by  the  great  Vives.    lect. 

.  •     XXXV 

"  Doctrina  est  traditio  corum  quae  quis  novit  ei  qui 


non  novit.  Disciplina  est  illius  traditionis  acceptio ; 
nisi  quod  mens  accipientis  impletur,  dantis  vero  non 
exhauritur, — imo  communicatione  augetur  eruditio, 
sicut  ignis>  motu  atque  agitatione.  Excitatur  enim 
ingenium,  et  discurrit  per  ea  quae  ad  pr»sens  nego- 
tium  pertinent :  ita  invenit  atque  excudit  multa,  et 
quae  in  mentem  non  veniebant  cessanti,  docenti,  aut 
disserenti  occurrunt,  calore  acuente  vigorem  ingenii. 
Idcirco,  nihil  est  ad  magnam  eruditionem  perinde 
conducens,  ut  docere.''  *  The  celebrated  logician,  Dr  Sandonon. 
Bobert  Sanderson,  used  to  say:  "I  learn  much  from 
my  master,  more  from  my  equals,  and  most  of  all 
from  my  disciples.*'^ 

But  I  have  occupied  perhaps  too  much  time  on  the  influence 
influence  of  the  communication  of  knowledge  on  those  mamcation 
by  whom  it  is  made ;  and  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  ledge  o^ 
consideration  of  its  influence  on  those  to  whom  it  is  whom  it  is 
addressed.     And   m  treating   ot    communication   m 
this  respect,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  it 
as  One-sided,  and,  in  the  second,  as  Eeciprocal  or 
Bilateral. 

The  Unilateral  Communication  of  knowledge,  or  i.  imtruc- 
Instruction,  is  of  two  kinds,  for  it  is  either  Oral  or  wid'writ. 
Written ;  but  as  both  these  species  of  instruction  pro- 
pose the  same  end,  they  are  both,  to  a  certain  extent, 
subject  to  the  same  laws. 

Oral  and  Written  Instruction  have  each  their  pecu- 
liar advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  instruction  by  the  living  voice  oni  in- 


mmus,  Lond.  1583,  p.  17.    See  above,        fi  [Beawn  and  Judgement,  or  Special 

p.  206,  note  i. — Ed.  JUmarkt  of  the  Life  of  the  Renowned 

a  2>0  iintma, p.  89r  DrSandenon^-p,  10,    London:  1668.] 
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has  this  advantage  over  that  of  books,  that,  as  more 
natural,  it  is  more  impressive.  Hearing  rouses  the 
attention  and  keeps  it  alive  far  more  effectually  than 
reading.  To  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  observers.  "  Hearing,"  says  Theophrastus>* 
"  is  of  all  the  senses  the  most  pathetic,"  that  is,  it  is 
the  sense  most  intimately  associated  with  sentiment 
and  passion.  "Multo  magis,"  says  the  younger 
Pliny,  "multo  magis  viva  vox  afficit.  Nam,  licet 
acriora  sunt  quae  legas,  altius  tamen  in  animo  sedent 
quae  pronuntiatio,  vultus,  habitus,  gestus  etiam  dicen- 
tis  adfigit."^ 

"  Plus  prodest,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  "  docentem 
audire,  quam  in  libris  studere ;  quia  vehementior  fit 
impressio  in  mentibus  audientium,  ex  visu  doctoris  et 
auditu,  quam  ex  studio  et  libro."'^ 

And  St  Jerome —  "  Habet  n)BScio  quid  latentis  ener- 
gise viva  vox;  et  in  aures  discipuli  de  doctoris  ore 
transfusa,  fortius  sonat."  ^ 

A  second  reason  why  our  Attention  (and  Memory 
is  always  in  the  ratio  of  Attention)  to  things  spoken 
is  greater  than  to  things  read,  is  that  what  is  written 
we  regard  as  a  permanent  possession  to  which  we  can 
always  recur  at  pleasure ;  whereas  we  are  conscious 
that  the  «  winged  words  "  are  lost  to  us  for  ever,  if  we 
do  not  catch  them  as  they  fly.  As  Pliny  hath  it : — 
"  Legendi  semper  est  occasio ;  audiendi  non  semper." ' 

A  third  cause  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  oral  in- 


a  OvK  tty  iiri^ws  8*  oTfuu  <r€  xpoaa- 
Kovcrau  T€p\  r^s  iucovffriK^jf  oucrd^o'eivs, 
^v  6  SfSiftpoffTos  xaBrtTiKwri/niv  tlvcu 
4»l<r\  Tcur&¥,  Plutarch,  De  AudUione, 
gub  inil. — Ed. 

0  Epist.,  ii.  3.— Ed. 

y  [Thomas  Hibemicus,  p.  830.] 
[The  above  passage  is  quoted  as  from 


Valerius,  lib.  yiii,  in  the  Flores  of 
Thomas  Hibemicus,  and  in  tiie  An- 
Hiologia  of  Langius,  under  the  article 
Doetrina.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
found  in  that  author. — ^Ed.] 

8  JBpist,  dii.  Opera,  Antr.  1679* 
tom.  iii.  p.  837. — ^Ed. 

c  EpUt,  iL  3.— Ed. 
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struction  is  that  man  is  a  social  animal.     He  is  thus    lect. 

naturally  disposed  to  find  pleasure  in  society,  and  in  1 

the  performance  of  the  actions  performed  by  those 
with  whom  he  consorts.  But  reading  is  a  solitary, 
hearing  is  a  social,  act.  In  reading,  we  are  not  deter- 
mined to  attend  by  any  fellow-feeling  with  others 
attending ;  whereas  in  hearing,  our  attention  is  not 
only  engaged  by  our  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  but 
by  our  sympathy  with  the  other  attentive  auditors 
around  us. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  concur  in  rendering  Menag© 
Oral  Instruction  more  ejffectual  than  Written.  "  M.  "^"^ 
VariUas,"  says  Menage,  (and  Varillas  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  modem  historians, — and  Menage  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  modem  scholars),  "  M.  Varillas 
himself  told  me  one  day,  that  of  every  ten  things 
he  knew,  he  had  learned  nine  of  them  in  conversation. 
I  myself  might  say  nearly  the  same  thing.''  * 

On  the  other  hand.  Heading,  though  only  a  substi-  Reading,— 
tute  for  Oral   Instruction,  has  likewise   advantages  tago. 
peculiar  to  itself.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  easily  ^iiy™ 
accessible.     In  the  second,  it  is  more  comprehensive  b.  More 
in  its  sphere  of  operation.     In  the  third,  it  is  notS'^f"^*"" 
transitory  with  the  voice,  but  may  again  and  again  pj^ent. 
be  taken  up  and  considered,  so  that  the  object  of  the 
instruction  may  thus  more  fully  be  examined  and 
brought  to  proof.     It  is  thus  manifest,  that  oral  and 
written  instruction  severally  supply  and  severally  sup- 
port each  other ;  and  that,  where  this  is  competent, 
they  ought  always  to  be  employed  in  conjunction. 
Oral  instraction  is,   however,   in  the  earlier  stages 
of  education,  of  principal  importance  ;  and  written 
ought,  therefore,  at  first  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a 

a  Menagiana,  torn.  iv.  p<  111^  ed.  1715.— Eo. 
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LECT.    subsidiary.     A  neglect  of  the  oral  instruction,  and  an 
L  exclusive  employment  of  the  written, — ^the  way  in 


which  those  who  are  self-taught  (the  autodidacti) 
obtain  their  education, — ^for  the  most  part  betrays  its 
one-sided  influence  by  a  contracted  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  with  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  to  others. 

Oral  instruction  necessarily  supposes  a  speaker  and 
a  hearer ;  and  written  instruction  a  writer  and  a 
reader.  In  these,  the  capacity  of  the  speaker  and  of 
the  writer  must  equally  fulfil  certain  common  requi- 
sites. In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  fully  masters 
of  the  subject  with  which  their  instruction  is  conver- 
sant ;  and  in  the  second,  they  should  be  able  and 
willing  to  communicate  to  others  the  knowledge  which 
they  themselves  possess.  But  in  reference  to  these 
several  species  of  instruction,  there  are  various  special 
rules  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  would 
reap  the  advantages  they  severally  afford.  I  shaU 
commence  with  Written  Instruction,  and  comprise  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph. 

Par.cxiiL  ^  CXIII.  lu  regard  to  Written  Instruction, 

in^ta^tion,  and  its  profitable  employment  as  a  means  of  in- 

pioy^en™"  tcllectual  improvemcut,  there  are  certain  rules 

"  inSl^  which  ought  to  be  observed,  and  which  together 

JiJ^v^oiit.  constitute  the  Proper  Method  of  Heading.    These 

may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  as  they  regard, 
l^  The  Quantity,  2°,  The  Quality,  of  what  is  to  be 
read,  or  3^  The  Mode  of  reading  what  is  to  be  read. 
I.  As  concerns  the  Quantity  of  what  is  to  be 
read,  there  is  a  single  rule, — ^Read  much,  but 
not  many  works  (multum  non  multa). 
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IL  As  concerns  the  Quality  of  what  is  to  be    lect. 

-  XXXV 

read, — there  may  be  given  five  rules.     I"*,  Select '. 

the  works  of  principal  importance,  estimated  by 
relation  to  the  several  sciences  themselves,  or  to 
your  particular  aim  in  reading,  or  to  your  indi- 
vidual disposition  and  wants.  2\  Read  not  the 
more  detailed  works  upon  a  science,  until  you 
have  obtained  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  it  in 
general.  3^  Make  yourselves  familiar  with  a 
science  in  its  actual  or  present  state,  before  you 
proceed  to  study  it  in  its  chronological  develop- 
ment. 4**,  To  avoid  erroneous  and  exclusive 
views,  read  and  compare  together  the  more  im- 
portant works  of  every  seet  and  party.  6^  To 
avoid  a  one-sided  development  of  mind,  combine 
with  the  study  of  works  which  cultivate  the 
Understanding,  the  study  of  works  which  culti- 
vate the  Taste. 

III.  Ab  concerns  the  Mode  or  Manner  of  read- 
ing itself,  there  are  four  principal  rules.  1^ 
Bead  that  you  may  accurately  remember,  but 
still  more,  that  you  may  fully  understand.  2\ 
Strive  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a  work, 
before  you  attempt  to  judge  of  it  in  detail.  3^ 
Accommodate  the  intensity  of  the  reading  to  the 
importance  of  the  work.  Some  books  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  only  dipped  into ;  others  are  to  be  run 
over  rapidly ;  and  others  to  be  studied  long  and 
sedulously.  4**,  Regulate  on  the  same  principle 
the  extracts  which  you  make  from  the  works  you 
read." 


a  Of.  Erug,  LogUs,  §  180.—  Ed.    Scheidler,  Grundrm  der  Hodegetik,  § 
[FiBchAbor,  Logikf  p.  188,  ed.  1818.    53  p.  196;  1882.    liagirus  i;.  2^(io.] 
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LECT. 
XXXV. 

Explica- 
tion. 

I.  Quantity 
to  be  read. 
Rate. 


Solomon. 

Qointilian. 

Younger 

Pliny. 

Seneca. 

Luther 
quoted. 


Sanderson. 


Lord  Bur- 
leigh. 


I.  In  reference  to  the  head  of  Quantity,  the  single 
rule  is — Read  much,  but  not  many  works.  Though 
this  golden  rule  has  risen  in  importance,  since  the 
world,  by  the  art  of  printing,  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  multitude  of  books,  it  was  still  fully  recog- 
nised by  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity.  It  is  even 
hinted  by  Solomon,  when  he  complains  that  "  of  mak- 
ing many  books  there  is  no  end."  *  By  Quintilian,  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  and  by  Seneca,  the  maxim,  "  mul- 
tum  legendum  esse,  non  multa,^*  is  laid  down  as  the 
great  rule  of  study. ^  "  All,"  says  Luther  in  his  Table 
Talk,"^  ^*  who  would  study  with  advantage  in  any  art 
whatsoever,  ought  to  betake  themselves  to  the  reading 
of  some  sure  and  certain  books  oftentimes  over ;  for 
to  read  many  books  produceth  confusion,  rather  than 
learning,  like  as  those  who  dwell  everywhere,  are  not 
anywhere  at  home."  He  alludes  here  to  the  saying  of 
Seneca,  ^*  Nusquam  est  qui  ubique  est."  *  "  And  like  as 
in  society,  we  use  not  daily  the  community  of  all  our 
acquaintances,  but  of  some  few  selected  friends,  even 
so  likewise  ought  we  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  best 
books,  and  to  make  the  same  familiar  unto  us,  that  is, 
to  have  them,  as  we  use  to  say,  at  our  fingers'  ends." 
The  great  logician.  Bishop  Sanderson,  to  whom  I  for- 
merly referred,  as  his  friend  and  biographer  Isaac  Wal- 
ton informs  us,  said  ^'  that  he  declined  reading  many 
books ;  but  what  he  did  read  were  well  chosen,  and 
read  so  often  that  he  became  very  familiar  with  them. 
They  were  principally  three, — Aristotle's  Rhetoricy 
Aquinas's  Secunda  SecundcB,  and  Cicero,  particularly 
his  Offices!*  •    The  great  Lord  Burleigh,  wei  are  told 


a  EccIm,  xii.  12. — Ed. 

^  Quintilian,  x.  1,  59.  Pliny,  JSjp., 
vii.  9.  Seneca,  Dt  Trqmqiiixil,  Animi^  c 
9.    EpviU^  2,  45.— Ed. 


7  No.  Doocxtiv.  Of  Learned  Men. 
—Ed. 
«  £pUL,  il— Ed. 

•  See  Walton's  Lira  of  D<mne, 
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hj  his  biographer,  carried  Cicero  De  Offtdis^  with    lect. 

Aristotle's  Rhetoric^  always  in  his  bosom ;  these  being  '- 

complete  pieces,  "  that  would  make  both  a  scholar  and 
an  honest  man/'  "  Our  age,"  says  Herder,  "  is  the  Herder, 
reading  age ; "  and  he  adds,  "  it  would  have  been 
better,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  world  and  for  science, 
if,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  books  which  now  over- 
lay us,  we  possessed  only  a  few  works  good  and  ster- 
ling, and  which,  as  few,  would,  therefore,  be  more 
diligently  and  profoundly  studied."  *  I  might  quote 
to  you  many  other  testimonies  to  the  same  ejBfect ; 
but  testimonies  are  useless  in  support  of  so  manifest 
a  truth. 

For  what  purpose, — ^with  what  intent,  do  we  read  ?  End  of 
We  read  not  for  the  sake  of  reading,  but  we  read  to  ^" 
the  end  that  we  may  think.  Heading  is  valuable 
only  as  it  may  supply  to  us  the  materials  which 
the  mind  itself  elaborates.  As  it  is  not  the  largest 
quantity  of  any  kind  of  food,  taken  into  the  stomach, 
that  conduces  to  health,  but  such  a  quantity  of  such 
a  kind  as  can  be  best  digested ;  so  it  is  not  the 
greatest  complement  of  any  kind  of  information  that 
improves  the  mind,  but  such  a  quantity  of  such  a 
kind  as  determines  the  intellect  to  most  vigorous 
energy.  The  only  profitable  reading  is  that  in  which 
we  are  compelled  to  think,  and  think  intensely ; 
whereas  that  reading  which  serves  only  to  dissipate 
and  divert  our  thought,  is  either  positively  hurtful, 
or  useful  only  as  an  occasional  relaxation  from  severe 
exertion.  But  the  amount  of  vigorous  thinking  is 
usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  multifarious  reading. 
Multifarious  reading  is  agreeable ;  but,  as  a  habit,  it 

WotUm,  Hooker,  Herbert,  amd  Scmder-  a  Brief  e  Hber  daa  Stud,  der  Theol. 
aon,  vol.  u,,  p.  287,  ed.  Zouch,  York,  R  zliz.,  Werke,  xiv.  267,  ed.  1829.— 
1817.— Eix  Ed. 
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LBcrr.    is,  in  its  way,  as  destructive  to  the  mental  as  dram- 

L  drinking  is  to  the  bodily  health. 

11.  Quality       II.  In  reference  to  the  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read, 

of  what  ia  i  <• 

to^  be  r<Md.  the  First  of  the  five  rules  is, — *  Select  the  works  of  prin- 

FintRttle.      .      ,  .  -i      •  •   i  i 

cipal  importance,  m  accommodation  either  to  the  seve- 
ral sciences  themselves,  to  your  particular  aim  in  read- 
ing, or  to  your  individual  disposition  and  wants/  This 
rule  is  too  manifestly  true  to  require  any  illustration 
of  its  truth.  No  one  will  deny  that  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  end,  you  ought  to  employ  the  means 
best  calculated  for  its  accomplishment.  This  is  all 
that  the  rule  inculcates.  But  while  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  expediency  of  obeying  the  rule,  there 
is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  obeying  it.    To  know 

m 

what  books  ought  to  be  read  in  order  to  learn  a  science, 
is  in  fact  frequently  obtained  only  after  the  science  has 
been  already  learned.  On  this  point  no  general  advice 
can  be  given.  We  have,  on  all  of  the  sciences,  works 
which  profess  to  supply  the  advice  which  the  student 
here  requires.  But  in  general,  I  must  say,  they  are  of 
small  assistance  in  pointing  out  what  books  we  should 
select,  however  useftd  they  may  be  in  showing  us  what 
books  exist  upon  a  science.  In  this  respect,  the  British 
student  also  labours  under  peculiar  disadvantages. 
The  libraries  in  this  country  are,  one  and  all  of  them, 
wretchedly  imperfect ;  and  there  are  few  departments 
of  science,  in  which  they  are  not  destitute  even  of  the 
works  of  primary  necessity, — works  which,  from  their 
high  price,  but  more  frequently  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  them,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
readers. 
Second  Under  the  head  of  Quality  the  Second  Rule  is, — 

^^^        'Read  not  the  more  detailed  works  upon  a  science, 
until  you  have  obtained  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
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it  in  general/     The  expediency  of  this  rule  is  suffici-    lect. 

ently  apparent.     It  is  altogether  impossible  to  read  1 

with  advantage  an  extensive  work  on  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  if  we  are  not  previously  aware  of  its  general 
bearing,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  its  several  parts 
stand  to  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  mind  is  over- 
powered and  oppressed  by  the  mass  of  details  pre- 
sented to  it, — details,  the  significance  and  subordina- 
tion of  which  it  is  as  yet  unable  to  recognise.  A  con- 
spectus,— a  survey  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  ought, 
therefore,  to  precede  the  study  of  it  in  its  parts  ;  we 
should  be  aware  of  its  distribution,  before  we  attend 
to  what  is  distributed, — we  should  possess  the  empty 
frame-work,  before  we  collect  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  to  be  filled.  Hence  the  utility  of  an  encyclo- 
paedical knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general,  prelimi- 
nary to  a  study  of  the  several  sciences  in  particular ; 
that  is,  a  summary  knowledge  of  their  objects,  their 
extent^  their  connection  with  each  other.  By  this 
means  the  student  is  enabled  to  steer  his  way  on  the 
wide  ocean  of  science.  By  this  means  he  always  knows 
whereabouts  he  is,  and  becomes  aware  of  the  point 
towards  which  his  author  is  leading  him. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  such  authors  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Kant, 
&c.,  it  is,  therefore,  proper  that  we  first  obtain  a  pre- 
paratory acquaintance  with  the  scope,  both  of  their 
philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  work  on 
•which  we  are  about  to  enter.  In  the  case  of  writers 
of  such  ability  this  is  not  difficult  to  do  ;  as  there  are 
abundance  of  subsidiary  works,  affording  the  prelimi- 
nary knowledge  of  which  we  are  in  quest.  But  in  the 
case  of  treatises  where  similar  assistance  is  not  at  hand, 
we  may  often,  in  some  degree,  prepare  ourselves  for  a 
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LECT.  regular  perusal,  by  examining  the  table  of  contents, 
L  and  taking  a  cursory  inspection  of  its  several  depart- 
ments. In  this  respect  and  also  in  others,  the  follow- 
ing advice  of  Gibbon  to  young  students  is  highly  de- 
CKb^  serving  of  attention.  "  After  a  rapid  glance  (I  trans- 
late from  the  original  French) — after  a  rapid  glance 
on  the  subject  and  distribution  of  a  new  book,  I  sus- 
pend the  reading  of  it,  which  I  only  resume  after 
having  myself  examined  the  subject  in  aU  its  relations, 
— after  having  called  up  in  my  solitary  walks  all  that 
I  have  read,  thought,  or  learned  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  book,  or  of  some  chapter  in  particu- 
lar. I  thus  place  myself  in  a  condition  to  estimate 
what  the  author  may  add  to  my  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  I  am  thus  sometimes  favourably  disposed 
by  the  accordance,  sometimes  armed  by  the  opposition, 
of  our  views.*'  * 
Third  The  Third  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is — 

Rule.  .  .      . 

*  Make  yourselves  familiar  with  a  science  in  its  present 
state,  before  you  proceed  to  study  it  in  its  chronologi- 
cal development.'  The  propriety  of  this  procedure  is 
likewise  manifest.  Unless  we  be  acquainted  with  a 
science  in  ita  more  advanced  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  more  or  less  important, 
and,  consequently,  impossible  to  determine  what  is  or 
is  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  doctrines  of  its  earlier 
cultivators.  We  shall  thus  also  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  infinitude  of  details  successively  presented  to  us  ; 
all  will  be  confusion  and  darkness,  where  all  ought  to 
be  order  and  light.  It  is  thus  improper  to  study 
philosophy  historically,  or  in   its  past  progress,  be- 

a  The  substance  of  the  aboye  paa-  54,  55  ;  ed.  1837.  The  French  origi- 
Bage  is  given  in  English,  in  Gibbon's  nal  is  quoted  by  Scheidler,  HodegetUc^ 
Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings,  pp.    $  55,  p.  204.— Ed. 
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fore  we  have  studied  it  statistically,  or  in  its  actual    lect. 
results.  1, 


The  Fourth  Rule  under  the  same  head  is — *To  Fourth 
avoid  erroneous  and  exclusive  views,  read  and  com- 
pare together  the  more  important  works  of  every  party.' 
In  proportion  as  dijSerent  opinions  may  be  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  objects  of  a  science,  the  more  neces- 
sary is  it  that  we  should  weigh  with  care  and  imparti- 
ality the  reasons  on  which  these  diflFerent  opinions  rest. 
Such  a  science,  in  particular,  is  philosophy,  and  such 
sciences,  in  general,  are  those  which  proceed  out  of 
philosophy.  In  the  philosophical  sciences,  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  especially  on  our  guard  against  that 
partiality  which  considers  only  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  particular  opinions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writings 
of  one  party  we  find  adduced  the  reasons  of  the  oppo- 
site party ;  but  frequently  so  distorted,  so  mutilated, 
so  enervated,  that  their  refutation  occasions  little 
eflfort.  We  must,  therefore,  study  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  if  we  would  avoid  those  one-sided  and  con- 
tracted views  which  are  the  result  of  party-spirit. 
The  precept  of  the  Apostle,  "  Test  aU  things,  hold  fast 
by  that  which  is  good,'*  is  a  precept  which  is  applicable 
equally  in  philosophy  as  in  theology,  but  a  precept 
that  has  not  been  more  frequently  neglected  in  the 
one  study  than  in  the  other. 

The  Fifth  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is — *  To  Pifkh  Rule. 
avoid  a  one-sided  development  of  mind,  combine  with 
the  study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Understanding, 
the  study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Taste.'  The 
propriety  of  this  rule  requires  no  elucidation  ;  I,  there- 
fore, pass  on  to  the  third  head — -viz.  the  Manner  of  in.  Muiner 
reading  itself ;  under  which  the  First  Rule  is — *  Read  First  rSI' 
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LECT.    that  you  may  accurately  remember,  but  still  more 
^xxv.   ^^^^  y^^  ^^^  £^jy.  understand/ 

This,  also  requires  no  comment.  Beading  should 
not  be  a  learning  by  rote,  but  an  act  of  reflective  think- 
ing. Memory  is  only  a  subsidiary  faculty, — is  valuable 
merely  as  supplying  the  materials  on  which  the  under- 
standing is  to  operate.  We  read,  therefore,  principally, 
not  to  remember  facts  but  to  understand  relations. 
To  commit,  therefore,  to  memory  what  we  read,  before 
we  elaborate  it  into  an  intellectual  possession,  is  not 
only  useless  but  detrimental ;  for  the  habit  of  laying 
up  in  memory  what  has  not  been  digested  by  the 
understanding,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of 
mental  weakness. 
Second  The  Second  Rule  under  this  head  is — *  Strive  to 

""^^        compass  the  general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you  at- 
tempt  to  judge  of  it  in  detail'     Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  to  judge  a  part,  before  com- 
prehending the  whole ;  but  unfortunately  nothing  is 
more  common,  especially  among  professional  critics, — 
reviewers.     This  proceeding  is,  however,  as  frequently 
the  effect  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  as  of  uninten- 
tional error. 
Third  Rale.      The  Third  Rule  under  this  head  is — *  Accommodate 
the  intensity  of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the 
work.     Some  books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only  dipped 
into  ;  others  are  to  be  run  over  rapidly ;  and  others 
to  be  studied  long  and  sedulously.'     All  books  are  not 
to  be  read  with  the  same  attention  ;  and,  accordingly. 
Lectio  cur-  au  aucieut  distinction  was  taken  of  reading  into  lectio 
L^  star  cursoria  and  lectio  stataria.     The  former  of  these  we 
"*'        have  adopted  in  English,  cursory  reading  being  a 
familiar  and   correct  translation  of  lectio  cursoria. 
But  lectio  stataria  cannot  be  so  well  rendered  by  the 
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Expression  of  staiionary  reading.     "  Read  not,"  says    o:ct. 
Bacon  in  his  Fiftieth  Essay — "  read  not  to  contradict    ^^^^\ 
and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor    ^J^ 
to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 
Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read 
wholly  and  with  diligence  and  attention.     Some  books 
also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of 
them  by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less 
important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books  ; 
else  distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
fleshy  things/'     "  One  kind  of  books,**  says  the  great 
historian,  Johann  von  Miiller,*  "  I  read  with  great  Johannvon 
rapidity,  for  in  these  there  is  much  dross  to  throw 
aside,  and  little  gold  to  be  found  ;  some,  however,  there 
are  all  gold  and  diamonds,  and  he  who,  for  example, 
in  Tacitus  can  read  more  than  twenty  pages  in  four 
hours,  certainly  does  not  understand  him/* 

Rapidity  in  reading  depends,  however,  greatly  on 
our  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  discussion.  At 
first,  upon  a  science  we  can  only  read  with  profit  few 
books,  and  laboriously.  By  degrees,  however,  our 
knowledge  of  the  matters  treated  expands,  the  reason- 
ings appear  more  manifest, — we  advance  more  easily, 
until  at  length  we  are  able,  without  overlooking  any- 
thing of  importance,  to  read  with  a  velocity  which 
appears  almost  incredible  for  those  who  are  only 
commencing  the  study. 

The  Fourth  Rule  under  this  head  is — *  Regulate  on  Fourth 
the  same  principle  the  extracts  which  you  make  from 
the  works  you  read.' 

a  Werke,  iv.   177.     Cf.  xvii.  263.    p.  204.--ED. 
Quoted  by  Scheidler,  HodeffeHk,  §  55, 
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LECT.         So  much  for  the   Unilateral   Communicatioii   of 

1  thought,  as  a  mean  of  knowledge.     We  now  proceed 

to  the  Mutual  Communication  of  thought,— Confer- 
ence, 
confenmce.  This  is  either  mere  Conversation —mere  Dialogue, 
i;;:^:"^  or  Formal  Dispute,  and  at  present  we  consider  both 
of  these  exclusively,  only  as  means  of  knowledge, — 
only  as  means  for  the  communication  of  truth. 

1.  Dialogue.     The  employment  of  Dialogue  as  such  a  mean^re- 

quires  great  skiU  and  dexterity  ;  for  presence  of  mind, 
confidence,  tact,  and  pliability  are  necessary  for  this, 
and  these  are  only  obtained  by  exercise,  independently 
of  natural  talent.  This  was  the  method  which  Socra- 
tes almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  communicatioii 
of  knowledge  ;  and  he  called  it  his  art  of  intellectual 
midwifery y  because  in  its  application  truth  is  not  given 
over  by  the  master  to  the  disciple,  but  the  master,  by 
skilful  questioning,  only  helps  the  disciple  to  deliver 
himself  of  the  truth  explicitly,  which  his  mind  had 
before  held  implicitly.  This  method  is  not,  however, 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  only  to  those 
which  the  human  intellect  is  able  to  evolve  out  of  it- 
self, that  is,  only  to  the  cognitions  of  Piure  Eeason. 

2.  Dispuu-  Disputation  is  of  two  principal  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
aud'writ-   it  is  oral  or  written ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  controversy 

may  be  conducted  either  by  the  rules  of  strict  logical 
disputation,  or  left  to  the  freedom  of  debate.     With- 
out entering  on  details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  in 
Academical  regard  to  Logical  Disputation,  that  it  is  here  essential 
Bpu   ion.  ^^^  ^^  point  in  question, — the  status  controversidBy — 

the  thesis,  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  accurately  de- 
termined, in  order  to  prevent  all  logomachy,  or  mere 
verbal  wrangling.     This  being  done,  that  disputant 
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who  denies  the  thesis,  and  who  is  called  the  opponent,  lect. 
may  either  call  upon  the  disputant  who  affirms  the  i^ 
thesis,  and  who  is  called  the  defendant,  to  allege  an 
argument  in  its  support,  or  he  may  at  once  himself 
produce  his  counter-argument.  To  avoid,  however,  all 
misunderstanding,  the  opponent  should  also  advance 
an  antithesis,  that  is,  a  proposition  conffictive  with  the 
thesis,  and  when  this  has  been  denied  by  the  defend- 
ant the  process  of  argumentation  commences.  This 
proceeds  in  regular  syllogisms,  and  is  governed  by 
definite  rules,  which  are  all  so  calculated  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  allowed  to  wander  from  the  point  at 
issue,  and  each  disputant  is  compeUed,  in  reference  to 
every  syllogism  of  his  adversary,  either  to  admit,  or 
to  deny,  or  to  distinguish.*  These  rules  you  will  find 
in  most  of  the  older  systems  of  Logic ;  in  particular 
I  may  refer  you  to  them  as  detailed  in  Heerebord's 
JPraxis  Logica,  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  the  Synopsis  of  Burgersdicius.  The  practice  of 
disputation  was  long  and  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  academical  exercises ;  though  liable  to 
abuse,  the  good  which  it  certainly  ensures  greatly  sur- 
passes the  evil  which  it  may  accidentally  occasion. 

a  Cf.  Enig,  LoffiJs,  §  186.   Anio.  2.    Scheidler,  Hodegetik,  §  45,  p.  138.— Ed. 
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I. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  LOGIC. 

—A  FRAGMENT. 

(See  above,  Volume  I.,  page  4.) 

In  the  commencement  of  a  coarse  of  academical  instmction,  there 
are  usually  two  primary  questions  which  obtrude  themselves; 
and  with  the  answer  to  these  questions  I  propose  to  occupy  the 
present  Lecture. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is, — What  is  the  character  and 
comprehension  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  ?  The  second,— What 
is  the  mode  of  teaching  it  ?  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  the 
question, — What  is  to  be  taught, — in  the  present  instance  is  as- 
suredly not  superfluous.  The  subject  of  our  course  is  indeed  pro- 
fessedly Logic  ;  but  as  under  that  rubric  it  has  been  too  often  the 
practice,  in  our  Scottish  Universities,  to  comprehend  almost  every 
thing  except  the  science  which  that  name  properly  denotes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mere  intimation  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Logic 
does  not  of  itself  definitely  mark  out  what  the  professor  is  to 
teach,  and  what  the  student  may  rely  on  learning. 

I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  what 
Logic  is,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other 
sciences,  for  Logic, — Logic  properly  so  called, — ^is  the  all-import- 
ant science  in  which  it  is  at  once  my  duty  and  my  desire  fully 
and  faithfully  to  instruct  you. 

The  very  general, — I  may  call  it  the  very  vague, — conception 
which  I  can  at  present  attempt  to  shadow  out  of  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  Logic,  is  of  course  not  intended  to  anticipate  what  is  here« 
after  to  be  articulately  stated  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  science. 
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All  science,  all  knowledge,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches  ; 
for  it  is  either,  I**,  Conversant  about  Objects  Known,  or,  2*,  Con- 
versant about  the  Manner  of  knowing  them,  in  other  words,  about 
the  laws  or  conditions  under  which  such  objects  are  cognisable. 
The  former  of  these  is  Direct  Science,  or  Science  simply;  the 
latter,  Keflex  Science, — ^the  Science  of  Science,  or  the  Method  of 
Science. 

Now  of  these  categories  or  great  branches  of  knowledge.  Simple 
Science,  or  Science  directly  conversant  about  Objects,  is  again 
divided  into  two  branches ;  for  it  is  either  conversant  about  the 
phsenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  revealed  to  us  in  conscious- 
ness, or  about  the  phsenomena  of  the  external  world,  as  made 
known  to  us  by  sense.  The  former  of  these  constitutes  the 
Science  of  Mind,  the  latter  the  Science  of  Matter ;  and  each  is 
again  divided  and  subdivided  into  those  numerous  branches,  which 
together  make  up  nearly  the  whole  cycle  of  himian  knowledge 

The  other  category, — the  Science  of  Science,  or  the  Method- 
ology of  Science, — ^faUs  likewise  into  two  branches,  according  as  the 
conditions  which  it  considers  are  the  laws  which  determine  the 
possibility  of  the  mind,  or  subject  of  science,  knowing,  or  the 
laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  existence,  or  ob- 
ject of  science,  being  known ;  Sdenoe,  I  repeat,  considered  as 
reflected  upon  its  own  conditions,  is  twofold,  for  it  either  con- 
siders the  laws  under  which  the  human  mind  can  know,  or  the 
laws  under  which  what  is  proposed  by  the  human  mind  to  know, 
can  be  known.  Of  these  two  sciences  of  science,  the  former, — 
that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which  lie  in 
the  nature  of  thought  itself, — ^is  Logic,  properly  so  called  ;  the 
latter, — that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which 
lie  in  the  nature,  not  of  thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we 
think  about, — ^this  has  as  yet  obtained  no  recognised  appeUation, 
no  name  by  which  it  is  universally  and  familiarly  known.  Vari- 
ous denominations  have  indeed  been  given  to  it  in  its  several  parts 
or  in  its  special  relations ;  thus  it  has  been  called  Heuretic,  in  so 
£eu:  as  it  expounds  the  rules  of  Invention  or  Discovery,  Ardiiteo- 
tonic,  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  method  of  building  up  our  ob- 
servations into  system  ;  but  hitherto  it  has  obtained,  as  a  whole, 
no  adequate  and  distinctive  title.  The  consequence,  or  perhaps 
the  cause,  of  this  want  of  a  peculiar  name  to  mark  out  the  sqpond 
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science  of  science^  as  distinguished  from  the  first;  is  that  the  two 
have  frequently  been  mixed  up  together,  and  that  the  name  of 
Logic  has  been  stretched  so  as  to  comprehend  the  confused  assem- 
blage of  their  doctrines.  Of  these  two  sciences  of  the  conditions 
of  knowledge, — ^the  one  owes  its  systematic  development  prin- 
cipally to  Aristotle,  the  other  to  Bacon;  though  neither  of 
these  philosophers  has  precisely  marked  or  rigidly  observed  the 
limits  which  separate  them  from  each  other ;  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  latter  gave  to  his  great  Treatise  the  name  of 
Organwn, — the  name  which  has  in  later  times  been  applied  to 
designate  the  complement  of  the  Logical  Treatises  of  the  former 
— ^from  this  circumstance,  I  say,  it  has  often  been  supposed,  that 
the  aim  of  Bacon  was  to  build  up  a  Logic  of  his  own  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Aristotelia  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  errone- 
ous, either  as  to  Bacon's  views,  or  as  to  the  relation  in  which  the 
two  sciences  mutually  stand.  These  are  not  only  not  inconsistent, 
they  are  in  fact,  as  correlative,  each  necessary  to,  each  dependent 
on,  the  other ;  and  although  they  constitute  two  several  doctrines, 
which  must  be  treated  in  the  first  instance  each  by  and  for  itself, 
they  are,  however,  in  the  last  resort  only  two  phases, — ^two  mem- 
bers, of  one  great  doctrine  of  method,  which  considers,  in  the 
counter  relations  of  thought  to  the  object,  and  of  the  object  to 
thought,  the  universal  conditions  by  which  the  possibility  of  hu- 
man knowledge  is  regulated  and  defined. 

But  allowing  the  term  Logic  to  be  extended  so  as  to  denote  the 
genus  of  which  these  opposite  doctrines  of  Method  are  the  species, 
it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  add  a  difference  by  which  these 
special  Logics  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
generic  science  of  which  they  are  the  constituents.  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which  our  scientific  pro- 
cedure should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the  forms  of 
thought,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject in  which  knowledge  inheres, — this  science  may  be  called  For- 
mai,  or  Svhjective^  or  AhstraM,  or  Pure  Logic.  The  science,  again, 
which  expounds  the  laws  by  which  our  scientific  procedure  should 
be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the  contents,  materials,  or  ob- 
jects, about  which  knowledge  is  conversant, — ^this  science  may  be 
called  Material,  or  Objective,  or  Concrete,  or  Applied  Logic. 

Now  it  is  Logic,  taken  in  its  most  unexclusive  acceptation 
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which  will  constitute  the  object  of  our  consideration  in  the  follow- 
ing course.  Of  the  two  branches  into  which  it  falls,  Formal  Logic, 
or  Logic  Proper,  demands  the  principal  share  of  our  attention,  and 
this  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  their  contents.  Formal  Logic  is  a  £ar  more  coin- 
prehensive  and  complex  science  than  Material.  For,  to  speak  first 
of  the  latter  : — if  we  abstract  from  the  specialities  of  particular 
objects  and  sciences,  and  consider  only  the  rules  which  ought  to 
govern  our  procedure  in  reference  to  the  object-matter  of  the  sci- 
ences in  general, — and  this  is  all  that  a  universal  Logic  can  pro- 
pose,— ^these  rules  are  few  in  number,  and  their  applications  simple 
and  evident  A  Material  or  Objective  Logic,  except  in  special 
subordination  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  sciences,  is,  there- 
fore, of  very  narrow  limits,  and  all  that  it  can  tell  us  is  soon  told. 
Of  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true.  For  though 
the  highest  laws  of  thought  be  few  in  number,  and  though  Logic 
proper  be  only  an  articulate  exposition  of  the  universal  necessity 
of  these,  still  the  steps  through  which  this  exposition  must  be  ac- 
complished, are  both  many  and  multiform. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrines  of  Material  Logic  are  not 
only  far  fewer  and  simpler  than  those  of  Formal  Logic,  they  are 
also  less  independent ;  for  the  principles  of  the  latter,  once  estab- 
lished, those  of  the  other  are  either  implicitly  confirmed,  or  the 
foundation  laid  on  which  they  can  be  easUy  rested. 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  Formal  Logic  is  a  more  improv- 
ing exercise ;  for,  as  exclusively  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought, 
it  necessitates  a  turning  back  of  the  intellect  upon  itself,  which  is 
a  less  ea.sy,  and,  therefore,  a  more  invigorating,  energy,  than  the 
mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  directly  presented  to  our  observa- 
tion. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  doctrines  of  Formal  Logic  are  possessed 
of  an  intrinsic  and  necessary  evidence,  they  shine  out  by  their 
native  light,  and  do  not  require  any  proof  or  corroboration  beyond 
that  which  consciousness  itself  supplies.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
require,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  any  apparatus  of  acquired 
knowledge.  Formal  Logic  is,  therefore,  better  fitted  than  Material, 
for  the  purposes  of  academical  instruction  ;  for  the  latter,  primarily 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world,  is  in  itself  a 
less  invigorating  exercise,  as  determining  the  mind  to  a  feebler  and 
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more  ordinary  exertion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  adequately 
be  understood  without  the  preyions  possession  of  such  a  comple- 
ment of  information,  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  count  upon  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  only  commencing  their  philosophical 
studies. 


IL 

GENUS    OP    LOGIC. 

(See  above,  VoL  L,  p.  9.) 

L — SCIENCE. 

A.  Affirmative. 

Stoici,  (v.  Alexander  Aphrod.  In  Topica,  Prooem. ;  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Vita  ZenoniSy  L.  viL,  §  42).  "Plato  et  Flatonici  et 
Academid  omnes,"  (v.  Camerarius,  Sdectce  Disput.  PhUos.  Para 
L,  qu.  3,  p.  30). 

(a)— SPECULATIVE  SCIENCE. 

Toletus,  In  Un.  Arist.  Log,,  De  Dial,  in  Communi,  Qu.  iL,  iv. 
Suarez,  Disp.  Metapkj  Disp.  L  §  iv.  26 ;  Disp.  xliv.  §  xiii.  54. 
"Communiter  Thomistse,  ut  Capreolus,  Sotus,  Masius,  Flandra, 
Soncinas,  Javellus:  Omnes  fere  Scotistse  cum  Scoto,  ut  Yalera, 
Antonius  Andreas,  &a''  (v.  Ildephonsus  de  Penafiel,  Logicce  Dia- 
putationeSt  Disp.  i.  qu.  4.  Cursua^  p.  79.)  For  Aquinas,  Durandus, 
Niphus,  Canariensis,  see  Antonius  Ruvio,  Com,  in  Arist,  Dialect,, 
Prooem.  qu.  5,  For  Bacchonus,  Javellus,  Averroes,  see  Conimbri- 
censes,  In  Arist.  Dial.  Prooem.  Q.  iv.  art  5.  Lalemandet,  Cur- 
sua  Phil,  Logica,  Disp.  iii  part  iii.  Derodon,  Logica  Restit,,  De 
Oenere,  p.  45.  Camerarius,  Disp,  Phil,,  Pars  i,  qu.  3,  4.  (That  Lo- 
gica, docens  a  true  science).  For  Pseudo-Augustinus,  Avicenna, 
Alpharabius,  see  Conimbricenses,  Com.  in  Arist.  Dial  Prooem.  Qil 
iv.  art  3.  For  Boethius,  !N(ercado,  Vera  Grace,  Montanesius,  see 
Masius,  Com.  in  Porph,  et  in  Universam  Aristotelis  Logicamj 
Sect  i.,  Procem.  qu.  v.  et  sej.  Poncius,  De  Nat.  Log,,  .Disp.  iL, 
concL  2.  For  Bapinaeus,  Petronius,  Faber,  see  Camerarius,  Sel. 
Disp,  Phil,  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44. 
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(6) — PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

Conimbricenses,  In  Universam  Aristotelts  DicUectzcam 
ProcBm.  Qu.  iv.,  art  5.  Fonseca,  In  Metaph  L.  ii  c.  3,  qu. 
1,  §  7.  For  Venetus,  Albertus  Magnus,  Jandunus,  see  Ruvio, 
I.  c.  Schuler,  Philosophia  nova  Methodo  Explicata.  Pars  Prior, 
L.  V.  ex.  i.,  p.  306.  (1603).  D'Abra  de  Raconis,  Summa  Totius 
PhUoaophice,  Log.  Prcel,  c.  i.  Isendoorn,  Cursris  Logicits,  L. 
i.,  c.  2,  qu.  7.  Biel,  In  Sentent.,  L.  ii.  ProL  Occam,  Swrnma 
Totius  LogiccB,  D.  xxxix.  qu.  6.  For  Aureolus,  Bern.  Mirandulanus 
see  ConimbricenseSy  I.  c.  For  Mathisius,  Murcia,Vasquez,  Eckius, 
see  Camerarius,  Sel.  Disp.  Phil,  Pars,  i,  qu.  4,  p.  44.  Edephon- 
sus  de  Penafiel,  Log.  Disp,  D.  i.  qu.  4,  sect  2.  Oviedo,  Cursus 
PhUosophicus,  Log.,  Contr.  Prooem.  ii  5.  Arriaga,  Cursua  Philo- 
sophicus,  Disp.  ill  §  4. 


(C) — SPECULATIVE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza^  Log,  Disp.  D.  ii.  §  2. 

B.  Negative. 

For  almost  all  the  Greek  commentators,  see  Zabarella,  Opera 
Logica,  De  Nat.  Log.,  L.  L  c.  5,  and  Smiglecius,  Logica,  D.  ii  qu.  5. 
See  also  Ildephonsus  de  Penafiel,  Disp.  Log.  D.  i.  qu.  1,  §  1,  p.  67. 

II. — ^ART. 

Scheibler,  Opera  Logica,  Pars.  i.  c.  1,  p.  49.  J.  C.  Scaliger, 
Exercitationes,  Exerc.  L  3.  G.  J.  Vossius,  De  Natura  Artiwnt, 
L.  iv.,  a  2,  §  4.  Balforeus,  In  Org.  Q.  v.  §  6,  Prooem.,  p.  31. 
Buigersdicius,  Institutiones  Logicce.  Lib.  i  a  1.  Pacios,  Comm, 
in  Org,  p.  1.  Sanderson,  Log.  Artis  Compendiwm,  Lie.  1,  p.  1, 
Cf.  p.  192.  Aldrich,  Artis  Log,  Compendium,  L.  i  c.  1,  p.  1. 
Hildenius,  Qucestiones  et  GommeTvtaria  in  Organon,  p.  579  (1586.) 
Goclenius,  Prohlemata  Logica  et  PhUosophica.  Pars,  i  qu.  3. 
Ramus,  Diaiectica.  L.  i  c.  1.  Augustinus,  De  Ordine,  ii  c  15. 
Cicero,  De  Claris  OratorQms,  c.  41.    De  Oratore,  L.  ii,  c.  38. 
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Lovanienses,  Com,  in  Arist.  Dial,  Praei  p.  3.  Rodolphus  Agricola, 
De  Diaiecticce  Inventione,  L.  ii  p.  255.  Monlorius,  (Bapt.), 
Comm,  in  Anal.  Pr.  Prsef.  Nunnesius,  J)e  Constitut,  Dial.,  p.  43. 
Downam,  (Bamist),  Comm.  in  Ram.  Dial,,  L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  3.  Paraeus, 
Ars  Logica,  p.  1, 1670.  For  Horatius  Cornachinus,  Ant  Bemardas 
Mirandulanus,  Flammiiiius  Nobilius,  see  Camerarius,  Set,  Disp, 
Phil.    Pars,  i  q.  3,  p.  30. 


in. — SCIENCE  AND  AET. 

Lalemandet,  Log.,  Disp.  iii.  Part  iiL  cl.  4.  (Logica  utens,  an 
art ;  Logica  docens,  a  speculative  science.)  Tartaretus,  In  P, 
Hispanum,  t  2,  (Practical  Science  and  Art.)  P.  Hispanus,  Copu- 
lata  Omn.  Tractat,  Pet.  Hisp.  Parv.  Logical,  T.  i.  f.  10,  1490. 
Philosophia  Vetua  et  Nova  in  Regia  Burgundia  olim  Pertractata, 
Logica,  T.  L,  pp.  58,  59.  4th  ed.  London,  1685.  Tosca,  Comp. 
Phil.  Log.,  Tr.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  p.  208,  (Practical  Science  and  Art). 
Purchot,  Instit.  Phil,,  T.  I.  Prooem.  p.  36.  Eugenius,  Aoyt/c^,  pp. 
140, 141.  Dupleix,  Logique,  p.  37.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logicce, 
p.  5.  Schmier,  Philosophia  Quadripartita,  (v.  Heumannus,  Acta 
Philosoph.,  iiL  p.  67.)  Aquinas  (in  Caramuel,  Phil,  Realis  et 
Rationalis,  Disp.  ii.  p.  3). 

IV. — NEITHEE  SCIENCE  NOR  ABT,  BUT   INSTEUMBNT,   OEGAN,   OB 
HABIT,   OR  INSTRUMENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

Philoponus,  In  An,  Prior,,  initio.  For  Ammonius,  (Pros/,  in 
Prced.),  Alexander,  (In  Topica,  i.  c.  4;  Metaph.  ii.  t.  15). 
Simplicius,  (Prof,  in  Prasd.),  Zabarella,  {De  Natwra  Logicce,  L. 
i.  c.  10.),  Zimara,  (In  Tabula  v.  Absurdvm.),  Averroes,  see 
Smiglecius,  Logica,  Disp.  ii  qu.  6,  p.  89.  Aegidius,  In  An,  Post. 
K  L  qu.  1.  For  Magnesius,  Niger  (Petrus),  VillaJpandeus,  see 
Ruvio,  In  Arist  Dial.,  procem.  qu.  2.  F.  Crellius,  Isagoge  Lo- 
gica, L.  L  c.  1.  p.  5.  P.  Vallius,  Logica,  T.  I.  prooem.  c.  L  et  alibi. 
Bartholinus,  Janitores  Logici,  II.  pp.  25  and  76.  Bertius,  Logica 
Peripatetica,  pp.  6,  10.  Themistius,  An.  Post.  i.  c.  24.  Aquinas, 
Opuscvla,  70,  qu.  De  Divisione  Scientice  Speculativa^, — sed  alibi 
scientiam  vocat     (See  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  Dial,  T.  I.  qu. 
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iv.  art.  5,  p.  42).    Balduinas,  In  QiLcesito  an  Logica  ait  Sdentia, 
Scaynus,  Paraphrasis  in  Organon,    Prse£  p.  9. 


V. — ^THAT,    LOOSELY  TAKING  THE    TEIftlS,    LOGIC  IS   EITHER  ART, 

OR  SCIENCE,   OR  BOTH. 

Zabarella,  Opera  Logica,  De  Nat  Log.,  Lie.  viiL  D'Abra 
de  Saconis,  Summa  Tot.  Phil.  Prcel,  Log.,  L.  iii,  c.  1,  p.  8,  ed- 
Colon.,  (Practical  Science).  Balforeus,  In  Organon,  Q.  v.  §§  1,  6, 
pp.  20,  32.  (Art).  Derodon,  Logica  Restit.  De  Prooem.  Log., 
p.  49,  (Speculative  Science).  Crellius,  Isagoge,  pp.  1, 4.  Bertius, 
Logica  Peripatetica,  pp.  11, 13.  Aldrich,  Art.  Log.  Comp.^  L.  iL 
c.  8,  T.  i.  (Art).  Sanderson,  Log,  Art.  Comp.  Append.  Pr.,  c.  2, 
p.  1 92.  (Art).  Conimbricenses,  InArist.  Dial.,  T.  I.,  p.  33.  (Practi- 
cal Science).  PhUosophia  Burgundia,  T.  I.  pp.  56,  59.  Eustachius, 
Summa  Philosophice,  DiaJsctica,  Qucest.  Procem.,  i.  p.  4.  Nun- 
nesius,  De  Constit  Dial.,  ff.  43,  68.  Scheibler,  Opera  Logica, 
pp.  48,  49.  Scaynus,  Par.  in  Org.,  pp.  11,  12.  Camerarius,  Sel. 
Disp.  Phil.,  Pars.  i.  qu.  3,  pp.  31,  38  (Speculative  Science).  B. 
Pereira,  De  Commun.  Princip.  Omn.  Per.  Natural.,  L.  i.  De  Phil. 
c.  18,  p.  60,  1618. 


VI. — THAT  AT  ONCE  SCIENCE  (PART  OP  PHILOSOPHY)   AND 

INSTRUMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Boethius,  Prcef.  in  Porphyr.  (a  Victorino  Transl.)  Opera,  p.  48. 
Eustachius,  Summa  PhilosophicB,  p.  8,  (Scientia  organica  et  prac- 
tica.)  For  Simplicius,  Alexander,  Philoponus,  &c.,  see  Camerarius, 
Sd.  Disp.  PhU.,  p.  30.     Pacius,  Com.  in  Arist.  Org.,  p.  4. 


VII. — THAT  QUESTION,  WHETHER   LOGIC  PART    OF   PHILOSOPHY 

OR  NOT,  AN  IDLE  QUESTION. 

Pacius,  Com.  in  Arist.  Org.,  p.  4.     Avicenna,  (in   Conimbri- 
censes, In  Arist.  Dial.,  Qu.  iv.  art.  4,  T.  I.  p.  38.) 
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Vin. — ^THAT  QUESTION    OF  WHETHER   ART,    8CIBNCB,   &a,   IDLE 

— ONLY  VERBAL. 

BuflBer,  Coura  des  Sciences,  Seconde  Logique,  §  421,  p.  887. 
Eugenius,  *H  Aoyi/c^,  p.  140,  has  the  following : — 
"From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  clearly  appears  of  what 
character  are  the  diversities  of  Logic,  and  what  its  nature.  For 
one  logic  is  NcUurcd,  another  Acquired.  And  of  the  Natural, 
there  is  one  sort  according  to  Faculty,  another  according  to  Dis- 
position. And  of  the  Acquired,  there  is  again  a  kind  according  to 
Art,  and  a  kind  according  to  Science.  And  the  Native  Logic, 
according  to  Faculty,  is  the  rational  faculty  itself  with  which  every 
human  individual  is  endowed,  through  which  all  are  qualified  for 
the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  truth,  and  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  a  man  employs  the  less,  the  less  is  he  removed  from  irra- 
tionality. But  the  Native  Logic,  according  to  Disposition,  is  the 
same  faculty  by  which  some,  when  they  reason,  are  wont  to  exert 
their  cogitations  with  care  and  attention,  confusedly,  indeed,  and 
uncritically,  still,  however,  in  pursuit  of  the  truth.  The  Acquired, 
according  to  Art,  is  the  correct  and  corrected  knowledge  of  the 
Rules,  through  which  the  intellectual  energies  are,  without  fault 
or  failure,  accomplished.  But  the  Acquired,  according  to  Science, 
is  the  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the  energies  themselves, 
and  also  of  the  causes  through  which,  and  through  which  exclu- 
sively, they  are  capable  of  being  directed  towards  the  truth.'' 


r  Native,  according  to     \^^;^,^^ 
(  Acquired,  according  to  |  g^i^'^ce. 

"And  thus  Disposition  adds  to  Faculty  consuetude  and  a 
promptness  to  energise.  Art,  again,  adds  to  Disposition  a  refine- 
ment and  accuracy  of  Energy.  Finally,  Science  adds  to  Art  the 
consciousness  of  cause,  and  the  power  of  rendering  a  reason  in  the 
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case  of  all  the  Rules.  And  the  natural  logician  may  be  able,  in  his 
random  reason,  to  apprehend  that,  so  to  speak,  one  thing  has  de- 
termined another,  although  the  nature  of  this  determination  may 
be  beyond  his  ken.  But  he  whose  disposition  is  exercised  by  re- 
flection and  imitation,  being  able  easily  to  connect  thought  with 
thought,  is  cognisant  of  the  several  steps  of  the  reasoning  process, 
howbeit  this  otherwise  may  be  confused  and  disjointed.  But  he 
who  is  disciplined  in  the  art,  knows  exactly  that,  in  an  act  of  infer- 
ence, there  are  required  three  terms,  and  that  these  also  should  be 
thus  or  thus  connected.  Finally,  the  scientific  logician  under- 
stands the  reason, — why  three  terms  enter  into  every  syllogism, — 
why  there  are  neither  more  nor  fewer, — and  why  they  behove  to 
be  combined  in  this,  and  in  no  other  fashion. 

"  Wherefore  to  us  the  inquiry  appears  ridiculous,  which  is  fre- 
quently, even  to  nausea,  clamorously  agitated  concerning  Logic — 
Whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  Art  or  as  a  Science" 
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III 

DmSIONS,  VARIETIES,  AND  CONTENTS  OF 

LOGIC. 

(See  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  68.) 


1.  LOGICA,! 


Dooens, 
X«p2f  irpceyfidruy, 

UtenSy 


( 


^v.  Timpler,  Logica  Sydema,  L.  i.  c. 
i.  qiuestb  2,  3.  Isendoom,  Effaia, 
Centuria^  i.  E£  55.  CrelliuB, 
Isagoge,  Para  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  i.  p.  12. 
Noldius,  Loffica  JHecognita,  Prooem. 
p.  13. 

Philoponas,  In.  An.  Pr.^  t.  4.  Al- 
stediiis,  EnqfchpasdiOf  pp.  29  and 
406.  V.  AristoUe,  Metapk.,  L.  tu. 
text,  23. 


\ 


Doctrinalis     )    [Objeo-  J  v.  Timpler,  Syd,  Log.,  Appendix,  p. 
II.  LooTCA^  {  Systematica  )      tiva],    >     877.    Noldius,  Log.  Reeog.,  Pitxrm., 
Habituali8,[SubjectiYa], )     p.  13. 


f 


III.   LOGICA, 


Pars  Communis,  Gene- 

raUs, 
Para  Propria,  Specialis, 


adopted  in  different  significations  by 
Timpler,  8yd,  Log.,  q.  19,  p.  55. 
Theoph.  Gale,  Logica,  pp.  6,  246, 
et  seq.  (1681.)  Crelliiis,  Isagoge,  P. 
L  L.  1.  c.  1,  p.  3.  Alstedins,  Ency- 
cfop.,  pp.  29  and  406. 


IV.  Logic  A, 


( 


Pura, 
Applicata, 


V.    I^GICA, 


( Abstracta, 
( Concreta. 


IN.B. — Averroes,  (Paciiis,  Com.  p.2), 
has  Logica  appropriata  sen  particula- 
ris^and  Logica  oommimis^Universal, 
Abstract  Logic. 


VI.  Logica,  < 


Para  Communis, 

xi_^   (Apodictica, 
Pare  Pro-  )  pi^ectica, 

P"**      ( Sophiiitica, 


V.  Timpler,  Syut.  Log.,  p.  42.     Isen- 
doom, Efafay  Cent.  i.    Eff.  66. 
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Inventio. 


VII.  LOGICA,(  KpiTue^, 

Judicium. 
Dispositio. 


( 


/V.  Timpler,  Syd.  Log.,p,  44.  Orellias, 
Igagoge,  pp.  10,  11,  and  Isendoorn, 
Efaia,  Cent  L  E£,  51.  Adopted 
by  Agricola,  De  Inv,  DiaL,  L.  L 
p.  35.  Melanchthon,  Erot.  DiaLy 
p.  10.  Bamus,  Sekol.  Dialect^  L. 
i.  c  L,  and  L.  iL  c  L  p.  351  eL 
wq.  Spencer,  Log,,  p.  11.  Dow-, 
nam,  In  Rami  Dial,,  L.  L  c.  2,  p. 
14.  Perionius,  De  Dialectiea,  L.  i 
p.  6,  (1544).  yosBiu8,i>«  A^zt  AHi- 
um  wve  Logica,  L.  iv.  c  ix.  p.  217. 


VIII.   LOGICA, 


Pars  de  Propodtio. 
Pan  de  Judicio. 


v.  Timpler,  Syat.  Log.,  p.  49. 


iDoctrina  Dividend!  .  ]  v.  Timpler,  Syd,  Log.  p.  51.  Isen- 
Doctrina  Definiendi  >  doom,  Hjfata,  Cent  L  Eff.,  57. 
DoctrinaAi|;umentandL  \     Boethius,  (Augustin,  Fonseca,  Ac.) 


X.  LoaiGA,( 


Simplicis  Apprehensi- 

onis. 
Judidi 
Ratiodnationis. 

No^tica,  (fiuZitaNoemft- 
Synthetica.  tica.) 

Dianoetica. 


V.  Timpler,  Syd,  Log,,  52.  Isen- 
doom,  Hffata,  Cent  i.    Eff.,  58. 

ilsendoorn,  Gursus  Logicus,  p.  31,  and 
IlffbUa,  Cent.  i.  §  59.  NoldiuB,  Log. 
Bee.,  p.  9.    Aquinas. 


1.  Ideas  (notions). 

XI.  LooicA,  I  ^  Judgment. 

3.  Beasoning. 

4.  Method. 


L*Art  de  Penser,  Part  i.  Clericus, 
Logica,  adopts  this  division,  but 
makes  Method  third,  Beasoning 
fourth. 


1.  Doctrineof  Elements. 
Xn.  LooiCA,  {  \  Kant»  Logik;  Kmg,  Logik, 

2.  Doctrine  of  Method. 

lst»  Called  Analytic  by  Metz,  IndiL  Log.  Twesten,  Die  Logik^ 
intbeaondere  die  Anatytik,  p.  lii    Esser,  Logik,     Part  L 

2d,  Called  Systematic  or  Architectonic  by  Bachmann,  Logik, 
Partii. 

Called  Synthetic  by  Esser  (who  includes  under  it  also  Applied 
Logic),  Logiky  Part  ii. 


J 
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XIII.  LOGIOS 
partes, 


Thematica — de  materia 
operation!  Logics 
subjecta. 


subjecta.  >     P 

Oi^nica  —  de    instni-  I     ci 
mentis  sciendi.         j 


Mark  Duncan,  IrutihUiones  Logicas, 
Proleg.  c.  iii  §  2,  p.  22.  Buigersdi- 
cius,  InstU,  Log.,  L.  i  c.  i.  p.  6. 


r 


Communis, 
Oeneralis. 


^1.  De  ordinibus  rerum  generalibus^ 
et  attributis  commuuissimis. 

2.  De  Vocibus  et  Oratione. 

3.  De  Ideis  simplicibus  et  appre- 

hensione  simplici  dirigenda. 

4.  De  Judicio  et  Propositione. 

5.  De  Discursu. 

6.  De  Dispositione  seu  Methodo. 


XIV.  LoGiCA,  ( Spedalia 


^^     )  Genesis  stricta. 

_  ^®'*..      I  Genesis didactica. 
Inventio    ) 

J  Hermeneutica. 

y*"  I  Analytica  and  Critica. 

I  In   ordine    ad  mentem  —  Logica 
/      stricte  dicta. 

(In  ordine  ad  alios — Interpretativa 
vel  Hermeneutica  genetica. 

I  Hermeneutica  analytica. 
Analytica.  i  ^^j^jytica  stricta  vel  in  specie.        J 


G^etica. 


Theophilus 
Gale  (Logieoj 
1681),  foUowB, 
(besides  Kec- 
kermann  and 
Burgersdyk), 
principally 
Olaubei^  and 
VAH  de  Pen- 
set  of  Port 
Royal 


XV.  LOOIGA, 


Theoretica  pars. 

Practica  pars — (this  in- 
cluding the  Method- 
ology and  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant) 


Wolf,    PkOoe.   BatumcUis,    Pars    i 
and  iL 


XVI. 


On  Adrastean  order,  &c.  of  the  books  of  the  Oiganon,  vide 
Ramus,  Schoke  Died,,  L  ii,  c  8.,  p.  354.  Piocartus,  In 
Organum,  Prolegomena,  p,  I  et  wq. 


(1.  Tltpi  rifs  Tp^tnis  iyyotax,  or>^ 
2.  Tltpl  o-K^^cwf . 
^i«H««i,    3.  Tltpl  Kplawt, 

4.  Tltpl  Buofolas. 

5.  Tltpl  fit06iov. 


Eugenius    Diaconus,    Aoyucii, 
p.  144- 
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XVIL  LoGiCA, 


(  1.  Emendatrice. 

2.  Inventrioe. 

3.  Giudicataice. 
Bagionatrice. 
Ordinatrice. 


1^ 


Votus, 


XVin.  LOGICA,  ( 


Nova> 


\  GenovesL  A  division  dififerent  in  some 
respects  is  given  in  his  Latin  Logic, 
Prolog,  f  51,  p.   22.     The  fourth 

\  part  of  the  division  in  the  Latin 
Logic  is  omitted  in  the  Italian^ 
or  rather  reduced  to  the  second, 

J       and  the  fifth  divided  into  two. 


Porphyrii  laag. 
PrcLed,     .    . 
Interpret.     , 

Analyt.  Pr.    . 
AnalyL  Post  . 
Top.    .     .     . 
Elench,     .     . 


Isendoom,  EffalOy  Cent  i.     Eff. 
62. 


] 


Keason  of  terms,  Pacius,  Com- 
mend, in  Org.,  In  Porph.  Isag. 
p.  3. 


(  ^rox^toXjoyiK^, 


XIX.   LOGICA, 


I 


f  Apodictica. 
^vWoyiaruefi.  J  Topica. 

(  Sophistica. 


Isendoom,  Effata,  Cent  i. 
Eff.  56.  (From  John  Hoe- 
pinian,  De  Conirooernia 
IHaledicis,) 


XX.   LOGICA, 


^roix^ioKoyiK^. 


SvAAoyurnjc^. 


IAnalytica  J  _, 
•'         I  Postenor. 
Dialectica  /  Topica. 
(  Sophistica. 


VoBsius,  De  NcUuara 
AHium  8we  de  Lo- 
giccu,  L.  iv.  c.  iz.  p. 
220. 


XXI.    LOGICA, 


(  prodromus    de  Interpretatione.  ^ 
Analytica    I  universe        de  Syllogismo. 

(  speciatim      de  Demonstratione. 


/  prodromus  de  Categoriis. 
Dialectica    }  de  SylL  verisimili. 

(  de  Syll.  sopbistico  sive  pirastico.  ^ 


Vossius,    De 
'  NaJtura  Ar- 
ttttfii,  p.  220. 


XXILLooicA,    j»i»lfcti"«- 

^Analytica. 


\  Aristotle,  in  Laertius  v.  VosaiuSy  De 
>  Nai.  Art,  sive  De  Lofficcu,  L.  iv.  c.  ix. 
)      §  11,  p.  219. 


YYTTT   T^^,  / -D  I.  •     -IS      x.    1  Stoioorum,  866  Vossius,  Dc i^fl^ ^ f<. 

XXm.  LOGIGA  ( Bebusqusesummcantur.l  TT^^     .       »    .  .     «„ 

,  wr    .V  ■     •«      .  >     w«  De  Logica,  L.  iv.  c.  ix.  §  7, 

de  {  Vocibus  quBB  significant.  I  «         * 


(Loqnendo. 
Eloquendo. 


partes  de 


Proloquendo. 
Proloquiorum  summa. 


Varro,  vide  Vossius,  De,  NaL  Art., 
L.  iv.  c.  ix.  §  8,  p.  219. 
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f  llphs  €6p€<riy. 
XXV.  LoGiCA,  }  llpbs  Kplaiv. 


Logica, 


Logics 
partes. 

Logics 
partes, 

Logics 
partes, 


NorfTiicfi,  Apprehensiva. 
Kp(<rifws  vel  Kpiriicfiy 

Judicativa. 
AtaXfKTiicfi,  Argumenta- 

tiva* 


^  Aristotle  (?)  in  Laertius,  L.  v. 
>  §  28,  p.  284.  Alexander  Aphrod. 
)      in  nota  Aldobrandini. 


Caramuel  Lobkowitz,  Hationalis 
et  Realia  Philo9ophia^  Logica 
seu  Phil.  Hat.  Disp.  ii  p.  3. 


io.  ^ 

itio.  >  V. 

nentatio.  ) 


/  Divisio. 

)  Befinitio, 

(  Argumentatio, 

(  Apodictica. 
<  Dialectica. 
(  Sophistica. 

(  Anaiytica. 


Crellius,  laagoge^  Pars,  prior',  c.  i.  p.  10. 


CreUins,  Isagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  L  p.  10. 
Isendoom,  EffcUa,  Cent,  i    Eff.  64. 


I  Topi 


ica. 


>  CreUins,  Isagoge^  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


Stoicheiology  (pure)  should  contain  the  doctrine  of  Syllogism, 
without  distinction  of  Deduction  or  Induction.  Deduction,  Induc- 
tion, Definition,  Division,  from  the  laws  of  thought,  should  come 
under  pure  Methodology.  All  are  processes,  (v.  Csesalpinus, 
Qiicest  Perip.  sub  init) 

Perhaps,  V,  Formal  Logic,  (from  the  laws  of  thought  proper), 
should  be  distinguished  from,  2"",  Abstract  Logic,  (material^  but  of 
abstract  general  matter) ;  and  then,  3°,  A  Psychological  Logic  might 
be  added  as  a  third  part,  considering  how  Beasoning^  &c.,  is  affected 
by  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  AppUed  Logic  is  properly  the 
several  sciences. 

Or  may  not  Induction  and  Deduction  come  under  abstract 
Material  Logic? 
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IV. 
LAWS    OF  THOUGHT. 

(See  Vol.  I,  p.  84.) 


0  is  either  r  or  non  r 

The  laws  of  IdeDtity  and  Contradiction,  each  infers  the  other, 
but  only  through  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  Excluded  Middle  only  exists  through  the  supposition  of 
the  two  others.  Thus,  the  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 
cannot  move, — cannot  be  applied,  except  through  supposing  the 
principle  of  Excluded  Middle  ;  and  this  last  cannot  be  conceived 
existent,  except  through  the  supposition  of  the  two  former.  They 
are  thus  co-ordinate  but  inseparable.  Begin  with  any  one^  the 
other  two  follow  as  corollaries. 


(a) — Primahy  Laws  op  Thought,— in  genebal. 

See  the  following  authors  on  : — Dreier,  Disput,  ad  PhUoso- 
phiam  PHmam,  Disp.  v.  Aristotle,  Analyt.  Post  i.  a  11,  §§  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6, 7.  Schramm,  PhUosophia  Aristotelica,  p.  36.  Lippius, 
Metapyhsica  Magna,  L  i.  c.  i,  p.  71  et  seq,  Stahl,  Regulm  Philo- 
sophicce.  Tit.  i.,  reg.  i.  p.  2  et  seq.,  reg.  ii,  p.  8  et  seq.,  Tit  xix. 
reg.  viii.,  p.  520  et  seq.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophicum,  v, 
Metaphysica.  Bisterfeld,  evolves  all  out  of  ens, — ens  est.  See 
PhUosophia  Prima,  c.  ii.  p.  24  et  seq,  Bobrik,  System  der  Logtk, 
§  70,  p.  247  et  seq. 

Laws  of  Thought  are  of  two  kinds  :— 1^  The  laws  of  the  Think- 
able,— Identity,  Contradiction,  &c.     2"*.  The  laws  of  Thinking  in 
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a  strict  sense — yiz.  laws  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 
See  Scheidler,  Psychologic,  p.  15,  ed.  1833. 

That  they  belong  to  Logic : — Bamus  Schol  Dial,  L.  ix,  p.  549. 

Is  Affirmation  or  Negation  prior  in  order  of  thought  ?  and  thus 
on  order  and  mutual  relation  of  the  Laws  among  themselves,  as 
co-ordinate  or  derived ;  (see  separate  Laws).  Fracastorius,  Opera, 
De  Intellectione,  L.  i.  f.  125  b.,  makes  negation  an  act  prior  to 
affirmation ;  therefore  principle  of  Contradiction  prior  to  principle 
of  Identity. — Esser,  Logik,  §  28,  p.  57.  Sigwart,  Handhiich  zu 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  Logik,  §  38  et  seq.  Piccolomineus,  De 
Mente  Humana,  L.  iii,  c.  4.  p.  1301,  on  question — Is  affirmative  or 
negative  prior?  Schulz, Prilf.  der  Kant.  Krit  der  reinen  Vemunft, 

1.  p.  78.,  2d  ed.  Weiss,  Lehrhuch  der  Logik,  §  81  e^  seq.  pp. 
61,  62,  1805.  Castillon,  Memoires  de  V Academic  de  Berlin 
(1803)  p.  8,  (Contradiction  and  Identity  co-ordinate).  A.  Andreas, 
In  Arista  Metaph.  iv.  Qu.  5,  p.  21.  (Affirmative  prior  to  nega- 
tive.)    Leibnitz,  (Euvres  Pkilosophiques,  Nouv,  Essais,  L.  iv.  ch. 

2,  §  1,  p.  327,  ed.  Easpe.  (Identity  prior  to  Contradiction.)  Wolf, 
Ontologia,  §§55,288 — (Contradiction  first,  Identity  second).  Dero- 
don,  Metaphysica,  c.  iii.,  p.  75  et  seq.  1669.  (Contradiction  first. 
Excluded  Middle  second.  Identity  third).  Fonseca^  In  Metaph., 
I.  849.  Biunde,  Psychologie,  Vol.  I.,  part  ii.  §  151,  p.  159.  (That 
principle  of  Contradiction,  and  principle  of  Season  and  Consequent- 
not  identical,  as  Wolf  and  Reimarus  hold.)  Nic.  Taurellus,  Philo- 
aophice  Triumphus,  &c.,  p.  124.  Amheim,  1617.  "Cum  simplex 
aliqua  sit  affirmatio,  negatio  non  item,  hanc  illam  sequi  concludi- 
mus,''  &c.     Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophicum,  v.  Metaphysica. 

By  whom  introduced  into  Logic : — Eberstein,  (Uber  die  Bes- 
chaffenheit  der  Logik  und  Metaphysik  der  reinen  Peripatetiker^ 
p.  21,  Halle,  1800),  says  that  Darjes,  in  1737,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce Principle  of  Contradiction  into  Logic.  That  Buffier,  and 
not  Beimarus,  first  introduced  principle  of  Identity  into  Logic, 
see  Bobrik,  Logik,  §  70,  p.  249. 

(6) — ^Pbimaby  Laws  of  THOtroHT, — m  particular. 
1.  Principle  of  Identity.    "  Omne  ens  est  ens."  Held  good  by  An- 
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tonius  Andreas,  In  Metaph.  iv.,  qu.  5.  (apud  Fonsecam,  In  Meta/ph, 
I.  p.  849  ;  melius  apud  Suarez,  Select  Disp,  Metaph.  Disp.  iiL 
sect.  iiL  n.  4.)  Derodon,  Metaphysica,  c.  iiL,  p.  77.  J.  Sergeant, 
Method  to  Science^  p.  133 — 136  and  after.  (Splits  it  absurdly.) 
Boethius — "  Nulla  propositio  est  verior  ilia  in  qua  idem  prsedicatnr 
de  seipso."  (Versor,  In  P.  Hispani  Summvlas  Logicales,  Tr. 
vii.,  p.  441  (1st  ed.  1487) ;  et  Buridanus,  In  Sophism,)  "  Pro- 
positiones  illas  oportet  esse  notissimas  per  se  in  quibus  idem  de  se 
ipso  prsedicatur,  ut  *  Homo  est  homo,'  vel  quarum  praedicata  in 
definitionibus  subjectarum  includuntur,  ut  'Homo  est  animal'" 
Aquinas,  Contra  OentUes,  L.  L  c.  1 0.  Opera  T.  XVIII.  p.  7,  Venet. 
1786.  Prior  to  principle  of  Contradiction — Leibnitz,  Nouveaux 
Essais,  p.  377.  Buffier,  Principes  du  Raisonnement,  IL  art  21,  p. 
204.  Rejected  as  identical  and  nugatoiy  by  Fonseca,  loc,  cit 
Suarez,  loc.  cit.  Wolf,  Ontologia,  §§  55,  288,  calls  it  Principium 
Certitudinis,  and  derives  it  from  Principium  Oontradictionis. 

2.  Principle  of  Contradiction  —  a^Uofia   rfj^   am-Kfydaeto^. 

Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iii.  3 ;  x.  5.  (Fonseca,  In  Metaph,  T.  L,  p. 
850,  L.  iv.  (iiL)  c.  3.)  Anal  Post  L  i.  a  11  c.  2,  §  13.  (On  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  see  Mansel's  Prolegomena^  pp.  283,  284.)  Stahl,  Re- 
guLcB  Philosophical,  Tit.  i.  reg.  L  Suarez,  Select  Disp.  Phil,  Disp. 
iiL  §  3.  Timpler,  Metaph.  L.  L,  c,  8  qu.  14.  Derodon,  Meta^- 
physica,  p.  75  etc.  lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  p.  73.  Ber- 
nardi,  Thes.  Aristot,  w.  Principium,  Contradictio.  Leibnitz, 
Oeuvres  PhUosophiques,  Nouv.  Ess,,  L.  iv.  c.  2.  Eamus,  "  Axioma 
Contradictionis,"  Scholce  Dial,  L.  ix.  c.  i.,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  §  1,  p.  548. 
Gul.  Xylander,  Institutiones  Aphoristicce  Logices  Aristot,  p.  24, 
(1577),  "Principium  principiorum,  hoc  est.  lex  Contradictionis." 
Philoponus,  d^tco/jia  t^s  avrixfxio-eay^;,  v.  In  Post  An.t30h.et 
seq.  Ammonius,  a^Uofia  rfj^  avruf^da-eays^  In  De  Interpret,  i 
94,  Aid.  1503  ;  but  principium  Exclusi  Medu,  Scheibler,  Topica,  c. 
19.  On  Definition  of  Contradictories,  v.  Scheibler,  Ibid.  On  Two 
Principles  of  Contradiction, — ^Negative  and  Positive,  v.  Zabarella, 
Opera  Logtca,  In  An,  Post.  i.  t.  83,  p.  807. 

Conditions  of.— Aristotle,  Metaph,  L.  iv.,  c.  6.  Bemardi,  The- 
saurvs  Arist.,  v.  Contrad,,  p.  300. 

Proof  attempted  by— Clauberg,  Ontosophia,  §  26,  (Degerando, 
Histoire  de  Philosophie,  T,  IL  p.  67),  through  Excluded  Middle. 


i 
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3.  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle — a^itofia  huLiperiKov. 

"  *A^ift>/xa  hiaiperiKoVy  divisivum,  didtur  a  GTB^Qiaprincipium 
contradictionis  affirmativum  ;  '  Oportet  de  omni  re  affirmare  aut 
negare/"  Qoclenius,  Lexicon  Philosophicum.  Lat  p.  136.  Zaba- 
rella,  In,  An,  Post,  L.  L,  text  83,  Opera  Logica,  p.  807.  Con- 
imbricenses,  In  Org,,  II.,  125.  Lucian,  Opera,  II.  p.  44,  (ed. 
Hemsterlmis).  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iv.  (liL)  c.  7  ;  An,  Post.,  L.  i. 
2 ;  ii  13,  (Mansel's  Prolegomena,  p.  283).  Joannes  Philoponus, 
(v.  Bemardi,  Thes.  v.  Contrad.,  p.  300).  Piccartus,  Isagoge,  pp.  290, 
291.  Javelins,  In.  Metaph.,  L  iv.  qu.  9.  Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph., 
Disp.  iii,  sect.  3,  §  5.  Stahl,  Regvlce  Philos.,  Tit.  i.  reg.  2.  Wolf, 
Ontohgia,  §§  27,  29,  56,  71,  498.  Fonseca,  In.  Metaph.,  L.  iv. 
c.  iii  qn.  1.  et  seq.,  T.  I.  p.  850.  (This  principle  not  first).  Tim- 
pier,  Metaphysica,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  qu.  15.  Derodon,  Metaph.,  p.  76 
(Secundum  principium).  lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  i.  c.  i.,  pp.  72, 
75.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophiowm,  v.  Metaphysica.  Scheibler, 
Topica,  c.  19.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Disp.  Metaph.,  Disp.  iii.,  §  3, 
(Caramuel,  Rat  et  Real.  Phil,  §  452,  p.  68). 


Whether  identical  with  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

Affirmative, — 

Javelins,  I.  c.     Mendoza,  Disp.  Metaph,  D.  iii.  §  3.    Leibnitz, 
Oeuvres  Philosophiques,  Nouv.  Ess,,  L.  iv.  a  2,  p.  327. 

Negative, — 

Fonseca,  Disp.  Met.  Disp.  iv.  c.  3,  9.     Suarez,  Disp.  Metaph, 
Disp.  iii  §  3.    Stahl,  Reg.  Phil,  Tit  i.  reg.  2. 


Whether  a  valid  and  legitimate  Law. 

Fischer,  Logik,  §  64  et  seq.  (Negative). — Made  first  of  all  prin- 
ciples by  Alexander  de  Ales,  Metaph.,  xiv.  text  9 :  "  Conceptus 
omnes  simplices,  ut  resolvuntur  ad  ens,  ita  omnes  conceptus  com- 
positi  resolvuntur  ad  hoc  principium — De  quolibet  affirmatio  vel 
negaiio."  J.  Picus  Mirandulanus,  (after  Aristotle),  Condusiones, 
Opera,  p.  90.  Philoponus,  In  An  Post.  L  f  9  b,  (Brandis, 
Scholia,  p.  199.)    To  S*  aiirav  ^ai/ai  ri  airo^vai,  rj  els  to 
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aJbwaroi/  aTToSei^is  \afiPdi/€i,.  Aristotle,  An,  Post.  i.  c.  11.  §  3. 
*AvTi<f>a<rL^  8c  avridearLS  ^S  ovk  eoTi  /lercL^  Koff  avnjv. 
An.  Post.  L  c.  2,  §  13.  Mcra^  avrufxto'eco^  ovk  ivSixerax 
ovOev.  Metaph.  L.  iii  c.  7.  'Ewct  avTufxio'ew^  ovScr  cb^a 
fiearov,  <f>avepov  ori  iv  rot?  o/airtoc^  carat  to  [lera^. 
Physica,  L.  v.  c.  3,  §  5.  See  also  Post.  An.  L.  L  a  L  §  4,  p.  414  ; 
c.  2,  §  13,  p.  417;  e.  11.  §  3,  p.  440,  (vide  Scheibler,  Topica, 
c.  19  ;  and  Mansel's  Prolegomena,  p.  283,  on  Aristotla) 

4.  Principle  of  Beason  and  Consequent. 

Tliat  can  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

Wolf,  Ontologia,  §  70.     Baumgarten,  Metaphysik,  §  1 8. 

Jakob,  Grundriss  der  aUgemeinen  Logik  und  Kritische  Ang- 
fangsgrilnde  der  allgemeinen  Metaphysik,  p.  38,  3d  ed.,  1794. 
(See  Kiesewetter,  I.  c.) 

That  not  to  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Kiesewetter,  AUgemeine  Logik  ;  Weitere  Ariseinandersetzung, 
P.  I.  ad§§  20,  21,  p.  67  et  seq.    Hume,  On  Human  Ifature,  Book 
i.  part.  iii.  §  8.     Scbulze,  Logik,  §  18,  5th  ed.,  1831. 
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V. 

NEW  ANALYTIC  OP  LOGICAL  FORMS— GENERAL 

RESULTS— FRAGMENTS. 

(a)  Extract  fbom  Prospectus  of  "  Essay  towards  a  New 

Analytic  of  Logical  Forms." 

(First  published  in  1846.*^    See  above,  Vol  L,  pp.  144,  244.--ED.) 


"  Ifow,  vohal  hat  been  Ihe  source  of  all  thete  evils,  I  proceed  to  relate,  and  skaU  clearly 
convince  those  who  have  an  intellect  and  a  tnll  to  attend, — that  a  trivial  slip  in  the  ele- 
mentary  precepts  of  a  Logical  Theory,  becomes  the  cause  of  mightiest  errors  in  that  Theory 
itw^/I"— Galen.     {De  Temperamentis,  1.  i.  c.  5.) 


"  This  New  Analytic  is  intended  to  complete  and  simplify  the 
old  ; — to  place  the  keystone  in  the  Aristotelic  arcL  Of  Abstract 
Logic,  the  theory,  in  particular  of  Syllogism,  (bating  some  improve- 
ments, and  some  errors  of  detail),  remains  where  it  was  left  by  the 
genius  of  the  Stagirite  ;  if  it  have  not  receded,  still  less  has  it  ad- 
vanced. It  contains  the  truth ;  but  the  truth,  partially,  and  not 
always  correctly,  developed, — in  complexity, — even  in  confusion. 
And  why  ?  Because  Aristotle,  by  an  oversight,  marvellous  certainly 
in  him,  was  prematurely  arrested  in  his  analysis  ;  began  his  syn- 
thesis before  he  had  fully  sifted  the  elements  to  be  recomposed ; 
and,  thus,  the  system  which,  almost  spontaneously,  would  have 
evolved  itself  into  unity  and  order,  he  laboriously,  and  yet  imper- 
fectly, constructed  by  sheer  intellectual  force,  under  a  load  of  limi- 
tations and  corrections  and  rules,  which,  deforming  the  symmetry, 

a  An  extract  correepondiDg  in  part  (in  the  ^<2tnittr^^i2evtev)  first  published 
with  that  now  given  from  the  ProepectuB  in  1838,  the  theory  of  Induction  there 
of  "Eesay  towards  a  New  Analytic  of  maintained  proceeds  on  a  thorough 
Logical  Forms,"  is  republished  in  the  Dis-  quantification  of  the  predicate,  in  affir- 
eustioiu  on  Philosophy ,  p.  650.  To  this  mative  propositions, 
extract  the  Author  has  prefixed  the  fol-  Before  1840, 1  had,  however,  become 
lowing  notice  regarding  the  date  of  his  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
doctrine  of  the  Quantification  of  the  Pre-  tend  the  principle  equally  to  negatives ; 
dicate : — **  Touching  the  principle  of  an  for  I  find,  by  academical  documents, 
explicitly  Quantified  Predicate^  I  had,  by  that  in  that  year,  at  latest,  I  had  pub- 
1833,  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  lioly  taught  ^e  unexolusive  doctrine/' 
to  extend  and  correct  the  logical  doctrine  — Discussions,  p.  650. — Ed. 
upon  this  point.  In  the  article  on  Logic 
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has  seriously  impeded  the  usefulness,  of  the  science.     This  imper- 
fection, as  I  said,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  New  Analytic  to  supply. 

''  In  the  first  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the 
Syllogism  proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been 
taught,  in  one,  but  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes 
(Metaphysical)  of  Comprehension,  and  (Logical)  of  Extension; 
the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole,  being  the  minor  premise  in 
in  the  other,  &c. — Thus  is  relieved,  a  radical  defect  and  vital  in- 
consistency in  the  present  logical  system. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  truth, — ^That  we  can  only 
rationally  deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the 
simple  logical  postulate, — To  state  eosplidtly  what  is  thought  im- 
plicitly. From  the  consistent  application  of  this  postulate,  on 
which  Logic  ever  insists,  but  which  Logicians  have  never  fairly 
obeyed,  it  follows  : — that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  quantity,  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  for 
manifest  reasons,  elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  svbject, 
but  also  of  the  predicate,  of  a  judgment.  This  being  done,  and 
the  necessity  of  doing  it  will  be  proved  against  Aristotle  and  his 
repeaters,  we  obtain  inter  alia,  the  ensuing  results  : — 

"  1°.  That  the  preindesignate  terms  of  a  proposition,  whether 
subject  or  predicate,  are  never,  on  that  account,  thought  as  indefi- 
nite (or  indeterminate)  in  quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  parti- 
cular, as  opposed  to  definite,  quantity ;  and  this  last,  as  it  is  either 
of  an  extensive  maximv/m  undivided,  or  of  an  extensive  minimum 
indivisible,  constitutes  quantity  universal,  (general),  and  quantity 
singular,  (individual).  In  fact,  definite  and  indefinite  are  the  only 
quantities  of  which  we  ought  to  hear  in  Logic  ;  for  it  is  only  as 
indefinite  that  particular,  it  is  only  as  definite  that  individual  and 
general,  quantities  have  any  (and  the  same)  logical  avail 

"  2**.  The  revocation  of  the  two  Terms  of  a  proposition  to  their 
true  relation  ;  a  proposition  being  always  an  equation  of  its  sub- 
ject and  its  predicate. 

"  3**.  The  consequent  reduction  of  the(7(mi'cmo7i  of  Propositions 
from  three  species  to  ooie, — that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

"  4°.  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of  Categorical  Syllo- 
gisms to  a  Single  Canon. 

"  5*".  The  evolution  from  that  one  canon  of  all  the  Species  and 
varieties  of  Syllogism. 
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"  6*^.  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Laws  oj  Syllogism. 

"  7°.  A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  possibility  of  Three  syllo- 
gistic Figures  ;  and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  aio- 
ition  of  the  Fourth. 

''  8"^.  A  manifestation  thsAFigure  is  an  unessential  variation  in 
syllogistic  form ;  and  the  consequent  abswrdity  of  Reducmg  the 
syllogisms  of  the  other  figures  to  the  first. 

"  9\  An  enouncement  of  one  Organic  Principle  (ot  each  Figure. 

"  10^  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of  the  legitimate 
Moods;  with 

"  11°.  Their  amplification  in  number  (thirty-six) ; 

''  12^  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures ;  and^ 

"  J  3°.  Their  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual  identity,  throughout 
every  schematic  difierence. 

"  14''.  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  extremes  holding 
both  the  same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
first,  an  opposition  and  suhordvnation  between  a  term  major  and 
a  term  minor,  mutu^Uy  containing  and  contained,  in  the  counter 
wholes  of  Extension  and  Comprehension. 

"  15**.  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no 
determinate  major  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  tuw)  indiffe- 
rent conclusions  ;  whereas,  in  the  first  the  premises  are  determi- 
nate, and  there  is  a  single  proximate  conclusion. 

"  1 6*.  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  is 
predominant,  is  more  appropriate  to  Induction. 

''17^  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  pre- 
dominant, is  more  appropriate  to  Deduction. 

"  18°.  That  tiie  first,  ba  the  figure  in  vfhiQhComprehension  and 
Extension  are  in  equilibriu/m,  is  conmion  to  Induction  and  Deduc- 
tion, indifferently. 

'^  In  the  third  place,  a  scheme  of  Symbolical  Notation  will  be 
given,  wholly  different  in  principle  and  perfection  from  those 
which  have  been  previously  proposed ;  and  showing  out,  in  all 
their  old  and  new  applications,  the  prepositional  and  syllogistic 
forms,  with  even  a  mechanical  simplicity. 

'^  This  Essay  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  There  will  be  con- 
tained,— in  the  first,  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  new  doctrine 
itself;  in  the  second,  an  historical  notice  of  any  occasional  antici- 
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pations  of  its  several  parts  which  break  out  in  the  writings  of  pre- 
vious philosophers. 

"  Thus,  on  the  new  theory,  many  valid  forma  of  judgment  and 
reasoning,  in  ordinary  use,  but  which  the  ancient  logic  continued 
to  ignore,  are  now  openly  recognised  as  legitimate  ;  and  many 
rdationa,  which  heretofore  lay  hid,  now  come  forward  into  the 
light  On  the  one  hand,  therefore.  Logic  certainly  becomes  more 
complex.  But  on  the  other,  this  increased  complexity  proves  only 
to  be  a  higher  development.  The  developed  Syllogism  is,  in  effect, 
recalled,  from  multitude  and  confusion,  to  order  and  system.  Its 
laws,  erewhile  many,  are  now  few, — ^we  might  say  one  alone, — but 
thoroughgoing.  The  exceptions,  formerly  so  perplexing,  have 
fallen  away  ;  and  the  once  formidable  array  of  limitary  rules  has 
vanished.  The  science  now  shines  out  in  the  true  character  of 
beauty, — as  One  at  once  and  Various,  Logic  thus  accompHshes 
its  final  destination  ;  for  as  '  Thrice-greatest  Hermes,'  speaking  in 
the  mind  of  Plato,  has  expressed  it, — *  The  end  of  Philoeophy  is 
the  intuition  of  Unity,*  " 


(b) — Logic, — Its  Postulates. 

(November  1848— See  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  114.) 

I.  To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly.  In  other 
words,  to  determine  what  is  meant  before  proceeding  to  deal  with 
the  meaning.  Thus  in  the  proposition  Men  are  animals,  we 
should  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the  term  men  means  all 
or  some  msn, — whether  the  term  animals  means  aU  or  some  ant- 
mxds ;  in  short,  to  quantify  both  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition.  This  postulate  applies  both  to  Propositions  and  to 
Syllogisms.a 

a  See    (quoted  by    Wallis,    Lagica,  argumentfttionis    consequentia  propter 

p.  291)  Aristotle,  An.  Prior. y  L.   i,  c.  crypain]  dubitatio  fuerit,  explenda  qu» 

38  (Pacitts,  c.  32,  §§  2,  8,  4,  p.  261),  deeunt ;  amputanda  qius  aupersunt ;  et 

and    RamtLB,    (from    Downam,  In   P,  pars  quselibet  in  locum  redigenda  aitu 

Rami  Dialect,,   L.   ii.,  c.   9,  p.   410) :  eat."     [Cf.  Ploucquet,  EUmenia  Philth 

What  is  understood  to   be  supplied  ;  aophice  Contemplativa,  §  29,  p.  5.    Stut- 

[Ramui  Dialf  L.  ii.,  c.  9.    "  Si  qua  [de  gardiie,  1778.     "  Secundum  sensum  2o- 
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II.  Throughout  the  same  Proposition,  or  Immediate  (not  me- 
diate) Seasoning,  to  use  the  same  words,  and  combinations  of  words, 
to  express  the  same  thought  a,  (that  is,  in  the  same  Extension  and 
Comprehension),  and  thus  identity  to  be  presumed. 

Thus  a  particular  in  one  (prejacent)  proposition  of  an  immediate 
reasoning,  though  indefinite,  should  denote  the  same  part  in  the 
other.  This  postulate  applies  to  inference  immediate,  e,  g.  Con- 
version. 

Fredesignate  in  same  logical  unity,  (proposition  or  syllogism), 
in  same  sense,  both  CoUective  or  both  Distributive.  That  one 
term  of  a  proposition  or  syllogism  should  not  be  used  distributively 
and  another  collectively. 

IIL  And,  e  contra,  throughout  the  same  logical  unity,  (immediate 
reasoning),  to  denote  and  presume  denoted  the  same  sense  (notion  or 
judgment)  by  the  same  term  or  terms.^ 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  different  propositions  of  a  Mediate 
Inference. 

IV.  (or  V.)  To  leave,  if  necessary,  the  thought  undetermined,  as 
subjectively  uncertain,  but  to  deal  with  it  only  as  far  as  certain  or 
determinable.  Thus  a  whole  may  be  truly  predicable,  though  we 
know  only  the  truth  of  it  as  a  part.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  some  at  least  when  we  do  not  know,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, say  determinately,  either  that  some  only  or  that  aU  is  true. 

(January  1850.) 

in.  (or  rV.)  To  be  allowed,  in  an  immediate  reasoning,  to  de- 

gicum  cum  omni  termino  jungendum  cal  proposiiion,  If  the  Chinese  are  Ma- 

eet  signum  quantitatlB." — Ed.]  hometcMS,  they  are  (some)  infidels  ;  the 

a  That  words  must  be  used  in  the  word  infidel,  unless  thought  in  a  mean- 
same  sensa  See  Aristotle,  Anal,  Pr.,  ing  limited  to  and  true  of  Mahometans, 
L.  i.,  cc.  83,  S4,  85,  86,  87,  &a  ia  inept    But  if  it  be  so  limited,  we 

/9  If  these  postulates  (II.  and  III.)  can  (contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

were  not  cogent,  we  could  not  convert,  logicians)  argue  back  from  the  position 

at  least  not  use  the  converted  proposi-  of  the  consequent  to  the  position  of  the 

tion,  (unless  the  I.  were  cogent,  the  con-  antecedent,  and  from  the  sublation  of 

vertenda  would  be  false).    AU  man  is  the  antecedent  to  the  sublation  of  the 

(an)  animaly   is   converted  into   Some  consequent,  though  false.  If  not  granted, 

animal  is  (all)  man.    But  if  the  some  Logic  is  a  mere  childish  play  with  the 

animal  here  were  not  thought  in  and  vagueness  and  ambiguities  of  language 

limited  to  the  sense  of  the  convertend,  [Cf.  Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  xii.,  §  26. — 

it  would  be  false.    So  in  the  Hypotheti-  Ed.] 
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note,  that  another  part,  other^  or  some,  is  used  in  the  conclusion, 
from  what  was  in  the  antecedent.     Inference  of  Stth-contrariety, 

That  the  some,  if  not  otherwise  qualified,  means  som^  only, — 
this  by  presumption. 

That  the  Term  (Subject,  or  Predicate)  of  a  Proposition  shall  be 
converted  with  its  quantity  unchanged,  t.  e.  in  the  same  extension. 
This  violated,  and  violation  cause  of  error,  and  confusion.  Nojp^ 
accidens,  for  the  real  terms  compared  are  the  quantified  terms, 
and  we  convert  only  the  terms  compared  in  the  prejaoent  or  con- 
vertenda. 

That  the  same  terms,  apart  from  the  quantity,  t.  e.  in  the  same 
comprehension,  should  be  converted  As  before  stated,  such  terms 
are  new  and  different.  No  Contraposition,  for  contraposition  is  only 
true  in  some  cases,  and  even  in  these  it  is  true  accidentally,  not  by 
conversion,  but  through  contradiction ;  i.  e.  same  Comprehension. 

That  we  may  see  the  truth  from  the  necessary  validity  of  the 
logical  process,  and  not  infer  the  validity  of  the  logical  process 
from  its  accidental  truth.  Conversion  per  accidens,  and  Contra- 
position, being  thus  accidentally  true  in  some  cases  only,  are  logi- 
cally inept,  as  not  true  in  all. 

To  translate  out  of  the  complexity,  redundance,  deficiency,  of 
common  language  into  logical  simplicity,  precision,  and  integrity." 

(December  1849). 

As  Logic  considers  the  form  and  not  the  matter,  but  as  the  form 
is  only  manifested  in  application  to  some  matter,  Logic  postulates 
to  employ  any  matter  in  its  examplea 

(January  1850). 

That  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  into  logical  language  the 
rhetorical  expressions  of  ordinary  speech.  Thus  the  Exceptive  and 
Limitative  propositions  in  which  the  predicate  and  subject  are  pre- 
designated,  are  to  be  rendered  into  logical  simplicity. 

a  See  above,  p.  252,  note  a.— Ed. 
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(May  1850). 

As  Logic  is  a  formal  science,  and  professes  to  demonstrate  by 
abstract  formnlaB,  we  should  know,  therefore,  nothing  of  the  no- 
tions and  their  relations  except  ex  fade  of  the  propositions.  This 
implies  the  necessity  of  overtly  quantifying  the  predicate. 


(c) — Quantification  of  Pjbedicate, — Immediate 
Inference, — Conveesion, — Opposition." 

(See  above,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  244,  262.) 

We  now  proceed  to  what  has  been  usually  treated  under  the 
relation  of  Propositions,  and  previously  to  the  matter  of  Infer- 
ence altogether  ;  but  which  I  think  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
consider  as  a  species  of  Inference,  or  Beasoning,  or  Argumenta- 
tion, than  as  merely  a  preparatory  doctrine.  For  in  so  far  as  these 
relations  of  Propositions  warrant  us,  one  being  given,  to  educe 
from  it  another, — this  is  manifestly  an  inference  or  reasoning. 
Why  it  has  not  always  been  considered  in  this  light,  is  evident. 
The  inference  is  immediate ;  that  is,  the  conclusion  or  second  pro- 
position is  necessitated  directly  and  without  a  medium,  by  the  first. 
There  are  only  two  propositions  and  two  notions  in  this  species  of 
argumentation  ;  and  the  logicians  have  in  general  limited  reason' 
ing  or  inference  to  a  mediate  eduction  of  one  proposition  out  of 
the  correlation  of  two  others,  and  have  thus  always  supposed  the 
necessity  of  three  terms  or  collated  notions. 

But  they  have  not  only  been,  with  few  exceptions,  unsystematic 
in  their  procedure,  they  have  all  of  them,  (if  I  am  not  myself 
mistaken),  been  fundamentally  erroneous  in  their  relative  doctrine 

There  are  various  Immediate  Inferences  of  one  proposition  from 
another.  Of  these  some  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  lo- 
gicians ;  whilst  what  they  teach  in  regard  to  those  which  they  do 
consider,  appears  to  me  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

I  shall  make  no  previous  enumeration  of  all  the  possible  species 

•  Appendix  (c),  from  p.  205  to  p.  274,    of  Conyersion  as  given  above,  vol.  i.,  p. 
was  nauallj  delivered  by  the  author  as  a    262. — Ed. 
Lecture,  sapplementary  to  the  doctrine 
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of  Immediate  Inference ;  but  shall  take  them  up  in  this  order : — 
I  shall  consider,  l"*,  Those  which  have  been  considered  by  the  logi- 
cians; and,  2^  Those  which  have  not.  And  in  treating  of  the 
first  group,  I  shall  preface  what  I  think  the  true  doctrine  by  a 
view  of  that  which  you  will  find  in  logical  book& 

The  first  of  these  is  Conversion,  When,  in  a  categorical  propo- 
sition, (for  to  this  we  now  limit  our  consideration),  the  Subject  and 
Predicate  are  transposed,  that  is,  the  notion  which  was  previously 
the  subject  becomes  the  predicate,  and  the  notion  which  was  pre- 
viously the  predicate  becomes  the  subject,  the  proposition  is  said 
to  be  converted."  The  proposition  given,  and  its  product,  are  to- 
gether called  the  judicia  conversa,  or  propositiones  conversm, 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  render  into  English.  The  relation 
itself  in  which  the  two  judgments  stand,  is  called  conversion,  re- 
ciprocation, transposition,  and  sometimes  obversion,  (conversio, 
redprocaiio,  transposition  obversio,) 

The  original  or  given  proposition  is  called  the  Converse,  or 
Converted,  sometimes  the  Frcejacent,  Judgment,  (Judicium,  or 
propositio,  conversum,  conversa,  prcejacens) ;  the  other,  that  into 
which  the  first  is  converted,  is  called  the  Converting,  and  some- 
times the  Subjacent,  Judgment,  {propositio,  or  jud.  convertens, 
subjacens).  It  would  be  better  to  call  the  former  the  Convertend, 
(pr,  convertenda),  the  latter  the  Converse,  {pr.  conversa).  This 
language  I  shall  use.^ 

a  [DefinitioDB  of  oonversion  in  general.  [Names  for  the  two  propoaitiona  in 

'Ayrurrpo^  iariy  IffooTpo^  ris,  Phil-  Conversion. 

oponua,  (or  Ammonius),  In  An.  Pr.,  i.  I.  Name  for  the  two  correlative  pro- 

c.  2,f.  11  b.  So  IfagentinuB,  In  An.  Pr,  positions — Conversa,  Twesten,  Logik,  § 

i.  0.  2,  f.  3  b.     AuonymuB,  Dt  SylUh  87,  Contraposita,  Id.  ibid, 

giamo,  f,  42  b.      Tlpordafvs  ianurrpo^  II.  Original,  or  Qiven  Proposition. 

HffTi  KOiPwpla  hio  wporeur^wv  icor^  robs  a)  ^  wporiyovfi^yri,  xpoKtifi^mn,  ianurrp€- 

Bpovs  iiMiiira^jy  rtB€fi4yovs,  fierk  rov  cvy-  <pofiiin/i    irpirwris — Cf.    Strigelius,  In 

vQ^yfit^iv,  Alexander,  In  An,  Pr,  i.  c.  4,  Mdanckth,  Erot.   Dial.,  L.  ii,  p.  581. 

f.  15  b.     See  the  same  in  different  words,  'AKrurrpc^^cu  irporiio'cis,  Philopon- 

by  Philoponus,  (Ammoniiis),  In  An.  Pr.,  us,  (quoted  by  Wegelin,  I.  c) 

i.  c.  2,  f.  11  b.,  and  copied  from  him  by  b)  Conversa    (=    Convertenda)  vulgo. 

Magentinus,  In  An.   Pr,,  t   3  b.     Cf.  Scotus,  QwKtti<m€S  in  An,  Prior.,  i. 

Boethius,  Opera,  Introductio  ad  Syllo-  q.  12.    Corvinus,  Inatit.  Phil,,  §  510. 

giamoiy  p.  674.     Wegelin,  in   Gregorii  Richter,  De  Converaione,  1740.     Hal» 

Anepmymi  PhU,  Syntag,  (circa  1260),  Magdeb.    Baumgarten,  Logica,  §  278- 

L.  v.,c.  12.  p.  621.     NicephoruB  Blem-  TJlrich  Jnatit. Log.  eflf€^,§182,p.  188. 

midas,  Epit.  Log.,  c.  81,  p.  221.]  c)  Convertibilis  (raro). 

/3  See  above,  vol.  i,  p.  262. — Ed.  d)  Convertens,  Mioraelius,  Lex,  PhU.  v. 
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Such  is  the  doctrine  touching  Conversion,  taught  even  to  the 
present  day.  This  in  my  view  is  beset  with  errors ;  but  all  these 
errors  originate  in  two,  as  these^  two  are  either  the  cause  or  the 
occasion  of  every  other. 

The  First  cardinal  error  is, — ^That  the  quantities  are  not  con- 
verted with  the  quantified  terms.  For  the  real  terms  compared  in 
the  Convertend,  and  which,  of  course,  ought  to  reappear  without 
change,  except  of  place,  in  the  Converse,  are  not  the  naked,  but  the 
quantified  terms.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations : 

V,  The  Terms  of  a  Proposition  are  only  terms  as  they  are  terms 
of  relation ;  and  the  relation  here  is  the  relation  of  comparison. 

2^,  Ab  the  Prepositional  Terms  are  terms  of  comparison,  so  they 
are  only  compared  as  Quantities,^-quantities  relative  to  each  other. 
An  Affirmative  Proposition  is  simply  the  declaration  of  an  equation, 
a  Negative  Proposition  is  simply  the  declaration  of  a  non-equation, 
of  its  terms.  To  change,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  either,  or  of 
both  Subject  and  Predicate,  is  to  change  their  correlation, — the 
point  of  comparison ;  and  to  exchange  their  quantities,  if  different, 
would  be  to  invert  the  terminal  interdependence,  that  is,  to  make 
the  less,  the  greater,  and  the  greater  the  less. 

3**,  The  Quantity  of  the  Proposition  in  Conversion  remains  always 
the  same ;  that  is,  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  Converse  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  Convertend.  It  was  only  from  over- 
looking the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  (the  second  error  to  which  we 

Convergio.  Twesten,  Loffik,,  §  87.  An-  a)  ^  ianurrp4<powra.    See  Strigelius,  loe. 

tecedens,  Sootus,  I.  e.  Strigelius,  L  e.  eit, 

e)  Prsejaoenfl,  Scheibler,  Opera  Logiea,  b)  Conyertens,  Subjacens,  SootuB,  Qucei- 

De  PrcpoiitumibuSf  Pare.  iii.  a  x.  p.  tumes,  In  An.  Prwr,  L  9,  24,  f.  276, 

479.  tt  pasnm,    Krug,  Logik,  §  66,  p.  205, 

I)  EzpoBita,  Aldrioh,  C<mp.,  L.  L  c  2.  and  logidans  in  general. 

Wbatel7,Z<]^,p.69.    Propoaitio  ex-  c)  Converaa,  Boethius,    Opera,  Introd, 

poeita,  or  ezponens,  quite  different  as  ad  SyU,,  pp.  575  et  seq.,  687  et  aeq.; 

used  by  Logicians,  v.  Schogkina,  In  Meliuichihon,  Brotemata,  L.  ii.  p.  581, 

Arist,  Org.  162  (and  above,  vol  i,  p.  and  Strigelius,  ad  he,      Micraelius, 

268.)  L^*   PhiL,   V.   Conversio,     Noldius, 

g)  Gonvertenda,  Corvinus,  loe.  eiL  Rich-  Logiea  Recognita,  p.  263,  says  that 

ter,  loe.  eit.  the  first  shoold  more  probably  be 

h)  Contraponens,  Twesten,  Ibid»  called  Conyertibilis,  or  Conyertenday 

i)  Prior,  Boethius,  De  SyUog.  Categ.  L.  and  the  second  Conyersa. 

I.  Opera,  p.  588.  d)  Conversum,  Twesten,  loe.  eit. 

k)  Prindpium,  Daijes,  Via  ad  Verita-  e)  Contrapositum,  Id.  ibid, 

tem,  §  234.  f)  Gonolusio,  Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem, 

IIL  IVoduct  of  Conversion.  §  234. 

VOL.   IL  B 
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shall  immediately  advert),  that  two  propositions,  exactly  equal  in 
quantity,  in  fact  the  same  proposition,  perhaps,  transposed,  were 
called  the  one  universal,  the  other  particular,  by  ezdosiye  refer- 
ence to  the  quantity  of  the  subject. 

4**,  Yet  was  it  of  no  consequence,  in  a  logical  point  of  view, 
which  of  the  notions  collated  were  Subject  or  Predicate ;  and  their 
comparison,  with  the  consequent  declaration  of  their  mutual  incon- 
elusion  or  exclusion,  that  is,  of  affirmation  or  negation,  of  no  more 
real  difference  than  the  assertions, — London  is  four  hundred 
miles  distant  from  Edinburgh, — Edinburgh  is  four  hundred 
miles  distant  from  London.  In  fact,  though  logicians  have 
been  in  use  to  place  the  subject  first,  the  predicate  last,  in  their 
examples  of  propositions,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  ordinary 
language,  where,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  even  difficult  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  determining  and  which  the  determined  notion.  Out 
of  logical  books,  the  predicate  is  found  almost  as  frequently  before 
as  after  the  subject,  and  this  in  all  languages.  You  recollect  the 
first  words  of  the  First  Olympiad  of  Pindar,  ^Apiarov  ftci/  v8op, 
"Best  is  water ;"  and  the  Vulgate,  (I  forget  how  it  is  rendered  in 
our  English  translation),  has,  "Magna  est  Veritas,  et  praevalebit,"* 
Alluding  to  the  Bible,  let  us  turn  up  any  Concordance  under  any 
adjective  title,  and  we  shall  obtain  abundant  proof  of  the  fsict  As 
the  adjective  great,  magnus,  has  last  occurred,  let  us  refer  to 
Cruden  under  that  simple  title.  Here,  in  glancing  it  over,  I  find — 
"  Great  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord — Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be 
praised — Great  is  our  God — Great  are  thy  works — Great  is  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel — Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children — Great  is  thy 
faithfcdness — Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians — Great  is  my  boldness 
— Great  is  my  glorying — Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  &c. 

The  line  of  Juvenal, 

''Kobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtiis," 

is  a  good  instance  of  the  predicate  being  placed  first 

The  Second  cardinal  error  of  the  logicians  is,  the  not  considering 
that  the  Predicate  has  always  a  quantity  in  thought,  as  much  as 
the  Subject ;  although  this  quantity  be  frequently  not  explicitly 
enounced,  as  unnecessary  in  the  common  employment  of  language ; 

a  III.  Esdras  iv.  41 :  "  Ma^a  est  veri-    (I.  Esdraa  iv.  41),  "  Great  is  truth,  and 
ta.s  et  praevalet."   In  the  finglish  version,    mighty  above  all  things." — Ed. 
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for  the  determining  notion  or  predicate  being  always  thought  as  at 
least  adequate  to,  or  co-extensive  with,  the  subject  or  determined 
notion,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  express  this,  and  language  tends 
ever  to  elide  what  may  safely  be  omitted.  But  this  necessity 
recurs,  the  moment  that,  by  conversion,  the  predicate  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  proposition ;  and  to  omit  its  formal  statement  is  to 
degrade  Logic  from  the  science  of  the  necessities  of  thought,  to  an 
idle  subsidiary  of  the  ambiguities  of  speech.  An  unbiassed  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  will,  I  am  confident,  convince  you  that 
this  view  is  correct 

l^  That  the  predicate  is  ad  extensive  as  the  subject  is  easily 
shown.  Take  the  proposition, — All  animal  is  mauy  or,  AU  ani- 
mals are  msn.  This  we  are  conscious  is  absurd,  though  we  make 
the  notion  man  or  Tnen  as  wide  as  possible  ;  for  it  does  not  mend 
the  matter  to  say, — AU  animal  is  aU  man,  or.  All  animals  are 
all  Tnen.  We  feel  it  to  be  equally  absurd  as  if  we  said, — All  man 
is  all  animal,  or,  AU  Tnen  are  all  animals.  Here  we  are  aware 
that  the  subject  and  predicate  cannot  be  made  coextensiva  If  we 
would  get  rid  of  the  absurdity,  we  must  bring  the  two  notions  into 
coextension,  by  restricting  the  wider.  K  we  say — Man  is  animal, 
(Homo  est  animal),  we  think,  though  we  do  not  overtly  enounce 
it,  AU  man  is  animal.  And  what  do  we  mean  here  by  animal  f 
We  do  not  think, — AU,  but  Some,  animal.  And  then  we  can 
make  this  indifferently  either  subject  or  predicate.  We  can  think, 
— we  can  say.  Some  animal  is  man,  that  is.  Some  or  All  Man  ; 
and,  e  converso, — Man  (some  or  all)  is  animal,  viz.  soms  animal. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  all  cases  for  thinking 
the  predicate,  at  least,  as  extensive  as  the  subject.  Whether  it  be 
absolutely,  that  is,  out  of  relation,  more  extensive,  is  generally  of 
no  consequence ;  and  hence  the  common  reticence  of  common 
language,  which  never  expresses  more  than  can  be  tmderstood, — 
which  always,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  strains  at  ellipsis. 

2^  But,  in  fact,  ordinary  language  quantifies  the  Predicate  so 
often  as  this  determination  becomes  of  the  smallest  import.  This 
it  does  either  directly,  by  adding  all,  some,  or  their  equivalent  pre- 
designations,  to  the  predicate;  or  it  acoomplishes  the  same  end 
indirectly,  in  an  exceptive  or  limitative  form. 

ft)  Directly, — as  Peter,  John,  James,  &c.,  are  all  the  Apostles 
— Mercury,  Venus,  &a,  are  all  the  planets. 
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b)  But  this  is  more  frequently  accomplished  indirectly,  by  the 
equipollent  forms  of  Limitation  or  Inclusion,  and  Exception,  • 

For  example,  by  the  limitatiye  designations,  aloTie  or  only,  we 
say, — Ood  alone  is  good^  which  is  equivalent  to  saying, — OodisaU 
good,  that  is,  Ood  is  aU  that  is  good  ;  Virtue  is  the  only  Tiobi- 
lity^  that  is,  Virttie  is  all  noble,  that  is,  all  that  is  ndtlefi  The 
symbols  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions  of  Christian- 
ity may  afford  us  a  logical  illustration  of  the  point.  The  Ca- 
tholics ^Y,— Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  alone  justify  ;  that  is,  tiie 
three  heavenly  virtues  together  are  all  justifying^  that  is,  all  that 
justifies;  omne  justificans,  justum  fadens.  The  Protestants 
say, — Faith  alone  jvMifies;  that  is.  Faith,  which  they  hold  to 
comprise  the  other  two  virtues,  is  all  justifying,  that  is,  all  that 

a  By  the  logiciaiiB  thiB  is  called  Bimply  of  fconhip,  'Same  nMn  onty  am  eUet, 

Bxchtaitm,  and  the  particles,  tantum,  fta,  II.  Annexed  to  the  Predicate,  they 

particular  exelimva.     This,  I  think,  is  limit  the  subject  to  the  predicate,  but 

inaccurate ;  for  it  ia  inclusion,  limited  by  do  not  define  its  quantity,  or  exclude 

an  exclusion,  that  is  meant. — [See  Schei-  from  it  other  subjects.     Ab,  Peter  okbf 

bier,  Opera  Logica,  P.  iii,  a  yii.,  tit.  8,  playe.     The  ncramente  are  only  two. 

p.  457  et  eeq.]  The  categories  are  only  ten.   John  drink$ 

/3  (Februaty  1850.)    On  the  Indirect  only  water, 

Predesignation  of  the  Predicate  by  what  III.    Sometimes  the  particles   ioU, 

are  oaUed  the  Exclusive  and  Exceptive  solely,  single,  alone,  only,  Sec,  are  aa- 

pratieles.  nexed  to  the  Predicate  as  a  predesigna- 

Namee  of  the  particles.  tion  tantamount  to  aU.    Ab,  Ood  is  the 

Latin, — rmus,  unicus,  uniee;  soltu,  single, — one, — aUme, — only^ — exclusive, 

solum,  solwninodo,  kmtum,  tantummodo;  — adequate,  object  of  worship, 

duntaaxtt ;  prcecise ;  ada^uate.     NihU  ,    On  the  relation  of  Exclusive  proposi- 

praiterf-'prceterquam, — ni  nisi  non,  tions  to  those  in  which  the  predicate  is 

English, — one,  only,  alone,  exclusively,  predesignated,  see  Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi, 

precitel^.  Just,  sole,  solely,  uothisig  but,  c.  vi.  §§  66,  67.    Hollman,  PhtUsophia 

not  except,  not  beyond.  Eationalis,%  i75.    'Kieil,ffandbuch  der 

L  These  particles  annexed  to  the  Sab-  Logik,  §  62.    Derodon,  Logica  Re^tuXa, 

jeot  predesignate  the  Predicate  univer-  De  Enunciaiione,  c.  v.  p.  569  et  seq, 

sally,  or  to  its  whole  extent,  denying  its  Keckerman,  Systema  Logieae,  lib.  ilL,  e, 

particularity  or  indefinitude,  and  defi-  11.     Qpera,  t.  i.  p.  763. 

nitely  limiting  it  to  the  subject  alone.  The  doctrine  held  by  the  logicians  as 

As,  Man  aUmephilosopkises,  (though  not  to  the  exclusum  proBdieatum,  exclusum 

ill  do).     The  dog  alone  barks,  or,  dogs  subjectum,  and  exclusum  signum,  is  er- 

alone  bark,  (though  some  do  not).    Man  roneous. — See  Scheibler,  Opera  Logica, 

only  is  rational,  or  No  animcU  but  man  is  P.  iii.,  o.  yiL,  tit.  8,  p.  457  et  seq.    Jaa 

rational,  Nothing  but  rational  is  risible,  Thomasius,  Erotem,  Log,,  c  xxx.  p.  67  ef 

Of  material  things  there  is  nothing  living  seq.    [CI  Fonaeca,  Instit.  Dial,,  L.  III. 

(btU)  not  organised,  and  nothing  organ,  c.  28.     For  a  detailed  exposition  of  this 

ised  not  living,    Ood  alone  is  to  be  wor-  doctrine  by  Scheibler,  see  below,  p.  261, 

shipped,    Qod  is  the  single,^soU  object  note  a. — Ed.] 
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justifies ;  omne  justifi^Xbns.  In  either  case,  if  we  translate  the 
watchwords  into  logical  simplicity,  the  predicate  appears  prede-^ 
signated. 

Ofanimcds  man  alone  is  rational;  that  is,  Man  is  aU  rational 
animal.  Whal  is  rational  is  alone  or  only  risible;  that  is,  AU 
rational  is  all  risible,  &a 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Ezceptiye  Form.  To  take  the  motto  OTer^ 
head, — "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man.''  What  does 
this  mean?  It  means,  Man — is— all  earthly  grea^ — Homo — est 
— omne  vnagnwm  terestre.  And  the  second  clause — "In  man 
there  is  nothing  great  but  mind,'' — ^in  like  manner  gives  as  its 
logical  equipollent — Mind — is — all  htmumly  great,  that  is,  all  that 
is  greal  in  man,     (Mens  est  omne  magnum  huma/nwm)a 

We  oughty  indeed,  as  a  corollary  of  the  postulate  already  stated, 
to  require  to  be  allowed  to  translate  into  equivalent  logical  terms 

a  Vide  Scheibler,  Opera  Logica,  P.  iii  jecU,  ut,  aolia  homo  discurrit,    Hio  au- 

c.  Til.  pp.  458,  460,  where  his  examples,  tern  indicatur,  esse  propositio  ezduaiva 

with  the  exposition  of  the  Logicians^  pnedicati,  ut,  Saeramenta  Novi  Testa- 

may  be  well  contrasted  with  mine.  menti  gunt  tantvm  duo.    PrcedioameiUa 

[Scheibler,    after   referring    to    the  tantum  decem." 
Parva  Logicalia  of  the  schoolmen,  as        Scheibler  then  proceeds  to  give  the 

containing  a  proposed   supplement   of  foUowing  general  and  special  rules  of 

the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  proceeds  to  Elxclusion : — 

expound  the  Propotitumet  Exponibilea       **  L  Generallter  tenendum  est,  guod 

of  those  treatises.    **  Exclusiya  enun-  alUer  ntU  exponendoB  exdiuivcB  a  prcedi- 

datio  est,  quae  habet  particulam    ex-  oato,  et  cUiter  eocelugivce  a  tubjecto. 
dusiyam,  ut,  Sohu  homo  est  rationaUs.        "  II.  Exehmva  propositio  non  excludU 

Porro  exclusivse  enun-  concvnUtantia. 

ciationes  sunt  duplicis  generis.     Alise        *^lll.(hnnUexclti9ware9olviturinduaB 

sunt  exdusivn    prsodicati:  alia)  exclu-  eimplieee,  alteram   affirmatam,  alteram 

siTse  subjecti ;  hoc  est,  in  aliis  parti-  negatam.     Atque  hoc  est  quod  yulgo 

cula  exoludva  excludit  a  subjecto,  in  dicitur,  quod  omnia  exdusiva  sit  hypo- 

aliis   exdudit  a  pnedicato,  yduti  haec  theticik     Hypothetica  enim  propositio 

propositio  exdusiya  est :  Deus  tantum  est  qua  includit  duas  alias  in  yirtute, 

est  immorialit.    Estque  exclusiya  a  sub-  yel  dispoeitione  sua.    Veluti  haec,  Solut 

jecto,  hoc  sensu,  Deus  tantum,  et  non  homo  est  ratiofuUie,  sequiyalet  his  dua- 

homo  yel  lapis,  &c Omnes  bus,  Homo  est  rationalis,  et  quod  non  est 

propodtionee  exclusiyre  ambignse  sunt,  homo,  non  est  rationale.    Et  in  spede, 

d  babeant  particulam  exolndyam,  post  Bettia  non  est  rationalis.    Planta  non 

Bubjectnm  projxxdtionis,  ante  yinculum,  est  rationalis, Atque 

ut  erat  in  propodto  exemplo.    Carent  h»  dun  propodtiones  yooantur  expon- 

antem  propodtiones  exdudyse  ilia  am-  entes,  dcut  propodtio  exdusiya  didtur 

biguitate,  d  yd  exclusiya  particula,  pon-  expontbilis. 

atur  ante  subjectum  propodtionis,  yd        **  Speciales  autem  reguls  explioandi 

etiam    sequatur    oopulam.      Ibi   enim  exdudyas  sunt  octo:  dcut  et  octo  sunt 

indicator  ease  propositio  exdudya  sab-  genera  locutionum  excludyarum^. 
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the  rhetorical  enotmcements  of  common  speech.  We  should  not 
do  as  the  logicians  have  been  wont, — ^introduce  and  deal  with  these 
in  their  grammatical  integrity;  for  this  would  be  to  swell  out  and 
deform  our  science  with  mere  grammatical  accidents ;  and  to  such 
fortuitous  accrescences  the  formidable  volume,  especially  of  the 
older  Logics,  is  mainly  owing.  In  fiAct,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
scholastic  system  is  merely  grammaticaL 

3° J  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  non-quantification  of  the  predicate 
is  only  another  example  of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians. 
They  follow  obediently  in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  master.  We 
owe  this  doctrine  and  its  prevalence  to  the  precept  and  authority 
of  Aristotle.  He  prohibits  once  and  again  the  annexation  of  the 
universal  predesignation  to  the  predicate.  For  why,  he  says,  such 
predesignation  would  render  the  proposition  absurd ;  giving  as  his 
only  example  and  proof  of  this,  the  judgment — All  man  ia  aU 
animal.  This,  however,  is  only  valid  as  a  refutation  of  the  ridicu- 
lous doctrine,  held  by  no  one,  that  any  predicate  may  be  universally 

"1.  PrapoBitio  exchmva  universalis  of-  Omnis  homo  currit,  etaliquod  aliud  a6 

firmativaf  cujxu  signum  non  negatur,  lit,  homme  currit,  yocatur,  Ganos. 
Tantum  omnia  homo  ewrrity  exponitur        '*  VI.  In  qua  aignxun  negatur,  existent 

sic,  Omnis  homo  eurrit,  et  nihil  aliud  ab  universalis  affirvMitiva^  ut,  Non  tonittm. 

homine  eurrit.    Vocari  Bolet  hsoc  exposi-  nuUus  homo  eurrit,  sic  exponitur,  Unllus 

tio  Patbr,  quia  prior  ejus  pars  est  uni-  homo  eurrit,  et  aliquid  aliud  ab  homine 

▼eraalia  affirmativa,  quod  notat  A.    £t,  non  eurrit,  vocatur,  Fecit. 
altene  pars  est  uniTersalis  nogativa,  quod        "  V II.  Exclusiva,  in  qua  signum  ntga- 

indicat  in  posteriori  syllaba  litera  E.  tur,  existens  particularis  afirmativa,  ut, 

''  II.  Propoiitio  particularis,  vel  inde-  Non  tantum  odiquis  homo  eurrit,  expoaitur 

Jinita  affirmativa,  in    qua  signum  non  sic,  Aliquis  homo  eurrit,  aliquid  aUud 

negatur,  ut  Tantum  homo  eurrit,  exponi-  ab  homine  eurrit,  vocatur,  PiLoa. 
tur  sic.  Homo  eurrit,  et  nihil  aliud  ab         "  VIII.  Negativa  particularis  exclw- 

homing  eurrit,    Vocatur  hsec  expodtio,  sivce  propositiones,  eujus  signum  negatur, 

NisE.  ut,  Non  tantum  <Uiquis  homo  non  eurrit, 

"  III.  Propositio  exclusiva,  in  qua  sig-  exponitur  sic,  A  liquis  homo  non  eurritj  et 

num  non  negatur,  universalis  negativa,  ut,  aliquid  aliud  ab  homine  non  eurrit,  Toca- 

Tantum  nullus  homo  eurrit,  exponitursic,  tur.  Nobis. 

Nullus  homo  eurrit,  et  quodlibet  aliud  ab        "  Differentia  autem  ptopoeitionis  ex- 

homine  eurrit,  vocatur,  Tenax."  clusivao  et  exceptivee  est  evidens.  Nempe 

**  IV.  Exclusiva  eujus  signum  non  ne-  exclusiva  prsedicatum  vendicat  uni  sub- 

gatur  particularis  vel  ind^nita  negativa,  jecto,  aut  a  subjecto  excludit  alia  pnodi- 

ut,  Tantwn  homo  non  eurrit,  exponitur  cata,  ut,  Solus  Deus  honiuest.  Exoeptiva. 

sic,  ffomo  non  eurrit,  et  quodlibet  alitui  autem  statuit  universale  subjectum,  in- 

ab  homine  eurrit,  vocatur,  Stobax.  dicatque  aliquid  oontineri  sub  isto  uni- 

"V.  Exclusiva,  in  qua  signum  negcUur,  versali,  de  quo  non  dicatur  pnedicatum,. 

afirmativa  et  universalis,  ut,  Non  tan-  ut,  Omne  animal  eel  irrationale,  pneter 

turn  omms  homa  eurrit,  exponitur  sic,  hominem'* — £o.] 
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quantified ;  for,  to  employ  his  own  example,  what  absurdity  is 
there  in  saying  that  some  animal  is  aM  mxin  t  Yet  this  non- 
sense, (be  it  spoken  with  all  reverence  of  the  Stagirite),  has  imposed 
the  precept  on  the  Sfystems  of  Logic  down  to  the  present  day. 
Nevertheless,  it  could  be  shown  by  a  cloud  of  instances  from  the 
Aristotelic  writings  themselves,  that  this  rule  is  invalid;  nay 
Aristotle's  own  doctrine  of  Induction,  which  is  far  more  correct 
than  that  usually  taught,  proceeds  upon  the  silent  abolition  of  the 
erroneous  canon.  The  doctrine  of  the  logicians  is,  therefore, 
founded  on  a  blunder ;  which  is  only  doubled  by  the  usual  aver- 
ment that  the  predicate,  in  what  are  technically  called  reciprocal 
propositions,  is  taken  universally  vi  mxiteriai  and  not  viformce. 

But,  4"",  The  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  in  thought  is 
given  up  by  the  logicians  themselves,  but  only  in  certain  cases 
where  they  were  forced  to  admit,  and  to  the  amount  which  they 
could  not  possibly  deny.  The  predicate,  they  confess,  is  quanti- 
fied by  particularity  in  affirmative,  by  universality  in  negative, 
propositions.  But  why  the  quantification,  formal  quantification, 
should  be  thus  restricted  in  thought,  they  furnish  us  with  no  valid 
reason. 

To  these  two  errors  I  might  perhaps  add  as  a  third,  the  confu- 
sion and  perplexity  arising  from  the  attempt  of  Aristotle  and  the 
logicians  to  deal  with  indefinite,  (or,  as  I  would  call  them,  indesig- 
naie),  terms,  instead  of  treating  them  merely  as  verbal  ellipses,  to 
be  filled  up  in  the  expression  before  being  logically  considered ; 
and  I  might  also  add  as  a  fourth,  the  additional  complexity  and 
perplexity  introduced  into  the  science  by  viewing  propositions, 
likewise,  as  affected  by  the  four  or  six  modalities.  But  to  these 
I  shall  not  advert 

These  are  the  two  principal  errors  which  have  involved  our 
systems  of  Logic  in  confusion,  and  prevented  their  evolution  in 
simplicity,  harmony,  and  completeness  ; — which  have  condemned 
them  to  bits  and  fragments  of  the  science,  and  for  these  bits  and 
fragments  have  made  a  load  of  rules  and  exceptions  indispensable,  to 
avoid  falling  into  frequent  and  manifest  absurdity.  It  was  in 
reference  to  these  two  errors  chiefly,  that  I  formerly  gave  you  as  a 
self-evident  Postulate  of  Logic — "  Explicitly  to  state  what  has  been 
implicitly  thought;"  in  other  words,  that  before  dealing  logically 
with  a  proposition,  we  are  entitled  to  understand  it,  that  is,  to 
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ascertain  and  to  enounce  its  meaning.  This  quantification  of  the 
predicate  of  a  judgment,  1%  indeed,  only  the  beginning  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Postulate ;  but  we  shall  find  that  at  every  step  it 
enables  us  to  cast  away,  as  useless,  a  multitude  of  canons,  which 
at  once  disgust  the  student,  and,  if  not  the  causes,  are  at  least  the 
signs,  of  imperfection  in  the  science. 

I  venture  then  to  assert,  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  Oon« 
version,  and  that  one  thorough-going  and  self-sufficient  I  mean 
Pure,  or  Simple  Conversion.  The  other  species, — ^aU  are  admitted 
to  be  neither  thorough-going  nor  self-sufficient, — they  are  in  £ACt 
only  other  logical  processes,  accidentally  combined  with  a  transpo- 
sition of  the  subject  and  predicate.  The  conversio  per  acddens 
of  Boethius,  as  an  Ampliative  operation,  has  no  logical  existence  ; 
it  is  material  and  precarious,  and  has  righteously  been  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  science.  It  is  nowmerely  an  historical  curiosity.  As 
a  Bestrictive  operation,  in  which  relation  alone  it  still  stands  in  our 
systems,  it  is  either  merely  fortuitous,  or  merely  possible  through 
a  logical  process  quite  distinct  from  Conversion,  I  mean  that  of 
Bestriction  or  Subaltemation,  which  will  be  soon  explained.  Can- 
versio  per  contrapositionem  is  a  change  of  terms, — a  substitution 
of  new  elements,  and  only  holds  through  contradiction,"  being  just 
as  good  without  as  with  conversion.    The  Contingent  Conversion 

a  [See   Aristotle,  ^V^i  L*  ii*  c.  With  the  single  exception  of  E  n  £  (A 

8.    SootuB,  Bannes,  Mendoza,  silently  n  A)  the  other  seven  propositions  may 

following  each  other,  have  held  that  he  converted  hy  Coiinterposition  under 

oontraposition  is  only  mediate,  infinita-  the  following  rule, — '  Let  the  tenns  he 

tion,  requiring  Constantia,  &c.    Wholly  infinitated  and  transposed,  the  predesig- 

wrong.     See  Arriaga. — Curaut  Philoao-  nations  remaining  as  before.' 

pAtciM,  D.  IL  8.  4.  p.  18.     P'  Observan-  With  the  two  additional  exceptions 

dum  est  prsedictas  oonsequentias  (per  of   the  two    convertible    propositions, 

contrapositionem)  malas  esse  et  insta-  Af  I,  and  If  A,  the  infinitated  propo- 

biles,  nisi  accesserit  alia  propositio  in  sitions  hold  good  without  the  transposi- 

antecedenti  qua)  impartit  existentiam  tion  of  the  terms, 

subject!  consequentis.   Tunc  enim  firma  Rule  for  Infinite  Prejacents  given, 

erit  consequentia,  e,g.  Omnit  homo  eat  With  the  single  exception  of  nifnl, 

alhua  et  non  album  eat,  ergo  omne  non  (nE  =  n  =  nE  being  impoasible),  the 

album  est  non  Jumu),    Alioquin  si  con-  other  six  propositions  nuiy  be  oonverted 

atantiam  iUam  non  posueris  in  antec&-  by  Counterposition  under  the  foUowing 

denti,  instabitur  illi  consequentis  in  rule, — *  Let  the  terms  be  uninfinitated 

eventu,  in  quo  nihil  sit  non  album,  et  and  transposed,  the  predesignationa  re- 

omnis  homo  sit  albus."    Bannes,  Inatit,  maining  as  before/ 

Min.  Dial,    L.  vi  c.  2,  p.  580. — Ed.]  Contraposition  is  not  explicitly  evolved 

Rule  for  Finite  Prejacents  given.  by  Aristotle  in  Prior  AMfytica^  but  is 
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of  the  lower  Greeks*  is  not  a  conversion^ — ^is  not  a  logical  process 
at  all,  and  has  been  worthily  ignored  by  the  Latin  world.  But 
let  ns  now  proceed  to  see  that  Simple  Conversion,  as  I  have 
asserted,  is  thorough-going  and  all-sufficient.  Let  us  try  it  in 
all  the  eight  varieties  of  categorical  propositions.  But  I  shall 
leave  this  explication  to  yourselves,  and  in  the  examination  will 
call  for  a  statement  of  the  simple  conversion,  as  applied  to  all  the 
eight  propositional  forms. 

It  thus  appears,  that  this  one  method  of  conversion  has  every 
advantage  over  those  of  the  logiciana  1^  It  is  Natural ;  2°,  It 
is  Imperative ;  3%  It  is  Simple ;  4"*,  It  is  Direct ;  5*",  It  is  Pre- 
cise ;  6^  It  is  Thorough-going :  Whereas  their  processes  are — 1**, 

evolved  from  his  Topics,  L.  n.  co.  1,  S,  Noldius,  Logiea  Eeeognitay  c.  zii.  p. 
alibL  De  Interpretatione,  c.  14.  See  299.  Crakanthorpe,  Logiea,  L.  iii.  c. 
ConimbricenaeB,  In  Arttt  Dial.,  An,  10,  p.  180.  Bannes,  Inatit,  Min.  Died,, 
Prior,,  L.  I.  q.  i  p.  271.  BanneB,  InstiU  L.  v.  a  2,  p.  580.  Eustachiufl,  Swmma 
Minori$  DicUectica:,  L.  v.  c  2,  p.  532.  Philo$ophi€B,  Logiea,  P.  II.  tract  L  q.  8, 
Buigersdicius,  Instit.  Log.  L.  L  c.  82.  p.  104.  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  der  Logxk, 
First  explicitly  enounced  by  Averroes  p.  78.  Scotua,  QiMB«^(mes,  In  An,  Prior., 
according  to  Molinaeua,  (Elementa  Logi-  L.  i.  q.  15,  f.  258  b.  CbauYin,  v.  Con* 
CO,  L.  i.  c.  4,  p.  54).  I  cannot  find  any  vtrsio,  l8endoom,C?ttr«iMXo^ictM,p.808. 
notice  of  it  in  Ayerroes.  He  ignores  it.  That  Contraposition  is  useless  and 
name  and  thing.  It  is  in  Anonymus,  perplexing.  See  Chauvin,  v,  Convertio, 
De  Syllogitmo,  f.  42  b.,  in  Nicephorus  Arriaga,  Cwnus,  Philoaophicus,  p.  18. 
Blenunidas,  Epit,  Log,,  c.  xxxi.  p.  222  ;  Titius,^r«  Cogitandi,  c.  viii  %19  et  aeq. 
but  long  before  him  Boethius  has  all  D'Abra  de  Baconis,  Tot,  Phil.  Traet.^ 
the  kinds  of  Conversion, — Simplex,  Per  Logiea,  it  q.  4,  p.  815.  Bannee,  Instil, 
Accidens,  et  Per  Oppoailionem  (Intro-  Min,  Dial.,p.  629.] 
duetto  ad  Syllogismos,  p.  576),  what  he  a  [Blemmidas.]  [Epitome  Logiea,  c. 
calls  Per  Contrapositionem,  (De  Syllo-  81,  p.  222.  The  foUowing  extract 
gismo  Categorieo,  L.  i.  589.)  Is  he  the  will  explain  the  nature  of  this  con- 
inventor  of  the  name  ?  It  seems  so.  version.  'H  8*  iw  irporda'^o'L  yiyofi4yii 
Long  before  Boethius,  i^puleius,  (in  iyriarpo^,  ^  ^V  M^  rd^iy  r&v  Hpuy 
second  century),  has  it  as  one  of  the  five  ^vX^ttci,  rhv  cdnhy  rripowra  Korrrfopoih- 
species  of  Conversion,  but  gives  it  no  ii>9vo¥  Koi  rhy  airr^y  ^oKtifievoy  ■  fi6yiir 
name — only  descriptive,  see  DeHabUud,  8^  r^v  troUrtyra  fierafidXKft,  wotovira  r^y 
DoeL  Plat,f  L.  liL  p.  88.  Alexander,  In  ixo^arur^K  wp^reuriv  Kora/^efrudiv,  xiu 
An,  Pr,,  i.  o.  2,  f.  10  a,  has  it  as  of  pro-  Kara^ariicV  ixo^oriic^y.  K<d  A^crot 
positions,  not  of  terms,  which  is  con-  a!hri  M^x^f^^  ian-urrpo^,  &s  hr\  /i6yiis 
version  absolutely.  Vide  Philoponus,  In  Trjs  iv^rxfiiLimis  ffXiys  cvytarafi4rri  *  oToVt 
An,  Pr,,  I.  f.  12  a.  By  them  called  &m-  ns  Mpvwos  Xodercu,  ris  Mpwiros  ob  Xo^ 
irrpo^  ahv  kim04<r^i.  So  liagentinus,  crcu  ■  vJhji  8*  otic  &y  cfi)  Kvpims  bam- 
In  An,  Prior,,  L  2,  f.  3  b.  arpo^.  This  so-called  contingent  eon- 
Thai  Contraposition  is  not  properly  version  is  in  &ot  nothing  more  than  the 
Conversion — (this  being  a  species  of  con-  assertion,  repeated  by  many  Latin  logi- 
sequence) — an  soquipoUenoe  of  propoei-  dans,  that  in  contingent  matter  subcon- 
tions^  not  a  conversion  of  their  terms.  traiy  propositions  are  both  true. — Ed.] 
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Unnatural ;  2"^,  Precarious;  3°,  Complex;  4°, Circuitous;  6**,  Coli-t 
fused ;  6°,  Inadequate :  breaking  down  in  each  and  all  of  their 
speciea  The  Greek  Logicians,  subsequent  to  Aristotle,  have  well 
and  truly  said,  dvrurrpo<f)rq  iaru/  laroarpoifrq  rts  "omnisconversio. 
est  sBquiversio  "  « that  is,  all  conversion  is  a  conyersion  of  equal  into 
equal ;  and  had  they  attended  to  this  principle,  they  would  have 
developed  conversion  in  its  true  unity  and  simplicity.  They  would 
have  considered,  1°,  That  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  proposi^ 
tion,  be  it  convertend  or  converse,  remains  always  identical ;  2^, 
That  the  several  quantities  of  the  collated  notions  remain  always 
identical,  the  whole  change  being  the  transposition  of  the  quanti- 
fied notion,  which  was  in  the  subject  place,  into  the  place  of  pre-* 
dicate,  and  vice  versd. 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  were,  therefore,  wrong ;  l"*,  In  not 
considering  the  proposition  simply  as  the  complement,  that  is,  as 
the  equation  or  non-equation,  of  two  compared  notions,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  considering  it  as  determined  in  its  quantity  by  one  of 
these  notions  more  than  by  the  other.  2°,  They  were  wrong,  in 
according  too  great  an  importance  to  the  notions  considered  as  pro- 
positional  terms,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate,  independently 
of  the  import  of  these  notions  in  themselves.  3°,  They  were 
wrong,  in  according  too  preponderant  a  weight  to  one  of  these 
terms  over  the  other;  but  diflFerently  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the 
system.  For  they  were  wrong,  in  the  doctrine  of  Judgment,  in 
allowing  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  determined  exclu- 
sively by  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term  ;  whereas  they  were 
wrong,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  doctrine  of  Reasoning,  in  considering 
a  syllogism  as  exclusively  relative  to  the  quantity  of  the  predicate 
(extension).  So  much  for  the  theory  of  Conversion.  Before  con- 
cluding, I  have,  however,  to  observe,  as  a  correction  of  the  preva- 
lent ambiguity  and  vacillation,  that  the  two  propositions  of  the 
process  together  might  be  called  the  convertent  or  converting^  (pro- 
positiones  convertentes) ;  and  whilst  of  these  the  original  proposi- 
tion is  named  the  convertend  {propositio  convertenda),  its  product 
would  obtain  the  title  of  converse,  converted,  (propositio  conversa),^ 

The  other  species  of  Immediate  Inference  will  not  detain  us 
long.     Of  these,  there  are  two  noticed  by  the  logicians. 

a  See  above,  p.  256. — Ed,  /3  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  262.~-£ix 
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The  first  of  these,  EquipoUence^  (asquipoUentia),  or,  as  I  would 
term  it^  Dovble  Negation,  is  deserving  of  bare  mention.  It  is  of 
mere  grammatical  relevancy.  The  negation  of  a  negation  is  tanta- 
mount to  an  affirmation.  B  is  not  not-A,  is  manifestly  only  a 
roundabout  way  of  saying  BisA;  and,  vice  versd,  we  may  express 
a  position,  if  we  perversely  choose,  by  sublating  a  sublation.  The 
immediate  inference  of  Equipollence  is  thus  merely  the  grammati- 
cal translation  of  an  affirmation  into  a  double  negation,  or  of  a 
double  negation  into  an  affirmation.  Non-nvUua  and  Non-nemo^ 
for  example,  are  merely  other  grammatical  expressions  for  cUiquis 
or  quidam.    So  NonniMl,  Nannunquam,  Nonnusquam,  &c. 

The  Latin  tongue  is  almost  peculiar  among  languages  for  such 
double  negatives  to  express  an  affirmative.  Of  course  the  few 
which  have  found  their  place  in  Logic,  instead  of  being  despised 
or  relegated  to  Grammar,  have  been  fondly  commented  on  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  scholastic  logicians.  In  English,  some  authors 
are  fond  of  this  indirect  and  idle  way  of  speaking ;  they  prefer 
saying — "I  entertain  a  not  unfavourable  opinion  of  such  a  one,'* 
to  saying  directly,  I  entertain  of  him  a  favourable  opinion. 
Neglecting  this,  I  pass  on  to 

The  third  species  of  Immediate  Inference,  noticed  by  the 
logicians.  This  they  call  Subaltemation,  but  it  may  be  more 
unambiguously  styled  Restriction.  If  I  have  £100  at  my  credit 
in  the  bank,  it  is  evident  that  I  may  draw  for  £5  or  £10.  In  like 
manner,  if  I  can  say  unexclusively,  that  aU  men  are  animals,  I  can 
say  restrictively,  that  negroes  or  any  other  frojction  of  mankind  are 
animxds.  This  restriction  is  Bilateral,  when  we  restrict  both  suIh 
ject  and  predicate. 


All  Triangle  is  all  trilateral.  All  rational  is  all  risible. 

.'.  Same  triangle  is  some  trilateral.       .*.  Some  rational  is  some  risible. 

It  is  Unilateral,  by  restricting  the  omnitude  or  universality  either 
of  the  Subject  or  of  the  Predicata 
Of  the  Subject— 

All  man  is  some  aninud; 
.*.  Some  man  is  some  aninud. 

Of  the  Predicate, 
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8ome  animal  is  all  risible; 
Some  animal  is  some  risible. 


It  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  logicians,  that  there  is  only  an 
inference  by  this  process,  if  the  some  in  the  inferred  proposition 
means  some  at  least,  that  is,  some  not  exclnsiye  of  ail;  for  if  we 
think  by  the  some,  soms  ordy,  that  is,  soms,  not  aU,  so  tax  from 
there  being  any  competent  inference,  there  is  in  fSoct  a  real  opposi- 
tion. The  logicians,  therefore,  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the 
Opposition  of  Subaltemation,  ought  to  have  declared,  that  the  some 
was  here  in  the  sense  of  aome  ordy;  and  to  vindicate  their  doctrine 
of  the  Inference  of  Subaltemation,  they  ought,  in  like  manner,  to 
have  declared,  that  the  some  was  here  taken  in  the  counter  sense 
of  some  at  least.  It  could  easily  be  shown,  that  the  errors  of  the 
logicians  in  r^ard  to  Opposition,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Aristotle. 

Before  leaving  this  process,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  we 
might  well  call  its  two  propositions  together  the  restringerU  or 
restrictive,  (propoaitiones  restringentes  vel  restrictivas) ;  the  given 
proposition  might  be  called  the  restringend,  (propositio  restrin- 
genda),  and  the  product  the  restrict  or  restricted,  (propositio 
restricta.) 

So  much  for  the  species  of  Immediate  Inference  recognised  by 
the  logiciana 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  immediate  inference  overlooked  by 
logical  writers.  I  have  formerly  noticed,  that  they  enumerate, 
(among  the  species  of  Opposition),  Svbcontrariety,  (subcantrarietas^ 
inra/€an'L6rris)y  to  wit, — some  is,  soms  is  not ;  but  that  this  is  not 
in  fact  an  opposition  at  all,  (as  in  truth  neither  is  Subaltema- 
tion in  a  certain  sense.)  Subcontrariety,  in  like  manner,  is  with 
them  not  an  opposition  between  two  partial  somss,  but  between 
different  and  different ;  in  fact,  no  opposition  at  aU.  But  if  they 
are  thus  all  wrong  by  commission,  they  are  doubly  wrong  by 
omission,  for  they  overlook  the  immediate  inference  which  the 
relation  of  propositions  in  Subcontrariety  affords.  This,  however, 
is  sufiSciently  manifest  If  I  can  say,  AU  men  are  some  animals, 
or,  Some  aniwjols  are  aU  men,  I  am  thereby  entitled  to  say, — 
All  men  are  not  some  animals,  or  Some  animals  are  not  soms 
msn.     Of  course  here  the  soms  in  the  inferred  propositions  means 
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some  other,  as  in  tlie  original  proposition,  some  only;  but  the 
inference  is  perfectly  legitimate,  being  merely  a  necessary  explica- 
tion of  the  thought :  for  inasmuch  as  I  think  and  say  that  all  men 
are  8om£  animals,  I  can  think  and  say  that  they  are  some  animals 
only,  which  implies  that  they  are  a  certain  some,  and  not  any 
other  animals.^  This  inference  is  thus  not  only  to  some  others 
indefinitely,  but  to  all  others  definitely.  It  is  farther  either  aflBrma* 
tive  from  a  negative  antecedent,  or  negative  firom  an  affirmative. 
Finally,  it  is  not  bilateral,  as  not  of  subject  and  predicate  at 
once ;  but  it  is  unilateral,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predi- 
cate. This  inference  of  Subcontrariety,  I  would  call  Integration, 
because  the  mind  here  tends  to  determine  all  the  parts  of  a  whole, 
whereof  a  part  only  has  been  given.  The  two  propositions  toge- 
ther might  be  called  the  integral  or  integrant,  (propositiones 
iniegraies  vel  integrantes).  The  given  proposition  would  be  styled 
the  integrand,  (propositio  integranda) ;  and  the  product,  the 
integrate,  (propositio  integrala).fi 

I  may  refer  you  for  various  observations  on  the  Quantification 
of  the  Predicate,  to  the  collection  published  imder  the  title. 
Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature. 


The  grand  general  or  dominant  result  of  the  doctrine  on  which 
I  have  already  partially  touched,  but  which  I  will  now  explain 
consecutively  and  more  in  detail,  is  as  follows : — ^Touching  Proposi- 
tions,— Subject  and  Predicate ; — touching  Syllogisms, — in  Catego- 
ricals.  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  Major  and  Minor  Premises,  Figures 
First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  even  what  I  call  i^To  Figure,  are 
all  made  convertible  with  each  other,  and  all  conversion  reduced  to  a 
simple  equation ;  whilst  in  Hypoiheticals,  both  the  species,  (viz. 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  reasonings),  are  shown  to  be  forms 

a  If  we  say  mme  animal  is  aU  man,  Therrfore,  tome  animals  are  not  mme 

and  tome  animal  is  not  any  man;  in  that  animals. 

ease,  we  must  hold  some  as  meaning  fi  Mem,  Immediate  inference  of  Con- 

some  only.     We  may  have  a  mediate  tradiotion  omitted.     Also  of  Relation, 

syUogism  on  it,  as : which  would  come  under  Equipollence. 

[For  Tabular  Schemes  of  Proportional 

Some  animals  are  oXl  mai/  Forms,  and  of  their  Mutual  Relations, 

B(me  ofiunab  an'e  noH  any  man;  aee  below,  pp.  277,  278. — Ed.] 
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not  of  mediate  argnmentation  at  all,  but  merely  complex  varieties 
of  the  immediate  inference  of  Restriction  or  Subaltemation,  and 
are  relieved  of  a  load  of  perversions,  limitations,  exceptions,  and 
rules.  The  differences  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  &c  thus  alone 
remain ;  and  by  these  exclusively  are  Terms,  Propositions,  and 
Syllogisms  formally  distinguished.  Quantity  and  Quality  combined 
constitute  the  only  real  discrimination  of  Syllogistic  Mood.  Syllo- 
gistic Figure  vanishes,  with  its  perplexing  apparatus  of  special 
rules ;  and  even  the  General  Laws  of  Syllogism  proper  are  reduced 
to  a  single  compendious  canon. 

This  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  postulate  of  Logic : — ^To  state 
in  language,  what  is  efficient  in  thought ;  in  other  words.  Before 
proceeding  to  deal  logically  with  any  proposition  or  syllogism,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  determine  and  express  what  it  means. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  Propositions. — In  a  proposition,  the 
two  terms,  the  Subject  and  Predicate,  have  each  their  quantity  in 
thought.  This  quantity  is  not  always  expressed  in  language,  for 
language  tends  always  to  abbreviation ;  but  it  is  always  under- 
stood. For  example,  in  the  proposition,  Men  are  animals,  what 
do  we  mean  ?  We  do  not  mean  that  some  men,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  are  animals,  but  we  use  the  abbreviated  expression 
m£n  for  the  thought  ail  msn.  Logic,  therefore,  in  virtue  of 
its  postulate,  warrants,  nay  requires,  us  to  state  this  explicitly. 
Let  us,  therefore,  overtly  quantify  the  subject,  and  say.  All  men 
are  animals.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  proposition, — 
we  have  quantified  in  language  the  subject,  as  it  was  quantified 
in  thought. 

But  the  predicate  still  remaina  We  have  said — AU  m>en  are 
animKils.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  animals  t  Do  we  mean  all 
animals,  or  soms  animals  i  Not  the  former ;  for  dogs,  horses, 
oxen,  &a  are  animals  as  well  as  men,  and  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  &c. 
are  not  men.  Men,  therefore,  are  animals,  but  exclusively  of  dogs^ 
horses,  oxen,  &c.  AU  men,  therefore,  are  not  equivalent  to  aU 
animals  ;  that  is,  we  cannot  say,  as  we  cannot  think,  that  aU  m^en 
are  all  animals.  But  we  can  say,  for  in  thought  we  do  affirm, 
that  all  men  are  some  animals. 

But  if  we  can  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  all  men  are  some 
am,imals,  we  can,  on  the  other  hand,  likewise  say,  as  we  do  think, 
that  some  animals  are  aU  Toen. 
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If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  a  logical  point 
of  view,  (whatever  it  may  be  in  a  rhetorical),  which  of  the  two 
terms  be  made  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  proposition ;  and 
whichsoever  term  is  made  the  subject  in  the  first  instance,  may, 
in  the  second,  be  converted  into  the  predicate,  and  whichsoever 
term  is  made  the  predicate  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in  the 
second,  be  converted  into  the  subject. 

From  this  it  follows : — 

I"",  That  a  proposition  is  simply  an  equation,  an  identification, 
a  bringing  into  congruence,  of  two  notions  in  respect  to  their 
Extension.  I  say,  in  respect  to  their  Extension,  for  it  is  this  quan- 
tity alone  which  admits  of  ampliation  or  restriction,  the  Compre- 
hension of  a  notion  remaining  always  the  same,  being  always  taken 
at  its  amount 

2°,  The  total  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  converted,  and 
the  total  quantity  of  the  proposition  the  product  of  the  conver- 
sion, is  always  one  and  the  same.  In  this  unexclusive  point  of 
view,  all  conversion  is  merely  simple  conversion  ;  and  the  dis* 
tinction  of  a  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  by  accident,  arises  only 
from  the  partial  view  of  the  logicians,  who  have  looked  merely  to 
the  quantity  of  the  subject.  They,  accordingly,  denominated  a  pro- 
position universal  or  particular,  as  its  subject  merely  was  quanti- 
fied by  the  predesignation  some  or  all ;  and  where  a  proposition 
like,  AU  men  are  animals,  (in  thought,  some  animals),  was  con- 
verted into  the  proposition,  Sotm  animals  are  m^n,  (in  thought, 
all  men),  they  erroneously  supposed  that  it  lost  quantity,  was  re- 
stricted, and  became  a  particular  proposition. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  logicians  contemplated  the  re- 
conversion of  such  a  proposition  as  the  preceding ;  for  they  did 
not  (or  rarely)  give  the  name  of  conversio  per  acddens  to  the  case 
in  which  the  proposition,  on  their  theory,  was  turned  from  a  par- 
ticular into  a  universal,  as  when  we  reconvert  the  proposition, 
Sovne  animals  are  men,  into  the  proposition,  AU  men  are  ani- 
mxds.^    They  likewise  neglected  such  aflBrmative  propositions  as 

a  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  264. — ^Ed.    [A  Hub,  Logica,  t.  ii.  1.  i,  q.  i  c.  2,  p.  32.  For 

mistake  by   logiciaoB  in  general,  that  Aristotle  usee  the  terms  univencU,  and 

partial  conversion,  ^r  fi4ptt,  is  the  mere  partial  convertkn,   simply  to  express 

synonym  of  per  accidtns,  and  that  the  whether  the  wnverteni  is  an  universal  o^ 

former  is  so  used  by  Aristotle.   See  Val-  particular  proposition.    See  §  4  of  ihh 
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had  in  thought  both  subject  and  predicate  quantified  to  their 
whole  extent ;  aa,  AU  triangular  figure  is  trilateral,  that  is,  if 
expressed  as  understood,  AU  triam.gidar  is  aU  trilateral  figure, — 
AU  rational  is  risible,  that  is,  if  explicitly  enounced,  AU  rational 
is  all  risible  animal,  Aristotle,  and  subsequent  logicians,  had 
indeed  frequently  to  do  with  propositions  in  which  the  predicate 
was  taken  in  its  full  extension.  In  these  the  logicians, — ^but,  be  it 
observed,  not  Aristotle, — attempted  to  remedy  the  imperfection  of 
the  Aristotelic  doctrine,  which  did  not  allow  the  quantification  of 
the  predicate  to  be  taken  logically  or  formally  into  account  in 
affirmative  propositions,  by  asserting  that  in  the  obnoxious  cases 
the  predicate  was  distributed,  that  is,  fully  quantified,  in  virtue  of 
the  matter,  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  form,  (yi  materics,  nan  ratione 
foTTnos).  But  this  is  altogether  erroneous.  For  in  thought  we 
generally  do,  nay,  often  must,  fully  quantify  the  predicate.  In  our 
logical  conversion,  in  fact,  of  a  proposition  like  AU  men  are 
animals, — some  a/avmals,  we  must  formally  retain  in  thought, 
for  we  cannot  formally  abolish,  the  universal  quantification  of 
the  predicate.  We,  accordingly,  must  formally  aUow  the  propo- 
sition thus  obtained, — Som>e  animals  are  all  men. 

The  error  of  the  logicians  is  further  shown  by  our  most  naked 
logical  notation ;  for  it  is  quite  as  easy  and  quite  as  natural  to 
quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  predicate,  as  to  quantify  A,  B^  or  C^  as 
subject    Thus,  All  B  is  some  A ;  Some  Ais  aUB. 


A,  :B 


I  may  here  also  animadvert  on  the  counter  defect,  the  counter 

chapter  on  ConTenion,  {An.  Prior,,  i,  2),  ]e88,orfrom  less  to  greater,iaZva  veriiaU, 

where  particular  affirmatiyes  are  said  to  the  quality  of  the  termB  and  proposi- 

be  neceeaarily  converted,  iv  fi4ptu  tione  remaining  always  the  same.      So 

Contertio  per  acciden%  is  in  two  forms  Ridiger,  De  Sentu  Veri  et  FaUi,  p.  803. 

differently  defined  by  different  logicians.  The  second  is  that  of  logicians  in  gene- 

The  first  by  Boethiua,  by  tVhom  the  name  red,  where  the  quantity  of  the  proposi- 

was  originally  given,  is  that  in  which  the  tion  is  diminished,  the  quality  of  the 

quantity  of  the  proposition  is  contin-  propositions  and  terms  remaining  the 

gently  changed  either  from  greater  to  same,  9alva  veritateJl 
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error,  of  tlie  logicians,  in  their  doctrine  of  Negative  Propositions. 
In  negative  propositions  they  say  the  predicate  is  always  distri- 
buted,— always  taken  in  its  full  extensioiL  Now  this  is  altogether 
untenable.  For  we  always  can,  and  frequently  do,  think  the  pre- 
dicate of  negative  propositions  as  only  partially  excluded  from  the 
sphere  of  the  subject  For  example,  we  can  think,  as  our  naked 
diagrams  can  show, — All  men  are  not  some  animals,  that  is,  not 
irrational  animals.  In  point  of  fact,  so  often  as  we  think  a  sub- 
ject as  partially  included  within  the  sphere  of  a  predicate,  eo  ipso 
we  think  it  as  partially,  that  is,  particularly,  excluded  therefrom. 
Logicians  are,  therefore,  altogether  at  fault  in  their  doctrine,  that 
the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  i,e,  always  universal,  in  negative 
propositions.* 

But,  3*,  If  the  preceding  theory  be  true, — if  it  be  true  that  sub- 
ject and  predicate  are,  as  quantified,  always  simply  convertible, 
the  proposition  being  in  fact  only  an  enouncement  of  their  equa- 
tion, it  follows,  (and  this  also  is  an  adequate  test),  that  we  may  at 
will  identify  the  two  terms  by  making  them  both  the  subject  or 
both  the  predicate  of  the  same  proposition.  And  this  we  can  do. 
For  we  can  not  only  say — as  A  is  B,  so  conversely  B  is  A,  or  as 
All  men  are  some  animals,  so,  conversely,  Some  anim^  are  all 
Toen;  but  equally  say —  A  and  B  are  convertible,  or.  Convertible 
are  B  and  A;  All  men  and  some  animals  are  convertible,  (that  is, 

■m  [Melanohtlioii,  (Brotemata,  L.  ii.  />e  both  subject  and  predicate,  in   other 

Convertkme,  p.  516),  foUowed  by  bis  words,  to  the  whole  proposition, 
pupil  and  commentator  Strigelius,  {In       This  doctrine  is  altogether  erroneous. 

£rotemata,  pp.  676,  581),  and  by  Keck-  It  is  an  erroneous  theory  devised  to 

ermann,  {Sytt.  Log,  Mintu,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  Op.  explain  an  erroneous  practice.    In  the 

p.  222),  and  others,  thinks  that  <' there  first  place,  we  have  here  a  commutation 

is  a  greater  force  of  the  particle  none,  of  negation  with  quantification ;  and,  at 

(nttllutf  not  any),  than  of  the  particle  all,  the  same  time,  conyersion,  direct  con- 

(onwitf).    For,  in  a  universal  negative,  version  at  least,  wiU  not  be  said   to 

the  force  of  the  negation  is  so  spread  change  the  quality  either  of  a  negative 

OTer  the  whole  proposition,  that  in  its  or  affirmative  proposition.    In  the  se- 

conTersion  the  same  sign  is  retained,  (as  cond  place,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 

— No  star  U  eonwmed;   therefore,  no  negation  has  an  exclusive  or  even  gpreater 

Jlame  lohich  i$  eoMumed   U  a  star):  affinity  to  universal  than  to  particu- 

whereas  such  conversion  does  not  take  lar  quantification.    We  can  equally  well 

plaoe  in  a  universal  affirmative.*'    This  aky  not  tome,  not  cUl,  not  any  ;  and  the 

Strigelius  compares  to  the  difiTusion  of  reason  why  one  of  these  forms  is  pre- 

a  ferment  or  acute  poison ;  adding  that  ferred,  lies  certainly  not  in  any  attrao* 

the  affinnative  particle  is  limited  to  the  tion  or   affinity  to  the  negative  par* 

subject^  whilst  the  negative  extends  to  tide.] 

VOL.    II.  S 
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soToe  convertible  things),  or,  Convertible,  (that  is,  soma  convertible 
things),  are  some  animals  and  aU  men.  By  convertible,  I  meaa 
the  same,  the  identical,  the  congnient,  &c.a 


The  general  errors  in  regard  to  Conversion, — the  errors  from 
which  all  the  rest  proceed,  are — 

1^  The  omission  to  quantify  the  predicate  throughout. 

2^  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  did  not  belong  to  the  terms. 

3^  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  were  not  to  be  transposed 
with  their  relative  terms. 

4^  The  one-sided  view  that  the  proposition  was  not  equally 
composed  of  the  two  terms,  but  was  more  dependent  on  the  sub- 
ject than  on  the  predicate. 

5"",  The  consequent  error  that  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term 
determines  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  absolutely. 

a  [With  the  doctrine  of  Conversion  quantitatem  iia  largitur,  aut  eas  mntat, 

taught  in  the  text,  compare  the  foUow-  Bed  prout  repent,  ita  conyertit.     Ex 

ing    authorities  :  —  LaurentiuB    Valla,  quo  neoeasario   sequitur   oonverdonem 

Dialecticay  L.  ii.  c.  24,  f.  87.     Titius,  esse  uniformem  ac  omnea  propoaitiones 

An  Cogitandiy  (y.   Ridiger,  De  Sentu  eodem  plane  mode  conyertL     Per  ex- 

Veri  et  Falsi,  L.  ii.    a    i.    p.    232).  empla,  (1),  NuUua  h€mo  ett  lapU,  ergo, 

Reusch,  Systema  Logicum,  %  380,  p.  413  JS'ullut  lapU  e$t  koma,  (2),  Qwidam  homo 

ei  seq.,  ed.  1741.  HoUmanu,  Logica,  %  89,  non  at  medieus  {omnU),  ergo,  Medictu 

p.  172.     Ploucquet.    Fries,  Logik,  §  33,  non  est  homo  quuiam,  seu  Nullus  modieus 

p.  146.    E.  Reinhold,  LogHk,  §  117,  p.  est  homoquidam   .    .    .   (3),  Hie  PHths 

286.      Ancients  referred    to    by  Am-  non  est  doetus  {omnis),  eigo,  Omiuff  doc- 

monius,  In  De  Interp.,  c.  vii,  §  4,  f . . . .  tus  non  est  hie  Petrus    .    .    .    (4>,  Omnia 

PauluB  Vallius,  Logica,  t.   iL,  In  An,  homo  est  animal  (quoddam),  ergo,  Qmod- 

Prior,,  L.  L  q.  IL  c.  iv.]    [Valla  2.  e.  dam  animal  est  homo  (5),  Qnidam  homo 

says :  —**  Non  amplius  ac  latius  aooipitur  eurrit  (partiaUariter),  eigo,  Quidam  cur- 

prsedicatum  quam  subjectum.    Ideoque  rens  est  homo,  (6),  Hie  Patdus  est  doelvs 

cum  illo  oonverti  potest,  nt  omnis  homo  (quiiiam),  ergo,  Qnidam  doetus  est  hie 

est  animal :  non  utique  totum  genus  Paulus.    In  omnibus  his  exemplis  Bub> 

animal,  sed  aliqua  pars  h^jus  generis  .  .  jeotum  cum  sua  qoantltate  in  locum 

eigo,  A  liqua  pars  animalis  est  in  omni  prsBdioati,  et  hoc,  eodem  modo,  in  iUiua 

homine.     Item,  Quidam  homo  est  ani-  sedem  transponitur,  ut  nulla  penitua 

malf  scilicet  est  qwjedam  pars  animaUs,  ratio  sotida  appareat,  quare   oonyersi* 

eigo,  Qucedam  pars  animalis  est  quidam  onem  in  diyersas  species  diyellere  de- 

homo,  &c"     Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titius,  beamns.     Vulgo  tameii  aHter  sentiunt 

Ars  Cogitandi,  c  vii.  §  8  et  seq,,  p.  125.  quando  triplicem  oonyersionem,  nempe 

Lipsise,  1723  (first  ed.  1701).     "  Nihil  simplieem,  per  aecideu*,  ao  per  contra- 

autem  aliud  agit  Conyersio,  quam  ut  positionem,  adstruunt.   .   .   .   ESnimTero 

simpliciter   pnedicatum   et  subjectum  conyersio  per  aecidens  et  per  conlrapon- 

transponat,  hinc    nee  qualitatem    nee  tionem  gratis  asseritur,  nam  conyersio 
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6"*,  The  consequent  error  that  there  was  any  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  total  quantity  of  the  proposition. 

T*,  That  thoroughgoing  conversion  could  not  take  place  by  one, 
and  that  the  simple,  form. 

8^  That  all  called  in  at  least  the  form  of  Accidental  Conversion  ; 
all  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  certain  moods  remain  incon- 
vertible. 

9^  That  the  majority  of  logicians  resorted  to  Contraposition, 
(which  is  not  a  conversion  at  all) ;  some  of  them,  however,  as 
Burgersdyk,  admitting  that  certain  moods  still  remained  obstinately 
inconvertible. 

10^  That  they  thus  introduced  a  form  which  was  at  best  indi- 
rect, vague,  and  useless,  in  fact  not  a  conversion  at  aU. 

ll^  That  even  admitting  that  all  the  moods  were  convertible 
by  one  or  other  of  the  three  forms,  the  same  mood  was  convertible 
by  more  than  one. 

propodtionis  affirmantia  umversaliB  per-  Quo  pacio  id,  quod  intelligitur  in  prsedi- 
inde  simplex  eat  ac  ea  qua  universalia  catoidentificaturcumeo  quod  intelligitur 
nega&B  oonvertitur,  licet  post  earn  sub-  in  subjecto.  Siye  norun,  sive  non  norim 
jeotum  sit  particulare ;  conyeraioniB  prater  drculum  dan  quoque  alias  cur- 
enim  hie  nulla  culpa  est,  quae  quanti-  vBrum  species,  verum  tamen  est  guan- 
tatem,  qua  non  adest,  largiri  nee  potest  dam  lineam  curvam  sensu  comprehentivo 
neo  debet.  . .  .  Error  yulgaria  doctrinsd,  sumtam,  ense  omnem  drculum,  seu  cm' 
nisi  fallor,  inde  est,  quod  ezistimaverint  nem  circulam  esse  qvandam  lineam  cur- 
ad  conversionem  simplicem  requiri,  iU  yam."  Vallius,  I.  c.  **  Negatiyee  yero 
pradicatum  attuanat  tignwn  et  quaMita-  oonyertuntur  et  in  particulares  et  in 
tem  tubjeeti  .  .  .  Conyersionem  per  imiyersales  negatiyas ;  ut  si  dicamus, 
eontrapotitionem  quod  attinet,  &cile  os-  Socrates  non  est  lapis,  conyertens  illius 
tend!  potest  (1)  ezempla  heic  jactari  erit^  Aliquis  lapis  non  est  Socrates f  et 
soUta,  posse  conyerti  simpliciter;  (2)  Nullus  lapis  est  Socraies,  et  idem  di- 
conyersionem  per  contnapositionem,  re-  oendum  erit  de  omni  alia  simili  proposi- 
yera  non  esse  conyersionem;  interim  (3)  tione." — £d.] 

putatiyam  istam  conyersionem  non  in        [That  Uniyersal  Affirmative  Proposi- 

uniyersali  affirmante,  et  particulari  ne-  tions  may  be  oonyerted  simply,  if  their 

gante  solum,  sod  in  omnibus  potius  pro-  predicates  are   reciprocating,  see  Cor^ 

positionibus  locum  habere    .    .    .    e.^.,  yinus,  Instit,  PhiL  Bat.,  §  514.     lenae^ 

Qwoddam  animal  non  est  qvadrupeSf  er%o,  1742.      Baumgarten,    Logica,    §    280, 

Nullus  gvadrupes  est  animal  quoddam"  1765.  •  Scotus,  In.  An.  Pr.,  L.  i.  qu. 

See  the  criticism  of  the  doctrine   of  14.       Ulrich,    Instit.     Log.     et   Met., 

TiUus  by  Ridiger,  quoted  below,  p.  311.  §  i.  2,  177,  (1785).    Kreil,  LogiJc,  §§  46, 

Plouoquet,    Metkodus     CalcuUmdi    in  62,  (1789).     Isendoom,  Logica  Peripa- 

Logicis,  p.  49  (1763).  "  Intellectio  identi-  tctiea,  L.  iii.  c.  8,  pp.  480,  481.     Wal- 

tatis  subjeoti  et  prsDdioati  est  c^rmatio,  lis,  Logica,  L.  ii.  c.  7.     Zabarellsy  In, 

.    .    .     Omnis  circulus  est  linea  eurva.  An,  Prior.  Tabulce,  p.  148.    Lambert, 

Quae  propoeitio  logice  ezpressa  hsec  est :  De  Universaliori  Calculi  Idea,  %  2A  et 

— Omnis  circulus  est  qucedam  linea  curva.  seq.] 
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12^  That  all  this  mass  of  error  and  confusion  was  from  their 
overlooking  the  necessity  of  one  simple  and  direct  mode  of  con- 
version ;  missing  the  one  straight  road. 


We  have  shown  that  a  judgment  (or  proposition)  is  only  a 
comparison  resulting  in  a  congruence,  an  equation,  or  non-equa- 
tion of  two  notions  in  the  quantity  of  Extension ;  and  that  these 
compared  notions  may  stand  to  each  other,  as  the  one  subject  and 
the  other  predicate,  as  both  the  subject,  or  as  both  the  predicate  of 
the  judgment.  If  this  be  true,  the  transposition  of  the  terms  of 
a  proposition  sinks  in  a  very  easy  and  a  very  simple  process  ; 
whilst  the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  Conversion  is  superseded  as 
operose  and  imperfect,  as  useless  and  erroneous.  The  systons,  new 
and  old,  must  stand  or  fedl  with  their  doctrines  of  the  Conversion 
of  propositions. 

Thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  conversion 
applies  only  to  the  naked  terms  themselves: — the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  prejacent  interchange  places,  but  the  quantity 
by  which  each  was  therein  affected  is  excluded  from  the  move- 
ment ;  remaining  to  affect  its  correlative  in  the  subjacent  proposi- 
tion. This  is  altogether  erroneous.  In  conversion  we  transpose 
the  compared  notions, — ^the  correlated  terma  If  we  do  not,  ever- 
sion,  not  conversion,  is  the  result 


If,  (as  the  Logicians  suppose),  in  the  convertens  the  subject 
and  predicate  took  each  other's  quantity,  the  proposition  would 
be  not  the  same  relation  of  the  same  notions.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  the  converse  only  takes  place  when  the*  subject 
chances  to  have  an  equal  amount  or  a  less  than  the  predicate. 
There  must  be  at  any  rate  a  reasoning,  (concealed  indeed),  to 
warrant  it :  in  the  former. case — that  the  predicate  is  entitled  to 
take  all  the  quantity  of  the  subject,  being  itself  of  equivalent 
amount ;  in  the  second,  (a  reasoning  of  subaltemation),  that  it  is 
entitled  to  take  the  quantity  of  the  subject,  being  less  than  its 
own.  All  this  is  false.  Subject  and  predicate  have  a  right  to 
their  own,  and  only  to  their  own,  which  they  carry  with  them, 
when  they  become  each  other. 
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(d)  APPLICATION  OF  DOOTEINE  OF  QUANTIFIED 
PREDICATE  TO  PROPOSITIONS. 

(1).  New  Peopositional  Forms — Notation. 

Instead  of  four  species  of  Proposition  determined  by  the  Quantity 
and  Qualily  taken  together,  the  Quantity  of  the  Subject  being 
alone  considered,  there  are  double  that  number,  the  Quantity  of  the 
Predicate  being  also  taken  into  account 


Affirmative. 
(1)    [AfA]     C: 
(u)    [Afl]     C: 

(3)    [If A]    A, 
(iv)    [If  I]     C, 

N^atire. 
(v)    [EnE]    C: 

( A)  (A) 
(6)    [EnO]    C: 

(A)(1) 
(Tii)    [OnE]    B, 

COCA) 
(8)    [QnO]    C, 

(I)  (I) 


:  r  All  Triangle  ia  all  Trilateral  [fig.  1], 
,  A  All  Triangle  is  some  Figure  (A) 

[fig.  2]. 
:  C  Some  Figure  is  all  Triangle  [fig.  2]. 
-,  B  Some  Triangle  is  some  Equilateral 

(I)  [fig.  4]. 

:  D  Any  Triangle  is  not  any  Square  (E) 
[fig.  3].  _ 

,B  Any  Triangle  is  not  some  Equilateral 
[fig.  4]. 

:  C.  Some  Equilateral  is  not  any  Triangle 
(0)  [fig.  4]. 

iB  Some  Triangle  is  not  some  Equila- 
teral [fig.  4] .« 


•  [In  this  table  the  Roman  numerals 
distinguish  such  propositional  forms  as 
are  recognised  in  the  Aristotelic  or 
common  doctrine,  whereas  the  Arabic 
ciphers  mark  those  (half  of  the  whole) 
which  I  think  ought  likewise  to  be 
recognised.  In  the  literal  symbols,  I 
simplify  and  diBintricate  the  scholastic 
notation ;  taking  A  and  I  for  universal 
and  particular,  but,  extending  them  to 
either  quaUty,  marking  a£Srmation  by  f , 
negation  by  n,  the  two  first  consonants 


of  the  verbs  cffirmo  and  nego, — ^verbs 
from  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  Petrus 
Hispanus  drew,  respectively,  the  two  first 
vowels,  to  denote  his  four  complications 
of  quantity  and  quality.] ~2>ucttMum«, 
p.  686. 

[In  the  notation  employed  above,  the 
comma  ,  denotes  some;  the  colon  :  all; 
the  line  »— ^  denotes  the  affirmative 
copula,  and  negation  ia  expressed  by 
drawing  a  line  through  the  affirmative 
copula  m^  ;  the  thick  end  of  the  line 
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(2).  Quantity  of  Propositions— Definitudb  and 

Indepinitudk 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  ambignity,  vacillation,  and  uncertainty 
of  logicians  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Propositiona 

L  As  regards  what  are  called  indefinite  (aSu>pu7T0i  more  pro- 
perly indesignate  or  preindeeignate  prop(mtion8.  The  absence  of 
overt  quantification  applies  only  to  the  subject ;  for  the  predicate 
was  supposed  always  in  affirmatives  to  be  particular,  in  negatives  to 
be  universal  Beferring,  therefore,  only  to  the  indesignation  of  the 
subject : — ^indefinites  were  by  some  logicians,  (as  the  Greek  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle  (?),  Apuleius  apud  Waitz,  In  Org.  L  p. 
338,  but  see  Wegelin,  In  Aneponymi  Phil.  Syn.,  p.  588),  made 
tantamount  to  particulars:  by  others,  (as  Valla,  Dialectica,  L. 
ii.  c.  24,  f.  37),  made  tantamount  to  universals.  They  ought 
to  have  been  considered  as  merely  elliptical,  and  to  be  definitely 
referable  either  to  particulars  or  universals.* 

denotes  the  subject,  the  thin  end  the  predicate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  bj 

predicate,  of  Extension.    In  Intension  numerous  passages  in  papen  (not  print- 

the  thin  end  denotes  the  subject,  the  ed),  and  by  marginal  notes  on  books, 

thick    end    the    predicate.      Thus: —  written  at  various  periods  between  1 889- 

C:iwi^,Ais  read,  All  C  u  tome  A  40,andthedateof  his  illness,  July  1844, 

C  :*^:  D  is  read,  No  C  it  any  D.   The  when  he  was  compelled  to  employ  an 

Table  given  in  the  text  is  from  a  copy  amanuensis.  The  letters  in  round  brack- 

of  an  early  scheme  of  the  author's  new  ets,  (A)  and  (I),  are  the  vowels  finally 

Prepositional  Forms.     For  some  time  adopted  by  the  Author,  in  place  of  E  and 

after  his  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  a  0.    See  below,  p.  283,  Ed.] 
quantified  predicate.  Sir  W.  Hamilton        a  [That  Indefinite  propositions  are  to 

seems  to  have  used  the  vowels  E'and  be  referred  to  universals,  see  Purchot, 

O  in  the  formula  of  Negative  Proposi-  Instit  Phil.  Logica^  I.  §  ii.  c.  2,  pp.  124, 

tions;  and  the  full  period   (.)  as  the  125,  126.    Rottenbecdus,  Logica  Ckmr 

symbol  of  9ome  (indefinite  quantity).  In  traeta,  c.  vi.  p.  92,  (1560).     Baumeister^ 

the  college  session  of  1845-46,  he  had  ImI.  Phil.  Bat,  §  213.    J.  C.  Scaliger, 

adopted  the  comma  (,)  as  the  symbol  of  Exercitatumes,  Ex.  212,  §  2.     Drobisch^ 

indefinite  quantity.    As  the  period  ap-  Loffikf  §  39.    Neomagus,  Ad  Trapezun- 

pears  in  the  original  copy  of  this  table  tiwn,  f.  10.   To  be  referred  to  particular; 

as  the  symbol  of  tome,  its  date  cannot  see  Lovaniensee,  Com,  in  Ariet,  Dial,  pu 

be  later  than  1845.    The  comma  (,)  has  161.    Molinseus,  Elenhenta  Logica,  L.  I. 

been  substituted  by  the  Elditors,  to  adapt  c.  2.    Alex.  Aphzod,  In  A  n.  Prior.,  c.  iL 

the  table  to  the  Author's  latest  form  of  p.  19.    Benzinger,  Logica,  §  71.   Blither 

notation.  The  translation  of  its  symbols  universal  or  particular,    Keckermann, 

into  concrete  propositions,  affords  deci-  Opera,  p.  220.     AristoUe  doubts  :  see 

sive  evidence  of  the  meaning  which  the  An.  Prior,  Ia   I.  c.  27,  "§  7,   and  I>e 

Author  attached  to  them  on  the  new  Interp.  c.  7.      That  Indefinitude  is  no 

doctrina    That  this,  moreover,  was  the  separate  species  of  quantity,  see  Sohei- 

uniform  import  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  bier.  Opera  Logica,  p.  iii.  c.  6,  p.  443. 

prepositional  notation,  from  the  earliest  Qrsacus  Anonymus,  De  SyUogitmo,  L. 

development  of  the  theory  of  a  quantified  i.  c.  4,  f.  42.    Leibnitz,  Opera,  t  iv. 
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IL  A  remarkable  uncertaiiity  prevails  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  partiofolarity  and  its  signs, — some,  &a  Here  aome  may  mean 
some  only — so^ns  not  aU.  Here  some,  though  always  in  a  certain 
degree  indefinite,  is  definite  so  (slt  as  it  excludes  omnitude, — ^is  used 
in  opposition  to  ail.  Tins  I  would  call  its  Semirdefinite  meaning. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  may  mean  some  at  leasts — som^,  perhaps 
all.  In  this  signification  some  is  thoroughly  indefinite,  as  it  does 
not  exdttde  omnitade  or  totality.  This  meaning  I  would  call  the 
Indefinite. 

Now  of  these  two  meanings  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  used 
particularily  only  in  the  second,  or  thoroughly  Indefinite,  meaning. 
For  l"".  He  does  not  recognise  the  incompossibility  of  the  super- 
ordinate  and  subordinate.  2",  He  makes  aU  and  ov  ira?  or  particu- 
lar negative,  to  be  contradictories ;  that  is,  one  necessarily  true,  the 
other  necessarily  false.  But  tins  is  not  the  case  in  the  Semi-definite 
meaning.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  Universal  Negative,  and 
Particular  Affirmative. 

The  particularity, — ^the  some, — ^is  held  to  be  a  definite  some  when 
the  other  term  is  Definite,  as  in  ii  and  3,  in  6  and  viL  On  the 
other  hand,  when  both  terms  are  Indefinite  or  Particular,  as  in  iv. 
and  8,  the  soms  of  each  is  left  wholly  indefinite. 

The  quantification  of  definitvde  or  non-particularity  (:)  may 
designate  ambiguously  or  indififerently  one  or  other  of  three  con- 
oept&  l"",  It  may  designate  explicit  omnitude  or  totality ;  which, 
when  expressed  articulately,  may  be  denoted  by  (: :).  Thus — AU 
triangles  are  aU  trilaterals.  2%  It  may  designate  a  class  con- 
sidered as  undivided,  though  not  positively  thought  as  taken  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  this  may  be  articulately  denoted  by  (:.).  Thus 
— The  triangle  is  the  trilateral; — The  dog  is  the  latranL — 
(Here  note  the  use  of  the  definite  article  in  English,  Greek,  French, 
German,"  &c.)     3**,  It  may  designate  not  what  is  merely  imdivided, 

p.  iii  p.  123.    Fries,  System  der  Logik,  logical  import,  when  we  do  not  know 

§  80,  p.  137.     Ramus,  Schol,  Dial.^  L.  whether  aU,  or  wnu,  of  the  one  be  to 

vii  c.  2,  p.  457.     Downam,  In  Rami  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other.    £. 

IHid0ii.,  L.  ii  a  4,  p.  859.      Facoiolati,  Reinhold,  Logik,  §  88.   Anm.  2,  pp.  198, 

R%d.  Log.  p.  il  c.  iii,  p.  67.    Delari*  194.    Plouoquet,  Mtlhodus  Calculandi, 

Yii^,  NowtlU  Logiqw  Clauique,  L.  ii  pp.  48,  53,  ed.  1778.    Lambert,  Neua 

s.  ii  c.  8, 8.  580,  p.  834.  Organan,  I.,  §  285,  p^  148.] 

That   Indefinitude  has  sometimes  a  a  [On  e£fect  of  the  definite  article  and 
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though  divisible, — ^a  class,  but  what  is  indivisible, — an  individual ; 
and  this  may  be  marked  by  the  small  letter  or  by  (:  *) — ^Thos 
—  Socrates  is  the  hufbwnd  of  Xanthippe;  —  This  horse  is 
Bucephalus. 

In  like  manner  particularity  or  indefinitude  (,),  when  we  wish 
to  mark  it  as  thoroughly  indefinite,  may  be  designated  by  (%), 
whereas  when  we  would  mark  it  as  definitely  indefinite,  as  ex- 
cluding all  or  not  any,  may  be  marked  by  ('"). 

The  indefinites  (aopiarra)  of  Aristotle  correspond  sometimes  to 
the  particular,  sometimes  to  one  or  other,  of  the  two  kinds  of 
imiversals.* 

The  designation  of  indefinitude  or  paHiaalarity,  some  ( ,  or  «) 
may  mean  one  or  other  of  two  very  different  things. 

1^  It  may  mean  same  and  some  only,  being  neither  aU  nor  none, 
and,  in  this  sense,  it  will  be  both  affirmative  and  negative,  (,,). 

2^  It  may  mean,  negatively,  not  all,  perhaps  none,  some  at 
most;  affirmatively,  not  none,  perhaps  all, — some  at  least,  (, ,). 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  contemplate  only  the  second  mean- 
its  absence  in  different  languages,  in  re-  neralises.  If  we  would  use  mcM  gene- 
ducing  the  definite  to  the  indefinite,  rally,  we  must  not  prefix  the  article,  as 
see  Delarivi&re,  Logique,  §§  5S0,  581.         in  Greek,  German,  French,  &c.,  so  toeaUh, 

On  the  Greek  article,  see  Ammonius,    govemtnent,  &c.     But  in  definition  of 
In  De  Interp,  c.  vii.  f.  67  b.  hone,  &c.,  the  reverse,  as  the  dog,  {U 

On  use  of  the  Arabic  article  in  quan-    chien,  6  kIw,  &c.)  A  in  English  is  often 
tification,  see  Averroes,  De  Interp,,  p.    equivalent  to  any.] 
39,  ed.  1552 : —  a  [Logicians  who  have  marked  the 

"  Al  ia  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  Ha  Quantities  by  V^nite,  Ind^nUe,  &c. 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  like  manner  the  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.  c.  iv.  §  21,  and 
artides  in  other  languages,  sometimes  there  Alexander,  Pacius.  Theophns- 
have  the  power  of  uniyersal  predesigna-  tus,  (FWsciolati,  Rud,  Log.,  p.  L  c.  4; 
tions,  sometimes  of  particular.  If  the  p.  39.)  Ammonius,  In  De  Inter.,  f.  72  b. 
former,  then  they  have  the  force  of  con-  (Brandis,  Scholia,  p.  113.)  Stoics  and 
traries ;  if  the  latter,  then  the  force  of  Non-peripatetio  Logicians  in  general, 
sub-contraries.  For  it  is  true  to  say,  aZ,  see  Sext.  Empiricus,  Adv,  Log.,  §  98 
that  is,  ipte  homo  ts  white,  and  al,  that  et  seq.,  p.  476,  ed.  Fabricii ;  Diog. 
is,  ipse  homo  is  not  white;  that  is,  when  Laert.  Lib.  vii.  $eq.  71,  ubi  Menagiua. 
the  article  al  or  ha,  that  is,  ipte,  denotes  Downam,  In  Hami  DitUecHcam,  L.  IL 
the  designation  of  particularity.  They  c.  4,  p.  363,  notices  that  a  parti- 
may,  however,  be  at  once  false,  when  cular  proposition  "was  called  by  the 
the  article  al  or  ha  has  the  force  of  the  Stoics  ind^nite,  {h^purrop) ;  by  some 
universal  predesignation.''  (See  also  p.  Latins,  and  sometimes  by  Ramus  him- 
52  of  the  same  book.)      ^  self,  infinite ;  because  it  does  not  de- 

In  English  the  definit^artide  always  signate  some  certain  species,  but  leaves 
defines, — renders  definite, — but  some-  it  uncertain  and  indefinite.**  Hurtado  de 
times  individualises,  and  sometimes  ge-    Mendosa,  Dup.  Log,  et  Met.,  t.  i  d.  iv.  § 
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ing.  The  reason  of  this  perhaps  is,  that  this  distinction  only 
emerges  in  the  consideration  of  Opposition  and  Immediate  Infer- 
ence, which  were  less  elaborated  in  the  former  theories  of  Logic ; 
and  does  not  obtrade  itself  in  the  consideration  of  Mediate  Infer- 
ence, which  is  there  principally  developed.  On  the  doctrine  of  the 
logicians,  there  is  no  opposition  of  subaltemation ;  and  by  Aris- 
totle no  opposition  of  subaltemation  is  mentioned.  By  other 
logicians  it  was  erroneously  introduced.  The  opposition  of  Sub- 
contraries  is,  likewise,  improper,  being  precarious  and  not  between 
the  same  thinga  Aristotle,  though  he  enumerates  this  opposition, 
was  quite  aware  of  its  impropriety,  and  declares  it  to  be  merely 
verbal,  not  reaL« 

By  the  introduction  of  the  first  meaning  of  some,  we  obtain  a 
veritable  opposition  in  Subaltemation ;  and  an  inference  in  Sub- 
contrariety,  which  I  would  call  Integration. 

(3.)  Opposition  op  PROPosmoNa 

Propositions  may  be  considered  under  two  views ;  according  as 
their  particularity,  or  indefinitude,  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
indefinite,  unexclusive  even  of  the  definite ;  some,  meaning  some 
cU  least,  some,  perhaps  aU,  some,  perhaps  not  any;  or  definite 
indefinitude,  and  so  exclusive  of  the  definite ;  some,  meaning  some 
at  most, — soms  only, — some  not  aU,  &c.  The  latter  thus  excludes 
omnitude  or  totality,  positive  or  negative ;  the  former  does  not. 
The  former  is  the  view  promulgated  as  alone  contemplated  by 
Aristotle ;  and  has  been  inherited  from  him  by  the  Logicians,  with- 
out thought  of  increase  or  of  change.  The  latter  is  the  view  which 
I  would  introduce ;  and  though  it  may  not  supersede,  ought,  I 
think,  to  have  been  placed  alongside  of  the  other. 

Causes  of  the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelic  system  alone : — 
1°,  To  allow  a  harmony  of  Logic  with  common  language ;  for 
language  eliding  all  that  is  not  of  immediate  interest,  and  the 
determination  of  the  subject-notion  being  generally  that  alone 
intended,  the  predicate  is  only  considered  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought 
to  cover  the  subject,  that  is,  to  be  at  least  co-extensive  with  it. 

2, p.  114,  havtimenaoB,InAri8t.IH(U.,'p.  a  On  both  f onns  of  Opposition,  see 
161.  HoUinaim,Xc!gptca,p.173.  Boethiiis,  Scheibler,  [Opera  Logica^  §  ill.,  de  Pro- 
Optra, 'p.^iS,   "ReuBchfSyit.  Log.,'p.  42i.  patUUmihu,  c  zi.  p.  4S7|  and  above, 
Eflser,  Logik,  §  68.    WeisB,  Logik,  §§  149,  vol  1.  p.  261.— Ed.] 
150.  So  Kieeowetter,  Logik,  §§  102, 108.] 
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But  if  we  should  convert  the  terms,  the  inadequacy  would  be 
brought  to  light 

2"*,  A  great  number  of  notions  are  used  principally,  if  not  ex- 
dusively,  as  attributes,  and  not  as  subjects.  Men  are,  consequently, 
very  commonly  ignorant  of  the  proportion  of  the  extension  be- 
tween the  subjects  and  predicates,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
combining  into  propositions. 

3^  In  regard  to  negatives,  men  naturally  preferred  to  attribute 
positively  a  part  of  one  notion  to  another  than  to  deny  a  pait 
Hence  the  unfrequency  of  negatives  with  a  particular  predicate^ 

On  the  doctrine  of  Semi-definite  Particularity,  I  would  thus 
evolve  the  Opposition  or  Incompossibility  of  propositions,  neglect- 
ing or  throwing  aside  (with  Aristotle)  those  of  SvhaUernation 
and  Svb-contrariety,  but  introducing  that  of  Inconsistency. 

Incompossibility  is  eitUfir  of  propositions  of  the  same,  or  of  dif- 
ferent, quality.  Incompossible  propositions  differing  in  quality  are 
either  Contradictories  without  a  mean, — no  third, — that  is,  if  one  be 
true  the  other  must  be  false,  and  if  one  be  false  the  other  must  be 
true ;  or  Contraries  with  a  mean, — a  third, — ^that  is,  both  may  be 
false,  but  both  cannot  be  trua  Incompossible  propositions  of  the 
same  quality  are  Inconsistents,  and,  like  Contraries,  they  have  a 
mean,  that  is,  both  may  be  false,  but  both  cannot  be  trua 

Contradictories  are  again  either  simple  or  complex.  The  simple 
are  either,  1°,  Of  Universals,  as  imdivided  wholes;  or,  2**,  Of  In- 
dividuals, as  indivisible  parts.a 

The  complex  are  of  universals  divided,  as  4 — 6. 

Contraries,  again,  which  are  only  of  divided  universals,  are  1"*, 
Bilateral,  as  1—6 ;  or,  2^  Unilateral,  as  1—6,  1—7,  2—6,  3—5 ; 
or,  3^  Cross,  as  2—7,  3—6. 

Inconsistents  are  either,  l"*.  Affirmatives  ;  or,  2*^,  Negatives.  Af- 
firmatives, as  1 — 2,1 — 3,2 — 3.  Negatives,  as  6 — 6,6 — 7.  The  pro- 
positions 6 — 7  are  sometimes  Inconsistents,  sometimes  Consistents. 

All  the  other  prepositional  forms,  whether  of  the  same  or  of 
different  qualities,  are  Compossible  or  Unopposed. 

The  differences  in  Compossibility  of  the  two  schemes  of  Indefin- 
ite and  Definite  particularity  lies,  1^,  in  the  whole  Inconsistents  ; 
2°,  in  two  Contraries  for  Contradictories.    I"",  According  to  the 

a  Qeneral  tenus,  used  u  individual    Man  ii  not  mortal.    So  that  there  are 
tenxLB,  when  opposed  to  each  other,  may    three  kinds  of  contradictoriea 
be  contnuiiotories,  as  Afan  tf  mortal, 
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former,  all  affirmative  and  aU  negative  propositions  are  consistent, 
whereas  in  the  latter  these  are  inconsistent,  1 — 2,  1 — 3,  2 — 3 ; 
among  the  affirmatives,  and  among  the  negatives,  5 — 6,  6 — 7. 
(As  said  before,  6 — 7  is  in  both  schemes  sometimes  compossible, 
and  sometimes  incompossible).  2^  Two  incompossibles,  to  wit, 
2 — 7, 3 — 6,  which,  on  the  Aristotelic  doctrine,  are  Contradictories, 
are  in  mine  (Contraries. 

The  propositional  form  4  is  consistent  with  all  the  affirmatives ; 
8  is  not  only  consistent  with  all  the  negatives,  but  is  compossible 
with  every  other  form  in  universals.  It  is  useful  only  to  divide  a 
class,  and  is  opposed  only  by  the  negation  of  divisibility. 

By  adopting  exclusively  the  Indefinite  particularity,  logicians 
threw  away  some  important  immediate  inferences ;  those,  to  wit,  l^ 
From  the  affirmation  of  one  some  to  the  negation  of  another,  and 
vice  versa;  and,  2°,  From  the  affirmation  of  one  inconsistent  to  the 
negation  of  another.  V,  Thus,  on  our  system,  but  not  on  theirs, 
affirming  oilman  to  be  some  animal,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
no  man  is  som^  {other)  animal;  affirming  that  som^e  animal  is  all 
man,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  some  {other)  animal  is  not  any 
man  ;  affirming  som^  m^n  are  some  blocks,  {Negroes),  we  are  en- 
titled to  say  that  {sam^)  som^  men  are  not  some  {other )  blacks, 
{Hindoos),  and  also  that  {other)  some  men  are  not  the  {sams)  soms 
blacks.  And  so  backwards  from  negation  to  affirmation.  This 
inference  I  woidd  call  that  of  [Integration]. 

2^  Affirming  all  m^n  are  soms  animals,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer  the  denial  of  the  propositions,  all  men  are  all  animals,  some 
men  are  all  animals.    And  so  in  the  negative  inconsistents. 

Affirmatives. 

1.)  Toto-total      =  Afa  =  All     —  is  all     — . 

ii.)  Toto-partial  =  Afi  =  All      —  is  some  — .  (A) 

3.)  Parti-total     =  Ifa  =  Some  —  is  all      — . 

iv.)  Parti-partial  =  Ifi    =  Some  —  is  some  — .  (L) 

Negatives. 

V.)  Toto-total      =  Ana  =  Any  —  is  not  any    — .     (E) 
6.)  Toto-partial  =  Ani  =  Any  —  is  not  some  — . 
viL)  Parti-total     =  INA   =  Some  —  is  not  any    — .    (0) 
8.)  Parti-partial  =  Ini     =  Some  —  is  not  some  — . 
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(e)  SYLLOGISMS. 

Obsebyations  on  the  Mutual  Eelation  of  Syllogistic 
Tebms  in  Quantity  and  Quality. 

General  Canon. — What  worst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate, 
subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term, 
with  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively  related ;  that  relation 
subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. 

There  are  only  three  possible  relations  of  Terms,  (notions,  repre- 
sentations, presentations). 

1**,  The  relation  of  Toto-totai  Coindusion,  (coidentity,  absolute 
convertibility  or  reciprocation)  (AfA). 

2°,  The  relation  of  Toto-totai  Coexclusion,  (non-identity,  abso- 
lute inconvertibility  or  non-reciprocation)  (AnA). 

3",  The  relation  of  Incomplete  Coinclvsion,  which  iuvolves  the 
counter-relation  of  Incomplete  Coexdusion,  (partial  identity  and 
non-identity,  relative  convertibility  and  non-convertibility,  reci- 
procation, and  non-reciprocation).  This  is  of  various  orders  and 
degrees. 

a)  Where  the  whole  of  one  term  and  the  part  of  another  are 
coinclusive  or  coidentical  (Afl).  This  I  call  the  relation  of 
toto-parttal  coindusion,  bs  AH  men  are  some  animals.  This 
necessarily  involves  the  counter-relation  of  toto-partial  coexdu- 
sion  (AnI),  as  Any  man  is  not  some  animal.  But  the  con- 
verse of  this  affirmative  and  negative  affords  the  relations  of 

b)  Parti-total  Coindusion  (IfA),  and  Coexdusion  (InA),  as 
Some  animal  is  all  man,  Sows  animal  is  not  any  man, 

c)  There  is  still  a  third  double  relation  under  this  head,  when 
two  terms  partiaUy  include  and  partially  exclude  each  other  (Ifl 
Inl),  as  Soms  womsn  are  som^  authors,  and  Some  womsn  are 
not  some  authors.  This  relation  I  call  that  of  Parti-partial 
Coindusion,  and  Parti-partial  Coexdusion. 

Of  these  three  general  relations,  the  first  is  [technically  styled] 
the  best ;  the  second  is  the  worst ;  and  the  third  is  intermediate. 

Former  logicians  knew  only  of  two  worse  relations, — a  particular, 
worse  than  a  imiversal,  affirmative,  and  a  negative  worse  than  an 
affirmative.    As  to  a  better  and  worse  in  negatives,  they  knew 
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nothing  ;  for  as  two  negative  premises  were  inadmissible^  they  had 
no  occasion  to  determine  which  of  two  negatives  was  the  worse  or 
better.  But  in  quantifying  the  predicate,  in  connecting  positive 
and  negative  moods,  and  in  generalising  a  one  supreme  canon  of 
syllogism,  we  are  compelled  to  look  further,  to  consider  the  inverse 
procedures  of  affirmation  and  negation,  and  to  show  (e.g.  in  v.  a. 
and  VL  b.,  ix.  &  and  z.  b),  how  the  latter,  by  reversing  the  former, 
and  turning  the  best  quantity  of  affirmation  into  the  worst  of 
negation,  annuls  all  restriction,  and  thus  apparently  varies  the 
quantity  of  the  conclusion.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  show 
the  whole  order  of  best  and  worst  quantification  throughout  the 
two  qualities,  and  how  affirmation  commences  with  the  whole  in 
Inclusion  and  Negation,  with  the  parts  in  Exclusion,  a 

Toto-total, 

p     .^     .  '  )  Identity  or  Coinclosion. 

Parti-partial. 
Parti-partial,1 

Toto.p'^J,    Non-identityorCoexclusion. 
Toto-total.     J 

As  the  negation  always  reduces  the  best  to  the  worst  relation, 
in  the  intermediate  relations  determining  only  a  commutation  from 
equal  to  equal,  whilst  in  both,  the  symbols  of  quantity,  in  their  in- 
verse signification,  remain  externally  the  same ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  quantification  of  the  conclusion  will  rarely  be  apparently  diffe- 
rent in  the  negative,  from  what  it  is  in  the  corresponding  positive, 
mood.  There  are,  indeed,  only  four  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
negative  from  the  positive  conclusions,  and  these  all  proceed  on  the 
same  principle — viz.  in  v.  &  and  vi.  b.,  in  ix.  a.  and  x.  b.  Here 
the  particular  quantification  of  the  positive  conclusions  disappears 
in  the  negative  moods.  But  this  is  in  obedience  to  the  general 
canon  of  syllogism, — "  that  the  worst  relation  subsisting  between 
either  extreme  and  the  middle,  should  subsist  between  the  extremes 
themselves."  For  what  was  the  best  relation  in  the  former,  becomes 
the  worst  in  the  latter;  and  as  affirmation  comes  in  from  the 
greatest  whole,  whilst  negation  goes  out  from  the  least  part,  so,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  some  of  the  one  may  become  the  not  any  of  the 

a  See  Magentinus,  (in  Brandis,  Scholia,  p.  118,  and  there  the  Platonics.) 
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other.  There  is  here,  therefore,  manifestly  no  exception.  On  the 
contrary  this  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  luiiversal  applicabi- 
lity of  the  canon  under  every  change  of  circumstances.  The  canon 
would,  in  fact,  have  been  invalidated,  had  the  apparent  anomaly 
not  emerged. 


L  Terms  each  totally  coinclu- 
sive  of  a  third,  are  totally  co- 
inclusive  of  each  other. 


IL  Terms  each  parti-totally 
coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
ally coinclusive  of  each  other. 


IIL  A  term  totally,  and  a 
term  parti-totally,  coinclusive  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coin- 
clusive of  each  other. 


IV.  A  term  parti-totally,  and 
a  term  totally,  coinclusive  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coinclu- 
sive of  each  other. 


V.  A  term  totally,  and  a  term 
totopartially,   coinclusive  of  a 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclu- 
sive,  and  a  term  totally  coin- 
clusive, of  a  third,  are  totally 
coexdusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclu- 
sive, and  a  term  totally  coex- 
dusive, of  a  third,  are  totally 
coexdusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  co- 
exclusive,and  a  term  parti-totally 
coinclusive,  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
ally coexdusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coin- 
clusive, and  a  term  parti-totally 
coexdusive,  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially coexdusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  totally  coexdusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coin- 
clusive, of  a  third,  are  toto-parti- 
ally coexdusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexdu- 
sive, of  a  third,  are  toto-partially 
coexdusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  co- 
exclusive,  and  a  term  totally  co** 
indusive,  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
totally  coexdusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  co- 
inclusive,  and  a  term  totally  co- 
exclusive,  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
totally  coexdusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  totally  coexdusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coin- 
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third,  are  parti- totally  coinclu-    elusive,  of  a  third,  are  totally 
siye  of  each  other.  coexdosive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coindusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coez- 
elusive,  of  a  third,  are  parti-totally 
ooexclusive  of  each  other. 

VI.  A  term  toto  -  partially,  a)  A  term  toto- partially  co- 
and  a  term  totally,  coindusive  exdusive,  and  a  term  totally  co- 
of  a  third,  are  toto -partially  inclusive,  of  a  third,  are  toto-par- 
coindusive  of  each  other.  tially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  co- 
inclusive,  and  a  term  totally  co- 
exclusive,  of  a  third,  are  totally 
coexclusive  of  each  other. 

VII.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a)  A  term  parti-totally  co- 
a  term  partially,  coindusive  of  a  exdusive,  and  a  term  partially 
third,  are  partially  coindusive  coindusive,  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
of  each  other.  ally  coexdusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  co- 
inclusive,  and  a  term  partially 
coexdusive,  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially coexclusive  of  each  other. 

VIII.  A  term  partially,  and  a  a)  A  term  partially  coexdu- 
term  parti-totally,  coindusive  of  sive,  and  a  term  parti-totally  co- 
a  third,  are  partially  coindusive  inclusive,  of  a  third,  are  partially 
of  each  other.  coexdusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coindu- 
sive, and  a  term  parti-totally  co- 
exclusive,  of  a  third,  are  partially 
coexdusive  of  each  other. 

IX.  A  term  totally,  and  a  a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive, 
term  partially,  coindusive  of  a  and  a  term  partially  coindusive, 
third,  are  partially  coindusive  of  of  a  third,  are  parti-totally  co- 
each  other.  exdusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coindusive, 
and  a  term  partially,  coexclusive 
of  a  third,  are  partially  coexclu- 
sive of  each  other. 

X.  A  term  partially,  and  a  a)  A  term  partially  coexdu- 
term  totally,  coindusive  of  a    sive,  and  a  term  totally  coinclu- 
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third,  are  partially  coinclusive  of   sive  of  a  third,  are  partially  co- 
each  other.  exclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coinclu- 
sive, and  a  term  totally  coexclu- 
sive,  of  a  third,  are  toto-partially 
coexclusive  of  each  other. 

XI.  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a)  A  term  parti-totally  coex- 
a  term  toto-partially,  coinclusive  elusive,  and  a  term  toto^parti- 
of  a  third,  are  parti-totally  co-  ally  coinclusive,  of  a  third,  are 
inclusive  of  each  other.  parti-totally  coexclusive  of  each 

other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coin- 
clusive, and  a  term  toto-partially 
coexclusive,  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

XII.  A  term  toto-partially,  a)  A  term  toto-partially  coex- 
and  a  term  parti-totally,  coinclu-  elusive,  and  a  term  parti-totally 
sive  of  a  third,  are  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of  a  third,  are  toto- 
coindusive  of  each  other.  partially    coexclusive    of    each 

other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  co- 
inclusive,  and  a  term  parti-totally 
coexclusive,  of  a  third,  are  toto- 
partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 


t/).-OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  A  QUANTIFIED 

PREDICATE  CONSIDERED. 

(1).  Genebal. 

BCATEBIAL  AKD  FOBMAL.— THEIB  DISTINCTIOK. 

But  it  is  requisite,  seeing  that  there  are  such  misconceptions 
prevalent  on  the  point,  to  determine  precisely,  what  is  the  formal 
which  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Logic,  and  which  Logic  gua- 
rantees, and  what  the  material  which  Kes  without  the  domain  of 
Logic,  and  for  which  Logic  is  not  responsible.  This  is  fortunately 
easy. 

VOL.  IL  T 
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Logic  knows, — stakes  cognisance  of,  certain  general  relations; 
and  from  these  it  infers  certain  others.  These  and  these  alone  it 
knows  and  guarantees ;  and  these  are  formal  Of  all  beyond  these 
forms  or  general  relations  it  takes  no  cognisance,  affords  no  assur- 
ance ;  and  only  hypothetically  says, — If  the  several  notions  applied 
to  these  forms  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  these  forms, 
then  so  and  so  is  the  result.  But  whether  these  notions  are  rightly 
applied,  that  is,  do  or  do  not  bear  a  certain  reciprocal  dependence, 
of  this  Logic,  as  Logic,  knows  nothing.  Let  ABC  represent  three 
notions,  A  containing  B,  and  B  containing  C ;  in  that  case  Logic 
assures  us  that  C  is  a  part  of  B,  and  B  a  part  of  A ;  that  A  contains 
G ;  that  C  is  a  part  of  B  and  A.  Now  all  is  formal,  the  letters 
being  supposed  to  be  mere  abstract  symbols.  But  if  we  apply  to 
them, — fill  them  up  by, — the  three  determinate  notions, — Animal 
— Man — Negro,  we  introduce  a  certain  matter,  of  which  Logic  is 
not  itself  cognisant;  Logic,  therefore,  merely  says, — If  these  notions 
hold  to  each  other  the  relations  represented  by  A  B  G,  then  the 
same  results  will  follow ;  but  whether  they  do  mutually  hold  these 
relations, — ^that,  as  material,  is  extra-logical  Logic  is,  therefore, 
bound  to  exhibit  a  scheme  of  the  forms,  that  is,  of  the  relations  in 
their  immediate  and  mediate  results,  which  are  determined  by  the 
mere  necessities  of  thinking, — by  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought ; 
but  it  is  bound  to  nought  beyond  this.  That,  as  material,  is  beyond 
its  jurisdiction.  However  manifest,  this  has,  however,  been  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  and  the  Tnaterial  has  been  currently  passed 
off  in  Logic  as  the  formal. 

But  further.  Logic  is  bound  to  exhibit  this  scheme  full  and  nn- 
exclusive.  To  lop  or  limit  this  in  conformity  to  any  circumstance 
extrinsic  to  the  bare  conditions, — ^the  mere  form,  of  thought,  is  a 
material,  and,  consequently,  an  illegitimate  curtailment.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  aberrations  of  common  language  as  a  model, 
would  be  at  once  absurd  in  itself,  and  absurd  as  inconsistent  even 
with  its  own  practica  And  yet  this  double  absurdity  the  Logic 
now  realised  actually  commits.  For  while  in  principle  it  avows 
its  allegiance  to  thought  alone  ;  and  in  part  it  has  overtly  repudi- 
ated the  elisions  of  language ;  in  part  it  has  accommodated  itself 
to  the  usages  of  speech,  and  this  also  to  the  extent  from  which  even 
Grammar  has  maintained  its  freedom.  Grammar,  the  science  pro- 
per,— the  nomology,  of  language,  has  not  established  ellipsis  as  a 
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third  law  bedde  Concord  and  Government ;  nor  has  it  even  allowed 
Concord  or  Government  to  be  superseded  by  ellipsis.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  law,  though  not  externally  expressed  in  language,  was 
still  internally  operative  in  thought.  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  the 
science  proper,— ^the  nomology,  of  thought,  has  established  an  im- 
perative ellipsis  of  its  abstract  forms  in  conformity  to  the  precari- 
ous ellipses  of  outward  speech  ;  and  this,  although  it  professes  to 
look  exclusively  to  the  internal  process,  and  to  explicate, — ^to  fill 
up  what  is  implied,  but  not  stated,  in  the  short  cuts  of  ordinary 
language.  Logic  has  neglected, — ^withheld, — ^in  feet  openly  sup- 
pressed, one-half  of  its  forms,  (the  quantification  of  the  predicate 
universally  in  affirmatives,  particularly  in  negatives),  because 
these  forms,  though  always  operative  in  thought,  were  usually 
passed  over  as  superfluous  in  the  matter  of  expression. 

Thus  has  logic,  the  science  of  the  form,  been  made  hitherto  the 
slave  of  the  matter,  of  thought,  both  in  what  it  has  received  and  in 
what  it  has  rejected.  And  well  has  it  been  punished  in  its  servi- 
tuda  More  than  half  its  value  has  at  once  been  lost,  confusion 
on  the  one  hand,  imperfection  on  the  other,  its  lot ;  disgust,  con- 
tempt, comparative  neglect,  the  consequence.  To  reform  Logic, 
we  must,  therefore,  restore  it  to  freedom ; — emancipate  the  form 
from  the  matter ; — we  must,  1^  Admit  nothing  material  under 
the  name  of  formal,  and,  2"*,  Eeject  nothing  formal  under  the 
name  of  material.  When  this  is  done.  Logic,  stripped  of  its  acci- 
dental deformity,  walks  forth  in  native  beauty,  simple  and  com- 
plete ;  easy  at  once  and  useful 

It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  quantities  of  the  Predicate  de- 
nounced by  logicians  are  true  logical  forms. 

The  logicians  have  taken  a  distinction,  on  which  they  have  de- 
fended the  Aristotelic  prohibition  of  an  overt  quantification  of  the 
predicate ;  the  distinction,  to  wit,  of  the  formaly  in  opposition  to 
the  Tno^moZ,— of  what  proceeds  vi  formoe,  in  contrast  to  what 
proceeds  vi  materics.  It  will  be  requisite  to  determine  explicitly 
the  meaning  and  application  of  these  expressions^  for  every 
logical  process  is  formal,  and  if  the  logicians  be  correct  in  what 
they  include  under  their  category  of  materiaiy  the  whole  system 
which  I  would  propose  in  supplement  and  correction  of  theirs, 
must  be  at  once  surrendered  as  untenable. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  is  not  established,  in  terms  at 
least,  by  Aristotle.  On  the  contrary,  although  the  propositional 
and  syllogistic  relations  which  he  recognises  in  his  logical  precept 
be  all  formal,  he,  as  indeed  all  others,  not  unfrequently  employs 
some  which  are  only  valid,  say  the  logicians,  vi  nuUerice,  and  not 
ratione  formcdj  that  is,  in  spite  of  Logia 

But  here  it  is  admitted,  tiliat  a  distinction  there  tnily  ns  ;  it  is, 
consequently,  only  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  ascertain  its 
import.    What  then  is  meant  by  these  several  principles  ? 

The  answer  is  easy,  peremptory,  and  unambiguoua  All  that  is 
formalj  is  true  as  consciously  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought ; 
all  that  is  material,  is  true,  not  as  necessitated  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  but  as  legitimated  by  the  conditions  and  probabilities  dis- 
coverable in  the  objects  about  which  we  chance  to  think.  The  one 
is  a  priori,  the  other  a  posteriori  ;  the  one  is  necessary,  the  other 
contingent ;  the  one  is  known  or  thought,  the  other  unknown  or 
unthought 

For  example ;  if  I  think  that  the  notion  triangle  contains  the 
notion  trUateraX,  and  again  that  the  notion  trilateral  contains  the 
notion  triangle;  in  other  words,  if  I  think  that  each  of  these  is 
inclusively  and  exclusively  applicable  to  the  other ;  I  formally  say, 
and,  if  I  speak  as  I  think,  must  say — AU  triangle  is  aU  trilateral 
On  the  other  hand, — ^if  I  only  think  that  all  triangles  are  trilateral, 
but  do  not  think  all  trilaterals  to  be  triangular,  and  yet  say, — AU 
triangle  is  all  trilateral,  the  proposition,  though  materially  true, 
is  formally  false. 

Again,  if  I  think,  that  this,  that^  and  the  other  iron-attracting 
stones  are  same  magnets,  and  yet  thereon  overtly  infer, — AU 
magnets  attraot  iron;  the  inference  is  formally  felse,  even  though 
materially  not  untrua  Whereas,  if  I  think  that  this,  that,  and  the 
other  iron-attracting  stones  are  aU  magnets,  and  thence  conclude, — 
AU  magnets  attract  iron  ;  my  conclusion  is  formally  true,  even 
should  it  materially  prove  false. 

To  give  the  former  example  in  an  abstract  notation  :  If  I  note 
C :  w»- :  T>  I  may  formally  convert  the  proposition  and  state 
r  :  fci  :  0.  But  if  I  note  C :  m  T,  I  cannot  formally 

convert  it ;  for  the  r  naay  mean  either :  r  or  ,  r  ;  and  if  I  do, 
the  product  may  or  may  not  be  true  according  as  it  is  acddentaUy 
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applied  to  this  or  that  particular  matter.     As  to  the  latter  ex* 
ample :  C,  m  :  (m  m'  m/  &c)  ;■  :  r 


This  syllogism  is  formally  legitimate.    But,  to  take  the  following 

antecedent :  this,  if  formally  drawn,  warrants  only,  (1),  a  particular 

conclusion  ;  and  if,  (2),  a  imiversal  be  drawn,  such  is  logically  null: 

C,  ■  :  (m  m'  m'"  &c.)  :  m,  r 

1.    

2.   

This  being  the  distinction  of  formal  and  material, — ^that  what 
is  formally  true,  is  true  by  a  subjective  or  logical  law ; — that  what 
is  materially  true,  is  true  on  an  objective  or  extra-logical  condition ; 
the  logicians,  with  Aristotle  at  their  head,  are  exposed  to  a  double 
accusation  of  the  gravest  character.  For  they  are  charged : — l"*. 
That  they  have  excluded,  as  material,  much  that  is  purely  formal ; 
2^  That  they  have  included,  as  formal,  much  that  is  purely  material 
Of  these  in  their  order. 

1°,  I  shall  treat  of  this  under  the  heads  of  AfSrmative  and  of 
Negative  propositions. 

Of  the  four  AfiSrmative  relations  of  concepts,  as  subject  and 
predicate ;  to  witr— 1,  The  Toto-total ;  2,  The  Toto-paHial ;  3,  The 
Partir-Total ;  4,  The  Parti-Partial ;  one  half  (1,  3)  are  arbitrarily 
excluded  from  logic.  These  are,  however,  relations  equally  neces- 
sary, and  equally  obtrusive  in  thought,  with  the  others ;  and,  as 
formal  realities,  equally  demand  a  logical  statement  and  considera- 
tioa  Nay,  in  this  partial  proceeding,  logicians  are  not  even  self- 
consistent  They  allow,  for  example,  the  toto-jpartial  dependency 
of  notions,  and  they  allow  of  their  conversion.  Yet  though  the 
terms,  when  converted,  retain,  and  must  retain,  their  original  re- 
lation, that  is,  their  reciprocal  quantities ;  we  find  the  logicians, 
after  Aristotle,  declaring  that  the  predicate  in  affirmative  proposi- 
tions is  to  be  regarded  as  particular ;  howbeit,  in  this  instance, 
where  the  toto-partial  is  converted  into  the  parti'totai  relation, 
their  rule  is  manifestly  falsa  When  I  enounce, — AU  man  is 
animal,  I  mean, — and  the  logicians  do  not  gainsay  me, — AU  rnan 
is  some  animal.    I  then  convert  this,  and  am  allowed  to  say, — 

a  For  an  explanation  of  the  notation    gism,  see  below,  Appendix  XI. — Eix 
here  employed,  in  reference  to  Syllo- 
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Sonie  animal  is  man.  Bnt  I  am  not  allowed  to  say,  in  words, 
though  I  say, — indeed  must  say,  in  thought, — Som>e  animai  is 
aU  man.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  there  is  an  old  traditionary 
rule  in  Logic,  which  prohibits  us  in  all  cases,  at  least  of  aflSrmatiye 
propositions,  to  quantify  the  predicate  universally ;  and  to  estab- 
lish a  reason  for  this  exclusion,  the  principle  of  materiality  has 
been  called  in.  But  if  all  is  formal  which  is  necessitated  by  thought, 
and  if  all  that  is  formal  ought  to  find  an  expression  in  Logic,  in 
that  case,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  notion,  when  it  stands 
as  predicate,  may  be,  ought,  indeed,  on  demand,  to  be,  enounced, 
no  less  explicitly  than  when  it  stood  as  subject.  This  quantifica- 
tion is  no  more  material  on  the  one  alternative  than  on  the  other ; 
it  is  formal  in  botL 

In  like  manner,  the  toto-total  relation  is  denounced.  Bnt  a 
similar  exposition  shows  that  notions,  thought  as  reciprocating  or 
coequal,  are  entitled,  as  predicate,  to  have  a  universal  quantifica- 
tion, no  less  than  as  subject,  and  this  formally,  not  materially.^ 

In  regard  to  the  four  Negative  relations  of  terms, — 1.  The  Toto- 
total,— 2.  The  Toto-partial^—S.  The  Parti-totai,—4.  The  Parti- 
partial;  in  like  manner,  one  half,  but  these  whoUy  different 
classes,  (3,  4),  are  capriciously  abolished.  I  say  capriciously ;  for 
the  relations  not  recognised  in  Logic  are  equally  real  in  thought^ 
as  those  which  are  exclusively  admitted.  Why,  for  example,  may 
I  say,  as  I  think, — Som^  animxd  is  not  any  m>an  ;  and  yet  not 
say,  convertibly,  as  I  still  think, — Any  man  is  not  some  anim>alt 
For  this  no  reason,  beyond  the  caprice  of  logicians,  and  the  elisions 
of  conmion  language,  can  be  assigned.  Neither  can  it  be  shown, 
as  I  may  legitimately  think, — 8om£  animal  is  not  some  animal, 
(to  take  an  extreme  instance),  that  I  may  not  formally  express  the 
same  in  the  technical  language  of  reasoning. 

In  these  cases,  to  say  nothrug  of  others,  the  logicians  have, 
therefore,  been  guilty  of  extruding  firom  their  science  much  that 
is  purely  formal ;  and  this  on  the  untenable  plea,  that  what  is 
formal  is  material 

a  It  is  hardly  requiBite  to  notice  the  opinion  is  explicitly  renounced  by  the 

blundering  doctrine  of  some  authors,  acuterlogiciansjwhen  they  have  chanced 

that  the  predicate  is  materially  quantified,  to  notice  the  absurdity.— See  Fonseca, 

eyen  when  predesignated  as  universal  Instit.  Dial.  L  vL,  e.  20. 
It  is   Bu£5cient  to  observe   that   this 
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(2).  Special. 

Ti^o  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  nniversal  quantification 
of  the  predicate.  It  is  said  to  be— l"*,  False ;  2'',  If  not  false, 
useless. 

L  The  first  objection  may  be  subdivided  into  two  heads,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  attempted  to  establish  it,  a),  on  material ;  b),  on 
formal,  grounds.    Of  these  in  their  order : — 

a).  This  ground  seems  to  be  the  only  one  taken  by  Aristotle, 
who,  on  three  (perhaps  on  four)  different  occasions  denounces  the 
universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  (and  he  but  implicitly 
limits  it  to  affirmative  propositions),  as  "  alwaya  untrue.'*^  The 
only  proof  of  this  unexdusive  denunciation  is,  however,  one  special 
example  which  he  gives  of  the  falsity  emerging  in  the  proposition, 
— AU  man  is  cdl  animal.  This  must  be  at  once  confessed  false ; 
but  it  is  only  so  materially  and  contingently, — ^argues,  therefore, 
nothing  for  the  formal  and  necessary  illegitimacy  of  such  a  quanti- 
fication. As  extra-logical,  this  proof  is  logically  incompetent ;  for 
it  is  only  because  we  happen,  through  an  external  knowledge,  to 
be  aware  of  the  relations  of  the  concepts,  man  and  animal,  that 
the  example  is  of  any  import.  But,  because  the  universal  quanti* 
fication  of  the  predicate  is,  in  this  instance,  materially  false,  is  such 
quantification,  therefore,  always  formally  illegal  ?  That  tins  is  not 
the  case,  let  us  take  other  material  examples.  Is  it,  then,  materially 
£Gtlse  and  formally  incompetent,  to  think  and  say, — All  human  is 
aU  rational, — All  rational  is  all  risible, — AU  risible  is  all  capo- 
He  of  admiration, — AU  trilaleral  is  all  triangular, — All  trian- 
gular is  all  figure  wiik  its  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles,  &c.  ? 
Or,  employing  Aristotie*s  material  example,  is  it  untrue,  as  hei 
asserts,  to  say — Some  animal  is  all  man;  and  this  either  coUeo- 
tively, — A  part  of  the  class  animal  is  the  whole  of  the  class  man, 
— or  distrHmtively, — Some  several  animal  is  every  several  man. 

But  the  absurdity  of  such  a  reasoniDg  is  further  shown  by  the 
fiftct,  that  if  it  were  cogent  at  all,  it  would  equally  conclude  against 
the  validity  of  the  universal  quantification  of  the  subject.  For 
this  proposition  is  equally  untrue  (employing  always  Aristotie's 
own  material  example),— ^U  animal  is  man. 

After  this,  it  may  the  less  surprise  us  to  find  that  Aristotle 

m  See  below,  p.  298.— Ed. 
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silently  abandons  his  logical  canon,  and  adheres  to  troth  and  natnre. 
In  fact,  he  frequently  does  in  practice  virtually  quantify  the  predi- 
cate, his  common  reasonings  often  proceeding  on  the  reciprocation 
or  coeztension  of  subject  and  predicate.  Nay,  in  his  logical 
system,  he  expressly  recognises  this  coextension ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  overtly  supply  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  his  doctrines 
of  Induction  and  of  Demonstration  proper  have  no  logical  nota- 
tion ;  and,  unless  we  covertly  suppose  it,  they  are  actually  arrested. 
His  definitions  of  the  Universal,  as  severally  given  in  his  Prior 
and  Posterior  Analytics,  are,  in  this  respect,  conflictive.  In  the 
former,  his  universal,  (known  in  the  schools  as  the  Universale 
Prioristicum),  explicitly  forbids,  whereas  the  latter,  (the  Univer^ 
sale  Posterioristicmn  of  the  schoolmen),  implicitly  postulates,  the 
quantification  of  the  predicata 

b).  The  defect  in  the  polemic  of  their  master  was  felt  by  his 
followers.  They,  accordingly,  in  addition  to,  but  with  no  correc- 
tion of,  Aristotle's  doctrine,  argue  the  question  on  broader  ground ; 
and  think  that  they  disprove  the  formal  validity  of  such  quantifi- 
cation by  the  following  reasoning.  Overlooking  the  case,  where 
the  subject  is  particularly,  the  predicate  universally,  quantified,  as 
in  the  instance  I  have  just  given,  they  allege  the  case  of  what  are 
called  reciprocating  propositums,  where  both  subject  and  predicate 
are  taken  in  their  utmost  extension,  vi  materia^,  as  subsequent 
logicians  '  say,  but  not  Aristotle.  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the 
example,  AU  man  is  all  risiUe,  they  assert  that  the  overt  quanti- 
fication of  the  predicate  is  inept,  because,  the  all  as  applied  to 
the  subject  being  distributively  taken,  every  individual  man,  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  &c.,  would  be  all,  (that  is,  the  whole  class),  risible. 
This  objection  is  only  respectable  by  authority,  through  the  greats 
the  all  but  unexdusive,  number  of  its  allegers ;  in  itself  it  is  futUe. 

Terms  and  their  quantifications  are  used  either  in  a  distributive, 
or  in  a  collective,  sensa  It  will  not  be  asserted  that  any  quantifi- 
cation is,  per  se,  necessarily  collective  or  necessarily  distributive ; 
and  it  remains  to  ascertain,  by  rule  and  relation,  in  which  signi- 
fication it  is,  or  may  be,  employed.  Now  a  general  rule  or  postu- 
late of  logic  is, — That  in  the  same  logical  unity,  (proposition  or 
syllogism),  the  same  term  or  quantification  should  not  be  changed 

t^  [See,  for  example,  Pacius,  In  An,  In  An,  Prior ,  L.  L,  c  9,  and  aboye,  p. 
Prior,  L.  i.,  o.  5,  p.  184.     Alexander,    274,  note  a,  tub.  Jin.] 
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in  import.^  If,  therefore,  we  insist,  as  insist  we  ought,  that  the 
qiumtification  here,  aU,  should  be  used  in  the  same  proposition 
in  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  as  applied  to  the  one  term,  collec- 
tively  or  distributively,  it  should  be  so  applied  likewise  to  the 
other,  the  objection  Mis.  Thus  taken  coUectivdy: — All,  (that 
is,  the  whole  dass),  man  is  all,  (that  is,  the  whole  doss),  risible, 
the  proposition  is  valid.  Again,  taken  distributively : — AU,  (that 
is,  every  several),  man  is  all,  (that  is,  every  several),  risible,  the 
proposition  is,  in  like  manner,  legitimate.  It  is  only  by  violating 
the  postulate, — That  in  the  same  logical  unity ^  the  same  sign  or 
word  should  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  objection  applies ; 
whereas,  if  the  postulate  be  obeyed,  the  objection  is  seen  to  be 
absurd 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  in  confutation  of  the 
general  doctrine,  that  in  Reciprocating  propositions  the  predicate  is 
taken  in  its  full  extent,  vi  Tnaterice.  In  the  first  place,  this  doc- 
trine was  not  promulgated  by  Aristotle ;  who  frequently  allowing, — 
frequently  using, — such  propositions,  implicitly  abandons  the  rule 
which  he  explicitly  lays  down  in  regard  to  the  non-predesignation 
of  the  predicate  by  a  universal  In  the  second  place,  apart  from 
authority,  such  doctrine  is  in  itself  unfounded.  For  as  form  is 
merely  the  necessity  of  thought,  it  is  as  easy  to  think  two  notions 
as  toto-totally  coinciding,  (say,  triangle  and  trilateral),  as  two 
notions  toto-partially  and  parti-totally  coinciding,  (say,  triangle 
BJiAfigv/re),  Accordingly,  we  can  equally  abstractly  represent  their 
relations  both  by  geometric  quantities,  (lines  or  figures),  and  by 
purely  logical  symbols.     Taking  lines : — the  former  i  ;  the 

latter  l  ,    Taking  the  symbols,  the  former  C  :  MiMi^i^  :  r ; 

the  latter  A,  ^i  :  B.     But  if  the  reciprocation  were  deter- 

mined by  the  mere  matter,  by  the  object  contingently  thought 
about,  all  abstract  representation  would  be  impossible.  So  much 
for  the  first  objection, — that  the  universal  quantification  of  the 
predicate  woidd,  at  least  in  affirmative  propositions,  be  falsa 

IL  As  to  the  second  objection,  that  such  quantification  would 
be  useless  and  superfiuous,  disorderly,  nay  confusive,  this  only 
manifests  the  limited  and  one-sided  view  of  the  objectors,  even 
though  Aristotle  be  at  their  head. 

•  See  above,  p.  258.— Ed. 
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Is  it  useless  in  any  case,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  error  be 
refdted,  tmth  established  ?    And  in  this  case : — 

1°,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive,  that  the  doctrine  of  Expon- 
Mes,  as  they  are  called,  shonld  be  brought  back  from  anomaly 
and  pain  to  ease  and  order, — that  propositions  Exclusiye  and 
Exceptive,  now  passed  over  for  their  difficulty,  and  heretofore 
confessedly  studied  as  "  opprobria  and  excruciations,''  should  be 
shown  to  be,  not  merely  reducible  by  a  twofold  and  threefold  tor- 
tuosity, through  eight  genera  and  eight  rules,  but  simple,  though 
misunderstood,  muiifestations  of  the  universal  quantification  of 
the  predicate  ?  * 

2^  Is  it  useless  to  demonstrate  that  every  kind  of  proposition 
may  be  converted,  and  not  some  only,  as  maintained  by  Aristotle 
and  the  logicians?  And  is  it  disorderly  and  confusive,  in  all 
cases,  to  abolish  the  triple  (or  quadruple)  confusion  in  the  triple 
(or  quadruple)  processes  of  Conversion,  and  to  show,  that  of  these 
processes  there  is  only  one  legitimate,  and  that,  the  one  simple  of 
the  whole  ? 

3°,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confdsive  to  abolish  the  complex  confu- 
sion of  Mood  and  Figure,  with  all  their  array  of  rules  and  excep- 
tions, general  and  special ;  and  thus  to  recall  the  sdenoe  of  reason- 
ing to  its  real  unity  ? 

4"^,  Is  it  useless  and  superfluous  to  restore  to  the  science  the 
many  forms  of  reasoning  which  had  erroneously^  ineffectually,  and 
even  inconsistently,  been  proscribed  ? 

5°,  Is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  prove,  that  all  judgment,  and, 
consequently,  all  reasoning,  is  simply  an  equation  of  its  terms,  and 
that  the  difference  of  subject  and  predicate  is  merely  arbitrary  ? 

6^  In  fine,  and  in  sum,  is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  vindicate 
Logic  against  the  one-sided  views  and  errors  of  logicians,  to  recon- 
cile the  science  with  truth  and  nature,  and  to  reestablish  it,  at 
once,  in  its  amplitude  and  simplicity  ? 

(gr.) — HiSTOBICAL  NOTICBS  OP  DOCTBINE  OF 

Quantified  Pbedicatk 

I. — Abistotle. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  make  one  extract  from  Aristotle  in  iUus- 

a  See  aboye,  p.  261. — ^Ep. 
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tration  of  his  doctrine  upon  this  point,  and  I  select  th6  following 
passage  from  his  Categories,  c.  y.  §  7. 

"  Further,  the  primary  substances,  [irpcSrcw  ovaiaiy — ^individual 
existences]) — because  they  are  subjects  to  all  the  others,  and  as  all 
the  others  are  predicated  of,  or  exist  in,  them, — are,  for  this  reason, 
called  svbstancea  by  pre-eminence.  And  as  the  primary  sub- 
3tauces  stand  to  all  the  others,  so  stands  the  Species  to  the  Genus. 
For  genera  are  predicated  of  species,  hut  not,  eo^iversely,  species 
of  genera;  so  that  of  these  two,  the  species  is  more  a  substance 
than  the  genus/' 

Ammonius.  wKo  has  nothing  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gate- 
gories  relative  to  the  above  passage  of  Aristotle,  states,  however, 
the  common  doctrine,  with  its  reasons,  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  Commentary  on  Porphyry's  Introduction,  (£  29,  ed.  Aid. 
1546). 

''  But  confining  ourselves  to  a  logical  consideration,  it  behoves 
ns  to  inquire, — of  these,  which  are  subjected  to,  which  predicated 
of,  the  others ;  and  to  be  aware,  that  Genera  are  predicated  of 
Differences  and  Species,  but  not  conversely.  These,  as  we  have 
said,  stand  in  a  certain  mutual  order, — the  genus,  the  difference, 
and  the  species ;  the  genus  first,  the  species  last,  the  difference  in 
the  middle.  And  the  superior  must  be  predicated  of  the  inferior ; 
for  to  predicate  the  inferior  of  the  superior  is  not  allowabla  If, 
for  example,  we  say, — AU  man  is  animal,  the  proposition  is  true ; 
but  if  we  convert  it,  and  say, — All  animxd  is  mem,  the  enounce- 
ment  is  false."  Again,  if  we  say, — All  horse  is  irrational,  we  are 
right ;  but  if  conversely  we  say, — AU  irrational  is  horse,  we  are 
wrong.  For  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  make  a  subject  of  the  acci- 
dental. Hence  is  it  incompetent  to  say  that  Animal  is  man,  as 
previously  stated." 

[Categ.  ch.  ii.  §  1. 

''  When  one  thing  is  predicated  of  another  as  of  its  subject,  all 
that  is  said  [truly]  of  the  predicate  will  be  said  [truly]  also  of 

a  The  converse  of  a  true  proposition  animal^  and,  A  U  horte  is   gome  irra» 

is  always  true;   but  the  false  proposi-  tumal.     Convert  these, — Some  animal 

tions  which  are  here  given,  as  conver-  ia  all  man,  and,  Some  irrational  it  all 

aions  of  the  true,  are  not  conversions  horae;  the  truth  remains,  but  the  one- 

at  all      The  true  propositions,  if  ex-  sided  doctrine  of  the  logicians  is  ez^ 

pUcitly  stated,  are, — All  man  ia  mme  ploded. 
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the  subject  Thus  man  is  predicated  of  this  and  that  man,"  and 
animal  of  m,an  ;  animal  will  therefore  be  predicated  of  this  and 
that  individual,  for  this  and  that  individual  is  both  man  and 
animal." 

De  Interpret,  a  vii  §  2-4. ;  see  also  c.  x. 

"  To  enounce  something  of  a  universal  universally,  I  mean  as, 

AU  or  every  man  is  white,  No  man  is  white. 

To  enounce  something  of  universals  not  universally,  I  mean  as, 
Man  is  white,  Man  is  not  white;  for  whilst  the  term  man 
is  universal,  it  is  not  used  in  these  enouncements  as  universal. 
For  ail  or  every  (rras)  does  not  indicate  the  universal  [itself], 
but  that  [it  is  applied  to  a  subject]  imiversally.  Thus,  in 
reference  to  an  universal  predicate,  to  predicate  the  universal,  is 
not  true.  For  no  aflSrmation  is  true,  in  which  the  universal  is 
predicated  [of  an  universal  predicate],  as,  A  U  or  every  man  is  ali 
or  every  animal.*'  (See  Ammonius,  Boethius,  Psellus,  Magentinus, 
&c). 

Prior  Analytics,  Bk.  I.  c.  27,  §.  9.  "The  consequent  [i.e.  the 
predicate]  is  not  to  be  taken  as  if  it  wholly  followed  [from  the 
antecedent,  or  subject,  exclusively].  I  mean,  for  example,  as  if 
ail  [or  every]  animal  [were  consequent]  on  man,  or  aU  [or  every] 
science  on  music.  The  consequence  simply  [is  to  be  assumed],  as 
in  our  propositions  has  been  done ;  to  do  otherwise  (as  to  say  that 
aU  [or  every]  mun  is  ail  [or  every]  anim/ii,  or  that  justice  is 
all  [or  every]  good,  is  useless  and  impossible ;  but  to  the  antece- 
dent [or  subject]  the  all  or  [every]  is  prefixed." 

Posterior  analytics,  B.  I.  c.  xiL  §  10.  "The  predicate  is  not 
called  aU  [or  every  ] ;  [that  is,  the  mark  of  universality  is  not 
annexed  except  to  the  subject  of  a  proposition]. 

In  refutation  of  Aristotle's  reasoning  against  the  universal  pre- 
designation  of  the  predicate — ^it  will  equally  disprove  the  universal 
predesignation  of  the  subject.  For  it  is  absurd  and  impossible  to 
say.  All  animal  is  man;  AU  {every)  immortal  is  the  soid ; 
All  pleasure  is  health;  AU  science  is  music;  AU  motion  is 
pleasure.^  But  in  point  of  fact  such  examples  disprove  nothing ; 
for  all  universal  predesignations  are  applicable  neither  to  subject 

m  [For  the  rU  here,  as  elsewhere,  de-  /3  Examples  from  Wegelin,  In  Greg, 
notes  the  individuum  tigfwtum,  not  the  Aneponymi  Comp.  PhU.  Synt.  L.  i^.  a 
individuum  vagum.]  1,  p.  478 ;  L.  vl  c  1,  p.  673. 
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nor  predicate,  nor  to  both  subject  and  predicate — ^are  tlwugkU  not 
things;  and  so  are  bS!l predesignations ;  therefore,  &c.  It  is  only 
marvellous  that  such  examples  and  such  reasoning  could  satisfy  the 
acutest  of  intellects;  that  his  authority  should  have  imposed  on 
subsequent  logicians  is  less  wonderfuLoJ 

Quantification  of  Predicate — ^Aristotle. 

1.  Admits  that  syllogism  mental  not  oral  {An.  Post.  I  10).  This 
to  be  borne  in  mind. 

2.  That  individual  is  never  predicated,  {Cat.  c.  2),  refuted  by  re- 
ciprocation of  singular,  {An.  Pr.  ii.  23,  §  4). 

3.  That  affirmative  universal  not  [to]  be  added  to  predicate,  incom- 
patible with  what  he  says  of  reciprocation,  {in  An.  Pr.  ii.  cc. 
22  and  23  aiibi).    That  his  custom  to  draw  universal  condu- 

a  And  here  I  may  correct  an  error,  as  which,  I  am  confident,  was  intended  by 

I  conceive  it  to  be,  which  has  descended  Aristotle. 

from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent  in-        There  are  only  two  grounds  of  inter- 

terpreters  of   the   Organon,  and  been  pretation.    The  rule  must  be  expounded 

adopted  implicitly  by  logicians  in  gene-  in  consistency — 1^,  With  itself ;  2%  Must 

nd.     It  is  found  in    Alexander    and  be  with  the  analogy  of  Aristotelic  usage. 
Ammonius,  as  in  Trendelenbui*g,  Saint-        1^.  On  the  former  ground,  the  com- 

Hilaire,  and  Waits;  nor  indeed,  as  far  mon  doctrine  seems  untenable;  for  what 

as  I  Icnow,  has  it  ever  been  caUed  in  Aristotle  declares  to  be  identical,  by  that 

question  during  the  intervaL    It  regards  doctrine  becomes  dififerent,  nay  opposed, 

the  meaning  of  the  definition  elevated  An  inferior  concept  may  be  in  a  higher 

into  a  two-fold  'axiom,  the  este  in  toto,  whole  or  class,  either  partially  or  totally ; 

ftc.,  and  diet  de  omni,  &c.,  toward  the  and  the  definition  on  the  prevalent  in- 

conclusion  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  terpretation  virtually  runs — ''  To  say 

first  book  of  the  Prior  Analytica.    Th  94  that  one  thing  is  all  or  part  in  the  whole 

iy  Z\^  tlvat  fr€por  lr4p^  ftal  rh  Kvrh  of  another,  and  to  say  that  this  other 

wayrhs  KceniyopuffBmOivr4pov$^€poyr€A'  is  predicated  of  it  unexdusively,  are 

r6v  iffrtp.  This,  with  its  ambiguity,  may  convertible."    Had  Aristotle,  therefore, 

be  thus  literally,  however  awkwardly,  used  the  expression  in  the  signification 

translated  :— "  But    [to  say]  that   one  attributed  to  him,  he  must,  to  avoid  the 

thing  it  in  a  tohole  other,  and  [to  say]  contradiction,  have  said  —  T^   9h  vw 

that  one  thing  is  predicated  of  aU  an-  th^pov  4v  tXi^  cTmu  Mp^  K.r.\<,    ("  But 

olA«r,are  identical." — Now,  the  question  to  say  that  one  thing  is  oZ^  in  a  whole 

arises, — ^What  does  Aristotle  here  mean  other,"  &c.) 

by  "  a  whole  other  V*  for  it  may  signify,  2^  On  the  second  ground,  it  may, 
either  the  class  or  higher  notion  imder  however,  be  answered,  that  the  ambi- 
which  an  inferior  concept  comes,  or  the  guity  of  the  word,  as  it  stands,  is  super- 
inferior  concept  itself,  of  which,  as  of  a  seded,  its  signification  being  determined 
subject,  the  higher  is  predicated.  The  by  other  passages.  I  join  issue  ;  and  on 
former  is  the  sense  given  by  all  the  this  ground  am  well  content  to  let  the 
commentators;    the   latter,  the  sense  question  be  decided. 
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sions  in  Third  Figure  and  affinnative  in  Second"  with  allow- 
ance of  simple  conversion  in  certain  nniversal  affirmatives. 
4.  That  particular  not  in  negative  predicate,  absurd  in  ov  ira9> 
non  omnia, 

Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Predesignation. 

l"*,  How  can  Aristotle,  on  his  doctrine,  make  universal  terms  taken 
indifferently,  or  without  predesignation,  be  tantamount  to  parti- 
culars?   {An,  Prior,  I  c  4,  §  13,  Org,  Pacii,  p.  135,  aiibi), 

2°,  An.  Prior,  1,  c.  27,  §  7.  He  says,  as  elsewhere,  "  a  proposi- 
tion being  indefinite,  [preindesignate],  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  be 
universal ;  when,  however,  it  is  definite,  [predesignate],  that  is 
manifest."    Contrast  this  statement  with  his  doctrine  of  the  all, 

y,  There  are  syllogisms  in  Aristotle,  which  are  only  vaUd 
through  the  quantity  of  the  predicate.^ 

4°,  Aristotle  requires,  though  he  does  not  admit,  the  universal 

In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  I  attri-  saying,  that  one  thing  is  another,  as  in  a 

bute  to  the  expression,  "  10^0^  other  " —  claas,  that  it  is  so  tmexclusively,  or  tuU- 

that  is,  whole  subject  or  inferior  notion,  verscUly,     Compare  An,  Pr,  I.  iv,  §§  2, 

is,  in  short,  in  strict  conformity  with  3,10.    On  this  interpretation,  Dam  and 

Aristotle's  ordinary  language.      There  Ferh  would  then  be  annulled ;  a  special 

are,  I  admit,  sundry  passages  in  his  logi-  result  which  ought  to  have  startled  the 

eal  writings,  where  the  term  whole  is  logicians  into  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy 

clearly  used  as  synonymous  with  elate  of  the  received  doctrine  in  general.  (See, 

or highernotum ;  as,  to  limit  ourselves  tvutor  omnium^  Pacius,  in  his  relative 

to  the  Prior  Analytics,  in  Boole  I.  iv.,  §  Notes  and  Commentary.) 

2 ;  and  II.  L  §  4.    But,  every  tingle  text,  That  doctrine  must,  therefore,  be  aban- 

in  which  the  term  whole  appears  in  this  doned,  and  the  rule  reduced  to  a  defini- 

relation,  is  overruled  by  more  than  five  tion,  read  in  the  following  signification  : 

oihert,  in  which  it  is  no  less  clearly  ap-  — ''  But  to  say  that  one  thing  it  in  the 

plied  to  denote  the  totality  of  a  lower  whole  of  another,  €U  in  a  tubject,  and  to 

notion,  of  which  a  higher  is  predicated —  predicate  one  thing  univertally  of  another^ 

passages  in  which  the  word  whole  (i\os)  are  merely  various  expressions  of  the 

is  used  convertibly  with  all  (tot).     See  same  meaning."    This,  in  fact,  is  just 

for  example,  iln.  Pr,  II.  ii.,  §  5,  §  16 — ^liL  the  preliminaxy  explanation  of  the  two 

§  5,  §  7  {hit.)y  §  13  (6u.),  §  14,  §  15 — iv.  §  ordinary  modes  of  stating  a  proposition, 

6  {hit,),  §  8,  §  10,  §  12  (6u.)---xxii.  §  7,  §  subsequently  used  by  Aristotle.   Here,in 

8 — xxiii.  §  4.  both  convertibles,  he  descends  from  ex- 

But  in  the  second  place,  (and  this  is  tension  to  comprehension,  from  the  pre* 

directly  subversive  of  the  oounter-opi-  dicate  to  the  subject ;  and  the  ingenious 

nion,  even  in  the  principal  of  the  few  exposition  by  the  commentators,  old  and 

fmssages  where  the  term  whole  is  used  new,  of  the  inverse  intention  of  the  phi« 

for  elast),  the  lower  notion  may  be  in  losopher  in  the  two  clauses,  must  be  re- 

or  under  the  higher,  only  particularly;  garded  as  erroneous, 

and  this  manifestly  shows  that  Aristotle  a  See  below,  p.  346. — Ed. 

could  not  possibly  mean,  by  merely  ^  See  below,  p.  846. — Ed. 
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predesignation  of  the  predicate  in  his  syllogism  of  InductioiL  Vide 
An.  Prior.,  L.  ii,  c.  23,  §  4t,  Orgarion  Pacii,  p.  399.  Compare 
also  his  doctrine,  p.  396.) 


IL  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book 
of  the  Prior  Analytics,  and  in  reference  to  the  second  passage  of 
Aristotle,  states  as  follows : 

"  And  in  the  book  of  Enou/ncement  Aristotle  e3q>lains,  why  he 
there  says : — '  that  to  predicate  the  universal  of  a  uniyersal  predi- 
cate is  not  true ;  for  there  will  be  no  proposition,  if  in  it  we  pre* 
dicate  the  universal  of  the  universal,  as.  All  man  i$  aU  animal.' 
He  repeats  the  same  also  here ;  showing,  how  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  thus  to  express  the  consecution,  [of  higher  from  lower 
notions] ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  impossible. 
For  it  is  impossible,  that  aU  m^n  should  be  aU  anim^d,  as 
[useless  to  say,  (a-xprfarov  ctTretv  must  have  dropt  out)],  that  aU 
man  is  ail  risible.  We  must  not,  therefore,  apply  the  all  to  the 
consequent,  [or  predicate],  but  to  that  from  which  it  follows,  [or 
subject].  For  mun  is  to  be  taken  universally,  as  that  from  which 
animal  follows,  supposing  this  to  be  the  consequent  of  aU  man. 
Thus  shall  we  obtain  a  stock  of  universal  propositions.  The  process 
is  the  same,  in  making  man  the  consequent  on  its  proper  ail; 
but  man  is  not  consequent  on  ail  biped,  but  on  all  rational* 

"The  words,  'as  we  express  ourselves,"  mean — ^as  we  express 
ourselves  in  common  us&ga  For  we  say,  that  ail  man  is  simply, 
animal,  and  not  ail  animal,  and  that  ail  pleasure  is  natural,  not 
aU  natural;  prefixing  the  aU,  not  to  the  consequent,  but  to  the 
subject  from  which  the  predicate  follows."  (Edd,  Aid,,  t  100  a ; 
Junt.,  £  122  a ;  Compare  Aid.,  £  86  a ;  Jwnt.,  £  105  a) 

ni — ^Ammonitjs  Hermit 

Ammonius  Hermise,  In  de  Interp.  c.  vii.  §  2.  (Aldine  edi- 
tions, of  1503,  sig.  C.  viL  59,  of  1546,  ff.  70,  74). 

"  In  these  words  Aristotle  inquires : — ^Whether,  as  the  an- 
nexation of  the  affirmative  predesignation  (npoo'OiopLa'fJios)  to  the 
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subject  constitates  one  distinct  dass  of  propositions,  the  same 
annexation  to  the  predicate,  may  not,  likewise,  constitute  another ; 
and  he  answers,  that  the  supposition  is  absolutely  groundless. 
Thus  the  enouncement — aU  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every)  ani- 
mal, (iras  av6p<tmo<;  ttSj/  ^oiov  earC) ;  asserts  that  each  rn^an  is 
all  animal — as  horse,  ox,  &c.  But  this  proposition  is  impos- 
sible ;  as  is  shown  by  Aristotle  in  his  here  omitting  the  word 
'  true/  For  no  affirmation  can  be  true,  in  which  the  uniyersal  is 
predicated  of  a  universal  predicate  ;  that  is,  in  which  the  universal 
predesignate  is  added  to  a  universal  predicate ;  as  when  we  say 
that  man  (of  whom  all,  or,  as  he  says,  universally,  animal  is 
predicated),  is  not  simply  animal,  but  all  animal.  He,  therefore, 
teaches,  that  such  an  affirmation,  as  utterly  untrue,  is  utterly  in- 
competent.      

"  Neither  does  Aristotle  allow  the  predesignation  some  to  be 
annexed  to  the  predicate,  that  propositions  may,  thereby,  become 
true  always  or  occasionally.  For  logicians,  (as  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  themselves  every  superfluous  variety  of  enunciation),  are 
prohibited  from  considering  propositions,  (not  only  those  always 
true  or  always  false),  but  those  which  express  no  difference  in  re- 
ference to  necessaiy  or  impossible  matter,  and  afford  us  absolutely 
no  discrimination  of  truth  from  falsehood.  Thus,  particular  pro- 
positions, which  may  be  alternatively  true  and  false,  ought  not  to 
have  a  predesignated  predicate.  For  in  a  proposition,  which  has 
all  their  power,  without  any  predesignation  of  its  predicate ;  why 
should  we  prefer  to  the  simpler  expression,  that  which  drags  about 
with  it  a  superfluous  additament  ?  Why,  for  example,  instead  of — 
AU  man  is  some  animal,  [I  read,  rt  ^fiov],  or,  All  man  is  not  all 
aniinal,^  should  we  not  say — AU  man  is  animal,  and  in  place  of 
All  man  is  no  stone,  not  say, — AU  man  is  not  stone;  or,  what 
is  a  simpler  and  more  natural  enouncement  still, — No  man  is  stone. 

''And  when  we  find  some  of  the  ancients  teaching  that  the 
particular  affirmative  predesignation  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
predicate,  as  when  Aristotle  himself  styles  the  soul  a  certain  (some) 

a  It  will  be  observed,  that  Ammo-  trine;  and  this  impoaeibility  itself  ought 

nius  does  not  attempt  an  equivalent  for  to  have  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  insuf- 

this  proposition.    In  fact  it  is  impos-  ficiency  of  the  view  he  maintained, 
sible  on  the  common  or  Aristotelic  doc- 
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entelechy,  (o^cX^ciai/  riva\  and  Plato,  rhetoric,  a  certain  (some) 
experience,  (ifiireipiaa^  two)  ;  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  some 
is  there  added  for  the  sake  of  showing,  that  the  predicate  is  not 
convertible  Tnth  the  subject,  but  is  its  genus,  and  requires  the 
adding  on  of  certain  differences  in  order  to  render  it  the  subject's 
definition. 

*^  But,  add  they,  is  not  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  refuted  by 
fact  itself,  seeing  that  we  say,  AU  man  is  capable  of  all  science; 
thus  truly  connecting  the  universal  predesignation  with  the  uni- 
versal predicate  ?  The  answer  is  this : — that,  in  truth  it  is  not  the 
predicate  to  which  we  here  annex  the  all.  For  what  is  predi- 
cated, is  what  is  said  of  the  subject  But  what  is  here  said  of 
man  is,  not  that  he  is  science,  but  that  he  is  capable  of  science. 
If,  therefore,  the  all  were  conjoined  with  the  capable  and  the 
proposition  then  to  remain  true,  as  when  we  say — all  man  is  all 
capable  of  science;  in  that  case,  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  would 
be  refuted.  But  this  proposition  is  necessarily  false.  It,  in  fact, 
asserts  nothing  less,  than  that  of  men,  each  individual  is  all 
the  kind ; — ^that  Socrates  is  not  Socrates  only,  but  also  Plato, 
Aldbiades,  and,  in  short,  every  other  man.  For,  if  ail  vnan  is  all 
capable  of  science,  Socrates  being  one  of  the  all,  is,  therefore, 
liimself  aU  capable  of  science;  so  that  Socrates  will  be  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  &c.,  since  they  also  are  capable  of  science.  For  if 
Socrates  be  not,  at  once,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  &c.,  neither  will  he  be 
iM  capable  of  science. 

"  Now,  that  we  ought  not  to  prefix  the  universal  affirmative  pro- 
designation  to  the  predicate,  (whether  the  predicate  be  more  gene- 
ral than  the  subject,  asAU  rna/n  is  all  animal,  or,  whether  they  be 
eo-adequate,  as  AU  Tnan  is  aU  risible,) — this  is  manifest  from 
what  has  been  said.  Even  when  the  terms  are  coadequate  or  re- 
ciprocating, the  proposition  runs  into  the  absurd.  For,  declaring 
that  all  man  is  all  risible,  it  virtually  declares,  that  each  indi- 
vidual man  is  identical  with  all  men  ;  that  Socrates,  in  that  he  is 
a  man,  is  all  risible,  consequently,  aU  mam^ 

"  But  why  is  it,  that  the  predicate  is  intolerant  of  the  predesig- 
nation all,  though  this  be  akin  to  the  counter-predesignation  no 
or  none?  Is  it  because  the  affirmative  predicate,  if  predicated 
universally,  tends  always  to  contain  under  it  the  subject,  and  this 
not  only  when  itself  coadequate  with  the  subject,  but  when  tranfh 

VOL.  n.  u 
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cending  the  subject  in  extension  ;  while,  moreover,  through  a  parti- 
cipation in  its  proper  nature,  it  is  suited  to  bind  up  and  reduce  to 
unity  the  multitude  of  individuals  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
complement?  For,  as  Aristotle  previously  observed — 'The  all 
does  not  indicate  the  universal,  but  that  [the  universal  predicate 
inheres  in,  or  is  attributed  to,  the  subject]  universaUy!  I(  there- 
fore, the  affirmative  predicate  thus  tend  to  collect  into  one  what 
are  by  nature  distracted,  in  virtue  of  having  been  itself  previously 
recognised  as  simple ;  in  this  case,  the  aU,  [superadded  to  this 
universal  predicate,  in  fact],  enounces  not  a  unity,  but  a  multitude 
of  several  things, — ^things  which  it  is  manifestly  unable  to  complicate 
into  reciprocity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  since  what  is  negatively 
predicated  of,  is  absolutely  separated  from,  the  subject;  we  are;, 
consequently,  enabled  to  deny  of  the  subject  all  under  the  predicate, 
as  in  saying,  AU  man  is  no  stone.  We  may  indeed  condense 
this  proposition,  and  say  more  simply,  AU  man  is  not  stone;  or 
more  simply  still.  No  man  is  stone;  thus  dispensing  with  the 
affirmative  predesignation  in  a  negative  proposition." 

IV. — ^BoBTHiua 

Boethius,/n  Ltbru/m  de  Interpretatione,  editio  secunda^et  in  tex- 
tum  laudatum.    Opera,  p.  348. 

''What  he  says  is  to  this  purport: — Every  simple  proposition 
consists  of  two  terms.  To  these  there  is  frequently  added  a  de- 
termination either  of  universality  or  of  particularity ;  and  to 
which  of  the  two  parts  these  determinations  are  to  be  added,  he 
expounds.  It  appelkrs  to  Aristotle  that  the  determination  ought 
not  to  be  conjoined  to  the  predicate  term  ;  for  in  tins  proposition, 
Man  is  animal — (Homo  est  animal,)  it  is  inquired  whether  the 
determination  ought  to  be  coupled  with  the  determiuation,  so  that 
it  shall  be — (Omnis  homo  animal  est) — AU  (or  every)  man  is  ani- 
mal ;  or  with  the  predicate,  so  that  it  shall  be, — (Hovno  omne  anu 
mal  est) — Man  is  ail  (or  every)  wnimal ;  or  with  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  so  that  it  shall  be,  AU  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every) 
animal,  (Omnis  homa  omne  animal  est).  But  neither  of  these 
latter  alternatives  is  competent  For  the  determination  is  never 
joined  'to  the  predicate,  but  exclusively  to  the  subject ;  seeing 
that  all  predication  is  either  greater  than  the  subject^  or  equaL 
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Thus  in  this  proposition — AU  (or  every)  man  is  animal,  (omms 
Jumio  animal  est),  animal  [the  predicate]  is  greater  than  man 
[the  subject]  ;  and,  again,  in  the  proposition — Man  is  risible, 
{homo  risibilis  est),  risible  [the  predicate]  is  equated  to  man  [the 
subject]  ;  but  that  the  predicate  should  be  less  and  narrower  than 
the  subject  is  impossible.     Therefore,  in  those  predicates  which  are 
greater  than  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  where  the  predication  is 
animal,  the  proposition  is  manifestly  false,  if  the  determination  of 
universality  be  added  to  the  predicate  term.    For  if  we  say,  Man 
is  animal,  Qiomo  est  anim^,  we  contract  animal,  which  is  greater 
than  man  J  by  this  determination  to  [an  identity  of  extension  with] 
man,  the  subject,  although  the  predicate,  animal,  may  be  appUed 
not  only  to  man,  but  to  many  other  objects.    Moreover,  in  those 
[subjects  and  predicates]  which  are  equal,  the  same  occurs;  for  if  I 
say,  AU  (or  every)  vnan  is  all  (or  every)  risible,  (pmms  homo  om/ne 
risibUe  est), — ^in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  man 
itself,  it  is  superfluous  to  adject  the  determination ;  and,  again, 
if  this  be  added  to  all  several  men,  the  proposition  becomes  false, 
for  when  I  say,  AU  (or  every)  man  is  dU  (or  every)  risible,  by  this 
I  seem  to  signify  that  the  several  men  are  [each  of  them]  all  or 
every  risible,  which  is  absurd.    The  determination  is,  therefore,  to 
be  placed  not  to  the  predicate  but  to  the  subject.    But  the  words 
of  Aristotle  are  thus  reduced  to  the  following  import  i-^In  those 
predicates  which  are  universal,  to  add  to  them  aright  universal, 
so  thai  the  universal  predicate  may  be  predicated  universally^ 
is  not  true.    For  this  is  what  he  sajrs — ''  In  the  case  of  a  univer^- 
sal  predicate^'"  (that  is,  in  a  proposition  which  has  an  universal  pre- 
dicate), "  to  predicate  the  universal,  itself  universally,  is  not  true.*' 
For  in  an  universal  predicate,  that  is,  which  is  universal  and  is 
itself  predicated,  in  this .  case  imiversally  to  predicate  the  predi- 
cate which  is  imiversal,  that  is,  to  adject  to  it  a  determination  of 
universality,  is  not  true  :  for  it  cannot  be  that  any  affirmation 
should  be  true  in  which  a  universal  determination  is  predicated  of 
a  predicate  universally  distributed ;  and  he  illustrates  the  concep- 
tion of  the  matter  by  the  example,  '^All  or  every  man  is  all  (or 
every)  animal,  {omnis  homo  omne  animal  est),  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  which  we  have  already  spoken." 

Boethius,  In  Librum  de  Interpretalione,  editio  prima.    Opera, 
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p.  236.     (Text  so  wretchedly  printed  that  the  sense  must  be  con- 
stituted by  the  reader.) 

[Aristotle,  c.  vii.  §  4].  " '  In  what  is  predicated  as  an  nniyersal, 
to  predicate  the  universal  universally  is  not  true.' 

"  In  this  sentence  he  instructs  us  what  is  the  place  to  which  the 
determination  of  universality  should  be  rightly  added.  For  he 
teaches  that  the  universality,  which  we  call  the  universal  determi- 
liation,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  subject  term,  never  with  the 
predicate.  For  were  we  to  say — AU  (or  every)  man  is  animal, 
{flmnis  homo  animal  est),  we  should  say  rightly,  annexing  the 
all  (or  every)  to  the  subject,  that  is,  to  the  term  man.  But  if  we 
thus  speak — AU  or  every  man  is  all  or  every  animal,  {oTnnis 
homo  omne  animal  est),  we  should  speak  Msely.  He,  therefore, 
does  not  say  this  [in  the  words] — '  in  what  is  predicated  as  an 
universal/  as  animal  of  man  ;  for  animal  is  universal,  bdng  pre- 
dicated of  aU  or  every  man,  [But  he  says] — ^To  predicate  this 
universal  itself,  animxil,  to  wit,  tmiversally,  so  that  we  enounce 
— AU  (or  every)  animal  is  man,  [om/ne  a/nvmal  esse  hominem),  is 
not  true ;  for  he  allows  this  to  be  rightly  done  neither  in  these  nor 
in  any  other  affirmation.*  He  adds,  therefore : — *  For  no  affirma- 
tion will  be  true  in  which  a  universal  predicate  shall  be  univer- 
sally predicated,  as  AU  or  every  man  is  aU  or  every  animal, 
{omnis  homo  est  omne  animal).' 

"Why  this  happens,  I  will  explain  in  a  few  words.  The 
predicate  ib  always  greater  than  the  subject,  or  equal  to  it. 
Greater,  as  when  I  say  Man  is  animal,  (homo  animal  est) ;  here 
animal  is  predicated,  man  is  subjected,  for  animal  is  predicated  of 
more  objects  than  man»  Again,  it  is  equal  when  we  thus  speak — 
Man  is  risible,  {homo  risibUis  est) ;  here  man  is  the  subject, 
risible  the  predicate.  But  man  and  risible  are  equal ;  for  it  is 
proper  to  man  to  be  a  risible  animal.    But  that  the  predicate 


a  The  Coimbn  Jesuits  (Sebastianus  by  their  brother  Jesuit,  P.  Vallius  of 

GontuB,  1606),  erroneously  make  Boe-  Rome,  in  his  mighty  Logic  {ad  Uxmrn). 

thius  and  Ayerroes  oppose  Aristotle,  With  Boethius  he  joins  LeyigerBonides  ; 

"thinking  that  the  sign  of  uniyersality  — ^he  means  the  Rabbi  Levi  Ben  Qerson, 

may  be  annexed  to  the  predicate  of  a  of  Catalonia,  who  died  at  Perpignan  in 

universal  proposition,  when  it  is  coezten-  1870,  who  wrote  on  Theology,  PhQoao- 

sive  with  the  subject,"  (ocl  loevm  ii,  p.  phy,Mathematio8,  and  Logic.  SeeJ6dher 

158).    This,  a  mistake,  has  been  copied  v.  Levi,  from  Baitolood  and  Wolf. 
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shotQd  be  fonnd  less  than  the  subject,  is  impossible.  Is  the  predi- 
cate the  greater?  Then,  to  adject  the  uniyersal  to  the  predicate,  is 
folMy  as  in  the  example  he  himself  has  given — AV,  (or  tvery)  man 
is  aU  (or  every)  animal,  {omnia  hoTno  om/ne  a/aimal  est).  Is  it 
equal  ?  Then,  the  adjection  is  supeifluous,  as  if  one  should  say,  AU 
every  man  is  aU  or  every  risible,  {mmis  homo  omne  risibile 
est).  Wherefore^  to  predicate  a  universal  predicate  universally  is 
incompetent.' ' 

V. — AVERKOES. 

Averroes,  Perihermentas,  L.  I.,  c.  v. 

"  Propositions  are  not  divided  from  the  conjunction  of  the  pro- 
designation  (clausurse)  with  the  predicate ;  because  the  predesig- 
nation,  when  added  to  the  predicate,  constitutes  a  false  or  a  super- 
fluous proposition : — False,  as  All  or  every  mxin  is  all  (or  every) 
animal,  (pmnis  homo  est  07nne  animul)  ;  superfluous,  as  All  (or 
every)  man  is  soms  or  a  certain  animal;  (omnis  homo  est  quod- 
dam  animal)."    Vide  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist,  Dial,,  ii  158. 


VI. — Albertus  Magnus. 

Albertus  Magnus,  Periherminias,  L.  L,  Tra^ctatv^,  v.  c.  1,  (Op, 
ed.  Lugd.  1651,  t.  I.,  p.  261). 

[''Ly  *om,nis'  non  est  universale,  sed  signum  universalitatis. 
Quare  ly  *  omnis*  et  hujusmodi  signa  distributiva  non  sunt  uni« 
yersalia,  secundum  Avicennam'^  ].  Hoc  enim  signum  distri- 
butivum,  quod  est  omnis,  non  est  universale,  proprie  loquendo : 
sed  est  signum  per  quod  stat  pro  particularibus  universaUter  uni- 
versale, cui  tale  signum  est  adjunctum.  Causa  autem,  quare  non 
sit  universale,  est :— quia,  quamvis  secundum  grammaticum  sit 
nomen  appellativum,  hoc  est,  multis  secundum  naturae  suse  apti- 
tudinem  conveniens ;  tamen  est,  secundum  formam,  infinitum, 
nullam  enim  naturam  imam  didt.  Propter  quod  or/inis  naturae 
communis  est  distributivum.  Universale  autem  est,  quod  est  in 
multis  et  de  multis,  suse  naturae,  suppositis.  Ideo  omnis.,  et 
nvUus,  et  hujusmodi  signa  universalia  esse  non  possunt ;  sed 
sunt  signa  designantia  utrum  universale  sit  acceptum  universaliter 
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vel  particulariter,  secundum  sua  snpposita.     Et  hsBO  sunt  veibs 
Avioennss. 

[''Quare  signnm  nniyersale  non  sit  ponendmn  a  parte 
prsedicatL]  In  subjecto  nniversali  signum  distribntivum  ordi* 
nandnm :  quia  per  divisionem  subjectiy  prs^catum  partibus 
attribuitur  subjecti,  ut  divisim  participent  id  per  praadica^ 
tionem,  et  non  in  prsedicato  ponendum :  quia  quum  pnedicatum 
formaliter  sit  acoeptum,  non  proprie  dividitur,  nisi  alteiius,  hoc  est^ 
subjecti  divjsione :  sed  insequaliter  redditur  subjecto  et  partibus 
ejus.  Unde  id  quod  est  universale,  prsedicari  potest,  ut  Omnis 
homo  est  animal ;  sed  universale  universaliter  acceptuni  non  po- 
test prsedicari :  nulla  enim  vera  affinnatio  esse  potest,  in  qua  de 
nniversali  aliquo  praedicato  predicetur sive  prsedicatio  fiat;  quo- 
niam  universaliter  sic  patet,  quod  falsum  est,  Onmis  homo  est 
omne  animal,  et  si  ponatur,  quod  NvUum  anwnal  sit  nisi  homo. 
Cum  enim  homo  subjiciatur  gratia  partium  suarum,  et  praddi- 
cata  formaliter  accipiantur,  oportet  quod  QuUibet  homo  esset 
omne  animal,  quod  fal^m  est" 

VII— Levi  Ben  Gerson. 

Levi  Ben  Gerson  (or  Levi  Gkrsonides),  a  Jewish  philosopher, 
who  died  in  1370  at  Perpignan,  wrote  commentaries  on  AYerroes' 
Commentary  upon  the  logical  books  of  Aristotle.  The  following  is 
what  he  says  on  Averroes'  doctrine  touching  the  quantification  of 
the  predicate,  as  it  is  found  (f.  39)  of  the  Venice  edition,  in  folio, 
of  1552,a  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes ; — ''Although 
it  be  not  necessary  that  when  the  quantitative  note  is  attached  to 
the  predicate,  this  should  be  false  or  superfluous,  seeing  that  it 
may  be  neither,  as  when  we  say,  AU  man  is  all  rational;  and  the 
same  holds  good  in  all  other  reciprocating  propositions ; — ^never- 
theless, as  in  certain  matters  it  may  so  happen,  Aristotle  has  de- 
clared that  the  quantitative  note  is  not  to  be  joined  to  the  predi- 
cate in  any  language.  But  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  if  thia 
be  the  case,  the  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  even  to 
the  subject,  since  there  too  it  may  be  either  false  or  superfluous. 
Superfluous, — as  when  we  say,  Som£  animal  is  rational.  For  the 
very  same  follows  here,  as  if  we  simply  say,  Animol  is  rational  ; 

a  Not  in  thQ  Svo  edition  of  theee  works.    Venice,  1560. 
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the  same,  therefore,  is  superfluous.  False, — as  when 
anxmcU  is  ratioruU.  The  reason,  therefore,  assigned  by  Aristotle 
why  the  quantitatiye  note  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  predicate, 
is  futile,  seeing  that  for  the  same  reason  it  should  not  be  connected 
with  the  subject.  To  this  we  may  answer:  That  the  cause  why 
the  quantitatiye  note  is  not  usuaUy  conjoined  with  the  predicate, 
is,  that  there  would  thus  be  two  qusesita  at  once, — ^to  wit,  whether 
the  predicate  were  a£Srmed  of  the  subject,  and,  moreover,  whether 
it  were  denied  of  everything  beside.  For  when  we  say,  All  man 
is  all  rational,  we  judge  that  aU  man  is  rationed,  and  judge,  like- 
wise;, that  rational  is  denied  of  all  but  mxin.  But  these  are  in 
reality  two  different  qusesita ;  and  therefore  it  has  become  usual 
to  state  them,  not  in  one,  but  in  two  several  propositions  And 
this  is  self-evident ;  seeing  that  a  qu88situm,  in  itself,  asks  only — 
Does,  or  does  not,  this  inhere  in  that  ?  and  not — ^Does  this  inhere 
in  that,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inhere  in  nothing  else  ? " 

VIIL — Thb  Masteks  of  Louvain. 

FacuUatis  Artiwm  in  Academia  Lovaniensi  Commentaria  in 
Aristotdis  Libras  de Dialectica, (1535), Tr.  iii.  c.  l,p.  162,  ed.  1547. 

Speaking  of  the  text  in  the  De  Interpretatiane,  the  Masters,  inter 
alia,  allege :  "  But  if  it  be  even  elegantly  said  by  a  poet — *  Nemo 
est  omnis  homo,' — '  Non  omnes  omnibus  artes* — [proverb,  *  Unus 
homo  nullus  homo'],  why  may  we  not  contradict  this  aptly, 
howbeit  felsely, — '  Aliquis  est  omnis  homo'  ?  Why,  (they  say),  do 
you  determine  the  predicate  by  the  note  of  universality,  seeing 
that  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  is  not  to  be  sought  from  the 
predicate,  but  firom  the  subject  ?  We  answer,  because  we  wish 
to  express  a  certain  meaning  in  words,  which  by  no  others  can  be 
done.  But  if  the  mark  of  universality  could  only  be  employed  in 
changing  the  quantity  of  propositions,  it  would  not  be  lawful  to 
annex  it  to  the  part  of  the  predicate.  We  have,  therefore,  thought 
these  few  cautions  requisite  to  evince  that  what  is  condemned  by 
these  critics  for  its  folly,  is  not  incontinently  sophistical  or  foolish 
babbling.  But  as  to  the  universal  rule  which  Aristotle  enounces, 
— '  No  affirmation  will  be  true,'  &c. — ^it  is  sufficient  if  it  hold  good 
in  the  majority  of  cases;  whether  the  predicate  exceed  the  subject, 
as,  jIH  munis  aU  animal, — ^be  its  equal,  as.  All  man  is  all  risible. 
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or  its  inferior/  as,  [Some]  animal  is  all  man.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  exception  is  valid ;  as, — This  sun  is  every  «Mn,  One 
phosnix  is  aU  phoenix,  and  some  others.  Nor  are  these  futile 
subtleties,  since  reason  herself  approves." 

IX.— Tmus  ANB  RmiOER. 

The  only  notice  of  these  speculations  of  Titius,«  which  I  have 
met  with  in  any  subsequent  philosopher,  (and  I  speak  from  an 
inspection  of  several  hundred  logical  systems,  principally  by  Ger- 
mans), is  his  friend  Sidiger*s;  who  in  his  elaborate  work  De  Sensu 
Veri  et  Falsi,  first  published  some  eight  years  subsequently,  Qn 
1709,  but  I  have  only  the  second  edition  of  1722),  attempts  a 
formal  refutation  of  the  heresy  of  a  quantified  predicate.     It  was 

a  [TitiuB,  ilr«  Cogitandi,  c.  vL,  has  the  Bubjectum  restringi  nequit,  aed  ad  alia 

foUowing  relative  to  the  quantification  quoque  extendi  aptum  manei.     §  43, 

of  the  predicate]: — §  86,  "  Licet  autem  Ast  ai  prodicatum  a  aubjecto  remoreas, 

Propositionum   quantitas  ex  Subjecto  umyeraale  illud  erit,  cum  quicquid  in 

SDstimetor,  attamen    Prssdicatum    non  ejua  vel  oomprehenaione  vol  extenaione 

penitua  negllgendum  videbator,  ceu  v\il-  eat  ab  hoc  aejungatur,  nee  imminuife 

go  in  hoc  tractatione  fieri  aolet,  nam  et  univeraalitatem,  quod  idem  ab  aliia  aub- 

hujuB  quantitatem  obaeryaaae  utile  est,  jectia  quoque  removeatur,  nam  ai  prs»> 

et  crediderim   et  diaquiaitionis  hujua  dicatum  aliia  etiam  conveniat,  turn  qui- 

neglectu  varios  errores  tarn  in  doctrina  dem  unl  aubjecto  non  poteat  dici  uni- 

ConTeraionia,  quam  Syllogistica  eaae  ex-  veraaliter  tributum,  yemm  ai  de  niultis 

ortoa,  quos  buIb  Iooib  videbimua.    §  37,  n^getur,  poteat   nihilominua  de  oerto 

Breviter  itaque  ob8ervandum,in  propoai-  aliquo  aubjecto  univeraaliter  quoque  ne- 

tionibua  affirmativia,  licet  univeraalibua,  gari.     §  44,  Quodai  habitua  attribati 

prsdicatum  plerumque  eaae  particuUtre,  permittat,  poterit  aliquando  propoaitio 

tribuique  aubjecto  aecundum  totam  qui-  afifirmativa    prsedicatum   uuveraale,  et 

dem  Buam  comprthentionem,  non  vero  negativa  particulare  habere ;  nihil  enim 

extennonem.  §  39,  E  contrario  in  propo-  obatat,  quo  minus  aliquando  totum  al* 

bilionibua  negativia,  licet  particularibiui,  teri  jungere,  yel  partem  ab  eodem  re- 

plonunque  prssdicatum   eat  univenale,  movere  queas.    §  45,  Hbks  itaque  pro- 

ac    tam    aecundum    comprehenaionem  poaititio :  —  Omnit   homo   eat    rUibUU^ 

quam  extenaionem  auam  totam,  a  aub-  habet  preedicatum  universale,  ai  tisibiU- 

jecto  removetur.    §  41,  Interim  non  pu-  tatempro  hominia  proprio  habeaa;  sicut 

torem   afiBurmationem    vel    n^gationem  h», — Nulliu  Turca  eat  homo,  (Soil.  ChrU- 

ipaam  diversam  illam  preedicati  quan-  iianu8),\e\Quidam  mediciu  non  eat  homo 

titatem  neceaaario  poetulare,  sed  credi-  quidam,  pnedicatum  particulare  oonti- 

derim  potius,  id  onme  a  diverso  rerum  nent,  dum  pars  solum  oomprehensioniB 

et   ideanmi    habitu   oriri,  affirmation!  et  extensionis    removetur."     For  the 

vero  et    negationi  predicati  quantita-  application,  by  Titiua,  of  the  principle  o£ 

tern    eaae    velut    indiiferentem.     §  42,  a  quantified  predicate  to  the  doctrine  of 

Kam  plerumque  prsedicata  aubjectisaunt  Conversion,  see  above  pp.  274,  275 ;  and 

latiora ;  quodai  igitur  ilia  cum  his  com-  to  the  theory  of  Syllogiam,  see  below, 

ponaa,  non  poterit  non  prscdicatum  par-  p.  375,  and  Appendix,  X. — Ed.] 
ticulare  inde  emergere,  dum  unice  ad 
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only,  however^  after  "the  most  manifest  demonstrations  of  the 
fiEdsehood  of  this  novel  prejudice  had  been  once  and  again  privately 
communicated  to  his  very  learned  Mend, "  (Titius  i),  that  Ridiger 
became  at  length  tired,  as  he  expresses  it^  "  of  washing  a  brick,'' 
and  laid  the  polemic  before  the  public.  It  was  not  certainly  the 
cogency  of  this  refutation  which  ought  to  have  thrown  the  counter 
opinion  into  oblivion ;  but  this  refutation,  such  as  it  is,  though 
with  nothing  new,  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  presenting  the  most 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  question  to  be  met  with,  after  Am- 
monius,  and  in  modem  times.  But  the  whole  argument  supposes 
certain  foundations ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
are  false,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  edifice  erected  upon  them.  I 
ought  to  mention,  that  it  was  Bidiger's  criticism  which  first  directed 
my  attention  to  the  original  of  Titius. 

"  Origo  autem  hujus  erroris  neglectus  notissimse  acquivocn- 
tionis  signomm  omnia  et  quidam  esse  videtur,  qua  hsec  signa^ 
yel  collective  sumi  possunt,  vel  distrHyiJutive,  Priori  modo,  quan- 
titas  in  prsedicato  concepta  sensum  quidem  infert  non  penitus 
absurdum,  cseterum  propositionem  constituit  identica/fn  et  frus- 
tranecum.*'  Bidiger  then  goes  on  to  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  grounds  on  which  the  erroneous 
opinion  proceeds." 

First  Case. — "  Verbi  gratia,  Quoddam  animai  est  omnia  homo  ; 
hoc  est,  Species  quoBda/m  animaiis,  homo  nempe,  omne  id,  quod 
hxymo  est :  quod  alium  sensum,  habere  nullum  potest,  quam,  qtLod 
omnia  homo  sit  homx>:  sic  autem  collective  sumitur  et  signum 
subjecti  et  signum  prtedicati."  This  objection  is  absurd,  for  it  is 
suicidal ;  applying  equally  to  the  proposition  which  the  objector 
holds  for  good,  and  to  that  which  he  assails  as  bad.  AU  man  is 
(smne)  anim^xJ.  Here,  is  not  anim^cd  or  some  animal,  just  a 
certain  species  of  animal,  and  is  not  this  species,  mun,  to  wit,  all 
that  is  m^n,  and  nothing  else  ?  There  is,  consequently,  the  same 
tautology  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  if  we  are  blamed 
for  only  virtually  saying,  by  the  former,  All  mun  is  man,  does 
the  objector  say  a  whit  more  than  this,  by  the  latter  ?  Bidiger 
goes  on:  ''Quodsi  vel  alterum  signum,  vel  utrumque,  distributive 
sumatur,  semper  absurdus  erit  propositionis  sensus.'' 

•  Second  Edition,  pp.  232,  802. 
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Second  Case. — '^  Verbi  gratia^  snmatar  utrumque  signnm  distri- 
buHve,  sensus  erit,  Quoddam  irhdimduvmi  animcdis,  (v.  g.  Petv^us,) 
est  omne  individuum  hominis,  (v.  g.  Davus,  Oedipus)''  ThiA  is  a 
still  higher  flight  of  absorditj ;  for,  to  refute  the  proposition,  it  is 
first  falsely  translated  into  nonsense.  Its  true  meaning,  holh 
quantified  terms  being  taken  digtribuHvdy,  is : — AU  several  men 
are  some  several  animals,  or,  Every  several  man  is  some  several 
animAjl, 

In  these  two  cases,  therefore,  all  is  correct,  and  the  objection 
fix)m  the  identity  or  absurdity  of  a  quantified  predicate,  nulL 

Third  Case. — '*Sumatur  signnm  subjecti  dietributive,  signnm 
prsedicati  collective^  sensus  erit :  Qv>oddam  individuu/m  animalie 
est  tmiversa  species  hominis" 

Fourth  Case. — "  Sumatur,  denique,  signum  subjecti  collective, 
signnm  prsedicati  distributive,  sensus  erit :  Qacedam  species  ani- 
m^alis,  ut  wniversale  et  prcsdicabUe,  est  omne  individvnmi  hominieJ* 

In  r^;ard  to  these  last  two  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what 
has  been  ahready  said  in  answer  to  Ammonius  (p.  296) ;  or  simply 
to  recall  the  postulate,  that  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition 
or  syllogism)  the  terms  should  be  supposed  in  the  same  sense.  K 
this  postulate  be  obeyed,  these  two  cases  are  inept,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  objections  superfluous. 

Ridiger  then  proceeds  to  treat  us  with  four  long  ^'  demonstra- 
tions  a  priori,^'  and  to  one  elaborate  "  demonstration  a  posteriori;^* 
but  as  these  are  all  founded  on  the  blunders  now  exposed,  it  would 
be  idle  to  refute  them  in  detail. 

Ridiger,  it  may  well  surprise  us,  howbeit  the  professed  cham- 
pion of  "  the  old  and  correct  doctrine,"  is  virtually,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, a  confessor  of  the  truth  of  **  the  new  and  false  prejudice ;" 
for  I  find  him  propounding  four  several  syllogistic  forms,  three  of 
which  are  only  valid  through  the  universal  quantification  of  the 
predicate  in  affirmatives,  and  two,  (including  the  other  one),  proceed 
on  a  correct,  though  partial,  view,  opposed  to  that  of  the  logicians, 
touching  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Figure,  (L.  IL  c.  vi.)  I 
shall  insert  the  quantities,  operative  but  not  expressed. 

In  the  First  Figure — "  At,  aut  ego  nihil  video,  aut  longe  natu- 
ralior  est  hie  processus : — Quoddam  fiuidum  est  \qvoddam\  leve; 
quoddam  corpus  est  [omne]  fiuidwrn;  ergo  qiwddam  corpus  est 
quoddam  leve;   quam  si  dicas,  &c.,  (§  34). — Here  the  middle 
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term  is,  and  must  be,  affirmatiyely  distributed  as  predicate. 


In  the  Second  Figure. — "  Verbi  gratis :  —  Quodda/m  ens  est 
[onme'\  animal :  amnis  homo  est  [quoddanil  animal;  ergo,  omnis 
how4>  est  \guoddam\  ens.  Hsbc  conclusio  yerissima,  &c."  (§  39.) 
In  like  manner  the  middle  is  here  universally  quantified  in  an 
afl&rmatiya    0,m         ;  M,— ^««:  r. 


The  following,  Bidiger  (p.  330)  giyes,  as  ''two  new  moods, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with." — "Quoddam  animal  est  \omnis'\ 
homo  ;  nvUwn,  brvlum  est  [uUias]  homo  ;  ergo,  quoddam  animxd 
non  est  [yUum]  brutum^^  Item : — Qtioddam  animxil  non  est 
[ullusi  homo  ;  omnis  civis  est  \quidam\  homo  ;  ergo,  quoddam, 
animal  non  est  [idlus]  civis!* — In  the  first  of  these,  the  middle, 
as  predicate,  is  aflBrmatively  distributed ;  and  in  both  syllogisms, 
one  conclusion,  denied  by  the  logicians,  is  asserted  by  Bidiger, 
although  the  other,  which  inyolyes  a  predicate,  particular  and 
negatiye,  is  recognised  by  neither. 


X. — Godfrey  Ploucquet. 

Qodfirey  Floucquet,  a  philosopher  of  some  account,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysic  in  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  by  various 
writings,  from  the  year  1759,  endeavoured  to  advance  the  science 
of  reasoning;  and  his  failure  was  perhaps  owing  more  to  the 
inadequacy  and  limitation  of  his  doctrine,  than  to  its  positive 
error.  To  say  nothing  about  his  attempt  to  reduce  Logic  to  a 
species  of  computation,  in  which  his  one-sided  views  came  into 
confliction  with  the  one-sided  views  of  Lambert,  he  imdoubtedly 
commenced  auspiciously,  on  the  principle  of  a  quantified  predicate. 
This,  like  a  few  preceding  logicians,  he  certainly  saw  afforded  a 
mean  of  simplifying  the  conversion  of  propositions ;«  but  he  did 
not  see  that  it  could  accomplish  much  more,  if  properly  applied, 

a  An  extract  from  hiB  Fwndamenta    quantification  of  the  predicate,  will  be 
Philotophia  SpectUativce,  1759,  contain-    found  in  Mr  Baynes'  Essay,  p.  128. 
ing  Ploucquet*8  doctrine  touching  the 
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in  the  theory  of  syllogism.  On  the  contrary,  in  syllogistic^  he  pro- 
fessedly returns,  on  mature  consideration,  to  the  ordinary  point 
of  view,  and  thinks  himself  successful  in  recalling  the  common 
doctrine  of  inference  to  a  single  canon.  That  canon  is  this : — 
"  The  terms  in  the  conclusion  are  to  be  taken  absolutely  in  the 
same  extension  which  they  hold  in  the  antecedent." — "  In  conclusi- 
one  sint  termini  plane  iidem,  qui  in  prsemissis,  intuitu  quantitati&'* 
{MeOiodus  tarn  demonstrandi  directe  omnes  syUogiamorum 
species,  qiuxm  vitia  formes  detegendi,  ope  untW  regidas; — Me- 
thodvs  ccUculandi  in  Logicis;  passim.  Both  in  1763).  This 
rule,  as  applied  to  his  logical  calculus,  he  thus  enounces:  ''Arrange 
the  terms  in  syllogistic  order;  strike  out  the  middle;  and  the 
extremes  then  afford  the  conclusion." — "  Deleatur  in  prsemissis 
medius ;  id  quod  restat  indicat  conclusionem."  (Methodus  calcw- 
landi,  passim ;  Elementa  PhilosophicB  ContempUitivcB,  Logica, 
§  1 22, 1778.)  This  rule  is  simple  enough,  but,  unfortunately,  it  in 
both  inadequate  and  false  Inadequate  (and  this  was  always 
sufficiently  apparent) ;  for  it  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain,  (and 
these  the  principal  questions),  how  many  terms, — of  what  identity 
— of  what  quantity — and  of  what  quality,  can  be  legitimately 
placed  in  the  antecedent.  But  it  is  not  true,  (though  this  was 
never  signalised) ;  for  its  peculiar  principle  is  falsified  by  eight  of 
the  thirty-six  moods,  to  wit,  in  affirmatives,  by  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xiL,  and 
in  negatives,  by  ix.  b,  x.  a,  xL  b,  xii.  a.a  In  all  these,  the  quan- 
tity of  an  extreme  in  the  conclusion  is  less  than  its  quantity  in  the 
antecedent  We  can  hardly,  therefore,  wonder  that  Ploucquet's 
logical  speculations  have  been  neglected  or  contemned ;  although 
their  author  be  an  independent  and  learned  thinker,  and  his  works 
all  well  worthy  of  perusal  But,  though  dismissed  by  Hegel  and 
other  Qerman  logicians,  not  for  its  falsity,  with  supreme  contempt, 
Ploucquet's  canon  has,  however,  foimd  its  admirers  in  this  country, 
where  I  have  lately  seen  it  promidgated  as  original 

XI — Uleich. 

Institutiones  Logicce  et  Metaphysics,  §  171,  1785. — "Non 
tantum  subjecto  sed  et  prasdicato,  ad  subjectum  relato,  sua  constat 
quantitas,  suumque  igitur  signum  quantitatis  prsBfigere  licet  Sed 
hsdo  prsedicati  quantitas  ex  veterum  prseceptis  sdBpe  justo  minor 

a  See  Table  of  Moods  below,  Appendix,  XI. — Ei>. 
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inyenitur.     In  loco  de  conyersione  distmctius  de  eo  exponetur." 
In  that  place,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.^ 


IV, 

CANONS  OP  SYLLOGISM;    GENERAL  HISTORICAL 

NOTICES  AND  CRITICISM. 

A.   HISTORICAL  NOTICES. 
(a)   QUOTATIONS  FROM  VARIOUS  LOGICIANa 
(CoUected  and  TraiiBlated  Autumn  1844.    See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  808.— Ed.) 

L — ^DAVID  D3ER0D0N. 

David  Derodon  (who  died  at  Geneva  in  1664,  and  had  been 
previously  Professor  of  PhUosophy  at  Die,  Orange  and  Nismes), 
was  a  logician  of  no  little  fame  among  the  French  Hugaenots  ;  the 
study  of  his  works  was,  (if  I  recollect  aright),  even  formally  recom- 
mended to  the  brethren  of  their  communion,  by  one  of  the  Galli- 
can  Synods.     "  Either  the  Devil  or  Doctor  Derodon,"  was  long 

a  [That  the  Extension  of  Predicate  is  pp.  158, 288.  Scotus,  In  An.  Prior.  L.  i. 

always  reduced  to  Extension  of  Subject,  qu.  4,  f.  240 ;   qu.  18,  ff.  254\  255* ;  qu. 

i.e.,  is  equiYalent  to  it,  see  Purchot,  14,  f.  2561";  qu.28,f.  278*. 

InHit.  Phil.,  Logica,  L  pp.   128,  125.  For  instances  of  Aristotle  virtually 

l^mcj,  Sliment  iTldioloffie,  t.  iii  Disc,  using  distributed  predicate,  see  ^ikPoft. 

PreL,  pp.  99,  100.    Orousas,  Logique,  t.  i.  6,  §  I.    Cf.  Zabarella,  ad  loe.  Opera 

iii  p.  190.    Derodon,  Logiea  Restitutay  Logica,  p.  785.    The  same,  In  An.Po$t. 

P.  iL,c.y.,art4,p.224.  Boethius,  Opms,  I.   2.   Opera,  p.  827,  and  De   Quarta 

p.  848,  (see  aboye,  p.  806).    Sergeant,  Figwra  Syllog.  Op.,  p.  12Z.    The  adding 

Method  to  Science,  b.  iL,  less.  1.  p.  127.  mark  of   universality  to  predicate  is, 

Beneke,  LehrbutA,  der  Logik,  §  156,  p.  Aristotle  says,  **  useless  and  impossible" 

100.     Stattler,  Logica,  §  196.  {An  Prior.,  L  c  27,  §  9);  yet  see  ii.  a 

That  the  Predicate  has  quantity;  and  22,  §§  7,  8;  c.  28,  ^  4,  5.    On  this 

potential  designation  of  it  as  well  as  question,  see  Bolzano,  Logik^  §  181,  p. 

the  Subject,  see  Hoffbauer,  Analyiik  27,  (and  above,  pp.  295,  801,  802.) 

der  Urtheile  und  SchlHue,  §  81  et  eeq.  That  the  predesignation  of  the  predi- 

Lambert,  Deutseher  OeUhrler  Briefwech-  eate  by  all  collectively,  in  fact,  reduces 

tel,  Brief  vL  vol  L   p.  895.    Platner,  the  universal  to  a  singular  proposition, 

PhUoiophieche    Aphorismen,  I  §  546.  see  Purchot, /iMtie.  PAt^,  L  p.  124.    Gf. 

Corvinus,    Inetit.    Phil.  Bat.,    §  413.  Logica  Contracta  TrajecHna,  P.  il  o.  5. 

Conimbricenses,  In  ArisL  DiaH.,  t.  ii.  (1707.)] 
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a  proverbial  expression  in  France  for  the  anthorship  of  an  acnte 
argument ;  and  the  **  Sepulchre  of  the  Mass"  has  been  translated 
into  the  vernacular  of  every  Calvinist  country.  Derodon  has  left 
two  systems  of  Logic  ;  a  larger,  {Logica  RestittUa,  1659),  and  a 
smaller  (Logica  Contracta,  1664),  both  published  in  4!to.a  I  shall 
quote  only  from  the  former. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  Derodon's  subtlety,  but  his  blunders 
unfortunately  outweigh  his  originality.    Leaving  Conversion  as  he 
found  it,  after  repeating,  with  approbation,  the  old  rules, — ^that  the 
predicate  is  not  to  be  overtly  quantified  universally,  (p.  573),  but 
to  be  taken,  in  affirmative  propositions  particularly,  as  in  negative 
propositions  universally,  (p.  623) ;  we  are  surprised  to  find  him 
controverting,  in  detail,  the  special  rules  of  syllogism.  This  polemic, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  signally  unsuccessful ;  for  it  is  frequently 
at  variance  with  all  principle,  and  uniformly  in  contradiction  of  his 
own.    It  is,  indeed,  only  interesting  as  a  manifestation,  that  the  old 
logical  doctrine  was  obscurely  felt  by  so  original  a  thinker  to  be 
erroneous ;  for  the  corrections  attempted  by  Derodon  are,  them- 
selves, especially  on  the  ground  which  he  adopts,  only  so  many 
errors.     He  unhappily  starts  with  a  blunder ;  for  he  gives,  as  rec^us^ 
an  example  of  syllogism,  in  which  the  middle  term  is,  even  of  ne- 
cessity, undistributed ;  and  he  goes  on  (pp.  627, 628, 636, 637,  638, 
639,  649)  either  to  stumble  in  the  same  fashion,  or  to  adduce  rea- 
sonings, which  can  only  be  vindicated  as  inferential,  by  supplying 
a  universal  quantity  to  the  predicate  in  affirmative  propositions, 
or  by  reducing  it  to  particularity  in  negatives ;  both  in  the  teeth 
of  Derodon's  own  laws.    I  have,  however,  recorded,  in  my  Table  of 
Syllogisms,  some  of  his  examples,  both  the  two  forms  which  he  has 
named,  and  four  others  which  he  only  enounces ;  according,  by 
liberal  construction,  what  was  requisite  to  give  them  s^se,  and 
which,  without  doubt,  the  author  would  himself  have  recognised. 

II.— Eapin. 

Rapin,  Rdjlexions  9wr  la  Logique,  §  4, 1684. 

"  Before  Aristotle  there  had  appeared  nothing  on  logic  systematici 

«  Derodon  fleema  wholly  unknown  to  a  considei^ble  number  in  the  samebind- 

the  Qerman  logicians,  and,  I  need  hardly  ing  must  have  been  imported  at  once, 

add,  to  those  of  other  coimtriee.     In  probably  in  consequence  of  the  synodical 

Scotland  his  works  are  not  of  the  rarest ;  recommendation. 
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anid  established.  His  genius^  so  fall  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
penetrated  to  the  recesses  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  laid  open  all 
its  secret  workings  in  the  accurate  analysis  which  he  made  of  its 
operations  The  depths  of  hnman  thought  had  not  as  yet  been 
fathomed.  Aristotle  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  new  way 
of  attaining  to  science,  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  of 
proceeding  geometrically  to  demonstration,  by  the  infallibility  of 
the  syllogism,  the  most  accomplished  work  and  mightiest  e£fort  of 
the  hnman  mind,"  &a 

Bapin  errs  in  making  Aristotle  lay  the  rule  of  proportion  along 
with  the  Dictum  de  Omni  as  a  principle  of  syllogism. 

IIL— Leibnitz. 

Leibnitz,  De  la  conformity  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Raison,  §  22. 
Op.  t.  i.,  p.  81.  **  Hence  the  facility  of  some  writers  is  too  great, 
in  conceding  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  repugnant 
with  that  great  principle  which  enounces — What  are  the  same 
with  the  9am£  third,  are  the  same  with  each  other;  that  is,  if  A 
be  the  same  with  B,  and  C  be  the  same  with  B,  it  is  necessary  that 
A  and  C  should  also  be  the  same  with  one  another.  For  this 
principle  flows  immediately  from  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
and  is  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  Logic ;  if  that  fail,  there  is  no 
longer  any  way  of  reasoning  with  certainty." 

IV.— Reusch. 

Beusch,  Sjfstema  Logictmi,  1734s. 

§  606.  ''  That  dictum  of  the  Aristotelians  de  Omni  et  NuUo^ 
(503),  evinces,  indeed,  a  legitimate  consequence,  but  it  only  regu- 
lates one  species  of  syllogisms,  at  least  immediately.  By  this  reason, 
therefore,  logicians  have  been  induced  to  prove  the  consequence  of 
the  other  species  by  means  of  the  first,  to  which  they  are  reduced. 
But,  that  we  may  be  able  to  supersede  this  labour,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  broader  basis  to  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo, 
or  by  whatever  name  that  rule  is  called,  to  which,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  syllogisms,  the  order  of  thought  is  conformed. 

§  507.  "  For  the  whole  business  of  ordinary  reasoning  is  accom- 
plished by  the  substitution  of  ideas  in  place  of  the  subject  or  predi- 
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cate  of  tlie  fimdamental  proposition.  This  some  call  the  equation 
of  thoughts,  Now>  the  fimdamental  proposition  may  be  either 
affiimative  or  negative,  and  in  each  the  ideas  of  the  terms  may  be 
considered  either  agreeing  or  diverse,  and  according  to  this  various 
relation  there  obtains  a  various  substitution,  which  we  shall  clearly 
illustrate  before  engaging  with  our  doctrine  of  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo.*'    [Having  done  this  at  great  length,  he  proceeds]. 

§  '*  510.  From  what  has  been  now  fiilly  declared,  the  following 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  may  be  formed,  which  the  definition 
itself  of  reasoning  and  syllogism  (§  502)  supports,  and  to  which 
all  syllogisms  in  every  figure  and  mood  may  be  accommodated. 

^^  If  two  ideas  (two  terms)  have,  through  a  judgment,  (proposi- 
tion), received  a  relation  to  each  other,  either  affirmative  or  nega- 
five,  in  that  case  it  is  allowable,  in  pUice  of  either  of  these,  (that 
is,  the  subject  or  predicate  of  that  judgment  or  proposition),  to  sub- 
stitute  another  idea,  (term),  according  to  the  rules  given  ofEqui- 
pdlence  or  Reciprocation  (§  508,  s.  9),  of  Subordination,  of  Co- 
ordination,*' (see  Waldin,  below,  p.  324). 

IV.— Obusiur 

Crusius,  Weg  zur  Gewissheit.    Ed.  i.  1747 ;  Ed.  H  1762. 

§  256.  ^*  The  supreme  law  of  all  syllogism  is,  What  we  cannot 
otherwise  think  than  as  true,  is  true,  and  what  we  absolutely  can- 
not think  at  all,  or  cannot  think  but  as  false,  is  false  J*^ 

§  259.  Of  necessaiy  judgments,  of  judgments  which  we  cannot 
but  think,  "  which  are  not  identical,  and  which  constitute,  in  the 
last  result,  the  positive  or  the  kernel  in  our  knowledge  ;  to  which 
we  apply  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  and  thereby  enrich  the 


•  Kant,  {i/ber  die  JSvidenz  in  meta-  if  it  be  agreed  that  no  other  principle 

phytiMhm  WisiCMckaften,  1768,  Verm,  of  truth  is  possible  than  inasmuch  as 

sdirift,  il  48),  has  hereon  the  following  we  are  incapable  of  holding  a  thing  not 

obsenration :  —  ''In  regard  to  the  su-  for  true,  in  this  case  it  is  acknowledged 

preme  rule  of  all  certainty  which  this  that  no  other  principle  of  truth  is  com- 

celebrated  man  thought  of  placing  as  petent,  and  that  knowledge  is  indemon- 

the  principle  of    all  knowledge,  and,  strable.     It  is  indeed  true  that  there  are 

oonsequenUy,  also  of  the  metaphysical^  many  indemonstrable  knowledgee,  bat 

Whaii  I  cannot  othenaiae  think  than  as  the  feeling  of  conviction  in  regard  to 

true  %$  true,  &c. ;  it  is  manifest  that  this  them  is  a  confession,  but  not  a  ground 

proposition  can  never  be  a  principle  of  of  proo^  that  they  are  true." — See  also 

truth  for  any  knowledge  whatever.   For  Reid,  Intellectual  Powers,  E*$ajf  iv.  ch.  4. 
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understanding  -with  a  knowledge  of  real  judgments/' — such  judg- 
ments are  principally  the  following  :  Every  power  or  force  is  in- 
herent in  a  subject ;  All  that  arises,  (begins  to  be),  arises  in  virtue 
of  a  suffijcient  cause;  AU  whose  non-existence  cannot  be  thought, 
has  its  cause,  and  has  at  some  time  arisen,  (begun  to  be) ;  Every 
substance  exists  somewhere  ;  AU  that  exists,  exists  at  same  time  ; 
Twomaterial  things  cannot  exist  at  the  saws  tim£,and  in  precisely 
the  same  place.  There  are  also  many  other  propositions,  which 
treat  of  the  determinate  qualification  of  things  as  present ;  for  ex- 
ample— The  same  point  of  a  body  cannot  be  at  once  red  and  green  ; 
A  man  cannot  be  in  two  places  ai  once^  and  so  forth. 

**  §  261.  All  the  judgments  previously  alleged,  (§  259),  may  be 
comprehended  imder  these  two  general  propositions, — Wha^t  can- 
not in  thought  be  separaXed  from  each  other,  cannot  be  separated 
from  each  other  in  reality  ;  and,  What  cannot  in  thought  be  con- 
nected into  a  notion,  cannot  in  reality  be  connected;  to  wit, 
although  no  contradiction  shows  itself  between  the  notions,  but  we 
are  only  conscious  of  a  physical  necessity  to  think  the  thing  so  and 
80,  clearly  and  after  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances  with 
each  other.  For  we  now  speak  of  propositions  which  are  not 
identical  with  the  Principle  of  Contradiction,  but  of  such  as  prima- 
rily afford  the  matters  on  which  it  may  be  applied.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  supreme  principle  of  our  knowledge  given  above,  (§  256), 
has  two  determinations  ;  inasmuch  as  the  impossibility  to  think  a 
something  arises,  either  because  a  contradiction  would  ensae,  or 
because  we  are  positively  so  compelled  by  the  physical  constitution 
of  our  thinking  faculties. 

"  §  262.  The  highest  principle  of  all  syllogism  thus  resolves  itself 
into  the  three  capital  propositions ; 

1.  Nothing  can  at  once  be  and  not  be  in  the  same  point  of  view, 

2.  Things  which  cannot  be  thought  without  each  other,  wOJiout 
each  other  ca/nnot  exist. 

3.  What  cannot  be  thought  as  with  and  beside  each  other,  can- 
not  exist  with  and  beside  each  other,  on  the  supposition  even  that 
between  the  notions  there  is  no  contradiction. 

"The  second  of  these  capital  propositions  I  call  the  Principle 
of  Inseparables,  {prindpiwrn  inseparabUium) ;  and  the  third 
the  Principle  of  Inconjoinables,  {principium%  inconjungibilium). 
They  may  be  also  termed  the  three  Principles  of  Reason. 

VOL.   II.  X 
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Ch.  VIII.  0/^0  different  species  of  syllogisms,  he  says,  (g  272), 
''among  the  higher  principles  of  syllogisms  it  is  needful  only 
to  enumerate  the  Principle  of  Contradiction,  and  the  Principle 
of  Sufficient  Reason,  which  is  subsumed  from  the  principle  of  In- 
separables, (§  262).  We  shall  state  the  laws  of  syllogism  in  this 
order, — Consider  those  which  flow,  V,  Prom  the  Principle  of 
Contradiction  ;  2^  From  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  ;  and, 
3^  Prom  both  together." 

V. — Francis  Hutcheson. 

[Francisci  Hutcheson.]  Logiccs  Compendium.  Olasguw,  in 
asdihus  academids^  ewcudebant  Robertus  et  Andreas  Foulis,  Aca- 
demics Typography    1764. 

Part  III.,  Ch.  ii  p.  58. 

"  The  whole  force  of  syllogism  may  be  explicated  from  the  fol- 
lowing axioms. 

"  First  Axiom. — Things  which  agree  in  the  same  third,  agree 
among  ihem^ves. 

"  Second  Axiom. — Things  whereof  the  one  agrees,  the  other 
does  not  agree,  in  one  and  the  same  ihird^  these  things  do  not 
agree  among  themselves. 

"  Third  Axiom. — Things  which  agree  in  no  third,  do  not  agree 
among  themselves. 

Fourth  Axiom. — Things  which  disagree  in  no  third,  do  not 
disagree  a/mong  themselves*' 

''  Hence  are  deduced  the  general  rules  of  syllogisma 

"  Of  these  the  three  first  regard  the  Qu^ality  [not  alone]  of  Pro- 
positions, 

"  Rule  1. — If  one  of  the  premises  be  negative,  the  condv^sion 
will  be  negative  (by  Ax.  2). 

"Rule  2.  If  both  premises  be  affirmative,  the  condusionwUlbe^ 
affirmative  (by  Ax  1). 

"  Rule  3. — If  both  premises  be  negative,  nothing  follows:  because 
of  things  mutually  agreeing  and  mutually  disagreeing,  both  may 
be  different  from  a  third  thing  (by  Ax.  3,  4). 

"  Two  Rules  regard  the  Quantity  of  Terms. 

"  Rule  4. — Let  the  middle  be  once  at  least  distributed,  or  taken 
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universally;  for  the  common  term  frequently  contains  two  or  more 
species  mutually  opposed,  of  which  it  may  be  predicated  according 
to  various  parts  of  its  extension ;  these  [specific]  terms  do  not, 
therefore,  truly  agree  in  one  third,  unless  one  at  least  of  them 
agrees  with  the  whole  middle  (by  Ax.  3,  4). 

"  Rule  5. — No  term  ought  to  he  taken  more  universally  in  the 
conclusion  than  in  the  premises :  because  no  consequence  is  valid 
from  the  particular  to  the  universal  [Because  we  should,  in  that 
case,  transcend  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two  terms 
in  a  third,  on  which,  ex  hypothesis  we  found], 

"  [In  like  manner  there  are  two  rules]  concerning  the  Quantity 
of  Proposition's. 

"Rule  6. — If  one  of  the  premises  he  particular^  the  conclusion 
will  also  he  particular. 

"  For,  Case  I. — If  the  conclusion  be  affirmative,  therefore  both 
premises  will  be  affirmative  (by  Rule  !)•  But,  in  a  particular  pro- 
position, there  is  no  term  distributed ;  the  middle  is,  therefore,  to 
be  distributed  in  one  or  other  of  the  premises  (by  Rule  4).  It  will, 
therefore,  be  the  subject  of  a  universal  affirmative  proposition; 
but  the  other  extreme  is  also  taken  particularly,  when  it  is  the 
predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition,  the  conclusion  will,  there- 
fore, be  particTilar  (by  Rtde  5). 

''  Case  2. — Let  the  conclusion  be  negative ;  its  predicate  is, 
therefore,  distributed :  hence,  in  the  premises,  the  major  and  the 
middle  terms  are  to  be  distributed  (by  Rules  5  and  4). 

*'  But  when  one  of  the  premises  is  negative,  the  other  is  affirma- 
tive (by  Rule  3).  If  one  premise  be  particular,  these  two  terms  only 
can  be  distributed ;  since  one  premise  affirms,  whilst  the  other  is 
particular.  The  minor  extreme,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  is 
not,  therefore,  distributed  in  the  premises ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  (by 
Rule  5),  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion. 

"Rule  7. — From  two  particular  premises  nothing  follows;  at 
least  according  to  the  accustomed  mode  of  speaking,  where  the  pre- 
dicate of  a  negative  proposition  is  understood  to  be  distributed. 
For,  1",  If  the  conclusion  affirm,  both  premises  will  affirm,  and, 
consequently,  no  term  is  distributed  in  the  premises ;  contrary  to 
Rule  4.  2**,  Let  the  conclusion  be  negative,  its  predicate  is  there- 
fore distributed ;  but  in  particular  premises  there  is  only  distributed 
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the  predicate  of  a  negative  proposition ;  there  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily a  vicei  (either  against  Rule  4  or  Rule  5)."  a 

VI. — Savonabola. 

Savonarola,  Compendium  Logices,  L.  iv.  p.  115,  e4  Venetiis^ 
1542. — "  In  whatever  syllogism  any  proposition  can  be  concluded, 
there  may  also  be  concluded  every  other  proposition  which  follows 
out  from  it."  On  this  he  remarks  :  "  When  any  syllogism  infers  a 
conclusion  flowing  from  its  immediate  conclusion,  it  is  not  to  be 
called  one  syllogism  but  two.  For  that  other  conclusion  does  not 
follow  simply  in  virtue  of  the  premises,  but  in  virtue  of  them 
there  first  follows  the  proper  conclusion,  and  bom  this  conclusion 
there  follows,  by  another  syllogism,  the  conclusion  consequent  on  it 
Hence  there  are  tacitly  two  syllogisms ;  otherwise  the  moods  of 
syllogisms  wotdd  be  almost  infinite/' 

Vn. — ^Baumqaeten. 

Baumgarten,  Acroaais  Logica,  Ed.  Tollner.  Ed.  L  1765, 
§  297.  "  Every  reasoning  depends  on  this  proposition : — ^A  and 
B  connected  with  a  third  C,  are  connected  vntii  each  other :  in 
afiirmation  immediately,  in  negation  mediately.  This  proposition 
is,  therefore,  the  foundation  and  principle  of  all  reasoning  ;  which, 
however,  is  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  Contradiction. 

§  324.  '*  Every  ordinary  syllogism  concluding  according  to  the 

a  "  Rules  1  and  7  are  thus  oontracied  A                              B 

into    one:    The  conclusion  folUnos  the  Som£ Fr€nehMeitaTe[iKme]le€BnMd; 

speaker  part;  that  is,  the  negatiye  or  C                                  B 

the  particular.    All  these  Rules  are  in-  Some  Engliahmen  are  not  [any]  learned, 

eluded  in  the  following  verses  : —  Therefore,  tome  EnglUhmen  are  not  wome 

Distribuas  medium,  nee  quartus  ter-    ■^'^^'^c^*'**'*' 

minus  adsit, 
Utraque  nee  prsomissa  negans,   nee 

particulariB. 
Sectetar   partem   conclusio    deterio- 

rem; 
Et  non  distribuat  nisi  cum  pnemiasa, 
°^8etve.  (^5,^4  ^  ^^jI^  f      ]  are  by  me). 

In  an  unusual  mode  of  speaking,  a  cer-  [Written  Autumn  1844.  In  the  latest 
tain  negative  conclusion  may  be  eflTected  notation  (,)  is  substituted  for  (.),  and  (:) 
with  a  non-distributive  predicate.  As  for  (:.).  See  below.  Appendix  XI.— Ed.] 
in  this  example : 


!■  jim»i»i 
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Bictunty  either  de  Omni,  or  de  NuUo.  This  Dictum  is  thus  the 
fooBdation  of  all  ordinary  Cfyllogisms.^  (It  had  been  previously 
announced,  §§  319,  321.) 

''Whatever  is  truly  aflSrmed  of  a  notion  universally,  is  also  truly 
affirmed  of  all  that  is  contained  under  it  Whatever  is  truly 
denied  of  a  notion  universally,  is  also  truly  denied  of  all  that  is 
contained  under  it" 

VIIL— EeimaeuSw 

Beimarus,  VemunJUehre,     1766. 

§  176.  "  The  fdndamental  rules  of  syllogism  are,  consequently, 
no  other  than  the  rules  of  Agreemen;t  [Identity]  and  of  Contradio- 
Hon,  For  what  the  geometer  in  regard  to  magnitudes  takes  as 
the  rule  of  equality  or  inequality,  that  the  reasoner  here  adopts  as 
the  universal  rule  of  all  mediate  insight : — If  two  things  he  iden- 
tical with  a  third^  they  are  also  in  so  far  identical  with  each 
other.  But  if  the  one  be,  and  the  other  he  not,  identical  with  the 
third,  then  they  are  not  mutually  identical,  hut  rather  mutually 
repugnant'* 

§  177.  Here  he  notices  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NvUo  is 
not  properly  a  rule  for  all  figures,  but  for  the  first  alone. 

.   IX. — ^Waldin. 

Waldin,  Novwm  Logical  Systema,     1766. 

§  335.  "  Since  the  syllogism  requires  essentially  nothing  but  a 
distinct  cognition  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  some  proposition,  the 
most  universal  rule  of  all  syllogisms  is, — The  sufficient  reason  of  a 
given  proposition  is  to  he  distinctly  cognised 

§  364.  **  The  most  general  rule  of  all  reasonings,  (§  335),  remains 
also  the  rule  of  all  reasonings  as  well  in  synthesis  as  in  analysis. 
But  in  the  synthesis  of  the  ordinary  syllogism,  the  middle  term  in 
the  major  proposition  is  referred  to  the  major  term,  in  the  minor 
proposition  to  the  minor  term.  (§  360).  Wherefore,  from  this 
relation  we  must  judge  whether  the  middle  term  be  or  be  not  the 
sufficient  reason  of  the  conclusion.  Wherefore,  the  synthesis  of  the 
ordinary  syllogism  is  to  be  cognised  from  the  relation  of  its  ideas. 
This  you  may  thus  express : 

"  1.)  After  the  true  proposition,  the  relaiion  of  whose  ex- 
tremes you  distinctly  apprehend  ; 
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''  2,)  Add  to  its  subject  or  predicate  another  idea  different 
from  both,  whether  agreeing  or  disagreeing; 

"  3.)  Inquire  into  the  relation  of  the  added  idea,  to  the  end 
that  you  may  know  whether  the  middle  term  in  the  given  relation 
infer  the  conclusion;  cmd  this  is  known  by  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  Reciprocation,  Subordination,  Go-ordination^  and  Oppo- 
sition. K  any  one  wish  to  call  this  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NvUo, 
I  have  no  objections/' 

"  Observation,  This  they  call  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NvUo  of 
the  celebrated  Reusch.  It  stands  true  indeed ;  but  is  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, inasmuch  as  it  is  rather  a  complexus  of  all  rules  than  one 
only,  which  as  yet  is  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  pia  desideria. 
Logicians  have,  indeed,  taken  pains  to  discover  one  supreme  rule 
of  all  ordinary  reasonings ;  but  no  one  has  as  yet  been  so  happy 
as  to  find  it  out."  Then  follows  a  criticism  of  the  attempts  by  the 
Port  Boyal  and  Syrbius. 

X — Stattler 

Stattler,  Philosophia,  P.  I.  Logica,  1769. 

§  237.  "  In  this  comparison  of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  six 
different  cases  may  in  all  occur :  for  either, 

1.)  "  One  of  the  two  ideas  contains  ihat  same  third,  which 
again  contains  the  other  ;  or, 

2.)  "  Both  of  the  two  are  contained  in  the  third;  or, 

3.)  "  Each  of  the  two  contains  the  third;  or, 

4.)  "  One  of  the  two  contains  the  third,  the  other  being  repuff" 
nantwith  U;  or, 

6.)  ''  One  of  the  two  is  contained  in  the  third,  with  which  the 
other  is  repugnant;  or, 

6.)  Both  of  the  two  are  repugnant  to  the  third. 

"  The  former  three  cases  generate  an  affirmative  conclusion,  the 
latter  three  a  negative."  In  a  note  Stattler  eliminates  a  seventh  case, 
in  which  neither  may  contain,  and  neither  be  repugnant  to  the 
third. 

§  244.  General  Law  of  all  Reasonings.  "  In  all  reasonings, 
cw  ofl^en  (W  a  consequent  is,  by  legitimate  form,  inferred  from 
an  antecedent,  so  often  is  there  included  in  the  antecedent  what 
the  consequent  enounces  ;  either  the  congruity  and  reciprocal 
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containmeiUy  or  the  repugncmce  of  A.  andO)  and  if  such  he  not 
induded  in  one  or  other  of  the  antecedents,  whatever  is  inferred 
in  the  coneeqtient  is  void  of  legitimate  form  " 

XI.— Sautee. 

Santer,  InsUtutiones  Logicoe,  179& 

§  123.  "  Foundations  of  SyUogism, — In  every  syllogism  there 
are  two  notions  compared  with  a  third,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
appear  whether  they  are  to  be  conjoined  or  sejoined.  There  are, 
therefore,  here,  three  possible  cases.  For  there  agree  with  the 
assumed  third,  either  hoth  notions,  or  one,  or  neither.  In  reasoning, 
onr  mind,  therefore,  reposes  on  these  axioms,  as  on  fundamental 
principles. 

1.)  "  Where  two  'notions  agree  with  the  same  third,  they  agree 
with  one  another » 

2.)  "  Where  one  is  contained  by  the  third,  with  which  the  other 
is  repiynantj  they  are  mutually  repugnant. 

3.)  '*  When  neither  notions  agrees  with  the  third,  there  is  between 
them  neither  agreement  nor  repugnance," 

XII. — SUTEB. 
Suter,  Logica, 

§  61.   "  Quae  eidem  tertio  conveniunt  vel  disconyeniunt,  etiam 

conyeniunt  vel  disconveniunt  inter  se.'' 

XIII.— Sbgdy. 

Seguy,  Philosophia  ad  Uswm  Scholarwm  Accommx>data,  T.  I. 
Logica.  Paris,  1771. 

P.  175,  ed.  1785.  "  Concerning  the  rule  of  recent  pjiiloso- 
phers." 

Haying  recited  the  general  rule  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  he 
thus  comments  on  it : — 

"  1^  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of  reasoning ;  there- 
fore, it  is  improperly  adduced  as  a  new  discovery,  or  a  rule  strictly 
80  called. 

''  2^  It  may  be  useful,  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced,  to  recog- 
nise whether  a  syUogism  be  legitimate  or  illicit. 

"  But  the  principal  fault  of  this  rule  is,  that  it  contains  no  certain 
method  whereby  we  may  know  when,  and  when  not,  one  of  the 
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premises  contains  a  conclusion;  for  the  dijscovery  of  which  we 
must  frequently  recur  to  the  general  rules."  « 

P.  178.  Seguy  exposes  Father  Buffier's  error  in  saying  "  that, 
according  to  Aristotle  and  the  common  rules  of  Logic,  the  middle 
term  ought  absolutely  to  be  the  predicate  in  the  first  or  major 
proposition ;"  seeing  that  the  middle  term  is  not  the  predicate  in 
the  first  and  third  Figures.  This  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  I  can- 
not find  such  a  doctrine  in  Buffier,  who  in  this  respect^  in  many 
places,  teaches  the  correct. 


XrV.— HOFFB  AT7EB. 

HoflTbauer,  Anfangsgrilnde  der  Logik,  1794, 1810. 

"  §  317.  Furidoimental  Principles. 

*'  I.  1.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  all  and  every  of  the  objects 
contained  under  a  notion,  may  also  be  affirmed  of  these  objects  so 
contained.     (Dictum  de  Omni.) 

"  2.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  none  of  the  objects  contained 
imder  a  notion,  must  also  be  denied  of  these  objects  so  contained. 
(Dictum  de  Nullo.) 

**  II.  When,  of  the  objects  X  and  Z,  the  one  contains  an  atttri- 
bute  which  the  other  does  not  contain,  and  they  are  thus  different 
from  each  other,  then  X  is  not  Z,  and  Z  is  not  X 

"  III  1.)  When  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  are 
also  contained  under  another  notion  h,  then  this  last  notion  con- 
tains under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects  which  are  contained 
under  the  first 

"  2.)  If  certain  objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a  notion  a 
are  contained  under  b,  then  b  contains  imder  it  some  at  least  of 
the  objects  which  are  not  contained  under  cu 

"  IV.  1.)  If  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong 

a  FoUowed  by  Larroque,  SlSmen$  de    E  contra,  Philosophia   Lugdunenm,  L 
PhUotophie,  p.  281 ;  OaUuppi,  Lmoni di    159.    Trozler,  LoffOe,^.  41. 
Logica   e   di  Metafiwsok,  L  47,  i.  848. 
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to  those  which  are  contamed  under  another  notion  b,  then  this 
second  notion  b  contains  under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects 
whidi  are  contuned  under  a. 

"  2.)  If  all  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong 
to  those  which  are  not  contained  under  a  certain  other  notion  b, 
then  this  notion  b  contains  under  it  no  object  which  is  contained 
under  the  notion  a. 

''  3.)  If  all  the  objects  contained  under  a  certain  notion  a  are 
different  from  certain  other  objects  contained  under  b,  then  b  con- 
tains under  it  at  least  some  objects  which  are  not  contained 
under  a. 

XV.— Kant. 

Kant,  Loffik.    1800-6.    IL  Syllogisms. 

'*  §  56.  Syllogism  in  general, — A  syllogism  is  the  cognition  that 
a  certain  proposition  is  necessary,  through  the  subsumption  of  its 
condition  under  a  given  general  rule. 

'*§  67-  Oeneral  principle  of  aU  Syllogisms. — ^The  general 
principle  whereon  the  validity  of  all  inference,  through  the 
reason,  rests,  may  be  determinately  enounced  in  the  following 
formula : — 

"  What  stands  under  the  condition  of  a  rule,  iJiat  stands  also 
under  the  rule  itself. 

"  Observation. — ^The  syllogism  premises  a  Oeneral  Rule,  and  a 
Svbsumption  under  its  Condition,  Hereby  we  understand  the  cop- 
elusion  a  priori,  not  as  manifested  in  things  individual,  but  as 
universally  maintained,  and  as  necessary  under  a  certain  condition. 
And  this,  that  all  stands  under  the  universal,  and  is  determinable 
in  universal  laws,  is  the  Principle  itself  of  iJa^iowoZi^y  or  oiNecesr 
sity,  (principium  rationalitatis  sen  necessitatis^ 

"  §  58.  Essential  constituents  of  the  Syllogism. — ^To  every  syl- 
logism there  belong  the  three  following  parts : — 

"1.)  A  general  rule,  styled  the  Major  proposition,  (propositio 
major,  Obersatz,) 

"  2.)  The  proposition  which  subsumes  a  cognition  under  the  con- 
dition of  the  general  rule,  called  the  Minor  proposition,  (propositio 
minor,  Untersaiz) ;  and,  finally,         ^ 

"  3.)  The  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  the  pi'edicate  in  the 
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rule  of  the  subsumed  cognition, — ^the  Concluding  proposition^  or 
Condusion,  (CondusiOy  Schluaasatz). 

"  The  two  first  propositions,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other, 
are  called  the  Antecedents,  or  Premises,  (  Vordersdtge). 

"  Observation, — A  rule  is  the  assertion  of  a  general  condition. 
The  relation  of  the  condition  to  the  assertion,  how,  to  wit,  this 
stands  under  that,  is  the  Exponent  of  the  rule.  The  cognition, 
that  the  condition,  (somewhere  or  other),  takes  place,  is  the  Svb- 
swmption. 

"  The  nexus  of  what  is  subsumed  under  the  condition,  with  llie 
assertion  of  the  rule,  is  the  Conclusion." 

Having  shown  the  distribution  of  syllogisms  into  Categorical, 
Hypothetical,  and  Disjunctive,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  first 
class. 

"  §  63.  Principle  of  Categorical  Syllogisms, — ^The  principle 
whereon  the  possibility  and  validity  of  Categorical  Syllogisms 
is  this, — ^What  pertains  to  the  attribute  of  a  thing,  that  pertains  to 
the  thing  itself ;  and  what  is  repugnant  to  the  attribute  of  a  thing, 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  thing  itself,  {Nota  notes  est  nota  rei  ipsius; 
Repugnuns  notes,  repugnat  rei  ipsi). 

'*  Observation, — From  this  principle,  the  so-called  Dictum  de  Omni 
et  Nullo  is  easily  deduced,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  principle  either  of  the  Syllo^m  in  general,  or  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  in  particular.  Generic  and  Specific  Notions  are 
in  fact  the  general  notes  or  attributes  of  all  the  things  which  stand 
under  these  notions.  Consequently  the  rule  is  here  valid — What 
pertains  or  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species,  that  also  per- 
tains or  is  repugnant  to  all  the  objects  which  are  contained 
under  that  genus  or  species.  And  this  very  rule  it  is  which  is 
called  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo." 


XVL— Christian  Wflisa 

Christian  Weiss,  Logik,  1801. 

"§  216.  Principle  for  all  Syllogisms, — ^The  principle  of  every 
perfect  Syllogism  consists  in  the  relation  of  one  of  the  notions 
contained  in  the  conclusion  to  a  third  notion  {terminus  tnedius), 
to  which  the  other  notion  of  the  conclusion  belongs.  Now  the  re- 
lation which  the  first  of  these  holds  to  the  middle  notion,  the 
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9ame  must  hold  to  the  second,  just  because  the  second  coin- 
cides  with  the  middle  notion  to  the  sams  extent  as  the  first* 

^'Remark.  —  'Relation  to'  means  only  any  determinately 
thonght  relation,  expressed  in  a  judgment.     .... 

"  The  older  logicians  adopt,  some  of  them,  the  principle  Nota 
notes  est  nota  ret  ipsius, — qv^d  repugnojt  notes,  repugnut  ipsi  rei  ; 
this,  however,  is  only  properly  applicable  to  the  first  figure.  The 
expression  of  others  is  preferable,  Qu^cumique  convenivM  (vel 
dissentiwit)  in  uno  tertio,  eadem  conveniun  (vel  dissentiunt)  inter 
se.  Others,  in  fine,  among  whom  is  Wolf,  give  the  Dictum  de 
Onmi  et  Nullo  (c£  §  233)  as  the  principle  of  syllogisms  in  gene- 
ral ;  compare  Philosophical  Aphorisms  [of  Platner],  P.  i.  §  546. 
All  inference  takes  place  according  to  a  universal  rule  of  reason, 
here  only  expressed  in  reference  to  syllogism,  to  which,  however, 
some  have  chosen  to  give  a  more  mathematical  expression  ; — If 
two  notions  be  equal  to  a  third,  they  are  also  equal  to  each  other, 

[Nota  bene. — Weiss's  mistake  (§  231)  in  supposing  that  Aris- 
totle "  designated  the  syllogistic  moods  with  words,  like  his  learned 
followers.*'] 

"  §  231.  Categorical  Syllogisms,  Figure  I. — The  first  figure  con- 
cludes by  means  of  a  subordination  of  the  minor  term  in  the 
conclusion  under  the  subject  of  another  judgment. 

"  §  233.  This  takes  place  under  the  general  principle : — 

"  1.)  What  pertains  to  all  objects  contained  under  a  notion, 
thai  pertains  also  to  some  and  to  each  individual  of  their  num- 
ber among  them. 

"  2.)  Whal  belongs  to  none  of  the  objects  contained  under  a 
notion,  that  also  does  not  pertain  to  some  or  to  any  individual  of 
their  number  among  tiiem. 

"These  are  the  celebrated  Dicta  de  Omni  and  de  Nullo, — Quid- 
quid  prosdicatur  de  omni^  idem  etiam  de  aliquo^  and,  Quidquid 
prcedicatur  de  nullo,  id  nee  de  aliquo  pra^icatur," 

XVII.— Fbies. 

Pries,  System  der  Logik. 

"  §  62.  Hitherto  we  have  maintained  two  views  of  the  Syllogism 
in  connection.  The  end  in  view  of  reasoning  is  this, — that  cases 
should  be  subordinated  to  general  rules,  and  through  them  become 
determined.    For  example,  the  general  law  of  the  mutual  attrac- 
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Hon  of  all  heavenly  bodies  has  its  whole  significance,  for  my 
knowledge,  in  this,  that  th^e  are  given  individual  heavenly 
bodies,  as  Sun  and  Earth,  to  which  I  apply  it.  To  enounce  these 
relations,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  I  have  a  general  role, 
as  Major  Proposition,  (Obersatz) ;  in  the  second,  a  Minor  Propo- 
sition, (Untersatz),  which  subordinates  cases  to  the  rale,  and, 
finally,  a  Conduding  Proposition,  which  determines  the  cases 
through  the  rula  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  eveiy  Con- 
clusion is  an  analytico-hypothetic  judgment,  and  this  always 
flows  from  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  inasmuch  as  the  relation 
of  subordination  of  particular  under  universal  notions,  is  the  only 
relation  of  Season  and  Consequent  given  in  the  form  of  thought 
itself.  Now,  if  the  conclusion,  as  syllogism,  combines  a  plurality 
of  judgments  in  its  premises,  in  this  case  the  principle  of  the  in- 
ference must  lie  in  a  connection  of  the  thoughts, — ^a  connection 
which  13  determined  by  the  matter  of  these  judgments.  In  tiie 
simplest  case,  when  taking  into  account  only  a  single  syllogism, 
I  thus  would  recognise  in  the  premises  the  relation  of  subordina- 
tion between  two  notions  by  reference  to  the  same  third  notion, 
and  therethrough  perceive  in  the  conclusion  the  relation  of  these 
two  notions  to  each  other.  I  know,  for  example,  that  aU  men 
are  mortal,  and  that  Caiiis  is  a  man.  Consequently,  through  the 
relation  of  the  notion  of  mortality,  and  of  my  imagination  of 
CaiuSy  to  the  notion  w^n,  the  relation  of  Caius  to  mortality  is 
likewise  determined : — Caius  is  mortal.  The  first  of  these  views 
is  a  mere  postulate;  but  in  conformity  to  the  second  we  are 
enabled  immediately  to  evolve  the  general  form  of  syllogisms,  and 
from  this  evolution  does  it  then  become  manifest  that  all  possible 
syllogisms  satisfy  the  postulate.  We,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
attach  ourselves  to  the  second  view.  Through  this  there  is  deter- 
mined as  follows : — 

"  1.)  Here  the  determination  of  one  notion  is  carried  over  to  an- 
other, superordinate  or  subordinate  to  itself.  To  every  syllogism 
there  belong  three  notions,  called  its  terms,  (termini),  (We  say 
Twtions,  (Begriffe),  because  they  are,in  general,  such,  and  when  indi- 
vidual representations  [or  images]  appear  as  terms,  in  that  case 
there  is  no  inter-commutation  possible).  Arnajor  term,  or  supe- 
rior notion,  {Oberbegriff),  P,  is  given  as  the  logical  determination 
of  a  middle  term  or  Tiotion,  {Mittelhegriff),  M,  and,  through  this, 
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it  is  positively  or  negatively  stated  as  the  determination  of  a  minor 
term  or  notion,  (JJnterbegriff),  S. 

"  2.)  If,  then,  we  regard  the  propositions  in  which  these  relations 
are  enounced ;  there  is,  firstly,  in  the  conclusion,  (Schlusssatz), 
the  minor  term,  or  inferior  notion,  subordinated  to  the  major  term, 
or  superior  notion,  (S  is  P).  Further,  in  one  of  the  premises,  the 
middle  must  be  connected  with  the  major  term  or  notion,  (M  is  P). 
This  is  called  the  major  proposition,  {Obersatz).  In  the  other, 
again,  the  minor  is  connected  with  the  major  term  or  notion,  (S  is 
M) ;  this  is  called  the  minor  proposition,  (Untersatz). 

"  The  form  of  every  syllogism  is  therefore : — 

M%jor  Proposition,  KisF. 

Minor  Proposition,  S  is  M. 


Conclusion,  S  m  P. 

"  In  the  example  given  above,  man  is  the  naiddle  term ;  mortality 
the  major  term ;  and  Caivs  the  minor  term.     The  syllogism  is : — 

Migor  PropositioD,  A II  men  are  mortal ; 

Minor  Proposition,  Cains  is  a  man  ; 


Gonclusiony  Caius  is  mortal. 

''  The  fundamental  relation  in  all  syllogisms  is  that  of  the 
middle  term  to  the  major  and  minor  terms,  in  other  words,  that  of 
the  carrying  over  of  a  logical  determination  from  one  notion  to 
another,  through  certain  given  subordinations.  For  howbeit  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  as  a  common  principle  of  all  syllogisms 
in  the  formula, — What  holds  good  of  the  universal,  holds  also  good 
of  the  particulars  subordinate  thereto,  and  still  more  in  that 
other, — The  aUribute  of  the  attribute  is  also  the  attribute  of  the 
thing  itself, — ^is  proximately  only  applicable  to  the  categorical  sub- 
ordination of  a  representation  [or  notion]  imder  a  notion ;  still, 
however,  the  law  of  mental  connection  is  altogether  the  same  in 
syllogisms  determined  by  the  subordination  of  consequence  imder 
a  reason,  [Hypothetic  Syllogisms],  or  of  the  complement  of  parts 
under  a  logical  whole,  [Disjunctive  Syllogisms].  The  displayed 
form  is  the  form  of  every  possible  syllogism.     In  fact,  it  also  coin- 
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cides  with  the  first  requirement  that,  in  the  syllogism,  a  case 
should  always  be  determined  by  a  rule,  inasmuch  as  every  syllo- 
gism proposes  a  universal  premise,  in  order  rigorously  to  infer  its 
conclusion.  This  will  be  more  definitely  shown,  when  we  treat  of 
syllogisms  in  detail  Only  the  declaration,  that  ths  rule  is  always 
the  major  proposition,  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  major  proposition  contains  the  relation  of  the 
middle  term  to  the  mxijor  term.  We  must,  however,  in  the  first 
place,  always  follow  the  determination  of  the  latter.  For  every 
syllogism  properly  contains  the  three  processes : — 1).  The  subor- 
dination of  a  particular  under  a  universal ;  this  is  the  function  of 
the  minor  proposition,  and  the  relation  between  the  minor  and  major 
terms ;  2),  Postulate  of  a  logical  determination  for  one  of  these 
two ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  major  proposition,  and  the  relation 
of  the  middle  to  the  major  term ;  3),  The  carrying  over  this  deter- 
mination to  that  other ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  conclusion  and 
the  relation  of  the  minor  to  the  major  term. 

"  §  53.  The  subordination  of  a  particular  to  a  universal  must^ 
therefore,  in  eveiy  syllogism,  be  understood  wholly  in  general 
Here  either  a  particular  may  be  determined  through  its  superordi- 
nated  universal,  and  such  an  inference  from  universal  to  particular 
we  shall  call  a  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  ;  or  there  is  a  universal 
known  through  its  subordinated  particular,  and  this  inference  from 
the  particular  to  the  universal  is  called  a  syllogism  in  the  second 
[third]  figure.  If,  for  example,  the  subordination  is  given  me, — 
All  gold  is  metai ;  I  can  either  transfer  an  attribute  of  metal, 
for  instance  fus^yUity,  to  the  gold,  or  enounce  an  attribute  of 
gold,  ductility,  for  instance,  of  some  metal  In  the  first  case,  I 
draw  a  conclusion  in  the  first  figure,  from  the  universal  to  the 

particular : — 

All  metal  is  fusible  ; 
All  gold  is  meial; 

A II  gold  is  fusible, 

"  In  the  other  case,  I  conclude  in  the  second  [third]  figure  from 
the  particular  to  the  general : — 

All  gold  is  ductile  ; 
All  gold  is  metal ; 

Some  m^etal  is  ductUe,^ 
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Then,  after  distribution  of  the  Syllogism  into  Categorical,  Hypo- 
tiietical,  and  Divisive,  (Disjunctive),  he  proceeds  with  the  first 
clasa 

XVIIL — ^KlBSEWETTEB. 

Kiesewetter,  AUgemeine  Logik,  1801,  1824}.     I.  TheiL 

"§  228. — All  pure  Categorical  Syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  an 
affirmative  judgment,  rest  on  the  following  principle  : — What  per- 
tains to  the  attribute  of  an  object,  pertains  to  the  object  itself.  All 
syllogisms,  whose  conclusion  is  a  negative  judgment,  are  based  upon 
the  principle  : — What  is  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  an  object, 
is  repugnant  to  the  object  itself  Two  principles  which  can  be- 
easily  deduced, — the  first  from  the  principle  of  Identity,  the  second 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction. 

"  §  229.— If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  major  proposi- 
tion of  eveiy  categorical  syllogism  must  be  a  universal  rule, — from* 
this  there  flow  the  following  rules  : — 

"1.  Whatever  is  universally  affirmed  of  a  notion,  that  is  also 
affirmed  of  everything  contained  under  it.     The  Dictum  de  Omni, 

"  2.  What  is  imiversally  denied  of-a  notion  is  denied  also  of  every- 
thing contained  under  it.    The  Dictum  de  NvUo. 

"  These  rules  are  also  thus  expressed  : — 

**  What  pertains  to  the  genus  or  species,  pertains  also  to  whatever 
is  contained  under  them.  What  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or 
species,  is  repugnant  also  to  whatever  is  contained  under  them.'' 

See  also  the  Weitere  Av^einandersetzung  on  the  paragrapha 

XIX. — ^Laeboque. 

Larroque,  EUmens  de  PhUosophie,  Paris,  1830.  Logique, 
CL  i.,  p.  202.  "  The  attribute  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is 
taken  sometimes  particularly,  sometimes  universally.  It  is  taken 
particularly,  when  it  has  a  greater  extension  than  the  subject ;  uni- 
versally, when  it  has  not  a  greater  extension,  which  occurs  in  every 
proposition  where  the  two  terms  are  identical  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  palpable.  If  the  attribute  be  a  tei:m  more  general 
than  the  subject,  we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  a  species  or  indivi- 
dual contained  in  the  extension  of  the  attribute : — Man  is  mortal ; 
Paul  is  learned: — that  is,  man  is  one,  and  not  the  only,  species. 
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contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term  inortal ;  Paul  is  an  indivi- 
dual,  and  not  eveiy  individual,  contained  in  the  extension  of  the 
term  learned.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  attribute  be  not  more 
general  than  the  subject,  the  attribute  is  the  same  thing  mth  the 
subject,  and,  consequently,  we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  extension  of  the  attribute : — A  cirde  is  a  plane 
surface,  which  hoe  all  the  points,  in  [a  line  called]  its  circun^er^ 
ence,  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  point  caUed  its  centre — ^that  is, 
a  circle  is  aZZ  or  every  plane  surface,  &c. 

"  The  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is  always  taken  univer- 
sally. When  we  deny  an  attribute  of  a  subject,  we  deny  of  this 
subject  everything  that  has  the  nature  of  that  attribute,  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  species,  as  all  the  individuals,  contained  in  its  extension  : 
The  sovl  is  not  extended  ;  to  wit  the  soul  is  not  any  of  the  species, 
not  any  of  the  individuals  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term 
extended,'' 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  230.  "We  have  supposed,  in  the  demonstration  of 
these  rules  [the  general  rules  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism],  that 
the  attribute  of  an  affirmative  premise  is  always  taken  particularly. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  calculations  on  which  this  demon- 
stration rests,  are  erroneous,  whensoever  the  attribute  is  not  a  term 
more  general  than  the  subject,  for  we  have  seen  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  attribute  can  be  taken  universally.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
when  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition  are  identical,  if  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  taken  universally,  they  cannot  both  be  so  taken  at 
once ;  and  that,  if  it  be  the  attribute  which  is  taken  universally,  it 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  the  subject,  which  then  affords  a  parti- 
cular attribute.  A  triangle  is  a  figure  which  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  We  cannot  say,  A II  triangle  is  all  figure,  which,  &c ; 
but  we  can  say,  A  U  triangle  is  some  figure,  which,  &c. ;  or,  A  U  figure 
which  has  three  sides  and  three  angles,  is  some  triangle.  Now,  in 
adopting  either  of  these  last  expressions  of  the  proposition,  the 
attribute  is  particular." 

Gh.  ii,  p.  231.  "We  have  seen  that  the  Syllogism  inferred  from 
its  premises  a  proposition  to  be  proved ;  now  this  conclusion  can- 
not be  inferred  from,  unless  it  be  contained  in,  the  premises.  From 
this  incontestable  observation,  the  author  of  the  Port  Boyal  Logic 
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has  endeayoured  to  draw  the  following  pretended  rule,  by  aid  of 
which  we  may  detect  the  vice  of  any  fallacious  reasoning  whatso-» 
ever :  Thus,  should  one  of  the  premises  contain  the  conclusion^ 
and  the  other  show  that  it  is  so  contained.  A  great  many  treatises 
on  Logic  call  this  the  single  rule  of  the  moderns.  This  pompous 
denomination  seems  to  point  at  some  marvellous  discoveiy,  of 
which  the  ancients  had  no  conception, — at  some  consummative 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
a  syllogism  is  invalid,  if  the  conclusion  be  not  contained  in  the 
premises  ;  but  a  fine  discovery  forsooth !  This  all  the  world 
already  knew, — Aristotle  among  the  rest ;  but  he  justly  noted  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  whether  the  conclusion  be  contained 
in  the  premises,  and  it  is  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  that  he  laid 
down  his  rulea  The  pretended  rule  of  the  Port  Soyal  is,  therefore, 
not  one  at  all ;  it  enounces  only  an  observation,  true  but  barren." 

XX.— Galluppi. 

Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Metafisica,  1832»  Lez. 
xlvii,  p.  353,  ed.  1841. 

"  In  a  reasoning  there  must  be  an  idea,  common  to  the  two  pre* 
mises  ;  and  a  judgment  which  affirms  the  identity,  either  partial 
or  perfect,  of  the  other  two  ideas." 

In  the  same  Lecture,  (p.  348),  he  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
law  quoted  from  the  Philosophia  Lvgdunensis,  being  by  the 
authors  of  the  VArt  de  Penser. 

XXL — BUFFIEE. 

Buffier,  PremOre  Logique,  about  1725.  The  following  is  from 
the  Recapitulation,  §  109: — 

The  Syllogism  is  defined,  a  tissue  of  three  propositions  so  con- 
stituted, that  if  the  two  former  be  true,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
the  third  should  be  true  also.     (§  62.) 

The  first  Proposition  is  called  the  Major  ;  the  second  the 
Minor  ;  the  third  the  Conclusion,  which  last  is  the  essential  end 
in  view  of  the  syllogism.     (§  65.) 

Its  art  consists  in  causing  a  consciousness,  that  in  the  conclusion 
the  idea  of  the  subject  comprises  the  idea  of  the  predicate ;  and 
this  is  done  by  means  of  a  third  idea,  called  the  Middle  Term, 
(because  it  is  intermediate  between  the  subject  and  predicate),  in 
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such  sort  ihat  it  is  comprised  in  the  subject,  and  comprises  the  pre- 
dicate.    (§  67.) 

If  the  first  thing  comprise  a  second,  in  which  a  third  is  comprised, 
the  first  comprises  the  third.  If  a  fluid  comprise  chocolate,  in 
which  cocoa  lb  comprised,  ^^  fluid  itself  comprises  cocoa,    (§  68.) 

To  reach  distant  conclusions,  there  is  required  a  plurality  of 
syllogisms.    (§  71.) 

Our  rule  of  itself  suffices  for  all  syllogisms ;  even  for  the  nega- 
tive ;  for  every  negative  syllogism  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative. 

(§77.) 

Hypothetical  syllogisms  consist  in  the  enouncement  by  the 
major  premise,  that  a  proposition  is  true,  in  case  there  be  found  a 
certain  condition  ;  and  the  minor  premise  shows  that  this  condition 
is  actuaUy  found.     (§  79.) 

Disjunctive  syllogisms,  to  admit  of  an  easy  verification,  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  hypotheticals.     (§  81.) 

Although  the  single  rule,  which  is  proposed  for  all  syllogisms,  be 
subject  to  certain  changes  of  expression,  it  is  nevertheless  always 
the  most  easy ;  in  fact,  all  logical  laws  necessarOy  suppose  this 
condition.    (§  87.) 

The  employment  of  Grammar  is  essential  for  the  practice  of 
Logia     (§90.) 

By  means  of  such  practice,  which  enables  us  to  estimate  accu- 
rately the  value  of  the  terms  in  every  proposition,  we  shall  likewise 
obtain  the  rule  for  the  discovery  of  all  sophisms,  which  consist  only 
of  the  mere  equivocation  of  words,  and  of  the  ambiguity  of  propo- 
sitions.    (§  92  et  seq.) 

XXII.— ViCTORIN. 

Victorin,  Neue  natilrlichere  Dar8tellungderLogik,YiennA,  1836. 

IL  Simple  Categorical  Syllogisms.  §  94  The  fundamental  rule 
of  all  such  syllogisms : — 

"  In  what  relation  a  concept  stands  to  one  of  two  reci- 
procally subordinate  concepts^  in  the  same  relation  does  it 
stand  to  the  other/' 

§  9:1!.  First  Figure  ;  fundamental  rule : — "  As  a  notion  deter- 
mines the  higher  nation,  so  does  it  determine  the  lower  of  the 
sajne;  **  or,  "  In  what  relation  a  notion  stands  to  one  notion,  in 
Ike  same  relation  it  stands  to  the  lower  of  the  same." 
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§  96.  Second  Figure ;  fundamental  rule  : — **  When  two  notions 
are  oppositely  determined  by  a  third  notion,  they  are  also  them^ 
selves  opposed;"  or,  "  If  two  notions  stand  to  a  third  in  op-- 
posed  relations^  they  also  themselves  stand  in  a  relation  of 
opposition" 

§  98.  Third  Figure ;  fundamental  rule : — *'  As  a  notion  deter- 
mines the  one  of  two  [to  it]  subordinate  notions,  so  does  it  de- 
termine  the  other;"  or,  "  In  what  relation  a  notion  stands  to  the 
one  of  two  [to  it]  subordinate  notions,  in  the  same  relation  sta/nds 
it  also  to  the  ofJierJ* 

§  100.  Fourth  Figure ;  fundamental  rule: — **  As  a  notion  is 
determined  by  the  onsoftwo  subordinate  notions ^  [two  notions  in 
the  relation  to  each  other  of  subordination],  so  does  it  determine 
the  other;  "  or,  "/n  what  relation  one  of  two  subordinated  notions, 
[notions  reciprocally  subordinate  or  superordinate],  stands  as  to 
a  third,  in  the  same  relation  stamds  it  also  to  the  others 

(6)  Fundamental  Laws  of  Stllooisbi. — Refebences. 

(See  Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Metafisica,  Lez.  xlvii., 
vol.  i.  p.  345  et  seq. ;  Troxler,  Logik,  I  p.  33 ;  Bolzano,  Wissens- 
chaftdehre,  Logik,  vol.  ii.  §  263,  p.  543.) 

L  Logicians  who  confound  the  Nota  notsB  and  the  Dictum  de 
Omni,  being  ignorant  of  their  several  significances ;  making  them — 

a)  Co-ordinate  laws  without  distinction. 

Jager,  Handb.  d  Logik,  §  68,  (1839) ;   Prochazka>  Oeseteb., 
/  d,  Denken,  §  217,  (1842);  Calker,  DenMehre,  §  143,  (1822). 
Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  p.  40. 

b)  Derivative;  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  to  wit,  from  the  Nota 
notse.     This  supreme  or  categorical. 

Wenzel,  Elem,  Fhilos.  Log.,  §§  253,  256.  Canonik,  §  64. 
Kant,  Diefalsche  Spitzf,  §  3.  Logik,  §  63.  Krug,  Logik,  §  70. 
Bachmann,  Logik,  §  123.  Jakob,  Logik,  §  262, 4th  ed  1800 ;  1st 
ed.  1788. 

XL  Logicians  who  enounce  the  law  of  Identity,  (Proportion,)  in 
the  same  third,  by  the  mathematical  expression  Equality. 

Reimarus,  VemunfUehre,  §  176.  Mayer,  Vemunftschlusse, 
i  p.  290.     Arriaga,  In.  Sum,,  D.  Ill  §  3,  p.  23. 

III.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dictum  de  Omni  the  fundamental 
rule  of  syllogisms  in  general. 
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Aristot,  An.  Prior.,  L.  L  c.  1,  §  4.  Wolf,  PhU.  Rat.,  §  353. 
Scheibler,  Op.  P.  iv.  De  Syll.  c.  ii.  §  12.  Jaa  Thomasius,  JErot 
Log.,  c.  395.  Buttner,  Cursus  Philos.,  Log.,  §  146.  Conimbri- 
censes,  In  Arist.  Dial.,  An,  Prior.,  L.  L  a  2,  p.  204. 

IV.  Logicians  who  confound  or  make  co-ordinate  the  law  of 
Proportion  or  Analogy,  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni 

Wyttenbach,  PrcBc.  Philos.  Log.,  P.  iii.  a  6,  §  4.  Whately,  Logic, 
Intr.,  ch.  II.  p.  iii.,  §  2.  Leechman,  Logic,  P.  IIL  ch.  2.  Kecker- 
mann,  Systema  LogicoB  Minus,  L.  iil  c.  2.  Syst.  Log.  Majus., 
L.  iii.  c.  5. 

y.  Logicians  who  make  the  Law  of  Identity  the  one  suprema 

Suter,  Logica,  §  61,  calls  this  the  principle  of  Identity  and  Con- 
tradiction. Aldrich,  Comp.  L.  L  c.  3,  §  2,  p.  2.  Hutcheson,  Log. 
Comp.,  P.  iii.  c.  2.  Arriaga,  Cur.  PhU.,  In.  Svmfi.,  D.  iii  §§  16-22, 
pp.  23, 24.  Larroque,  Logique,  p.  224.  Mayer,  Vemunftschltisse,  i. 
p.  293.  Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  pp.  33, 40.  Keimarus,  Vernunftlehre, 
^  176.  Mendoza,  Disp.  Log.  et  Met.,  I.  p.  470.  Derodon,  Log. 
Rest.,  De  Log.  pp.  639,  644.  Darjes,  Via.,  &c.,  §  271, p.  97.  Smigle- 
cius,  Logica,  D.  xiii.  p.  517.  qu,  &c.  Fran.  Bdnas  Spei,  Com. 
Prim,  in  Log.  Arist.,  D.  vii.  d.  2,  p.  25.  Cursus  CompluL,  De 
Arg.,  L.  iii  a  4,  p.  57.  Alstedius,  Enc,  Logica,  §  ii.  c.  10,  p.  435. 
Havichorst,  Inst  Log.,  §  323.  Poncius,  Cursus  Philos.  In  An. 
Prior,,  D.  xx.  qu.  5,  p.  282. 

VI.  Logicians  who  restrict  the  Dictum  de  Omni  to  the  first 
Figure  (immediately). 

Aldrich,  Comp.  L  1,  c.  3,  §  7.  Noldius,  Log.  Rec.,  c.  xii.  pi 
290.     Grosser,  Phams  Intellectus,  §  iii.  p.  1,  memb.  iiL  p.  137. 

VIL  Logicians  who  make  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  NuUo  the 
supreme  canons  for  Universal  Syllogisms ;  the  law  of  Proportion  for 
Singular  Syllogisms. 

Burgersdicius,  In^.  Log.,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  171.  Melancthon, 
Erot.  Dial.,  De  Syll  Expos,,  L.  iii.  p.  172,  ed.  1586.  Fonseca^ 
Instil.  Dial.,  L  vi.  cc.  21,  24,  pp.  363,  373. 

VIII.  What  name  given  by  what  logicians  to  the  Law  of  Pro- 
portion, &c. 

Law  of  Proportion,  or  of  Analogy,  Eeckermann,  Syst.  Log., 
L.  iii.  c.  5,  Op,  p,  746.  Alstedius,  Encyd.y'p.  435,  to  oroXoyui?; 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  Majus,  Noldius,  Log,,  p.  288.  Of 
Identity^  Zedler's  Lex,  Pr,  convenientice,  Darjes,  Via  ad  Verit,  § 
270,  p.  96.  Law  of  proportional  Identity  and  Non-Identity,  Self. 
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IX.  Logicians  erroneously  supposing  Aristotle  to  employ,  besides 
the  Dictum  de  Omni,  the  rule  of  Proportion  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  syllogism. 

Sapin,  Reflexions  sur  la  Logique,  §  4. 

X.  Terms  under  which  the  law  of  Proportion  has  been  enounced. 
Agree  with.  Coincide  with.    The  same  wUh.  Cohere^  (Syrbius). 

Co-exist  (bad).  Co-identical  with.  Equal  to,  (No.  ii)  In  com- 
bination with,  Darjes,  Via  ad  Ver,  p.  97,  (includes  negative.) 
Convertible. 

(c)  Enunciations  op  the  Higher  Laws  op  Syllogism. 

Law  of  Proportion. 

Aristotle,  Ulen^Jij  c.  vi.  §  8.  "  Things  the  same  with  one  and 
the  same,  are  the  same  with  one  another."  Compare  Topica,  L.  vii., 
«.  1,  §  6.     Thus  Scotus,  In  An.  Prior.,  L.  L  qu.  9,  £  248. 

Some  say,  "Uni  tertio  i7idivisibili" — some  others,  "Uni  tertio 
indivisibili,  indivisibiliter  sumpto."  Others,  in  fine,  say,  "  Uni 
tertio,  adequate  sumpto.''  See  Irenseus,  Integ.  Philos.  Log.,  §§  3, 
5.  Some  express  it,  "  Things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  third  are 
equal  to  each  other."     See  Irenaeus,  ib.    So  Beimarus,  Mayer. 

Some  express  it,  **  Qusecunque  conveniunt,  (vel  dissentlunt),  in 
imo  tertio,  eadem  conveniunt,  (vel  dissentiunt),  inter  se." 

"  Quae  duo  conveniunt  cum  imo  quodam  tertio,  eatenus  conveni- 
unt inter  se ;  quando  autem  duorum  unum  convenit  cum  tertio, 
et  alterum  huic  repugnat,  repugnant  quoque  eatenus  sibi  invicem," 
Wynpersse,  Inst  Logicce,  §  272,  Lug.  Bat.  3d  ed,  1806. 

Noldius,  {Logica,  p.  288),  calls  these  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de 
Nullo.  The  former  is,  "  Qusecunque  affirmantur  in  aliquo  tertio, 
(singulari  identice,  universali  et  identice  et  complete  distributive), 
a£Srmantur  inter  se."  The  latter,  "  Quorum  unum  [totaliter]  affir- 
matur  in  aliquo  tertio,  alterum  negatur,  ea  inter  se  negantur." 

Noldius. — "Whatever  is  aflEirmed  essentially  of  a  subject,  is 
affirmed  of  all  that  is  inferior  or  reciprocal  to  that  subject.  What- 
ever is  denied  of  a  subject,  is  denied  of  all  inferior  or  reciprocal.'^ 
(See  Noldius  against  the  universal  application  of  these  Dicta,  Log. 
Bee.  p.  290). 

Reusch,  (Syst.  Logicum,  ed.  i.  1734,  §  503)  makes  the  Dicta 
de  Omni  et  Nullo  the  rule  of  ordinary  syllogisms,  and  thus  enunci- 
ates them,  "  Si  quid  prsedicatur  de  orani,  illud  etiam  prsedicatur  de 
aliquo :  et.  Si  quid  predicatur  de  nullo,  illud  etiam  non  prsedicatur 
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de  aliqao.  Sensus  prions  est,  Qoidquid  de  geneie,  vel  specie 
omni  pTtedicari  potest,  illud  etiam  prsedicatur  de  quovis  sub  illo 
genere,  vel  sub  ilia  specie,  contento  ;  Item, — Guicunque  com- 
petit  definitio,  illi  quoque  competit  definitum :  "  (and  so  vice  versd 
of  the  other). 

Syrbius  gives  these  two  rules : — 

1)  "If  certain  ideas  cohere  with  a  oue-third,  they  also  cohere  in 
the  same  manner  with  each  other ; " 

2)  '^  Ideas  which  do  not  cohere  with  the  same  one-third,  these  do 
not  cohere  with  each  other."  (Given  in  the  original  by  Waldin, 
Systema,  p.  162.  See  also  Acta  Eruditorum,  1718,  p.  333.) 
Syrbius  things  that  the  law  of  Proportion,  unless  limited,  is  £sdse. 

Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem,  (1755),  §  270,  p.  96,  2d  ed.  1764, 
"  Two  [things  or  notions]  in  combination  with  the  same  third, 
may  be  combined  together  in  the  same  respect,  (ea  ratione),  where- 
in they  stood  in  combination  with  that  third.*'  (See  further;  shows 
that  other  rules  are  derived  from  this.) 

Dictum  de  Omni,  &c. 

Aristotle,  Anai.  Pr,,  L.  i.,  c.  i.,  §  II. 

''  To  be  predicated,  de  Omni,  universally  is,  when  we  can  find 
nothing  under  the  subject  of  which  the  other  [that  is,  the  predicate] 
may  not  be  said  ;  and  to  be  predicated  de  Nullo,  in  like  manner.*' 

Jac.  Thomasius,  Erotemata  Logica,  1670. 

"  40.  What  do  you  call  the  foundation  of  syllogism  ? — The  Dic- 
tum de  Omni  et  Nullo. 

"  41.  What  is  the  Dictum  de  Omni  ? — ^When  nothing  can  be  sub- 
sumed under  the  subject  of  the  miyor  proposition  of  which  its  pre- 
dicate may  not  be  affirmed. 

"  42.  What  is  the  Dictum  de  Nullo  ? — ^When  nothing  can  be  sub- 
sumed under  the  subject  of  the  migor  proposition  of  which  its  predi- 
cate is  not  denied." 

Thomasius  notices  that  the  first  rule  applies  only  to  the  affirma- 
tive moods  of  the  first  figure,  Barbara  and  Darii ;  the  second  only 
to  the  negative  moods  of  the  same  figure,  Celarent  and  Ferio. 

(d)  Objections  to  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo. 

I.  As  a  principle  of  syllogism  in  general. 

IL  As  a  principle  of  the  First  Figure,  as  enounced  by  Aristotla 

1"",  Only  applies  to  syllogisms  in  extension. 
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2**,  Does  not  apply  to  individual  syllopsms ;  as,  Peter  is  run- 
ning  ;  hut  some  man  is  Peter  ;  therefore,  some  man  is  running. 

(Arriaga,  In.  Summ.,  p.  24.) 

3^  Does  not  apply  in  co-extensive  reasonings  ;  sls,AU  trilateral 
is  (aU)  triangular ;  but  all  triangular  has  three  angles  equal  to 
two  right  angles;  ergo,  &c.     Arriaga,  ib. 


Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  does  not  apply, 

1**,  To  the  other  Figures  than  the  First. 

2**,  Not  to  all  the  moods  of  First  Figure,  for  in  many  of  these  the 
higher  class  is  subjected  to  the  lower. 

3^  The  form  of  the  First  Figure  does  not  depend  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.  This  imperfect ;  not  upon 
the  thoroughgoing  principle,  that  in  this  figure  one  notion  is  com- 
pared to  a  second,  and  this  second  with  a  third. 

(e)  General  Laws  op  Syllogism  in  vekse. 

(1)  Partibus  ex  puris  sequitur  nil  (2)  sive  negatis. 

(3)  Si  qua  praeit  partis,  sequitur  conclusio  partis. 

(4)  Si  qua  negata  praeit,  conclusio  sitque  negata. 

(5)  Lex  generalis  erit,  medium  concludere  nescit.* 

(6)  Univocusque ;  (7)  triplex  ;  (8)  ac  idem  terminus  esto.^ 
(1 )  Distribuas  medium  ;  (2)  nee  quartus  terminus  adsit 
(3)  Utraque  nee  prsemissa  negans  ;  (4)  nee  particularis. 

(5)  Sectetur  partem  conclusio  deteriorem ; 

(6)  Et  non  distribuat  nisi  cum  prsemissa,  (7)  negetve.7 

(1)  Terminus  esto  triplex  :  medius,  majorque,  minorque: 

(2)  Latins  hunc  quam  praemissffi,  conclusio  non  vult, 

(3)  Nequaquam  medium  capiat  conclusio  oportet 

(4)  Aut  semel  aut  iterum  medium  generaliter  esto. 

(5)  Nil  sequitur  geminis  ex  particularibus  unquam. 

(6)  Utraque  si  prsemissa  neget,  nihil  inde  sequetur. 

(7)  Ambse  affirmantes  nequeunt  generare  negantem. 

(8)  Est  parti  simiHs  conclusio  deteriori.  ^ 
Pejorem  sequitur  semper  conclusio  partem,     j  ' 

•  Petnu  Hispanus,  Summuia.    [Tr.  i  Purcfaot,  with  Tariatioiui  of  Segaj, 

IT,  a  8,  £.  45  b.— Ed.J  Ph,  Lvgd,,  GaUappi.     [Purchot,  Intt. 

fi  CampAneUa,  Dialect.^  p.  884.  i%«Z.,  voL  i.,  Logica,  P.  ill.  o.  8,  p.  171. 

y  Hutcheeon,  Log.  Camp,    [P.  iii  c.  — Ed.] 
8,  p.  58.— Ed.] 
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Terminus  est  gemlnns,  mediumque  accedit  utriqua 
Praemissis  dicat  ne  finis  plura,  caTeto. 
Aut  semel,  aut  iterum  medium  genus  omne  capessat ; 
Officiique  tenax  rationem  claudere  nolit 
Terminus  est  triplex.    (2)  Medium  oonclusio  vitet 

Hoc  ex  praemissis  altera  distribuat. 
Si  prsemissa  simul  fuit  utraque  particularism 
Aut  utrinque  negans,  nulla  sequela  yenit 
Particulare  prseit  ?  sequitur  conclusio  partia 
Ponitur  ante  negans  ?    Clausula  talis  erit. 
^  (8)  Quod  non  prsecessit,  conclusio  nulla  requirit" 
Tum  re,  tum  sensu,  triplex  modo  terminus  esto. 
Argumentari  non  est  ex  particularL 
Neque  negativis  recte  concludere  si  vis. 
Nunquam  complecti  medium  conclusio  debet. 
Quantum  prsemissse,  referat  conclusio  solum. 
Ex  falsis  falsum  verumque  aliquando  sequetur ; 
Ex  veris  possunt  nil  nisi  vera  sequL^ 


{ 
{ 
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if)  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism  in  vebse. 

1.  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  nee  major  particularia 

2.  Fig.  Una  negans  esto,  major  vero  generalis. 

3.  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  conclusio  particularis. 

4-  Fig.  a)  Major  ubi  affirmat,  generalem  sume  minorem. 

b)  Si  minor  affirmat,  conclusio  sit  specialis. 

c)  Quando  negans  modus  est,  major  generalis  hab- 

etur.*/ 

B.  Ceiticism. 

(a)  Criticism  of  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism. 

The  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism,  that  is,  the  rules  which  govern 
the  several  Figures  of  Categorical  Seasonings,  all  emerge  on  the 
suspension  of  the  logical  postulate, — To  be  able  to  state  in  language 
what  is  operative  in  thought.     They  all  emerge  on  the  refusal  or 

a  laendoom,  Logica,  L.  iil.  c.  S,  p.  427,  p.  210. 
8^(1652).     Chauyinand  Walch,  Zrtfx.v.        y  Ubaghs,  Logi4i(B  EUmenia,  §   225. 

SyUog,  Sancrucius,  Dialeetiea  ad  Mentem  Doct* 

ft  Cmkanthorpe,  Logica,  L.  iu.  c.  15,  Subtilh,  L.  i.  c  8,  p.  103.    Lond.  1673. 
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neglect  to  give  to  the  predicate  that  quantity  in  overt  expression, 
which  it  possesses  in  the  internal  operations  of  mind.  The  logi- 
cians assert,  l"*,  That  in  affirmative  propositions  the  predicate 
must  be  always  presumed  particular  or  indefinite,  though  in  this 
or  that  proposition  it  be  known  and  thought  as  universal  or  defi- 
nite ;  and,  2°,  That  in  negative  propositions  this  same  predicate 
must  be  always  presumed  absolutely,  (t.  e.  universally  or  definitely), 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  even  though  in  this  or  that 
proposition  it  be  known  and  thought  as  partially,  (i.  e.  particularly 
or  indefinitely),  included  therein.  The  moment,  however,  that  the 
said  postulate  of  Logic  is  obeyed,  and  we  are  allowed  to  quan- 
tify the  predicate  in  language,  as  the  predicate  is  quantified  in 
thought,  the  special  rules  of  syllogism  disappear,  the  figures  are 
all  equalised  and  reduced  to  unessential  modifications ;  and  while 
their  moods  are  multiplied,  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  itself  is 
carried  up  to  the  simplicity  of  one  short  canon.  Having  already 
shown  that  the  general  laws  of  syllogism  are  all  comprised  and 
expressed  in  this  single  canon,*  it  now  only  remains  to  point 
out  how,  on  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  the  special 
rules  became  necessary,  and  how,  on  the  unexclusive  doctrine 
which  is  now  propounded,  they  become  at  once  superfluous  and 
even  erroneous.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe,  that  the  follow- 
ing rules  have  reference  only  to  the  whole  of  Extension. 

The  double  rule  of  the  First  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which 
the  middle  term  is  subject  in  the  sumption,  and  predicate  in  the 
subsumption,  is, — Sit  minor  affirmans  ;  nee  major  particularis. 
Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  prescribed  that  the  minor  premise 
must  be  affirmative.  The  reason  is  manifest.  Because  if  the  minor 
premise  were  negative,  the  major  premise  behoved  to  be  affirma- 
tive. But  in  this  figure,  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  the 
predicate  of  the  major  premise;  but,  if  affirmative,  the  predicate  of 
that  premise,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  is  presumed  par- 
ticular, and  as  the  conclusion  following  the  minor  premise  is 
necessarily  negative,  a  negative  proposition  thus,  contrary  to  logi- 
cal law,  has  a  particular  predicate.  But  if  we  allow  a  negative 
proposition  to  have  in  language,  as  it  may  have  in  thought,  a 
particular  or  indefinite  predicate,  the  rule  is  superseded. 

a  See  aboye,  p.  285,  and  below,  p.  S50.— Eo. 
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The  second  rale,  or  second  part  of  the  rule,  of  this  First  Figure, 
is,  that  the  major  premise  should  be  universal.  The  reason  of 
this  is  equally  apparent.  For  we  have  seen,  that,  by  the  previous 
rule,  the  minor  premise  could  not  be  negative,  in  which  case 
certainly,  had  it  been  aUowable,  the  middle  term  would,  as  predi- 
cate, have  been  distributed.  But  whilst  it  behoved  that  the  middle 
term  should  be  once  at  least  distributed,  (or  taken  universally), 
and,  as  being  the  subject  of  the  major  premise,  it  could  only  be 
distributed  in  a  universal  proposition,  the  rule,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  logicians,  was  compulsory.  But  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
former  rule  is,  on  our  broader  ground,  inept,  and  that  the  middle 
term  may  be  universally  quantified,  as  the  predicate  either  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  subsumption,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  this 
rule  is,  in  like  manner,  redundant,  and  even  false. 

In  the  Second  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  predicate  both  in  sumption  and  subsumption,  the  special 
rule  is, — Una  negans  esto;  major  vero  generaiis. 

In  regard  to  tiie  first  rule,  or  first  half  of  the  rule,— That  one 
or  other  of  the  premises  should  be  negative, — ^the  reason  is  mani- 
fest For,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  the  predicate  of  an 
affirmative  proposition  is  always  presumed  to  be  particular ;  con- 
sequently, in  this  figure  the  middle  term  can,  on  their  doctrine, 
only  be  distributed,  (as  distributed  at  least  once  it  must  be),  in  a 
negative  judgment  But,  on  our  doctrine,  on  which  the  predicate 
is  quantified  in  language  as  in  thought,  this  rule  is  abolished,  a 

The  second  rule,  or  second  moiety  of  the  rule, — That  the  sump- 
tion should  be  always  universal, — the  reason  of  this  ia  equally 
clear.  For  the  logicians,  not  considering  that  both  extremes  were 
in  equilibrio  in  the  same  whole  of  extension,  and,  consequently, 
that  neither  could  daim  [in  either  quantity]  the  place  of  major  or 
minor  term,  and  thereby  constitute  a  true  major  or  a  true  minor 

a  [For  examples  from  Aristotle  of  affirm-  positions  in  Second  Figure,  and  does 
ative  conclusions  in  the  Second  Figure,  not  give  the  reason  why  the  inference  is 
see  De  Ccshj  L.  ii.,  c.  4,  §  4,  text  28,  ibi  good  or  bad  in  such  syllogism.  Cf.  Am- 
Averroes.  Phys.  L.  ii.,  c.  2,  §  12,  text  monius  and  Philoponus  ad.  he  An. 
28,  ibi  Averroes ;  c.  4,  §  8,  text  33,  ibi  Prior,  L.  ii.,  c.  22,  §§  7,  8.  An.  PomL, 
Averroes.  76.  c.  7,§  1,  text  42,  i&i  Aver-  L.  I,  c  6,  §  1,  e<  ibi,  Themistius,  Pa- 
roes.  Ah, Pott,  Jj.  i.  c.  12,§  12,  text  92,  cius,  Zabarella.  Cf.  also  Zabarella,  De 
ibi  Averroed  et  Pacius.  Ai^es  himself,  Quaria  Fig.  Syll,,  c.  x.] 
like  Cseneus,  from  two  affirmative  pro- 
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premise ;  —  the  logicians,  I  say,  arbitrarily  drew  one  instead  of 
two  direct  condusions,  and  gave  the  name  of  major  term  to  that 
extreme  which  formed  the  predicate  in  that  one  conclusion,  and 
the  name  of  major  premise  to  that  antecedent  proposition  which 
they  chose  to  enounce  first.  On  their  doctrine,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  and  one  of  the  premises  being  always  negative,  it 
behoved  the  sumption  to  be  always  general,  otherwise,  contrary  to 
their  doctrine,  a  negative  proposition  might  have  a  particular  pre- 
dicate. On  our  doctrine,  however,  this  difficulty  does  not  exist, 
and  the  rule  is,  consequently,  superseded. 

In  the  Third  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  subject  of  both  the  extremes,  the  special  rule  is, — Sit 
minor  affirmans;  conclusio  particuiaris. 

Here  the  first  half  of  the  rule, — That  the  minor  must  not  be 
negative, — is  manifestly  determined  by  the  common  doctrine. 
For,  (major  and  minor  terms,  major  and  minor  propositions,  being 
in  this  figure  equally  arbitrary  as  in  the  second),  here  the  sumption 
behoving  to  be  affirmative,  it-s  predicate,  constituting  the  major 
term  or  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  behoved  to  be  particular  also. 
But  the  conclusion  following  the  minor  premise  would  necessarily 
be  negative ;  and  it  would  have, — what  a  negative  proposition  is  not 
allowed  on  the  common  doctrine, — ^an  undistributed  predicate. 

The  second  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  conclusion  must  be 
particular, — is  determined  by  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  that 
the  particular  antecedent,  which  they  choose  to  call  the  minor 
term,  should  be  affirmative.  For,  in  this  case,  the  middle  term 
being  the  subject  of  both  premises,  the  predicate  of  the  subsump- 
tion  is  the  minor  extreme ;  and  that,  on  their  doctrine,  not  being 
distributed  in  an  affirmative  proposition,  it,  consequently,  forms 
the  undistributed  subject  of  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  having  a  particular  subject,  is,  on  the  common  doctrine, 
a  particular  proposition.  But  as,  on  our  doctrine,  the  predicate 
of  an  aflkmative  proposition  may  have  an  universal  quantification, 
the  reason  fails. 

(b)  Laws  of  Second  Figuee — ^Additional." 
By  designating  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  we  can  have  the 

a  What  follows  to  page  849  was  an    in  Lectures  (vol.  i.  p.  408)»  being  an  ai>- 
early  written  interpolation  by  the  author    plication  of  the  principle  of  a  quantified 
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middle  term,  (which  in  this  figure  is  always  a  predicate),  distributed 
in  an  affirmative  proposition.    Thus : — 

AUVisallM; 
All  S  is  9ome  M ; 
Therefoitj  all  S  «  »ome  P. 

All  the  things  that  are  organised  are  all  the  things  that  are  endowed 

fvith  life; 
BtU  oilplants  are  some  things  endowed  with  life; 
Therefo7*e,  all  plants  are  some  things  organised. 

This  first  rule  (see  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  408)  must,  therefore,  be  thus 
amplified : — ^Tbe  middle  term  must  be  of  definite  quantity,  in 
one  premise  at  least,  that  is,  it  must  either,  V,  Be  a  singular, — 
individual, — concept,  and,  therefore,  identical  in  both  premises ;  or, 
2^  A  universal  notion  presumptively  distributed  by  negation  in 
a  single  premise ;  or,  3^  A  universal  notion  expressly  distributed 
by  designation  in  one  or  both  premises. 

But  the  second  rule,  which  has  come  down  from  Aristotle,  and 
is  adopted  into  every  system  of  Logic,  with  only  one  exception,  an 
ancient  scholiast,  is  altogether  erroneoua  For,  1°,  There  is  pro- 
perly no  sumption  and  subsumption  in  this  figure;  for  the 
premises  contain  quantities  which  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in 
any  reciprocal  relation  of  greater  or  less.  Each  premise  may, 
therefore,  stand  first.  The  rule  ought  to  be,  "  One  premise  must  be 
definite ;"  but  such  a  rule  would  be  idle  ;  for  what  is  here  given 
as  a  special  canon  of  this  figure,  was  already  given  as  one  of  the 
laws  of  syllogism  in  general  2°,  The  error  in  the  principle  is 
supported  by  an  error  in  the  illustratioa  In  both  the  syllogisms 
given,^  the  conclusion  drawn  is  not  that  which  the  premises  war- 
rant Take  the  first  or  affirmative  example.  The  conclusion  here 
ought  to  have  been.  No  S  is  same  P,  or  Some  P  is  no  S]  for 
there  are  always  two  equivalent  conclusions  in  this  figure.  In 
the  concrete  example,  the  legitimate  conclusions,  as  necessitated 
by  the  premises,  are, — No  horse  is  some  animai,  and,  Some 
animal  is  no  horse.    This  is  shown  by  my  mode  of  explicating 

predicate  to  syllogism.     The  interpola-    probably  given  still  earlier. — Ed. 
tlon  appears  in  students'  notes  of  the        a  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  409. — £d. 
Lectures  of  session  1841-42  ;   and  was 
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the  quantity  of  the  predicate, — combined  with  my  symbolical 
notation.  In  like  manner,  in  the  second  or  negative  syllogism,  the 
conclusion  ought  to  have  been  either  of  the  two  following :  In  the 
abstract  fbrmula,^^^M  S  are  not  some  P ;  or,  Some  P  are  not  all 
S  ; — in  the  concrete  example,  All  topazes  are  not  some  minerals, 
i.  e..  No  topazes  are  some  minerals;  or.  Some  minerals  are  not 
all  topazes,  L  e..  Some  minerals  are  no  topazes. 

The  moods  Cesare  and  Camestres  may  be  viewed  as  really  one, 
for  they  are  only  the  same  syllogism,  with  premises  placed  first  or 
second,  as  is  always  allowable  in  this  [Figure],  and  one  of  the  two 
conclusions,  which  are  always  legitimately  consequential,  assigned 
to  eacL 

A  syllogism  in  the  mood  Festino,  admits  of  either  premise  being 
placed  first ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  another  mood  for  its 
pendant,  with  the  affirmative  premise  first,  the  negative  premise 
second,  if  we  are  to  distinguish  moods  in  this  figure  by  the  acci- 
dental arrangement  of  the  premises.  But  this  was  prohibited  by 
the  second  Law  of  this  Figure, — that  the  Sumption  must  always 
be  universal.  Let  us  try  this  rule  in  the  formula  of  Festino  now 
stated,  reversing  the  premises. 

Some  S  are  M ;  (i.  e.,  some  M.) 
iV^o  P  M  M ; 

( -A^o  P  is  so7ne  S. 


1j\o  r  u so7ne  b.      i 
Som4  S  are  no  P.  j 


/Some  actions  are  praiseworthy  ; 
No  vice  is  praiseworthy  ; 

i  No  vice  is  some  action,  ) 
( JSome  action  is  no  vice.    ) 

Prom  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  de  NuUo  cannot  afibrd  the  principle  of  the  Second  Figure. 
The  same  errors  of  the  logicians,  on  which  I  have  already  com- 
mented, in  supposing  that  the  sumption  or  major  premise  in  this 
figure  must  always  be  universal, — an  error  founded  on  another 
error,  that  there  is,  (properly  speaking),  either  sumption  or  sub- 
sumption  in  this  figure  at  all,— this  error,  I  say,  has  prevented  them 
recognising  a  mood  corresponding  to  Baroco,  the  first  premise 
being  a  particular  negative,  the  second  a  universal  affirmative,  i.  e., 
Baroco  with  its  premises  reversed     That  this  is  competent  is 
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seen  from  the  example,  of  Baroco  now  given.     Reversing  it  we 

have: 

[iSome  d  are  not  B ;  Some  animals  are  not  {any)  oviparous; 

All  9k  are  B.  All  birds  are  (some)  oviparous. 

No  a  is  some  d;  No  bird  is  some  animal; 

Some  d  are  no  a.]  Some  animal  is  no  bird. 

(c)  Author's  Supreme  Canons  of  Cateqobigal  Stllogism& 

[The  supreme  Canon  or  Canons  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism, 
finaJly  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  as  follow : — ] 

L  "  For  the  Unfigured  SyUogism,  or  that  in  which  the  tenns 
compared  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
subject  and  predicate,  being,  in  the  same  proposition,  either  both 
subjects  or  (possibly)  both  predicates, — the  canon  is : — In  so  far 
as  two  notions,  (notions  proper,  or  individuals),  either  both  agree,  or 
one  agreeing,  the  other  does  not,  vnth  a  common  thii^  notion  ;  in 
so  far,  these  notions  do  or  do  not  agree  with  ea^h  other. ''^ 

II.  "  For  the  Figured  Syllogism,  in  which  the  terms  compared 
are  severally  subject  and  predicate,  consequently,  in  reference  to 
each  other,  containing  and  contained  in  the  counter  wholes  of  In- 
tension and  Extension  ; — the  canon  is : — What  worse  relation  of 
subject  and  predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a 
common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively  re- 
lated; that  relation  svhsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves. 

"  Each  Figure  has  its  own  Canon. 

"First  Figure  ; — What  worse  relation  of  determining,  (predi- 
cate), and  of  determined,  {svJbject),  is  held  by  either  of  two 
notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related  ; 
that  relation  do  they  immediately,  {directly),  hold  to  eadi  other, 
and  indirectly,  (mediately),  its  converse 

"  Second  Figure ; — What  worse  relation  of  determined,  (sub- 
ject), is  held  by  either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one 
at  least  is  positively  related;  that  relation  do  they  hold  indif- 
ferently to  each  other 

"  Third  Figure; — Wliat  worse  relation  of  determining  (predi- 
cate), is  held  by  either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one 
at  least  is  positively  related;  that  relation  do  iliey  hold  indiffer- 
ently to  each  other. ^'  • 

«  ZHacus&ionHf  pp.  654,  666. — Ed. 
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(d)  Ultea-total  Quantification  of  Middle  Tebm. 

(1.)  Lambeet's  Doctrine. 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon. 

Dianoiologie,  §  193.  "If  it  be  indetermined  how  far  A  does, 
or  does  not,  coincide  with  B,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  know  that 
A  and  B,  severally,  make  up  more  than  fudf,  •  the  individuals 
under  C,  in  that  case  it  is  manifest,  that  a  [linear]  notation  is 
possible,  and  that  of  the  two  following  kinds : — 

C c, 

B ^b, 

A 

•  •  •  •  •  •^■i»  •  •  •  •  • 

"  For  since  B  and  A  are  each  greater  than  the  half  of  G,  A  is 
consequently  greater  than  C  less  by  B  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  of 
necessity  that  some  A  are  B,  and  some  B  are  A.^  We  may 
accordingly  so  delineate : — 

C c, 

A a, 

seeing  that  it  is  indifferent,  whether  we  commence  with  A  or  with 
B.  I  may  add,  that  the  case  which  we  have  here  considered  does 
not  frequently  occur,  inasmuch  as  the  comparative  extension  of 
our  several  notions  is  a  relation  which  remains  wholly  unknown.7 
I,  consequently,  adduce  this  only  as  an  example,  that  a  legitimate 
employment  may  certainly  be  made  of  these  relations." 

•  It  ia  enough  if  either  A  or  B  ex-  counter  to  each  other,  with  which  Logic 

ceed  the  half;  the  other  need  be  only  is  always  conversant,  (the  Universal  and 

half.     This,  which  Lambert  here  and  Formal), — if  the  extension  be  not  com- 

hereafter  overlooks,  I  have  elsewhere  plete,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  note  its 

had  occasion  to  show.  See  below,  p.  856.  comparative  amount.    For  Logic  and 

$  In  the  original  for  A  there  is,  by  a  Philosophy  tend  always  to  an  unexclu- 

typographical  erratum,  C.  See  PA.  §208.  sive  generality;  and  a  general  conclu- 

7  In  reference  to  this  statement,  see  sion  is  invalidated  equally  by  a  single 

above,  Dian.  §  179,  and  below,  Ph.  §  157,  adverse  instance  as  by  a  thousaod.     It 

where  it  is  repeated  and  confirmed.  Lam-  is  only  in  the  concrete  or  real  whole, — 

bert  might  have  added,  that,  as  we  rarely  the  whole  quantitative  or  integrate,  and, 

can  employ  this  relation  of  the  compara-  whether    continuous    or    discrete,  the 

tive  extenaion  of  our  notions,  it  is  still  whole  in  which  mathematics  are  exdu- 

more  rarely  of  any  import  that  we  should,  sively  conversant,  but  Logic  and  Philo- 

For  in  the  two  abstract,  or  notional,  sopby  little  interested, — that  this  rcla- 

wholes, — the  two  wholes  correlative  and  tion  is  of  any  avail  or  significance.  , 
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Phdnomenologie,  §  v.     Of  the  Probable — 

"§  188.  In  so  far  as  such  propositions  are  particular,  they  may, 
like  all  other  particular  propositions,  be  syllogistically  employed ; 
but  no  farther,  unless  we  look  to  their  degree  of  particularity,  or 
other  proximate  determination,  some  examples  of  which  we  have 
adduced  in  the  Dianoiologie,  (§  235  et  seq.)  Thus  the  degree  of 
particularity  may  render  a  syllogism  valid,  which,  without  this, 
would  be  incompetent.     For  example  — 

Three-fourths  of  A  are  B ; 
Two-thirds  of  A  are  0  ; 
Therefore,  some  0  are  R 

The  inference  here  foUows,  because  three-fourths  added  to  two- 
thirds  are  greater  than  unity  ;  and,  consequently,  there  must  be, 
at  least,  five-twelfths  of  A,  which  are  at  once  B  and  C. 

"  §  204.  In  the  Third  Figure  we  have  the  middle  term,  subject 
in  both  premises,  and  the  conclusion,  particular.  If  now,  the 
subjects  of  the  two  premises  be  furnished  with  fractions  [i.e,  the 
middle  term  on  both  sides],  both  premises  remain,  indeed,  parti- 
cular, and  the  conclusion,  consequently,  indeterroined.  But,  inas- 
much as,  in  both  premises,  the  degree  of  particularity  is  determined, 
there  are  cases  where  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  not  only  with 
probability,  but  with  certainty.  Such  a  case  we  have  already 
adduced,  (§  188).  For,  if  both  premises  be  affirmative,  and  the 
sum  of  the  fractions  with  which  their  subjects  are  furnished  greater 
than  unity,  in  that  case  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  In  this  sort 
we  infer  with  certainty : — 

Threefourths  of  A  are  B ; 
Two-thirds  of  A  are  0  ; 
Therefore,  some  C  are  B. 

"  §  205.  If,  however,  the  sum  of  the  two  fractions  be  less  than 
unity,  as — 

One-fourth  of  A  are  B  ; 
One-third  of  A  are  0, 

in  that  case  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  affirmative  conclusion, 
[indeed  in  any  conchision  at  all].  But  if  we  state  the  premises 
thus  determinately, — 
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Three-fourthi  of  A  are  not  B ; 
Two4kirds  o/Jl  are  not  0 ; 

in  that  case,  a  negative  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  For,  from  the 
propositions, — 

Three-fourths  of  A  are  not  B; 
One-third  of  A  are  C ; 

there  follows — Some  C  are  not  B.  And  this,  again,  because  the 
sum  of  the  two  fractions,  (three-fourths  added  to  one-third),  is 
greater  than  unity."  And  so  on ;  see  the  remamder  of  this  section 
and  those  following^  till  §  211. 


(2).  Authoe's  Docteine. 

Aristotle,  followed  by  the  logicians,  did  not  introduce  into  his 
doctrine  of  syllogism  any  quantification  between  the  absolutely 
universal  and  the  merely  particular  predesignations,  for  valid  rea- 
sons.— I"*,  Such  quantifications  were  of  no  value  or  application  in 
the  one  whole,  (the  universal,  potential,  logical),  or,  as  I  would 
amplify  it,  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes,  (the  logical, 
and  the  formal,  actual,  metaphysical),  with  which  Logic  is  con- 
versant. For  all  that  is  out  of  classification, — ^all  that  has  no  refer- 
ence to  genus  and  species,  is  out  of  Logic,  indeed  out  of  Philosophy ; 
for  Philosophy  tends  always  to  the  universal  and  necessary.  Thus 
the  highest  canons  of  deductive  reasoning,  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et 
de  Ntdlo,  were  founded  on,  and  for,  the  procedure  from  the  uni- 
versal whole  to  the  subject  parts ;  whilst,  conversely,  the  principle 
of  inductive  reasoning  was  established  on,  and  for,  the  (real  or  pre- 
sumed) collection  of  all  the  subject  parts  as  constituting  the  uui- 
versal  whole. — 2^  The  integrate  or  mathematical  whole,  on  the 
contrary,  (whether  continuous  or  discrete),  the  philosophers  con- 
temned. For  whilst,  as  Aristotle  observes,  in  mathematics  genus 
and  species  are  of  no  account,  it  is,  almost  exclusively,  in  the 
mathematical  whole,  that  quantities  are  compared  together,  through 
a  middle  term,  in  neither  premise,  equal  to  the  whole.  But  this 
reasoning,  in  which  the  middle  term  is  never  universal,  and  the 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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ooDclnsion  always  particnlar,  is, — as  vague,  partial,  and  contingent, 
— of  little  or  no  value  in  philosophy.  It  was  accordingly  ignored 
in  Logic  ;  and  the  predesignations  more,  most,  &a,  as  I  have  said, 
referred  to  universal,  or  (as  was  most  common)  to  particular,  or  to 
neither,  quantity."  This  discrepancy  among  logicians  long  ago 
attracted  my  attention  ;  and  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  possibility  of 
inference,  considered  absolutely,  depended,  exclusively  on  the  quan- 
tifications of  the  middle  term,  in  both  premises^  being,  together, 
more  than  its  possible  totality — ^its  distribution,  in  any  one.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  impressed — 1^  With  the  almost  utter  inutility 
of  such  reasoning,  in  a  philosophical  relation ;  and,  2^,  Alarmed  with 
the  load  of  valid  moods  which  its  recognition  in  Logic  would  in- 
troduce. The  mere  quantification  of  the  predicate,  under  the  two 
pure  quantities  of  definite  and  indefinite,  and  the  two  qualities  of 
affirmative  and  negative,  gives  (abstractly)  in  each  figure,  thirty- 
six  valid  moods ;  which,  (if  my  present  calculation  be  correct)^ 
would  be  multiplied,  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  hybrid  or  am- 
biguous quantifications  of  a  majority  and  a  half,  to  the  fearful 
amount  oi  four  hundred  and  eighty  valid  moods  for  each  figure. 
Though  not,  at  the  time,  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  these  ob- 
jections, they  however  prevented  me  from  breaking  down  the  old 
limitation  ;  but  as  my  supreme  canon  of  Syllogism  proceeds  on  the 
piere  formal  possibility  of  reasoning,  it  of  course  comprehends  all 
the  legitimate  forms  of  quantification.  It  is ; — What  worst 
rdation  of  subject  and  predicate,  subsists  between  either  of  two 
terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  least,  is 
positively  related  ; — that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms 
themsdves:  in  other  words ; — In  as  far  as  two  notions  both  agree, 
or,  one  agreeing,  the  other  disagrees,  with  a  common  third  notion; 
— in  so  far,  those  notions  agree  or  disagree  with  each  other.  This 
canon  applies,  and  proximately,  to  all  categorical  syllogisms^ — in 
extension  and  comprehension, — afi&rmative  and  negative, — and  of 
any  figure.  It  determines  all  the  varieties  of  such  syllogisms :  is 
developed  into  all  their  general,  and  supersedes  all  their  special, 
law&  In  short,  without  violating  this  canon,  no  categorical  rea- 
soning can,  formally,  be  wrong.     Now  this  canon  supposesf,  that 

a  [Gl  Coryinus,  Inatit,  Phil.  c.  v.  §    Wallia,  Inttlt  log,  L.  il  c.  4,  p.  100. 
^76,  p.    123.      lense,   1742.      Reusch,    5th  ed_ED.] 
Wallia.]    [ReuBch,    Sysi.  Log.   §  360. 
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the  two  extremes  are  compared  together  through  the  sanie  comr 
mon  middle  ;  and  this  cannot  but  be,  if  the  middle,  whether,  sub- 
ject or  predicate,  in  both  its  quantifications  together,  exceed  its 
totality,  though  not  taken  in  that  totality  in  either  premise. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  moved  to  the  reconsideration  of  this 
whole  matter ;  and  it  may  have  been  Mr  De  Morgan's  syllogism 
in  our  correspondence,  (p.  19),  which  gave  the  suggestion.  The 
result  was  the  opinion,  that  these  two  quantifications  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  Logic,  as  authentic  forms,  but  then  relegated, 
as  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  cumbering  the  science  with  a  super- 
fluous mass  of  moods.^ 


Authob's  Docteine — continvsd. 

No  syllogism  can  be  formally  wrong  in  which,  (1**),  Both  pre- 
mises are  not  negative  ;  and,  (2''),  The  quantifications  of  the  middle 
term,  whether  as  subject  or  predicate,  taken  together,  exceed  the 
quantity  of  that  tenti  taken  in  its  whole  extent.  In  the  former 
case,  the  extremes  are  not  compared  together ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  nqt  necessarily  compared  through  the  same  third.  These  two 
simple  rules,  (and  they  both  flow  from  the  one  supreme  law),  being 
obeyed,  no  syllogism  can  be  bad ;  let  its  extremes  stand  in  any 
relation  to  each  other  as  major'  and  minor,  or  in  any  relation  to 
the  middle  term.  In  other  words,  its  premises  may  hold  any 
mutual  subordination,  and  may  be  of  any  Figure. 

On  my  doctrine.  Figure  being  only  an  unessential  circumstance, 
and  every  proposition  being  only  an  equation  of  its  terms,  we. 
may  discount  Figure,  &c.,  altogether ;  and  instead  of  the  symbol 
(«M^— )  niftrlriTig  subject  and  predicate,  we  might  use  the  alge- 
braical sign  of  equality  (=). 

The  rule  of  the  logicians,  that  the  middle  term  should  be  once  at 
least  distributed,  [or  indistributable],  (i.  e.,  taken  universally  or  sin- 
gularly=:definitely),  is  untrue.  For  it  is  sufficient  if,  in  both  the 
premises  together,  its  quantification  be  more  than  its  quantity  as  a 
whole,  (Ultratotal).  Therefore,  a  major  part,  (a  mxyre  or  most),  in 
one  premise,  and  a  half'm  the  other,  are  sufficient  to  make  it  efieo- 
tive.    It  is  enough  for  a  valid  syUogism,  that  the  two  extreme  notions 

•  Extract  from  A  Letter  to  A.  de    ]^  41. — £d. 
Morgan^  Esq.,  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
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should,  (or  should  not),  of  necessitj,  partially  coincide  in  the  third 
or  middle  notion ;  and  this  is  necessarily  shown  to  be  the  case,  if 
the  one  extreme  coincide  with  the  middle,  to  the  extent  of  a  halt 
(Dimidiate  Quantification) ;  and  the  other,  to  the  extent  of  anght 
more  than  a  half,  (Dltradimidiate  Quantification).  The  first 
and  hi^est  quantification  of  the  middle  term  ( : )  is  su£Bciea1^ 
not  only  in  combination  with  itself,  but  with  any  of  all  the  three 
inferior.  The  second  ( . , )  suffices  in  combination  with  the  hi^- 
est,  with  itself,  and  with  the  third,  but  not  with  the  lowest.  The 
third  ( . )  suffices  in  combination  with  either  of  the  higher,  but  not 
with  itself,  far  less  with  the  lowest.  The  fourth  and  lowest  (,) 
suffices  only  in  combination  with  the  highest.  [1.  Definite;  2. 
Indefinito-definite ;  3.  Semi-definite;  4.  Indefinite] 


{1st  March  1847. — ^Very  carefully  authenticated) 
There  are  4  quantities  (,  |  .  I  . ,  I  •  )>  affording  (4  x  4),  16  pos- 
sible double  quantifications  of  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism. 

8 
1  / -v. 

Of  these  10  are  legitimate  equivalents,  (:M:  |  :M.,  |  .,M. 

8  i  .  0 

6 


:M.  |.M":  I  :M,  |,M:  |.,M.,|.,M.  I  .M.,);    "^*.^ 
illegitimate,  as  not,  together,  necessarily  exceeding  the  quantity 

of  that  t^m,  taken  once  in  its  full  extent  (. ,  M,  |  ,  M . ,  |  .M.  | 

.M,|,M.|,M,). 

Each  of  these  16  quantified  middle  terms  affords  64  possible 
moods ;  to  wit,  16  affirmative,  48  negative;  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate. 

Altogether,  these  16  middle  terms  thus  give  256  affirmative  aad 
768  negative  moods ;  which,  added  together,  make  up  1024  moods^ 
legitimate  and  illegitimate,  for  each  figura  For  all  three  figures 
=  8072. 

The  10  legitimate  quantifications  of  the  middle  term  afford,  of 
legitimate  moods,  160  afiirmative  and  320  negative  (=480)  i^ 
each  16  affirmative  and  32  negative  moods,  (=48) ;  besides  of 
illegitimate  moods,  firom  double  negation,  160,  t.  e,,  each  16.  ^^ 
6  illegitimate  quantifications  afford,  of  affirmative  moods,  96 ;  o^ 


i 
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simple  negative  moods,  192 ;  of  double  negatave  moods,  96  (= 
384).    Adding  all  the  illegitiniates=544. 

The  1024  moods,  in  each  fignre,  thus  afford,  of  legitimate,  480 
moods,  (1440  for  all  3  Figs.) ;  being  of  affirmative  160  (480  for  3 
Figs.),  of  negative  320  (960  for  3  Figs.),  of  iUe^timate  544  moods ; 
there  being  excluded  in  each,  from  inadequate  distribution  alone, 
(§),  288  moods,  (viz.  96  affirmative  192  negative)  ;  from  double 
negation  alone,  (|),  160  moods ;  fix>m  inadequate  distribution  and 
double  negation  together,  (§  {),  96  moods. 


(3).  Mnemonic  Veeses. 

A  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  aU-— 
Whilst  £  denies  of  any : 

If  it  affirms^  whilst  0  denies, 
Of  some  (or  few  or  many). 

Thus  A  affirms,  as  E  denies, 

And  definitely  either : 
Thus  I  affirms,  as  0  denies, 

And  definitely  neither. 

A  half,  left  semi-definite, 

Is  worthy  of  its  score ; 
TJ,  then,  affirms,  as  Y  denies, 

This,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Indefinito-definites, 
To  UI  and  YO  we  come ; 

And  that  affirms,  and  this  denies. 
Of  mare,  most,  (half  plus  some.) 


UI  and  YO  may  be  called  Indefinito-definite,  either,  (1°),  Because 
they  approximate  to  the  whole  or  definite,  [forming]  more  than  its 
moiety,  or,  (2**),  Because  they  include  a  half,  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  may  be  regarded  as  definite,  and  something,  indefinite,  over 
and  above. 
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VII— INDUCTION  AND  EXAMPLK 

(See  aborey  vol  i,  p.  3ia) 

(a)  Quotations  peom  Authoes. 
I — ^Abistotlb. 

Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  ii.  c.  23.  After  stating  that  "we 
believe  all  things  either  through  [deductive]  Syllogism  or  from  In- 
duction/' he  goes  on  to  expound  the  nature  of  this  latter  process. 

'*  Now,  Induction,  and  the  Syllogism  from  Induction,  is  the 
inferring  one  extreme,  [the  major],  of  the  middle  through  the 
other ;  if,  for  instance,  B  is  the  middle  of  A  C,  and,  through  C, 
we  show  that  A  inheres  in  B.  Thus  do  we  institute  Indnctiona 
In  illustration: — ^Let  A  be  long-lived,  B,  wanting-bUe,  and  C, 
individual  long-lived  animals,  as  man,  horse,  mule,  &c.  A,  then, 
inheres  in  the  whole  of  C,  (for  all  animal  without  bile  is  [at  least 
some]  long-lived) ;  but  B,  wanting  bile,  also  [partially,  at  least] 
inheres  in  all  C.«  If  now  C  reciprocate  with  B,  and  do  not  go 
beyond  that  middle,  [if  C  and  B,  subject  and  predicate,  are  each 

•  I  have,  however,  doubts  whether  thus: — the  individual  animalB  wanting 

the  example  which  now  stands  in  the  bile  are  [all]  long-lived;   oonsequently, 

Oiganon,  be  that  which  Aristotle  him-  [all]  animals  wanting  bile  are  long-lived." 

self  proposed.    It  appears,  at  least,  to  F.  107,  a.  ed.  Aid.     Compare  also  the 

have  been  considerably  modified,  pro-  greatly  later  Leo  Magentinus,  on  the 

bably  to  bring  it  nearer  to  what  was  Prior  Analytics,  f.  41,  a.  ed.  Aid.     On 

subsequently  supposed  to  be  the  truth,  the  age  of  Magentinus,  historians   (as 

This  I  infer  as  likely  from  the  Commen-  Sazius  and  Fabricius,)  vaiy,  from  the 

tary  of  Ammonius  on  the  Prior  Ana-  seventh  century  to  the  fourteenth.    He 

lytic9^  occasionally  interpolated  by,  and  was  certainly  subsequent    to    Michael 

thus    erroneously    quoted    under    the  Psellus,  junior,  whom  he  quotes,  and, 

name  of  a  posterior  critic, — Joannes,  therefore,  not  before  the  end  of  the 

sumamed  Philoponus,  Ac    His  words  eleventh  oentuiy;  whilst  his  ignoianoe 

are,  in  reference  to  Aristotle,  asfollows :  of  the  doctrine  of  Conversion,  introduced 

— "  He  wishes,  through  an  example,  to  by  Boethius,  may  show  that  he  could 

illustrate  the  Inductive  process ;  it  is  of  hardly  have  been  so  recent  as  the  four- 

this  intent.      Let  A  be  long-liwd;  B,  teenth. 

waiUing  bile ;  Q,  as  crow,  cind  the  like,        Aristotle,  Dt  Part.  Animal,  (Lb  iv.  o. 

Now  he  says: — that  the  crow  and  th^  stag,  2),  says,    ''in  some  animals  the    gall 

being  animals  without  bile  and  long-  [bladder]  is  absolutely  wanting,  as  in  the 

lived ;  therefore,  animal  wanting  bile  is  horse,  mule,  ass,  stag,  and  roe.".  •  .  "  It 

long-lived.    Thus,  through  the  last  [or  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  gaU  serves 

minor],  do  we  connect  the  middle  term  no  tiseful  purpose,  but  is  a  mere  excre- 

with  the  [major]  extreme.    For  I  argue  tiou.  Wherefore  those  of  the  ancients  say 
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all  the  other]^  it  is  of  necessity  that  A,  [some,  at  least],  should 
inhere  in  [all]  B.  For  it  has  been  previously  shown,"  that  if  any 
two  [notions]  inhere  in  the  same  [remote  notion],  and  if  the 
middle  ^  reciprocate  with  either  [or  with  both] ;  then  will  the 
other  of  the  predicates  [the  syllogism  being  in  the  third  figure] 
inhere  in  the  co-reciprocating  extrema  But  it  behoves  us  to  con- 
ceive C  as  a  complement  of  the  whole  individuals ;  for  Induction 
has  its  inference  through  [as  it  is  of]  alLr 

weU,  who  decUtre  that  the  cause  of  Ion-  herentsiBmadetoreciprocatewitheitfaer 
gevity  is  the  absence  of  the  gall ;  and  this  that  is,  with  itself,  or  other.    4**,  Of  the 
from  their  observation  of  the  solidun-  two  inhereuts,  the  minor  extreme  is  that 
gula  and   deer,  for  animals  of   these  which,  on  Aristotle's  docti'ine  of  Indue- 
clnflgeo  want  the  gall,  and  are  long-lived.''  tion,  is  alone  considered  as  reciprocating 
HUL  An,y  L.  ii.  c.  11,  Schn.  18,  Seal.  15  with  the  middle  or  common  term.   But, 
Tul.    Notices  that  some  animals  have,  in  Aristotle's  language,  rh  JSucpov,  "  The 
others  want,  the  gall  bladder,  (x^My  ▼•  Extrtme^ "  is  (like  if  irpirrtuns.  The  Pro- 
Schn.  iii  p.  106),  at  the  liver.  Of  the  latter,  position  in  the  common  language  of  the 
among  viviparous  quadrupeds,  he  notices  logicians)  a  synonyme  for  the  major,  in 
stag,  roe,  horse,  mule,  ass,  Ac.    Of  birds  opposition  to,  and  in  exclusion  of,  the 
who  have  the  gaU-bladder  apart  from  minor,  term.    In  the  two  short  corre* 
the  liver  and  attached  to  the  intestines,  lative  chapters,  the  present  and  that 
he  notices  the  pigeon,  crow,  Ac.  which  immediately  follows,  on  Indue- 
*  Aristotle  refers  to  the  chapter  im-  tion  and  on  Example,  the  expression,  be- 
mediately  preceding,  which  treats  of  the  sides  the  instance  in  question,  occurs  at 
Beciprocation  of  Terms,  and  in  that  to  least  seven  times;  and  in  aU  as  the  major 
the  fifth  rule  which  he  gives,  and  of  the  term. — 5**,  The  emendation  is  required 
following  purport*   "  Agpain,  when  A  and  by  the  demonstration  itself,  to  which 
B  inhere  in  aU  G  [ie.  all  C  is  A  and  is  B],  Aristotle  refers.      It  is  found  in  the 
and  when  C  reciprocates  \i,e,  is  of  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  (§  5); 
same  extension  and  comprehension]  with  and  is  as  follows : — "  Again,  when  A  and 
B,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should  inhere  in  B  inhere  in  all  C ;  cmd  uihen  C  rt/dpro- 
all  B  [t.e.  that  all  B  should  be  A] ."  ea^U»  vfith  B  ;  it  necessarily  follows  that 
/3  For  ^rpoy,  I  read  ft^froy ;  but  per-  A  should  [partially,  at  least],  inhere  in 
baps  the  true  lection  is — vpbs    rovro  all  B.   For  whilst  A  [some,  at  least],  in- 
Odrtfyov  asbrStv  hmufrpi^    rHv    JSucpwv.  heres  in  all  C ;  and  [all]  C,  by  reason  of 
The  necessity  of  an  emendation  becomes  their  reciprocity,  inheres  in  [all]  B ;  A 
manifest  from  the  sUghtesi  consideration  will  also  [some,  at  least],  inhexie  in  all 
of  the  context.    In  fact,  the  common  B.^    The  mood  here  given  is  viii  of  our 
reading  yields  only  nonsense ;  and  this  Table.     (See  below.  Appendix  XI.) 
on  sundry  grounds. — 1"*,  There  are  three        y  This  requisite  of  Logical  Induction, 
things  to  which  O^tpov  is  here  appli-  — that  it  should  be  thought  ss  the  r«- 
cable,  and  yet  it  can  only  apply  to  two.  suit  of  an  agreement  of  all  the  indivi- 
But  if  limited,  as  limited  it  must  be,  duals  or  parts,— is  further  shown  by 
to  the  two  inherents,  two  absurdities  Aristotle  in  the  chapter  immediately 
emei^e.  2°,  For  the  middle,  or  common,  foUowing,  in  which  he  treats  the  reason- 
notion,  in  which  both  tlie  others  inhere,  ing  from  Example.    See  passage  quoted 
that,  in  &ct,  here  exclusively  wanted,  is    on  this  page  (§  5). 
alone  excluded.    8%  One,  too,  of  the  in- 
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"  This  kind  of  syllogism  is  of  the  primary  and  immediate  pro- 
position. For  the  reasoning  of  things  mediate  is,  through  their 
medium,  of  things  immediate,  through  Induction.  And  in  a  cer- 
tain sort.  Induction  is  opposed  to  the  [Deductive]  Syllogism.  For 
the  latter,  through  the  middle  term,  proves  the  [major]  extreme 
of  the  third  [or  minor]  ;  whereas  the  former,  through  the  third,  [or 
minor  term,  proves]  the  [major]  extreme  of  the  middle.  Thus, 
[absolutely],  in  nature,  the  syllogism,  through  a  medium,  is  the 
prior  and  more  notorious ;  but  [relatively]  to  us,  that  through  In- 
duction is  the  clearer." 

An,  Pr.,  L.  iL  c.  24.  Of  Example. —  §  1.  "Example  emerges, 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  [major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle, 
by  something  similar  to  the  third  [or  minor  term]  ...  §  4. 
Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  Example  does  not  hold  the  relation 
either  of  a  whole  to  part  [Deduction],  nor  of  a  part  to  whole 
[Induction],  but  of  part  to  part ;  when  both  are  contained  under 
the  same,  and  one  is  more  manifest  than  the  other.  §  5.  And 
[Example]  differs  from  Induction,  in  that  this,  from  all  the  indi* 
viduals,  shows  that  the  [major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  and 
does  not  [like  Deduction]  hang  the  syllogism  on  the  major  ex- 
treme ;  whereas  that  both  hangs  the  syllogism  [on  the  major  ex- 
treme], and  does  not  show  from  all  the  individuals  [that  the  major 
extreme  is  inherent  in  the  minor.]'* 

An.  Post.,  L.  L  c.  1,  §  3. — '*  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of 
reasonings,  whether  through  [Deductive]  Syll(^isms  or  through 
Induction  ;  for  both  accomplish  the  instruction  they  afford  from 
information  foreknown,  the  former  receiving  it  as  it  were  from  the 
tradition  of  the  intelligent,  the  latter  manifesting  the  universal 
through  the  light  of  the  individual"  (Pacii,  p.  413.  See  the  rest  of 
the  chapter). 

Afk  Pos.,  L.  i.  c.  18,  §  1. — "But  it  is  manifest  that^  if 
any  sense  be  wanting,  some  relative  science  should  be  wanting 
likewise,  this  it  being  now  impossible  for  us  to  apprehend.  For 
we  learn  eveiything  either  by  induction  or  by  demonstration. 
Now,  demonstration  is  from  universals,  and  induction  from  parti- 
culars ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speculate  the  universal  unless 
through  induction,  seeing  that  even  the  products  of  abstraction 
win  become  known  to  us  by  induction." 


APPEKDIX. 


A.    ArisloUe's  Errors  regarding  Induction. 


Not  making  Syllogism  and  its  theory  superior  and  common  to 
both  Deductive  and  Inductive  reasonings. 

A  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  the  reduction  of  the  genus  Syllo- 
gism to  its  species  Deductive  Syllogism,  and  the  consequent  con- 
tortion of  Induction  to  Deduction. 

B.  Omissiona^ 
Omission  of  negatives. 

Of  both  terms  reciprocating. 

C.  Ambiguities. 

Confusion  of  Individuals  and  Particular.   See  Scheibler^  [Opera 
Logica,  P.  iiL  De  Prop,,  c.  vL,  tit.  3,  6. — ^Ed.] 
Ck>nfu8ion  or  non-distinction  of  Major  or  Minor  extremes. 


The  subsequent  observations  are  intended  only  to  show  out 
Aristotle's  authentic  opinion,  which  I  hold  to  be  substantially  the 
true  doctrine  of  Induction;  to  expose  the  multiform  errors  of  his 
expositors,  and  their  tenth  and  ten  times  tenth  repeaters,  would  be 
at  once  a  tedious,  superfluous,  and  invidious  labour.  I  shall,  first 
of  all,  give  articulately  the  correlative  syllogisms  of  Induction  and 
Deduction  which  Aristotle  had  in  his  eye ;  and  shall  employ  the 
example  which  now  stands  in  the  Organon,  for,  though  physio- 
logically false,  it  is,  nevertheless,  (as  a  supposition),  valid,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  logical  procesa 


ABISTOTLE'S  OOBBBLAnVE  STLLOOISMS. 


(a)  Op  Induction. 

Alio  (man,  hor9€,  mtUe^ &c.)  is 
tome  A  (long-lived) ; 

Alio  (man^  horse,  mtUe,  &c)  is 
all  B  (wanting-hHej ; 

AllB  (wanting-bile)  is  some  A 
(long-lived). 


(b)  Of  Deduchon. 

AllB  (wanting-bile)  is  som^  A 

(long-lived) ; 
AU  0  (man,  horse,  mul^,  &c)  is 

all  B  (toanting-bile) ; 
Alio  (man, horse,  mtUe, &c.)  is 

some  A  (long4ived). 


:C(p,q,r,&c.): 


A, 


:B: 


:C(p,q,r,&c.) 
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These  Bjllogisms,  though  of  different  figures,  &H  in  the  same 
mood ;  in  our  table  they  are  of  the  eighth  mood  of  the  third  and 
first  Figures.   Both  unallowed.    (See  Ramus,  quoted  below,  p.  363). 

The  Inductiye  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  given  by  Schegkius, 
Padus,  the  Jesuits  of  Coimbra,  and  a  host  of  subsequent  repeaters, 
is  altogether  incompetent,  so  far  as  meant  for  Aristotle's  correla- 
tive to  his  Inductive  syllogism  in  the  third.  Neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  does  the  philosopher  refer  to  any  Inductive  reasoning 
in  any  other  figure  than  the  third  And  he  is  right ;  for  the  third 
is  the  figure  in  which  all  the  inferences  of  Induction  naturally 
run.  To  reduce  such  reasonings  to  the  first  figure,  far  more  to  the 
second,  is  felt  as  a  contortion,  as  will  be  found  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing instances,  the  one  of  which  is  Aristotle's  example  of  In- 
duction, reduced  by  Pacius  to  the  first  figure,  and  the  other  the 
same  example  reduced  by  me  to  the  second.  I  have  taken  care 
also  to  state  articulately  what  are  distinctly  thought, — ^the  quanti- 
fications of  the  predicate  in  this  reasoning,  ignored  by  Pacius  and 
logicians  in  general,  and  admitted  only  on  compulsion,  among 
others,  by  Derodon,  (below,  p.  363),  and  the  Coimbra  commen- 
tator.a 

aristotlb's  iNBUcrnvE  stllogism  in  figubes. 

(c).  Fig.  I.  ((f).  Fig.  n. 

AUG  (man,  horse,  mule,  <fec)  is  Some  A  (long-lived)    is  all  C 

somiC  A  (long-lived) ;  (man,  horse,  mule,  Ac)  ; 

All  B  (wanting-biU)  is  all  C  All  B  (wanting-bile)  is  all  C 

(man,  horse,  mule,  &c.) ;  (man,  horse,  mule,  dec)  ; 

AllB  (wanting-hUe)  is  some  A  AU  B  (uHznting-bile)  is  some  A 

(long-lived),  (long-lived). 

II. — ^PAGHTMEBEa 

Pachymeres,  Epitome  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  (Title  viii.  cL  3, 
c.  1280).  —  "  Induction,  too,  is  celebrated  as  another  instrument 
of  philosophy.  It  is  more  persuasive  than  Deductive  reasoning ; 
for  it  proposes  to  infer  the  universal  from  singulars,  and,  if 
possible,  from  alL     But  as  this  is  frequently  impossible,  indivi- 

a  [In  An,  Prior.,  L.  ii.  p.  403.     Cf.    (1544).    Toboa,  Oomp.  Phil.  Logiea,  t. 
PerioniuB,   Diaieetiea,    L.   iii.   p.    866    I.  1.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  115.] 
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duals  being  often  in  number  infinite,  there  has  been  found  a 
method  through  which  we  may  accomplish  an  Induction,  from 
the  observation  even  of  a  few.  For,  after  enumerating  as  many 
as  we  can,  we  are  entitled  to  call  on  our  adversary  to  state  on 
his  part,  and  to  prove,  any  opposing  instances.  Should  he  do 
this,  then  [for,  'data  instantia,  cadit  inductio']  he  prevails ;  but 
should  he  not,  then  do  we  succeed  in  our  Induction.  But  Induction 
is  brought  to  bear  in  the  third  figure ;  for  in  this  figure  is  it  origi- 
nally cast.  Should,  then,  the  minor  premise  be  converted,  so  that 
the  middle  be  now  predicated  of  all  the  minor  extremes,  as  that 
extreme  was  predicated  of  all  the  middle ;  in  that  case,  the  con- 
clusion will  be,  not  of  some,  but  of  all,  [In  induction]  the  first 
figure,  therefore,  arises  from  conversion, — from  conversion  of  the 
minor  premise, — ^and  this,  too,  converted  into  aU,  and  not  into 
some.  But  [an  inductive  syllogism]  is  drawn  in  the  third  figure, 
as  follows : — Let  it  be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  proVe, — every 
animal  moves  the  lower  jaw.  With  that  intent^  we  place  as 
terms  : — the  major,  m^oves  the  under  jaw  ;  the  minor,  [oZZ]  ani- 
mal ;  and,  lastly,  the  middle,  all  contained  under  animai,  so  that 
these  contents  reciprocate  with  all  animal.  And  it  is  thus  perfected 
[?]  in  the  first  figure,  as  follows : — To  move  the  lower  jaw  is  predi- 
cated of  all  individual  animals  ;  these  all  are  predicated  of  all 
animal;  therefore,  moving  the  lower  jaw  is  predicated  of  all  ani- 
mal.   In  such  sort  induction  is  accomplished'' 

III. — RAMua 

Bamus,  Scholce  Dialecticce,  L.  viii  ell.  "  Quid  vero  sit  in- 
ductio  perobscure  [Aristoteli]  declaratur :  nee  ab  interpretibus  intel- 
ligitur,  quo  modo  syllogismus  per  medium  concludat  majus  extre- 
mum  de  minore :  inductio  majus  de  medio  per  minus."  Bamus  has 
confirmed  his  doctrine  by  his  example.  For,  in  his  expositions,  he 
himself  is  not  correct 

rV. — ^Debodon. 

Derodon,  Logica  Bestituta,  1659,  p.  602.  Phihsophia  Con- 
tra^ta,  1664>,  Logica,  p.  91.  "Induction  is  the  argumentation  in 
which,  from  all  the  particulars,  their  universal  is  inferred ;  as — 
Fire,  air,  water,  earth,  are  bodies ;    therefore,  every  dement 
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18  body.  It  is  recalled^  however,  to  syllogism,  by  assuming  aD 
the  particulars  [induding  WTignlars]  for  the  middle  term,  in  this 
maimer: — Fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  are  bodies;  but  fire,  air^ 
water,  and  earth  are  every  element ;  therefore,  every  dement  is 
body.  Again  : — The  head,  chest,  feet,  itc,  are  diseased ;  but 
the  head,  chest,  feet,  inc.,  are  the  whole  animal ;  therefore,  the 
whole  animcd  is  diseased.  Thus  Induction  is  accomplished,  when, 
by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  individuals,  we  conclude  of  the 
species  what  holds  of  all  its  individuals ;  as — Peter,  Paid,  James, 
dkc,  are  rational;  therefore,  all  man  is  rational;  or  when,  by  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  species,  we  conclude  of  the  genus  what  holds 
of  all  its  species ;  as — Man,  ass,  horse,  ike,  are  sensitive  ;  there- 
fore, all  animal  is  sensitive  ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all 
the  parts,  we  conclude  the  same  of  the  whole ;  as — Head,  chest, 
feetf  <tc.,  are  diseased  ;  therefore,  the  whole  animal  is  diseased.*' 

v.— The  College  of  Alcala. 

A  curious  error  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  the  Inductive  and 
the  Deductive  syllogism  stands  in  the  celebrated  Cwrsus  Complu- 
tensis, — ^in  the  Disputations  on  Aristotl^s  Dialectic,  by  the  Car- 
melite College  of  Alcala,  1624',  (L.  iiL  c.  2).  We  there  find  sur- 
rendered Aristotle's  distinctions  as  accidental.  Induction  and 
Deduction  are  recognised,  each  as  both  ascending  and  descending, 
as  both  fix>m,  and  to,  the  whole  ;  the  essential  difference  between 
the  processes  being  taken,  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  term  for 
Deduction,  in  its  non-existence  for  Induction,  The  following  is 
given  as  an  example  of  the  descending  syllogism  of  Induction  : — 
AU  m£n  are  animals;  therefore,  this,  and  tliis,  and  this,  Jkc,  man 
is  an  animal.  An  ascending  Inductive  syllogism  is  obtained  from 
the  preceding,  if  reversed.  Now  all  this  is  a  mistake.  The  syllo- 
gism here  stated  is  Deductive;  the  middle,  minor,  and  major 
terms,  the  minor  premise  and  the  conclusion  being  confounded 
together.  Expressed  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  syllogism  is  as  follows : — 
All  m^en  are  (some)  animals  ;  this,  and  this,  and  this,  Ac,  are 
(constitute)  all  men ;  therefore,  this,  and  this,  and  this,  <tc.,  are 
(some)  animal.  Here  the  middle  term  and  three  propositions  re- 
appear ;  whilst  the  Deductive  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  yields,  of 
course,  on  its  reversal,  an  Inductive  syllogism  in  the  third. 
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The  Yulgar  errors,  those  till  latterly,  at  least,  prevalent  in  this 
conntiy, — that  Induction  is  a  syllogism  in  the  Mood  Barbara  of 
the  first  figure,  (with  the  minor  or  the  major  premise  usually  sup- 
pressed) ;  and  still  more  that  from  a  some  in  the  antecedent,  we 
can  logically  induce  SLnaUin  the  conclusion ; — these,  on  their  own 
account,  are  errors  now  hardly  deserving  of  notice,  and  have  been 
already  sufficiently  exposed  by  me,  upon  another  occasion,  (Edi/n* 
burgh  Review^  LYII.  p.  224  et  aeq)  [piscuasiom^  p.  158  6^  seq. 
—Ed.] 

VI. — ^Faociolati. 

Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica,  P.  iii  c.  3,  defines  Induction 
as  "  a  reasoning  without  a  middle,  and  concluding  the  universal 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  singulars  of  which  it  is  made  up."  His 
examples  show  that  he  took  it  for  an  Enthymeme. — "  Prudence, 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  Jkc,  are  good  habits,  [these  constitute  all 
virtue]  ;  therefore,  [all]  virtue  is  a  habit'* 


VII— Lambebt. 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon,  i  §  287.  "When,  in  consequence  of 
finding  a  certain  attribute  in  aU  things  or  cases  which  pertain  to  a 
dass  or  species  [genus  (?)],  we  are  led  to  affirm  this  attribute  of 
the  notion  of  the  class  or  genus  ;  we  are  said  to  find  the  attribute 
of  a  class  or  genus  through  induction.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  succeeds,  so  soon  as  the  induction  is  complete,  or  so  soon  as  we 
have  ascertained  that  the  class  or  species  A  contains  under  it  no 

other  cases  than  C,  D,  E,  F, M,  and  that  the  attribute  B  occurs 

in  each  of  the  cases  C,  D,  E,  F, M.    This  process  now  pre- 
sents a  formal  ^Uogism  in  Oaspida.    For  we  thus  reason — 

0,  aa  well  oaDfE,  F, M  areallB; 

But  A  is  either  0,  or  D,  or  E,  or  F or  M ; 

CoTisequently,  all  A  are  B. 

"The  example  previously  given  of  the  syllogistic  mood  Caa^ 
pida,  may  here  serve  for  illustration.  For,  to  find  whether  every 
syllogism  of  the  Second  Figure  be  negative,  we  go  through  its  seve- 
ral moods.    These  are  Cesare,  Gameatrea,  Featino,  Baroco.    Now 
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both  the  first  condnde  in  E,  both  the  last  in  O.  But  E  and  0  are 
negative,  consequently  all  the  four,  and  herewith  the  Second  Figure 
in  general,  conclude  negatively.a  As,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  render  the  minor  proposition,  which  has  the  disjunctive 
predicate  for  its  middle  term,  complete,  there  are,  therefore,  com- 
petent very  few  perfect  inductions.  The  imperfect  are  [logically] 
worthless,  since  it  is  not  in  every  case  allowable  to  argue  from 
&ame  to  cdL  And  even  the  perfect  we  eschew,  whensoever  the 
conclusion  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  notion  of  the 
genus,  for  this  inference  is  a  shorter  and  more  beautiful" 

Strictures  on  Lambert's  doctrine  of  Induction. 

l"",  In  making  the  minor  proposition  disjunctive. 

2^  In  making  it  particular. 

3^  In  making  it  a  minor  of  the  First  Figure  instead  of  the 
Third. 

Better  a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  Third  Figure,  like  Aris- 
totle, whom  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of.  Befuted  by 
his  own  doctrine  in  §  230. 

The  recent  German  Logicians,!?  following  Lambert,  {N,  Org, 
L  §  287),  make  the  inductive  syllogism  a  byeword.     Lambert's 

example: — "C,  as  well  a«  D,  £,  F M,  all  are  B;  fru^  A 

w  eitker  C,  or  D,  or  E,  or  F, or  M ;  ihereforey  aU  AisK" 

Or,  to  adapt  it  to  Aristotle's  example : — Man,  as  well  as  horse, 
mule,  &c.,  all  are  long-lived  animals  ;  hut  animal  void  of  gall  is 
either  mam,,  or  horse,  or  mvle,  &c. ;  therefore,  all  animal  void  of 
gall  is  long-lived. 

This,  I  find,  was  an  old  opinion ;  and  is  well  invalidated  by  the 
commentators  of  Louvain.? 

«  It  IB  given  in  §  285,  as  follows : —  tbat  the  Bingulara  in  the  Inductiye  eyUo' 

"  The  syllogiitM,  as  loell  in  Cetare  as  in  gism  should  be  enumerated  hy  a  disjimc- 

Camestres^  Festino,  and  Baroco,  are  all  tive  oon junction,  in  so  much  that  the 

negative;  premiaes  of  such  a  qrllogism  are  com- 

"Now  every  syllogism  of  the  Second  monly  wont  to  be  thus  cast: — Whai- 

Figure  is  either  in  Cesare,  or  Camestres,  soever  is  John,  or  Peter,  or  Paul,  dx.,  is 

or  Fettino,  or  Baroeo;  capable  of  inttni^ion.     But  they  err, 

'   "  Oonstquently  every  syllogism  in  the  not  observing  that  the  previous  proposi- 

Second  Figure  is  negative"  tion  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  fol- 

jS  As  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  §  lowing, — John,  a/nd  Peter,  and  Paul, 

69.  Twesten,  Drobisch,  H.  Ritter.  dx,,  are  capable  of  instruction"      (Lo- 

')f«  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  many,  vanienses,  Com.  In  An.  Pr^  L.  ii  tr. 
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The  only  inducement  to  tlie  disjunctiye  form  is,  that  the  predicate 
ia  exhausted  without  the  predesignation  of  uniyersality,  and  the 
First  Figure  attained.  But  as  these  crotchets  have  been  here 
refuted,  therefore,  the  more  natural,  &c. 

Some  logicians,  as  Oxford  Crakanthorpe,  (Logica,  1.  iii,  c.  20, 
published  1622,  but  written  long  before),  hold  that  Induction  can 
only  be  recalled  to  a  Hypothetical  syllogism.  As, — If  Sophocles 
be  risilde,  likewise  Plato  and  aU  other  men,  then  all  man  is  risible; 
hui  Socrates  is  risible,  likewise  Plato  and  ail  other  men;  there/ore, 
aJl  man  is  risible.  Against  the  Categorical  syllogism  in  one  or 
other  figure  he  argues :  — "This  is  not  a  universal  categorical,  because 
both  the  premises  are  singular ;  nor  a  singular  categorical,  because 
the  conclusion  is  universaL"  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  though 
the  subjects  of  the  premises  be  singular,  (Crakanthorpe  does 
not  contemplate  their  being  particular),  as  supposed  to  be  aU  the 
constituents  of  a  species  or  relatively  universal  whole,  they  are 
equivalent  to  that  species ;  their  universality,  (though  contrary  to 
Aristotle's  canon),  is,  indeed,  overtly  declared,  in  one  of  the  pre- 
mises, by  the  universal  predesignation  of  the  predicate.  Our 
author  further  adds,  that  Induction  cannot  be  a  categorical  syl- 
l(^sm,  because  it  contains  four  terms;  this  quatemity  being 


3,   c.   2,  p.   286,    ed.    1547 ;    Ist  ed.,  AU  that  is  Socrates,  or  Plato,  {and  so 

1555).     ThiB   here  said  of  the  major  of  others),  runs ;  but  all  man  is  Socrates, 

is  true  of  Lambert's  minor.     The  Lou-  or  Plato,  {and  so  of  others);  thertfore,  all 

Tain  masters  refer    probably  [to  Yer-  man  rwns.    And  these  singulars  ought 

sor,  &c.]      This   doctrine,  —  that    the  to  be  taken  diajuDctively,  and  disjunc- 

Liductive   syllogism   should  be  drawn  tively,  not   computatiTely,   verified   of 

in  a  disjunctiye  form, — was  commonly  their  imiversal" — {In,  Jfisp.  Summul. 

held,  especially  by  the  scholastic  com-  Tr.  v.) 

mentatora  on  Petrus  Hispanus.     Thus  The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  the  i?^ 

Yersor,  (to  take  the   books   at  hand),  parationes  of  Amoldus  de  Tungeri  and 

whose  Exposition  first  appeared  in  1487,  the  Masters  Regent  in  the  Burse  (or 

says — "  In  the  fourth  place,  Induction  College)  of  St  Lawrence,  in  Cologne, 

is  thus  reduced  to  syllogism,  seeing  that,  1496.    (Tr.  iii.,  o.  iL,  Sec.  Pri.) 

in  the  conclusion  of  the  Induction,  there  It  is  also  maintained  in  the  Coptdata 

are  two  terms  ofwhioh  the  subject  forms  of  Lambertus  de  Monte,  and  the  other 

the  minor,  and  the  predicate  the  major,  Regents  in  the  Bursa  Montis  of  Cologne, 

extreme  in  the  syllogism  ;  whilst  the  1490.    They  give  their  reasons,  which 

singulars,  which  have  no  place  in  the  are,  however,  not  worth  stating  and  re- 

oondusiou,  constitute  the  middle  term,  futing. 

Thus    the    Induction  —  Socrates   runs,  But  Tartaretus,  neither  in  his  Com- 

Plato  runs,  {and  so  of  other  men) ;  there-  mentaries   on  Hispanus    nor  on  Aris- 

fore,  all  man  ntns, — is  thus  reduced :  totle,  mentions  this  doctrine. 
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made  by  the  "aU  men,**  (in  Ha  example),  of  the  premises  being 
considered  as  different  from  the  **  all  man**  of  the  conclusion. 
This  is  the  veriest  trifling.  The  difference  is  wholly  factitions  : 
all  mxin,  all  m,en,  &c,  are  virtually  the  same ;  and  we  may  in- 
differently use  either  or  both^  in  premises  and  conclusion. 

(6)  Matebial  Induction. 

Material  or  Philosophical  Induction  is  not  so  simple  as  com- 
monly stated,  but  consists  of  two  syllogisms,  and  two  deductive 
syllogisms,  and  one  an  Epicheirema.     Thus : — 

I. — Whal  iafowad  true  of  some  constituents  of  a  natural  dass^ 
is  to  be  presumed  true  of  the  whole  dass,  {for  nature  is  always 
uniform) ;  a  a'  a"  are  some  constituents  of  the  dass  A ;  therefore, 
what  is  true  of  a  a'  a''  is  to  be  preswmed  true  of  A. 

II. — What  is  true  of  a  a!  a^  ieto  be  presumed  true  of  A ; 
but  z  is  true  of  a  a'  a"  ;  iherefore,  z  is  true  of  A. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  is  here  inferred  is  only  a  pre- 
sumption, founded,  I*",  On  the  supposed  uniformity  of  nature ; 
2"^,  That  A  is  a  natural  class  ;  3°,  On  the  truth  of  the  observation 
that  a  a'  a*'  are  really  constituents  of  that  class  A ;  and,  4°,  That 
z  is  an  essential  quality,  and  not  an  accidental  If  any  be  fiilse, 
the  reasoning  is  naught,  and,  in  regard  to  the  second,  a  a'  a"  (some)^ 
cannot  represent  A,  (alt),  if  in  any  instance  it  is  found  untrue. 
" Data  instantia  cadit  inductio"  In  that  case  the  syllogism  has 
an  undistributed  middle. 
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VIII. 


HYPOTHETICAL   AND  DISJUNCTIVE  REASONING- 
IMMEDIATE   INFERENCE. 

A— AUTHOR'S  DOCTRINE— FRAGMENTS. 

(See  above,  Vol.  I.  p.  326.) 

All  Mediate  inference  is  one  ;  that  incorrectly  called  Categori- 
cal; for  the  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Hypothetical 
reasoning  are  reducible  to  immediate  inferences. 


'g  f    Immediate ; 
^     of  which  some 
kinds  are 


Recognised, 

as  PropositioDal. 

(Various.) 


Not  recognised, 
as  Syllogistic, 


o 

f 

so 


Mediate ; 

Syllogism  Proper, 

(CategoricaL) 


A)  Analytic. 
IB)  Synthetic.^ 


Disjunctive, 


Ooiyunctive, 


a)  Unfigured. 


b)  Figured, 
(Intensive 
or  Exten- 
sive) in 


Hypo- 
thetical. 


F.    I. 
F.    II. 
F.  HI. 


CO  ta 


§  1.  Reasoning  is  the  showing  out  explicitly  that  a  proposition, 
not  granted  or  supposed,  is  implicitly  contained  in  something 
different,  v«rhich  is  granted  or  supposed. 

§  2.  What  is  granted  or  supposed  is  either  a  single  proposition, 
or  more  than  a  single  proposition.  The  Reasoning,  in  the  former 
case,  is  Immediate,  in  the  latter,  Mediate. 

§  3.  The  proposition  implicitly  contained,  may  be  stated  first 
or  last.  The  Reasoning,  in  the  former  case,  is  Analytic,  in  the 
latter,  Synthetia 

Observations. — §  1.  "  A  proposition,"  not  a  truth  ;  for  the  pro- 
position may  not,  absolutely  considered,  be  true,  but  relatively 
to  what  is  supposed  its  evolution,  is  and  must  be  necessary, 
All  Reasoning  is  thus  hypothetical  ;  hypothetically  true. 


a  Reprinted  from  Discussions^  p.  666, — Ed. 


VOIi.  II. 


2  A 
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though  absolutely  what  contains,  and,  consequently,  what  is 
contained,  may  be  false.^ 

Observations. — §  2.  Examples  :  Immediate — If  A  t9  B,  then 
B  is  A;  Mediate — If  A  is  B,  and  B  is  C,  then  AisG, 

Observations. — §  3.  Examples :  Analytic — ^B  is  A,  for  A  iff  B  ; 
Ais  C,  for  A  is  B,  and  Bis  C,  Synthetic — ^A  is  B  ;  there- 
fore, B  is  A;  AisB,  and  BisC;  therefore,  AisC, 

On  the  Nature  and  Divisions  op  Inference  or  Syllogism 

in  general. 

(November  1848.) 

I.  Inference,  what 

II.  Inference  is  of  three  kinds  ;  what  I  would  caU  the — 1**,  Com- 
mutative; 2®,  Explicative;  and,  3**,  Comparative. 

V,  In  the  first,  one  proposition  is  given ;  and  required  what  are 
its  formal  commutations  ? 

2^  In  the  second,  two  or  more  connected  propositions  are  given, 
under  certain  conditions,  (therefore,  all  its  species  are  conditionals) ; 
and  required  what  are  the  formal  results  into  which  they  may  be 
explicated.  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  species, — ^the  one  the  Dis- 
junctive Conditional,  the  other  the  Conjunctive  Conditional  In 
the  Disjunctive,  (the  Disjunctive  also  of  the  Logicians),  two  or 
more  propositions,  with  identical  subjects  or  predicates,  are  given, 
under  the  disjunctive  condition  of  a  counter  quality,  t.  e,  that 
one  only  shall  be  affirmative  ;  and  it  is  required  what  is  the 
result  in  case  of  one  or  other  being  affirmed,  or  one  or  more  denied. 
(Excluded  Middle.)  In  the  Conjunctive,  (the  Hypotheticals  of 
the  logicians),  two  or  more  propositions,  convertible  or  contradic- 
tory, with  undetermined  quality,  are  given,  under  the  conjunctive 
condition  of  a  correlative  quality,   i.  e.  that  the  affirmation  or 

a  ThAt  all  logical  reasoniog  is  hypo-  consequenticB  and  neeusUat  eonsequerUii^ 

thetical,  and  that  Categorical  SyllogiBm  see  Scotus,  Qiuestionet,  Super  EUnckoB, 

is  really,  and  in  a  higher  signification,  qu.  iv.,  p.  227,  ed.  1689,  and  that  aU 

hypothetical,  see  Maimon,  Vertueh  einer  inferenoe  hypothetical.  In  An,  Prior,, 

noun  Logik,  §  yi  1.,  pp.  82, 88.   E.  Rein-  L.  ii.  qu.  i  p.  S81.    Apuleius,  Dt  Hab. 

hold,  Loffik,  §  109,  p.  258  et  mq,    Smig-  Doct,  Plat.,  p.  84.  Aristotle,  ^  f».  Prior, 

lecius,  Lofftca,  Disp.  xiii.,  q.  5,  p.  495,(l8t  i.  82,  §  5.    Smiglecius,  Logiea^  he.  eU. 

ed.  1616).  Balforeus,  In  Arut,  Org.,  An.  Prior.,  i.. 

On  the  nature  of  the  Necessity  in  Syl-  t.  8,  p.  454, 1616.    [See  also  DiiCMMioiw, 

logistic  Inferenoe;  distinction  of  Formal  p.  146,  note. — Ed.] 
and  Material  Necessity,  or  of  nectmUn 
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negation  of  one  being  detennined,  determines  the  corresponding 
affirmation  or  negation  of  the  other  or  others ;  and  it  is  required 
what  is  the  resnlt  in  the  various  possible  cases.  (Identity  and 
Contradiction,  not  Sufficient  Season,  which  in  Logic  is  null  as  a 
separate  law). 

3®,  In  the  third,  three  terms  are  given,  two  or  one  of  which  are 
positively  related  to  the  third,  and  required  what  are  the  relations 
of  these  two  terms  to  each  other? ' 
,   III  All  inference  is  hypothetical 

rV.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  logicians  whether 
the  class  which  I  call  Explicative,  (viz.  the  Hypothetical  aud  Dis- 
junctive Syllogisms),  be  of  Mediate  or  Immediate  inference.  The 
immense  majority  hold  them  to  be  mediate ;  a  small  minority,  of 
which  I  recollect  only  the  names  of  Kant,  [Fischer,  Weiss,  Bouter- 
wek,  Herbart],^  hold  them  to  be  immediate. 

The  dispute  is  solved  by  a  distinction.  Categorical  Inference  is 
mediate,  the  medium  of  conclusion  being  a  term  ;  the  Hypothetical 
and  Disjunctive  syllogisms  are  mediate,  the  medium  of  conclusion 
being  a  proposition, — that  which  I  call  the  Explication.  So  far 
they  both  agree  in  being  mediate,  but  they  differ  in  four  points. 
The  first,  that  the  medium  of  the  Comparative  syllogism  is  a  term; 
of  the  Explicative  a  proposition.  The  second,  that  the  medium  of 
the  Comparative  is  one ;  of  the  Explicative  more  than  one.  The 
third,  that  in  the  Comparative  the  medium  is  always  the  same;  in 
the  Explicative,  it  varies  according  to  the  various  conclusion.  The 
fourth,  that  in  the  Comparative  the  medium  never  enters  the  con« 
elusion ;  whereas,  in  the  Explicative,  the  same  proposition  is  reci- 
procally medium  or  conclusion. 

y.  Logicians,  in  general,  have  held  the  Explicative  class  to  be 
composite  syllogisms,  as  compared  with  the  Categoric ;  whilst  a 

•  A  better  Btatement  of  the  three  dif-  third ; — what  are  the  inferences  afforded 

ferent  proceeees  of  Reasoning.  in  the  relations  to  each  other,  which  this 

L  Qivena  proposition;  commutative;  comparison  of  the  two  notions  to  the 

— ^what  are  the  inferences  which  its  com-  third  determines  ? 

mutations  afford  f  [jS  Kant,  Logik,  §  75.    Bouterwek, 

II.  Qiven  two  or  more  propositions  ;  Lehrbueh  der  fhUotopkitchen  Vorkennt' 

related  and   conditionally  ;_what  are  nine,  §100,  p.  158, 2d  ed.  1820.  Fischer, 

the  inferences  which  the  relative  pro-  Logik^  c  v.  §§  99, 100,  p.  187.    Weiss, 

positions,  explicated  under  these  con-  Logikf  §§  210,  251.    Herbart,  Lehrfmch 

ditions,  afford  f  jmr  Einleitung  tn  die  Philoio^ie,  §  64, 

IIL  Given  three  notions ;  two  re-  p.  87, 1884.] 
lated,  and  at  least  one  positively,  to  a 
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few  have  held  them  to  be  more  simpla  This  dispute  arises  from 
each  party  taking  a  partial  or  one-sided  view  of  the  two  classes. 
In  one  point  of  view,  the  Explicative  are  the  more  complex,  the 
Comparative  the  more  simple.  In  another  point  of  view,  the 
reverse  holds  good. 

Our  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  may  be  reduced 
to  the  class  of  Explicative  or  Conditional  The  Hypotheticals 
should  be  called,  as  they  were  by  Boethius  and  others,  (7an- 
junctive,  in  contrast  to  the  co-ordinate  species  of  Disjunctive, 
Hypothetical,  as  a  name  of  the  species,  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Conjunctives  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  negation  or  affir* 
mation  is  not  absolutely  asserted,  but  left  alternative,  and  the  quality 
of  one  proposition  is  made  dependent  on  another.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  properly  stated.  The  first  proposition, — ^that  contain- 
ing the  condition, — which  I  would  call  the  Explicand,  should  be 
thus  enounced :  As  B,  so  A ; — or.  As  B  is,  so  is  A ;  or.  As  C  is 
B,  so  is  B  A.  Then  follows  the  proposition  containing  the  expli- 
cation, which  I  would  call  the  Explicative;  and,  finally,  the 
proposition  embodying  the  result,  which  I  would  call  the  Ex- 
plicate. 

They  are  called  Conjunctives  from  their  conjoining  two  con- 
vertible propositions  in  a  mutual  dependence,  of  which  either  may 
be  made  antecedent  or  consequent  of  the  other. 

Disjunctive  Syllogisms  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  a  notion  is 
not  absolutely  asserted  as  subject  or  predicate  of  another  or  others, 
but  alternatively  conjoined  with  some  part,  but  only  with  some 
part,  of  a  given  plurality  of  notions,  the  affirmation  of  it  with  one 
part  involving  its  negation  with  the  others.  The  first  proposition, 
containing  the  condition,  I  would  call  the  Explicand,  and  so  forth 
as  in  the  Conjunctives.     They  are  properly  called  Disjunctives, 

DlSTBtBTTTION   OF  REASONINGa 

(Nov.  1848.) — Inference  maybe  thus  distributed,  and  more  folly 
and  accurately  than  I  have  seen.  It  is  either,  (I)  Immediate,  that 
is,  without  a  middle  term  or  medium  of  comparison ;  or  (H.)  Me- 
diate, with  such  a  medium.a 

o  [Cf.  Fonseca,  InstU.  Dial.,  L.  vi.    Philosophice    QuttdripariUa,  DialectuM, 
c.  1.,  Ist  ed,  1564.    Kuataohius^  Sumrm    P.  ill  tract.  L,  p.   112.     ["  Quoniam 
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Both  the  Immediate  and  the  Mediate  are  subdivided,  inasmuch 
as  the  reasoning  is  determined  (A)  to  one,  or  (B)  to  one  or  other, 
conclusion.  (It  is  manifest  that  this  latter  division  may  constitute 
the  principal,  and  that  immediate  and  mediate  may  constitute 
subaltern  classes.) 

All  inference,  I  may  observe  in  the  outset,  is  hypothetic,  and 
what  have  been  called  Hypothetical  Syllogisms  are  not  more  hypo- 
thetic than  others. 

I  A — Immediate  Peremptory  Inference,  determined  one  con- 
clusion, contains  under  it  the  following  species : — a 

L  B — ^Inmiediate  Alternative  Inference  contains  under  it  these 
five  species, — 

1°^  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  of  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion. As — A  either  is  or  is  not ;  but  Ais  ;  there/ore  A  is  not  not. 
Or,  Ais  or  is  not  B ;  but  A  w  B ;  there/ore,  A  is  not  not-B. 

This  species  is  anonymous,  having  been  ignored  by  the  logi- 
cians; but  it  requires  to  be  taken  into  account  to  explain  the 
various  steps  of  the  process. 

2*",  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  between  different  pre- 
dicates.   This  is  the  common  Disjunctive  SyllogisnL 

argumeniatio  est  qusodam  consequentia,  secutione,  p.  492  et  Beq,"} 

(latius  enim  patet  conseqaentia  quam  a  [Kinds  of  Immediate  Inference. — 

argumentatio),  prins  de  consequeniia,  I.  Subaltemation.    II.  Conversion.    III. 

quom  de  ai^mentatione  dicendam  est.  Opposition — (a)  of  Contradiction— (b)  of 

Consequentia  igitnr,  sive  consecutio,  est  Contrariety — (c)  of  Subcontrariety.    IV, 

oratioinquaexaliquo  aliquidcolligitur;  EquipoUence.     V.  Modality.     VI.  Con- 

ut,  Omnis  homo  e$i  animal,  igitur  tUiquis  traposition.      YII.  Correlation.     YIII. 

homo  e»t  animal** — Ed.]    [Whether  Im-  Identity. 

mediate  Inference  really  immediate,  see,  Fonseca  (lY ),  (I),  (II).   Eustachius  (I), 

on  the  aflarmative,  E.  Reinhold,  Logik,  (lY),  (II),  (YIII).     Wolf,  (lY),  (YII), 

§106;  onthe.negative,Wolf,PAai2a<.,  (Ill),  a,  b,  c,  (II).     Stattler,  (I),  (lY), 

§   461.      Krug,  Logik.,  §  94,  p.   287.  (ID,  (HI).    Kant,  (I),  (III),  a,  b,  c),  (II), 

Schulze,  Logih,  §§  85-90,  (§  80,  6th  ed.).  (YI).   E.  Reinhold,  (I),  (II),  (YI),  (YII). 

Cf.  Maimon,  Vertiuh  einer  neuen  Logik,  ROsling,  (I),  (lY),  (II),  (III),  a,  b,  c,  (Y). 

Sect.  V.  §  2,  p.  74  et  teq.     F.  Fischer,  Krug,  (lY),  (1),  (III),  a,  b,  c,  (II),  (Y). 

Logik,  p.  104  ei  seq.    Bachmann,  Logik,  G.  E.  Schulze,  (IV),  (I),  (III),  (II).    S. 

§   106,  p.  154  et  ieq.    Reimarus,   Ver-  Maimon,  (I),  (III),  (II),  (YI).   Bachmann, 

nwiftlekre,%l69a9eq,{V65).    Bolnmo,  (lY),  (I),  (III),  a,  b,  c,  (II),  (YI),  (Y). 

WisientehafUUhre,  Logik,  vol.  ii.  §  255  Platner,  (I),  (II),  (III),  (lY).      F.  Fis- 

ei  $eq.    Twesten,  Loffik,  insheaondere  die  cher,  (Y),  (I),  (III),  (II),  (YI).  Reimarus, 

AnalytUcy   §   77,  p.  66.      R«sling,  Die  lY.,  (I),  (III),  a,  b,  (II .    Twesten,  I), 

Lehren  der  reinen  Logik,  §  130,  p.  891.  (Y),  (III),  (lY),  (II),  (YI).    See  above 

Soheibler,  Op.  Log,,  De  Proposit.  Con^  pp.  288,  284.] 
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3^  The  previous  propositions  conjoined,  given  one  proposition, 
&a  As,  A  either  is  or  is  not  either  B  or  G  or  D:  but  A  w  B ; 
therefore  it  is  not  not  B,  it  is  not  C,itis  not  D. 

Alias,  A  is  either  B  or  non-B,  or  C  or  n^m-G,  orDor  non-D; 
but  A  isB;  therefore  it  is  not  non-B,  and  it  is  non-G,  and  it  is 
non-D. 

4i°,  Qiven  two  propositions,  second  dependent  on  the  first,  and  in 
the  first  the  alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.  This  is  the 
Hypothetical  Syllogism  of  the  logicians.  It  is,  however,  no  more 
hypothetical  than  any  other  form  of  reasoning;  the  so-called 
hypothetical  conjunction  of  the  two  radical  propositions  being 
only  an  elliptical  form  of  stating  the  alternation  in  the  one,  and 
the  dependence  on  that  alternation  in  the  other.  For  example, — 
If  A  is  B,B  is  G;  this  merely  states  that  A  either  is  or  is  not  B, 
and  that  B  is  or  is  not  G,  according  a^  A  is  or  is  not  B.  In 
short — As  A  is  or  is  not  B,  so  Bis  or  is  not  C. 

(Errors, — 1°,  This  ia  not  a  mediate  inference. 

2**,  This  is  not  more  composite  than  the  categorical 

3^  The  second  proposition  is  not  more  dependent  upon  the  first, 
than  the  first  upon  the  second.) 

5"*,  Oiven  two  propositions,  one  alternative  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  and  another  of  various  predicates ;  the  Hypothetico- 
disjunctive  or  Dilemmatic  Syllogism  of  the  lo^cians. 

IL  A — ^Mediate  Peremptory  Inference.  This  is  the  common 
Categorical  Syllogism.  Three  propositions,  three  actual  terms, 
one  primary  conclusion,  or  two  convertible  equally  and  conjunctly 
valid. 

II.  B — Mediate  Alternative  Syllogism.  Three  propositions, 
three  possible  terms,  and  conclusions  varying  according  .... 

2°,  The  Disjunctive  Categorical 

4*",  The  Hypothetical  Categorical. 

5°,  Hypothetico-Disjunctive  Categorical 


Hypothetical  Syllogism.— Cai^on. 

(Oct.  1848). — Canon — Two  or  more  propositions  thought  as  in- 
determined  in  quality,  but  as  in  quality  mutually  depend^t,  the 
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determination  of  quality  in  the  one  infers  a  detennination  of  the 
corresponding  quality  in  the  other. 

This  canon  embodies  and  simplifies  the  whole  mystery  of  Hy- 
pothetical Syllogisms,  which  have  been  strangely  implicated,  muti- 
lated, and  confused  by  the  logicians. 

V,  What  are  called  Hypothetical  Propositions  and  Syllogisms 
are  no  more  hypothetical  than  others.  They  are  only  hypothetical 
as  elliptical.  When  we  say,  If  A  is,  then  B  is,  we  mean  to  say 
the  proposition,  A  is  or  is  not,  and  the  proposition,  B  is  or  is 
not,  are  mutually  dependent, — that  as  the  one  so  the  other.  If  here 
only  means  taking  for  the  nonce  one  of  the  qualities  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other;  I,  therefore,  express  in  my  notation  the  connec- 
tion of  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  a  hypothetical  proposition, 
thus: — 

(A  X  ^  X  ■  I      )  =  (B  X  ^  X  ■!       ) 

2°,  The  interdependent  propositions  are  erroneously  called  Ante- 
cedent and  Consequent.  Either  is  antecedent,  either  is  consequent, 
as  we  choose  to  make  them.  Neither  is  absolutely  so.  This  error 
arose  fix>m  not  expressing  overtly  the  quantity  of  the  subject  of  the 
second  proposition.  For  example.  If  man  is,  then  animal  is.  In 
this  proposition,  as  thus  stated,  the  negation  of  the  first  does  not 
infer  the  negation  of  the  second.  For  man  not  existing,  animal 
might  be  realised  as  a  consequent  of  dog,  horse,  &c.  But  let  us 
consider  what  we  mean ;  we  do  not  mean  aU  animal,  but  som^ 
only,  and  that  some  determined  by  the  attribute  of  rationality  or 
such  other.  Now,  this  same  some  animal  depends  on  man,  and 
m^n  on  it ;  expressing,  therefore,  what  we  mean  in  the  proposition 
thus  \— If  all  man  is,  then  some  animal  is, — we  then  see  the  mutual 
dependence  and  convertibility  of  the  two  propositions."  For  to  say 
that  no  animal  is,  is  not  to  explicate  but  to  change  the  terms. 

3^  The  interdependent  propositions  may  be  dependent  through 
their  counter  qualities,  and  not  merely  through  the  same.  For 
example,  As  our  hemisphere  is  or  is  not  illuminated,  so  the  other 
is  not  or  is  ;  hut  the  other  is  not  iUuminaled;  therefore  ours  is. 
Another,  If  A  is,  then  B  is  not;  but  B  is;  therefore  A  is  not 

*  Cf.  Titius,  An  Cogitandi,  o.  xii.  §  ha,  (1)  potito  antecedente, ponitur  conse- 

26.    "  In  specie  faUum  quoque  arbitror,  qv^em,  non  vero  remoto  antecedente,  re- 

quod  SyUogismi  Conditionales  duas  ha-  movetur con9equen9,{2) remoto conscquente, 

beant  figuraa,  quo  his  muniantur  regu-  removetur  antecedent,  non  autem  posito 
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Disjunctive  and  Hypothetical  Syllogisms  Proper, 

Aristotle  ignores  these  forms,  and  he  was  right.*  His  followers, 
Theophrastus  and  Eudemus,  with  the  Stoics,  introduced  them  into 
Logic  as  coordinate  with  the  regalar  syllogism ;  and  their  views 
have  been  followed,  with  the  addition  of  new  errors,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.     In  fact,  all  that  has  been  said  of  them  has  been  wrong. 

1°,  These  are  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regular  syllogism, 
but  more  simple. 

2"",  If  inferences  at  all,  these  are  immediate  and  not  mediate. 

3°,  But  they  are  not  argumentations  but  preparations  (explica- 
tions) for  argumentation.^  They  do  not  deal  with  the  qiiaesitum, — 
do  not  settle  it ;  they  only  put  the  question  in  the  state  required 
for  the  syllogistic  process  ;  this,  indeed,  they  are  frequently  used 
to  supersede,  as  placing  the  matter  in  a  light  which  makes  denial  or 
doubt  impossible ;  and  their  own  process  is  so  evident  that  they 
might,  except  for  the  sake  of  a  logical,  an  articulate,  development 
of  all  the  steps  of  thought,  be  safely  omitted,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
qusesitum  itself    For  example : — 

consequente,  ponitur  antecedeM,    .     .  sima,  idque  yirtute  pi-semianram.  §  30. 

§   28.       Videamus    specialius ;   contra  Omnia  igitur  error  exinde  habet   ori- 

primam  regulam  sic  peccatur :  ginem,  quod  quantitatem  prsedicati  vel 

Si  Chinenses  sunt  Mahometcmif  tunt  non  intelligant,  vel  non  observent;  si 

wfideleSf  igitur  hunc  lapsum  evites,  objecta  ex- 

At  non  swnt  MaJiometani,  empla  omnia,  qualia  etiam  Weisius  d.  2. 

Erffo  non  sunt  infideles,  commemorat,  facile  dilues.'* — Eo. 

"  nam  conclusio  hie  est  absurda !    Ve-        a  Cf.  TitiuB,  Are  Cogitandiy  c.  xii.  §  7. 

mm  si  prscdicatum  conclusionis  sumatur  '*  SyllogismusDisjunctiyus  est  entbyme- 

pai*ticulariter,  nulla  est  absurditas,   si  ma  sine  majore,  bis,  oratione  disjuncta 

autem  generaliter,  turn  evadunt  quatuor  et  positiva,  propositum,    •    .    .    §17. 

termini    §  9.  Eodem  exemplo  secunda  Conditionalis    seu    Hypotheticus   nihil 

regula  etiam  illustratur,  sed  assumemus  aliud    est  quam   entbymema  vel  sine 

aliud  ex  Weisio,  d»  I,  majore,  vel  minore,  bis,  prima  sdL  vice^ 

Si  miles  est  doctus,  novit  libros  (nempe  conditionaliter,  secunda,  pure,  propoei- 

sicut  eruditi  solent).  tum.      §  20.  Sequitur  nullum  peculiare 

Sed  novit  libros  (scil.  ut  alii  homines,  concludendi  fundamentum  vel  formam 

etiam  indocti,  nosse  solent).  circa  SyllogismoB  Conditionales  occur- 

Ergo  miles  est  doctus.  rere,  nam  argumentationes  imperfectas, 

"  Hsec  conclusio  itidem  pro  falsa  habe-  adeoque  materiam  syllogismorum  regu- 
tur  t  Sed  jam  indicavimus  in  addita  larium  ill!  continent." — ^Eo. 
parenthesi  veram  causam,  nempe  qua-  j3  This  I  say,  for,  notwithstanding 
tuor  terminos,  quodsi  autem  medius  what  M.  St  Hilaire  so  ably  states  in  re- 
terminus  eodem  sensu  accipiatur,  ac  in  futation  of  my  paradox,  I  must  adhere 
syllogismo  formaliter  proposito  queat  to  it  as  undisproved. — See  his  Transla- 
minor  probari,  tum  conclusio  erit  veris-  tion  of  the  Organon^  yoL  iv.,  p.  55. 
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1.  Hypothetical  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Let  the  qnaBsitum  or  pro- 
blem be,  to  take  the  simplest  instance, — Does  animal  exist  ?  This 
question  is  thus  hypothetically  prepared — If  man  is,  animal  is. 
But  [as  is  conceded]  man  is  ;  therefore^  animal  is.  But  here  the 
question,  though  prepared,  is  not  solved ;  for  the  opponent  may 
deny  the  consequent,  admitting  the  antecedent.  It,  therefore,  is 
incumbent  to  show  that  the  existence  of  animal  follows  that  of 
TTian,  which  is  done  by  a  categorical  syllogism. 

Animal,  ■  :  Man  :■■         ,  Existent 


2.  Disjunctive  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Problem — Is  John  mortal? 
Disjunctive  syllogism — John  is  either  mortal  or  immortal ;  hut 
he  is  not  immortal ;  ergo,  [and  this,  consequently,  is  admitted  as  a 
necessary  alternative],  he  is  moi-tal.  But  the  [alternative  ante- 
cedent] may  be  denied,  and  the  alternative  consequent  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  show  either  that  he  is  not 
immortal,  or, — the  necessary  alternative, — that  he  is  mortal,  which 
is  done  by  cat^orical  syllogism. 

John  ■  y  Man  :  ■    |        :  Immortal, 

John  m         ,  Man :  ^ — ,  Mortal. 


Hypothetical  Infeeenck 

Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thought  either  as  existing 
or  as  non-existing ;  and  it  cannot  be  thought  as  existing  unless  it  be 
thought  to  exist  in  this  or  that  mode  of  being,  which,  consequently, 
affords  it  a  ground,  condition,  or  reason  of  existence.  This  is 
merely  the  law  of  Beason  and  Ck)nsequent ;  and  the  hypothetical 
inference  is  only  the  limitation  of  a  supposed  notion  to  a  certain 
mode  of  being,  by  which,  if  posited,  its  existence  is  affirmed ;  if 
sublated,  its  existence  is  denied.  For  example,  IfK  is,  itis^\  hut 
A  is,  &c 

Again,  we  may  think  the  existence  of  B  (consequently  of  A  B) 
as  dependent  upon  C,  and  C  as  dependent  upon  D,  and  so  forth. 
"We,  accordingly,  may  reason,  If  A  is  B,  and  BisG,  and  CisD,  &c. 

Disjunctive  Syllogism  Pboper 
(October  184«8.) — Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thought 
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as  determined  by  one  or  other,  and  only  by  one  or  other,  of  any 
two  contradictoiy  attributes ;  and  in  as  much  as  two  notions  are 
thought  as  contradictoiy,  the  one  or  the  other,  and  only  the  one 
or  the  other,  is  thought  as  a  determining  attribute  of  any  other 
notion.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  The  dis- 
junctive inference  is  the  limitation  of  a  subject  notion  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other  of  two  predicates,  thought  as  contradictories ;  the 
affirmation  of  the  one  inferring  the  negation  of  the  other,  and 
vice  versd.  As,  A  is  either  B  or  not  B,  &c.  Though,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  say  A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D,  each  of  these 
must  be  conceived  as  the  contradictory  of  every  other ;  as,  B  =  | 
C  I  D,  and  so  on  with  the  others. 

Hypothkticals  (CoNJUNcrnvE  and  Disjunctivb  Syllogism). 

(April  30,  1849). — ^These  syllogisms  appear  to  be  only  modifica- 
tions or  corruptions  of  certain  immediate  inferences  ;  for  they  have 
only  two  terms,  and  obtain  a  third  proposition  only  by  placing 
the  general  rule  of  inference,  (stating,  of  course,  the  possible  alter- 
natives,) disguised,  it  is  true,  as  the  major  premise.  It  is  manifest 
that  we  might  prefix  the  general  rule  to  every  mediate  inference  ; 
in  which  case  a  syllogism  would  have  four  propositions ;  or,  at 
least,  both  premises  merged  in  one  complex  proposition,  thus — 

If  A  €md  0  he  either  mhfect  or  predicate^  [of  the  9ame  term  f]  they  ar» 

6o^A  subject  or  predicate  of  each  oilier  ; 
But  B  M  the  subject  of  A  and  predicate  of  B  [0 1] ; 

.\  iLitthe  predicate ofQ.^ 

Thus,  also,  a  common  hypothetical  should  have  only  two  proposi- 
tions. Let  us  take  the  immediate  inference,  prefixing  its  rule,  and 
we  have,  in  aU  essentials,  the  cognate  hypothetical  syUogism. 

1 . — Conjunctive  Hypothetical 

All  "B  is  {some or  all)  A  ;  All  men  are  {som^)  animcUs  ; 

Some  or  all  B  exists ;  (All  or  some)  men  exist ; 

Therefore,  sotm  A  exists.  Therefore,  some  animals  exisL 

a  There  Beems  to  be  an  error  here  in  hut  B  u  A,  and  C  m  B ;  therrforey  C  it  A. 

the  author's  M.S.     It  ia  obvioua  that  a  This   is   apparently   what  the   author 

mediate  inference  may  be  expressed  in  means  to  express  in  a  somewhat  differ* 

the  form  of  a  hypothetical  syllog^ism.  ent  form. — Eo. 
rhuA:IfBUA,andCiiB,thenCuAi 
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Here  it  is  evident  that  the  first  proposition  merely  contains  the 
general  rule,  upon  which  all  immediate  inference  of  inclusion 
proceeds ;  to  mt,  that,  the  subjective  part  being,  the  subjective 
whole  is,  &a 

Now,  what  is  this  but  the  Hypothetical  Conjunctive  ? 

If  Bis,  A  is;  If  man  is,  animal  is  ; 

JBiU  Bis;  Bvi  man  is  ; 

Therefore,  A  is.  Therefore,  ardmcU  is. 

2. — Hypothetical  Disjunctives. 

B  is  either  A  or  not  A  /  Man  is  either  animal  or  non^ 

BtU  Bis  A;  animal ; 

Tlierefore,Bisnolnot-k^  But  man  is  anim^  ; 

Therefore,  is  not  Mm-animaiL 

Stating  this  hjrpothetically,  we  may,  of  course,  resolve  the  for- 
mal contradictoiy  into  the  material  contrary.  But  this  is  wholly 
exti*alogicaL 

Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms. 

(1848  or  1849.) — ^The  whole  antecedent  must  be  granted  ;  and 
there  cannot  be  two  propositions  inferred.  In  Categorical  Syllo- 
^ms,  the  antecedent  is  composed  of  the  major  and  minor  premises, 
and  there  is  only  one  simple  conclusion,  (though  this  may,  in  the 
second  and  third  figures,  vary).  So  in  Hypothetical  and  Disjunc- 
tive Syllogisms  the  whole  antecedent  is  the  two  clauses  of  the 
first  proposition ;  and  the  whole  inference  is  the  first  and  second 
clauses  of  the  second  proposition,  erroneously  divided  into  minor 
proposition  and  conclusion. 

(January  1850.) — ^The  Medium  or  Explicative  may  be  indefinitely 
various,  according  to  the  complexity  of  the  Explicand ;  and  so  may 
the  Explicata  The  explicative  and  the  explicate  change  places 
in  difierent  explications.  There  is,  in  tsud,  no  proper  medium- 
explicative  or  conclusion-explicate. 

(January  1850.) — In  Disjunctives  there  is  always  at  least  double 
the  number  of  syllogisms  (positive  and  negative)  of  the  disjunct 
members ;  and  in  all  syllogisms  where  the  disjunct  members  are 
above  two,  as  there  is  thus  afforded  the  possibility  of  disjunctive 
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explicates,  there  is  another  half  to  be  added.  Thus,  if  there  be 
two  disjunct  members,  as  A — ^x  B  C,  there  are  four  syllogisms, 
but  all  of  an  absolute  conclusion, — explicate.  But  if  there  be  three 
disjxmct  members,  as  A — x  B  C  D,  in  that  case  there  are  six 
absolute  explicates,  three  positive  and  three  negative,  and,  more- 
over, three  disjunctive-positive  conclusions, — explicates,  after  a  ne- 
gative explicative,  and  so  on. 

Hypothetical  Syllogism.— Canons. 

(February  1850). — I.  For  Breadth, — The  extensive  whole  or  class 
being  universally  posited  or  sublated,  every  subjacent  part  is  posited 
or  sublated ;  or  for  Depth, — ^All  the  comprehensive  wholes  being 
posited  or  sublated,  the  comprehended  parts  are  universally  posited 
or  sublated. 

II.  For  Breadth, — Any  subjacent  part  being  posited  or  sublated, 
the  extensive  whole  or  class  is  partially  posited  or  sublated ;  or 
for  Depth, — Any  comprehensive  whole  being  posited  or  sublated, 
the  comprehended  parts  (or  part)  are,  pro  tanto,  posited  or  sub- 
lated,— Conversion  and  Restriction. 

Ill  If  one  contradictory  be  posited  or  sublated,  the  other  is 
sublated  or  posited, — Contradiction. 

lY.  If  some  or  a  part  only  of  a  notion  be  posited  or  sublated, 
all  the  rest  (all  other  some)  is  sublated  or  posited — ^Integration. 

y.  If  the  same  under  one  correlation  be  posited  or  sublated,  so 
under  the  other, — EquipoUence. 

VI.  Law  of  Mediate  Inference,* — Syllogism. 

Mem. — The  some  in  the  explicand  is,  (as  in  the  Conversion  of 
propositions),  to  be  taken  in  the  explicative  as  the  same  some. 
There  is  thus  an  inference  equally  from  consequent  to  antecedent, 
as  from  antecedent  to  consequent.^ 

hypotheticals  or  alternatives. 

CoNJCTNcnvB,  (Hypotheticals  emphatically),  and  Disjunctive, 

(Alternatives  emphatically.) 

(August  1852.) 

Quantification, — Any, 

Aflfirmative, — Any,  (Anything,  Aught),  contains  under  it  every 

a  See  above,  p.  285.— Ed.  $  See  above,  p.  875. — Ed. 
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pomtive  quantification, — All  or  Every, — Some  at  least, — Some 
only,— This,  These.    (Best.) 

Negative, — Not  any,  None,  No,  (Nothing,  Naught),  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  most  exdusive  of  the  negations,  All  not;  AU,  or  every 
not;  Not  one,  and  goes  beyond  the  following,  which  are  only  partial 
negations, — Not  aU;  Not  some;  Some  not     (Worst) 

Affirmative, — Any,  a  highest  genus  and  best ;  not  so  Negative 
— Not  any  J — ^a  lowest  species,  and  worst.  Therefore  can  restrict, — 
subaltemate  in  the  former,  not  in  the  latter. 

1  8 

— Any,  {all  or  every, — some).    Sows  not,  or  not  some,  or  not  all — 
^       Pure  affiimatiye. '  ""^  ""^^^  ^^^^ ■ 


Mixed  affirmative  and  negativa 


8 

.A.. 


All  or  every  not,  not  one,  not  any. 
Pure  negative. 

If  any  {every)  M  he  an  {some)  A,  and  any  {every)  A  an  {some)  S,  then  is 
any  {every)  M  an  S ;  and  v.  v.,  if  no  {not  any)  A  be  any  S,  and  any  M 
some  A,  then  m  no  M  any  S. 

.*.  (On  one  alternative),  same  M  being  some  A,  and  all  A  some  S,  some 
M  is  some  S. 

(On  the  other),  no  A  being  any  By  and  every  M  some  A,  no  M.  is  any  3. 

Jf  (on  any  possibility),  M  is,  some  A,  is;  or,  v.  v.,  if  no  A  is,  no  "M.  is. 

.*.  (on  one  alternative),  (in  this  actuality),  some  M  being,  some  A  is. 
on  the  other),  no  A  being,  no  M  is. 

Possible  M :  ,■  ,  A  or  A ;  ■  :  M.  Supposition  of  universal  Pos- 
sibility.   In  any  case. 

Actual  M  ,^  ,  A  or  A :  ^  :  A,  Assertion  of  particular  Actuality. 
In  this  case. 

From  Possible,  we  can  descend  to  Actual ;  from  Any,  to  Som^  ; 
but  Not  any  being  lowest  or  worst,  we  can  go  [no]  lower. 

The  Possible  indifferent  to  Affirmation  or  Negation,  it  contains 
both  implicitly.  But  when  we  descend  to  the  Actu>al,  (and  Poten- 
tial?), the  two  qualities  emerga  This  explains  much  in  both 
kinds  of  Hypotheticals  or  Alternatives, — ^the  Conjunctives  and 
Disjunctives. 

Higher  classes, — Possible,  Actual — Semper,  quandocunque, 
tunc,  nwao — Ubicunque,  vbique,  ihi,  hoc — Any,  all,  some, — In  all, 
every,  any,  case,  in  this  case — Conceivable,  real. 
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Rules  of  Hypothetical  Stllogisms. 

1.  Universal  Rule  of  Restriction. — What  is  thought  of  all  is 
thought  of  some, — ^what  is  thought  of  the  whole  higher  notion, 

(genus),  is  thought  of  all  and  each  of  the  lower  notions,  (special  or 

individual). 

2.  General  Rule  of  both  Hypotheticals. — ^What  is  thought  (im- 
plictly)  of  all,  the  Possible,  (genus),  is  thought  (explicitly)  of  all 
and'  each,  the  Actual,  (species). 

3.  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives. — What  is  thought  as  consequent 

on  every  Possible,  is  thought  as  consequent  on  every  Actual,  ante- 
cedent 

4.  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctivea — What  is  thought  as  only  Pos- 
sible, (alternatively),  is  thought  as  only  Actual,  (alternatively). 

5.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives 

6.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctivea 

Hypotheticais— Examples  UNQUAimFiED. 

(Higher  to  Lower.) 
Apfibmattvb.  Nsgative. 

If  the  gentu  is,  the  species  is.  If  the  genus  is  not,  the  species  is  not. 

If  the  stronger  can,  the  weaker  can.      If  the  stronger  cannot,  the  weaker 

cannot. 

(Lower  to  Higher.) 

If  the  species  is,  the  genus  is.  If  the  species  is  not,  the  genus  is  not. 

If  the  weaker  can,  the  stronger  can.      If  the  weaker  cannot,  the  stronger 

cannot. 

(Equal  to  Equal) 

If  triangle,  so  trilateral.  If  A  be  father  ofBfUsson  of  A ; 

Such  poet  Homer,  su^  poet  VirgiL     ,\  A  being  father  of  B,B  is  son  of  A ; 

Where  {when)  the  carcase  is,  there   .*.  B  not  being  son  of  A,  A  is  not 

{then)  are  the  flies.  father  of  B. 

If  Socrates  be  the  son  of  Sophronis-    If  the  angles  be  proportional  to  the 
cus,  Sophronisctis  is  the  father  sides  of  a  A; 

of  Socrates,  .'.  An  equiangular  will  be  an  equi- 

If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  lateral  A. 

wholes  are  equal.  If  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there 

wHl  the  eagles  be  gathered  to* 
gether.    (Matth.  xxiv.  28). 
.',  If  here  the  earcoH  is,  hire,  4fe. 
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A.) — Conjunctive  Hypothbticaia 

l)./yA6«D,ti«A;.-.  {'^***7P.«45      ^ 

(  A,  Twt  being  A,  m  wo<  D  ; 

In  other  words,  A  is  either  D       or  not  A  D. 
Identity  and  Contradiction. 

2\IfBbeA,itisnotn(m'lL;.'.    i  B,  ^««!7  4  m  no^  non-A  ; 

)  B,oeingnonrA,unot  A; 

In  other  words — B  is  either  A  or  non-A, 
Excluded  Middle. 

^).I/BhenotA,itisn<m^A;r.  |  Bnof6.in^A,«na«.A; 

)  B  being  non-A,  u  not  A ; 
In  other  words— B  is  either  not  A  or  not  non-k. 

Excluded  Middle. 

4).  yE^no<D,t<wno«A;/.  X"^.  not  being  pis  n4>t  i^ -, 

)  E  being  A,  m  D  ; 
In  other  words — E  is  either  not  D  A,  or  A  D. 

Contradiction  and  Identity. 

b).— Disjunctive  Htpotheticals. 

//Bfte«<^Aw•no7^-A;.•.   {  B  6<^in^  A,  «  no«  no^A ; 

)  B  being  noiv-A^  u  not  A. 

Excluded  Middle. 

"  If  means  suppose  that, — in  case  that, — on  the  supposition — 
— hypothesis — under  the  condition — under  the  thought  that, — it 
being  supposed  possible  ; 

.*.  &c,,  means  then, — therefore, — in  that  case,  &c.,  &a — in 
actuality  either. 

Only,  properly,  in  both  Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives,  two  con- 
tradictory alternatives.  For  contrary  alternatives  only  material, 
not  formal,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  either  A  orB  or  C  means  A  or 
non^A,  B  or  non-B,  C  or  nonrC. 

The  minor  premise,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  mere  materi- 
ality. Formally, — ^logically,  it  is  a  mere  differencing  of  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is  by  formal  alternative  affo]:de<l. 
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1.)  In  Hypotheticals,  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  or  three 
hypotheses.  The  first  is  in  the  original  supposition  of  poesibi- 
lity,  (If  B  6e  A,  it  is  not  non-X — If  B  he  either  A  or  rion-A). 
The  second  (and  third)  is  in  the  alternative  suppositions  of  actucL- 
lity  (/.  either  if  "B  be  A,  it  is  not  nonr-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A,  it  is 
not  A — /.  If  B  be  A,  it  is  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A,  it  is  not 
A).  (Possibly, — by  possible  supposition)  If  man  is,  animal  is; 
:,  (actually)  Man  being,  animal  is;  (or)  animal  not  being,  man 
is  not. 

1).  Possibility — ^a  genus  indiflTerent  to  negative  and  affirmative. 
These  two  species  of  Possibility,  to  wit  two  Actuals, — an  actual  yes 
and  an  actual  no.  The  total  formal  conclusion  is,  therefore,  of 
two  contradictories.  This  explains  why,  in  Conjunctive  and  Dis- 
junctive Hypotheticals,  there  are  two  alternative  consequents,  and 
only  one  antecedent. 

2).  In  Hypotheticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  a  division  of 
genus  in  the  first  supposition  into  two  contradictories, — species. 
The  inference,  therefore,  one  of  subaltemation  or  restriction. 

3).  In  Hypotheticals,  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  alter- 
native contradictory  conclusions — the  form  giviug  no  preference 
between  the  two,  the  matter  only  determining,  (other  immediate 
inferences  have  only  one  determinate  conclusion,  and  all  mediate 
syllogism  has  virtually  only  one).  Formally,  therefore,  we  cannot 
categorically,  determinately,  assert,  and  assert  exclusively,  either 
alternative,  and  make  a  minor  separate  from  the  conclusion.  This 
only  materially  possible;  for  we  know  not,  by  the  laws  of  thought, 
whether  a  certain  alternative  is,  knowing  only  that  one  of  two 
alternatives  must  be.  Formally,  therefore,  only  an  immediate 
inference,  and  that  alternative  double. 

4).  Hypothetical,  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  reasoning  more 
marking  out,  —  predetermining,  how  a  thing  is  to  be  proved 
than  proving  it. 

5).  Thus,  three  classes  of  inference  :  V,  Simple  Immediate  In- 
ference.— 2°,  Complex  Immediate  Inference,  (Hypotheticals  Con- 
junctive and  Disjunctive). — 3°,  Syllogisms  Proper,  Mediate  Infer- 
ence. 

6).  If  we  quantify  the  terms,  even  the  formal  inference  breaks 
down. 

7).  The  only  difference  between  the  first  proposition  and  the 
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two  latter,  is  the  restriction  or  subaltemation.  These  last  should, 
therefore,  be  reduced  to  one,  and  made  a  conclusion  or  restriction. 
The  genera  and  species  are  of  the  most  common  and  notorious 
kinds,  as  Possible  and  Acttuil, — Wherever,  Here,  Sec. — Whenever, 
Now, — All  or  Every,  Some,  This,  &c.  The  commonness  and  noto- 
riety of  this  subordination  is  the  cause  why  it  has  not  been  sig- 
nalised ;  and  if  signaUsed,  and  overtly  expressed,  Hypotheticals 
might  be  turned  into  Gategoricals.  It  is  better,  however,  to  leave 
them  as  immediate  inferences.  For  it  would  be  found  awkward 
and  round-about  to  oppose,  for  example,  the  Possible  to  the 
Actual,  as  determining  a  difference  of  terms.  (See  Molinseus,  Elem, 
Log.,  L.  L  tr.  iiL  p.  95,  and  Facius,  In  Org.,  De  Syll.  Hyp.,  p.  533.) 
The  example  of  the  Cadaver  there  given,  shows  the  approximation 
to  the  ordinary  Hypotheticals.  They  may  stand,  in  &ct,  either  for 
Gategoricals  or  Hypotheticals. 

8).  Disjimctives — (Fossibly)  A  is  eithei^  B  or  noTirB ;  /.  (Actu- 
ally) A  is  either,  &c. 

9).  The  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Universal  Quantity,  and  the 
Affirmative  Quality  (see  Krug,  Logik,  §§  57,  83,  86,  pp.  1 71,  264, 
275),  of  the  supposition,  proposition,  of  Conjunctive  (?)  and  Dis- 
junctive Hypotheticals,  is  solved  by  my  theory  of  Possibility,  In 
it  is  virtually  said,  (whatever  quantity  and  quality  be  the  clauses) — 
"  on  any  possible  supposition,"  (On  the  Quality  v.  Krug,  Logik,  § 
57,  p.  172.    Facius,  In  Org.,  p.  533.    Molinseus,  Elem,  Log.,  I.  c.) 

10).  Possibly, — probleiyiatically  includes  as  species  the  actual 
affirmative,  and  the  actual  negative.  It  will  thus  be  superfluous 
to  enoxmce  a  negative  in  opposition  to  an  affirmative  alternative ; 
for  thus  the  possible  would  be  brought  down  to  the  actual ;  and 
the  whole  syllogism  be  mere  tautological  repetition. 

11).  The  quantified  terms,  if  introduced,  must  either  be  made 
determinate,  to  suit  the  Hypotheticals,  or  must  ruin  their  infer- 
ence. For  example — If  aU  or  some  man  be  some  animul,  we 
must  be  able  to  say.  But  some  animal  is  not^  therefore  man 
{any  or  some)  is  not  But  here  some  animal,  except  definitised 
into  the  same  some  animal,  would  not  warrant  the  required  infer- 
ence. And  so  in  regard  to  other  quantifications,  which  the  logicians 
have  found  it  necessary  to  annul. 

12).  The  minor  proposition  may  be  either  categorical  or  hypo- 
thetical.    (See  Krug,  Logik,  §  83,  p.  264.     Heerebord,   Instit 

VOL.    II.  2  B 
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Logicar.  Bynopsis,  L.  iL  c.  12,  pp.  266,  267.)  In  my  way  of  stat- 
ing it  :—If  man  is,  animal  is,  /.  If  man  is  (or  m/in  being), 
a/nimal  is, 

13).  Of  notions  in  the  relation  of  sab-and-snperoidination,  (as, 
in  opposite  ways  Depth  and  Bieadth,  Containing  and  Ciontained), 
absolutely  and  relatively,  the  lower  being  affirmed,  the  higher  are 
(partially)  affirmed ;  and  the  higher  bcdng  (totally)  denied,  the 
lower  are  (totally)  denied.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y  may  represent  the 
descending  series.  ,  

The  first  proposition  is  conditional,  complex,  and  altematiye ; 
we  should  expect  that  the  second  should  be  so  likewise.  But  this 
is  only  satisfied  on  my  plan ;  whereas,  in  the  common,  there  is  a 
second  and  a  third,  each  categorical,  simple,  and  determinate. 


The  subaltemation  is  firequently  double,  or  even  triple,  to  wit, 
1  °,  From  the  Possible  to  the  Actual.  2^  (for  example)  From  every- 
where  to  here,  or  ihis  place,  or  the  place  by  nama  3^  From  aU 
to  s(ynie,  &c. — ^in  fieu^,  this  inference  may  be  of  various  kinds. 

The  iierdKrjtj/L^  of  Aristotle  may  mean  the  determination, — ^the 
subaltemation ;  the  Kara  TTOvorrjra  may  refer  to  the  specification 
of  a  particular  quality  or  proportion  under  the  generic ;  and  the 
irpoaXyj^ffL^  of  Theophrastus  (for  the  reading  in  Aristotle  should 
be  corrected)  may  correspond  to  the  icara  ttoiott^tcl 


There  is  no  necessary  connection,  formally  considered,  between 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  notions  of  the  Hypothetical  major. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  possibility  of  an  abstract  notation;  their 
dependence  is  merely  supposed,  if  not  material  Hence  the  logi- 
cal rule, — Prapositio  conditionalis  nihil  ponit  in  esse.  (See  Krug, 
Logik,  §  57,  p.  166.)  But  on  the  formal  supposition, — on  the  case 
thought,  what  are  the  rules  ? 


We  should  distinguish  in  Hypotheticals.  between  a  propositional 
antecedent  and  consequent,  and  a  syllogistic  A  and  0 ;  and  each 
of  the  latter  is  one  proposition,  containing  an  A  and  G. 

The  antecedent  in  an  inference  should  be  tiiat  which  enables  us 
formally  to  draw  the  conclusion.  Show  in  Categoricals  and  in 
Immediate  Inferences.      On  this  principle,  the  conclusion  in  a 
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Hypothetical  will  contam  what  is  commonly  called  the  minor 
proposition  with  the  condusion  proper ;  but  it  will  not  be  one  and 
determinate,  but  alternative. 

If  there  were  no  alternation,  the  inference  would  follow  imme- 
diately from  the  fundamental  proposition ;  and  there  being  an  al- 
temative  only  makes  the  conclusion  alteroatiyely  double,  but  does 
not  make  a  mediate  inference. 

To  make  one  altematiye  determinate  is  extralogical ;  for  it  is 
true  only  as  materially  proved  1°,  The  splitting,  therefore,  of  the 
conclusive  proposition  into  two, — a  minor  and  a  conclusion  proper, 
is  wholly  material  and  extralogical ;  so  also,  2'',  Is  the  multiply^ 
ing  of  one  reasoning  into  two,  and  the  dividing  between  them  of 
the  altemative  conclusion. 


Errors  of  logicians,  touching  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Sea- 
sonings:— 

1^  That  [they]  did  [not]  see  they  were  mere  immediate  infer- 
ences. 

2^  Most  modems  that  both  Hypothetical 

3^  That  both  altemative  reasonings  in  one  syllogism. 

4^  Mistook  a  part  of  the  altemative  conclusion  for  a  minor 
premise. 

5%  Made  this  a  distinct  part,  (minor  premise),  by  introducing 
material  considerations  into  a  theory  of  form. 

6^  Did  not  see  what  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  inference 
in  both, — ^how  they  resembled  and  how  they  differed. 

R-HISTORIOAL  NOTICES. 

(OoNJUNcrnvB  Ain>  DisjuifcnvB.) 

I.  Abistotle. 

(August  1852.) 

Aristotle,  {Ancd.  Pr,  L.  L  c.  32,  §  5,  p.  262,  Pacii,)  describes  the 
process  of  the  Hypothetic  Syllogism,  (that  called  by  Alexander 
8i'  oXxov),  but  denies  it  to  be  a  syllogism.  Therefore  his  syllogisms 
from  Hypothesis  are  something  different  This  has  not  been  no- 
ticed by  Mansel,  Waitz, 

Thus  literally : — "  Again,  if  man  existing,  it  be  necessary  that 
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animal  exist,  and  if  animal,  that  substance;  man  existing,  it  ia 
necessary  that  substance  exist  As  yet,  there  is,  howeyer,  no  syl- 
logistic process ;  for  the  propositions  do  not  stand  in  the  relation 
we  have  stated.  But,  in  sach  like  cases,  we  are  deceived,  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  something  resulting  from  what  has  been  laid 
down ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  syllogism  is  of  things  neces- 
sary. But  the  Necessary  is  more  extensive  than  the  Syllogism ; 
for  though  all  syllogism  be  indeed  necessary,  all  necessary  is  not 
syllogism."  Why  not?  1^  No  middle.  2^  No  quality,— affirma- 
tion or  negation  ;  problem,  also  not  assertory, — ^hypothetical  not 
syllogistic     S",  No  quantity.     Compare  also  An.  Pr,  Ll  L  a  24r. 

Aristotle,  (Anal.  Past,  L.  L  c.  2,  §  15,  p.  418 ;  c.  10,  §§  8,  9, 
p.  438)  makes  Thesis  or  Position  the  genus  opposed  to  Awiom, 
and  containing  under  it,  as  species,  r,Hypothesis  or  Supposition ; 
and,  2°,  Definition.  Hypothesis  ^is  that  thesis  which  assumes 
one  or  other  alternative  of  a  contradiction.  Definition  is  that 
thesis  which  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  Hypothetical,  in  Aris- 
totle's sense,  is  thus  that  which  affirms  or  denies  one  alternative 
or  other, — which  is  not  indifferent  to  yes  or  no, — which  is  not 
possibly  either,  and,  consequently,  includes  both.  Hypotheticals, 
as  involving  a  positive  and  n^ative  alternative,  are  thus,  in  Aris- 
totle's sense,  rightly  named,  if  divided ;  but,  in  Aristotle's  sens^ 
as  complete,  they  are  neither  propositions  nor  syllogisms,  as  not 
affirming  one  alternative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.a 

II — ^Ammonius  Hkbmta 

I  Ammonius  Hermiae,  on  AristoUe  Of  Enouncem^ent,  Intro- 
duction, £  3.  ed.  Aid.  1646,  £  1.  ed.  Aid.  1503.  After  distinguish- 
ing the  five  species  of  Speech,  according  to  the  Peripatetics, — 

a  [Whefhw  ate  SylloginM  ex  ffyp<h  Trcu;!.  i%Z2.  P.  iv.  c.  z.  tit  2,  p.  548.   Bu*- 

then  of  Ariatotle  are  oorreapondent  to  gendiciuB,  Instil,  Log.  L.  iL  oa  12,  14, 

the  ordinaty  Hypothetical  Syllogism.  pp.  268,  270,  275.    Ritter,  OesdL  der 

For  the  affirmative,  aee  Paciua,  Com.  Phil  ilL  p.  96.  (Bug.  Tr.,  p.  80), 
in  Org.  An.  Prior.,  L.  L  ca  23,  20,  44,  Ramiu,  Sekola  Dial.  L.  viL  cc.  12,  18, 
pp.  158, 177, 194.  St  Hilaire,  Trantltt-  pp.  492,  508.  HolinwuB,  SUmenia  Lo- 
tion of  Organon,  vol  ii  pp.  107,  1S9,  giea,  p.  95  et  ieq.  Waiti,  Org.  I  pp. 
178.  427,483.    Cf.  Alexander, /n -in. /Vior., 

For  the  negative,  aee  Piceartus,  In  £  88, 109.    Philoponua,  In  An.  Prior., 

Org.  An.  Pri^,  h.L  00.  iO,il,  42,  ^.600.  ff.  60^,  60^  87^  88.     Anonymaa,  De 

NeldeliuB,  De  Uiu  Org.  Arist.  P.  ill.  a  2,  Syllogigmo,  f.  44^    HagentinnB,  In  An. 

pp.  88,  45.,  (1607.)  Eeckermann,  Opera,  Prior.,!.  17^    AmmoniuB,  In  de  Interp., 

pp.  766,  767.    Soheibler,  Opera  Logica  8>».    Blemmidaa,  Epit.  Log.  o.  86.] 
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the  Vocative,  the  Imperative,  the  Interrogative,  the  Optative,  and 
the  Env/iiciaiive  ot  Assertive, — Shaving  farther  stated  the  corres- 
ponding division  by  the  Stoics^  and  having  finally  shown  that 
Aristotle,  in  this  book,  limited  the  discnssion  to  the  last  kind,  that 
alone  being  recipient  of  truth  and  fidsehood,  he  thus  proceeds : — 
''Again,  oi Assertive  speech,  {a7ro<fxim'i,Kov  \6yov),  there  are  two 
species ;  the  one  called  Categoric  [or  Predicative'],  the  other 
Hypothetic  [or  Suppositive'].  The  Categoric  denotes,  that  some- 
thing does  or  does  not  belong  to  something:  as  when  we  say, 
Socraies  is  walking,  Socrates  is  not  walking ;  for  we  predi- 
cate walking  of  Socrates,  sometimes  affirmatively,  sometimes  nega- 
tively. The  Hypothetic  denotes,  that  something  being,  something 
[else]  is  or  is  not,  or  something  not  being,  something  [else]  is 
not  or  is:  Aa  when  we  say,  If  man  be,  animal  also  is, — If  he 
be  man,  he  is  not  stone, — If  it  be  not  day,  it  is  night, — If  it  be 
not  day,  the  sun  has  not  risen. 

"  The  Categoric  is  the  only  species  of  Assertive  speech  treated 
of  by  Aristotle,  as  that  alone  perfect  in  itself,  and  of  utility  in 
demonstration ;  whereas  Hypothetic  syllogisms,  usurping  [usually] 
without  demonstration  the  [minor]  proposition,  called  the  Tran- 
swnption,  or  Assumption,  and  sometimes  even  a  [major  premise] 
Conjunctive  or  Disjunctive,  requiring  proof,  draw  their  persuasion 
from  hypotheses,  should  any  one  [I  read  €t  Tt9  for  17x19,]  con- 
cede their  primary  suppositions.  If,  then,  to  the  estabUshmeut  of 
such  suppositions,  we  should  employ  a  second  hypothetic  syllo- 
gism,— in  that  case,  we  should  require  a  further  establishment 
for  confirmation  of  the  suppositions  involved  in  it ;  for  this 
third  a  fourth  would  again  be  necessary ;  and  so  on  to  infinity, 
should  we  attempt  by  hypotheses  to  confirm  hypotheses.  But 
to  render  the  demonstration  complete  and  final,  it  is  manifest 
that  there  is  needed  a  categoric  syllogism  to  prove  the  point  in 
question,  without  any  foregone  supposition.  Hence  it  is,  that 
Categoric  [reasonings]  are  styled  Syllogisms  absolutely  ;  whereas 
Hypothetic  [reasonings]  of  every  kind  are  always  denominated 
Syllogisms  from  hypothesis,  and  never  Syllogisms  simply.  Add 
to  this,  that  Hypothetic  enouncements  are  made  up  of  Categoric. 
For  they  express  the  consequence  or  opposition  {aKoXovOiav  rj 
Staoracra^)  of  one  Categoric  proposition  and  another,  imiting 
them  with  each  other^  by  either  the  Coiyunctive  or  Disjunctive  par- 
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tide,  {ovfinkeKTUc^  fj  huxievKrvK^  amScarfitp),  in  order  to 
show  that  they  constitute  together  a  single  enonncement  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  Aristotle  has  only  considered,  in  detail, 
the  Categoric  species  of  Assertive  speech." 

in. — ^Anonymous  Scholion.* 

In  Hypothetic  Syllogisms,  the  first  [I]  are  those  of  two  terms, 
[a]  Conjunctive,  or  [b]  Disjunctive,  (Spot  oi  (rwrjiifieuoL  fj  Sta- 
XcXv/Ao/oi) ;  then  follow  [II]  the  two  [classes  of]  syllogisms  with 
three,  and  these  conjunctive  terms. 

[I.  a].  **  There  are  four  syllogisms  through  the  Betum  (17  eir- 

dvoSos)  on  the  prior  (6  Trporepo^,  6  irpSnoi)  [or  antecedent  clause 
of  the  hypothetical  proposition],  and  four  through  it  on  the  pos- 
terior (6  Scur^os,  o  co^aros).  For  the  terms  are  taken,  either  both 
aflBrmatively  or  both  negatively.  And  the  return  upon  the  prior  is 
ponent  (icara  Oea-a/)  upon  the  posterior  toUent  {Kara  ai/ouJpco'U'. 
For  example  [the  return  upon  the  prior]  : — 

(1).  IfAU^BU;  (Betum)  but  A  is;  (Oondvusion,  frvfar4(KurtM)  therefore^ 
Bis. 

(2).  If  A  is,Bunot ;  hut  A  is  ;  therefore,  B  is  not, 

(3).  If  A  is  not,  Bis;  but  A  is  not,  therrfore,  B  is, 

(4).  If  A  is  not,  B  is  not :  but  A  is  not ;  therefore,  B  is  not, 

"  The  return  upon  the  posterior : — 

(1).  If  A  is.  Bis;  but  B  is  not;  therefore,  A  is  not, 
(2).  If  Ais,  B  is  not;  but  Bis;  therefore,  A  is  not, 
(3).  If  Ais  not,  Bis;  but  Bis  not ;  therefore,  A  is, 
(4).  If  A  is  not,  B  is  not;  but  Bis;  therefore,  Atoois, 

[b.]  "  Following  those  of  conjunctive,  are  syllogisms  of  disjunc- 
tive, terma  In  these,  the  return  is  upon  either  [clause]  indifferently. 
For  example  :  If  it  must  he  that  either  Ais  or  B  is;  [in  the  one 
case],  B  is  not,  therefore,  Ais  ;  ot,  [in  the  other],  A  is  not,  there- 
fore B  is. 

[II.]  "  Of  three  conjunctive  terms,  there  are  [in  the  figures  taken 
together]  eight  syllogisms,  through  a  return  on  the  prior,  and  eight 
[sixteen]  ^  through  a  return  on  the  posterior  [clause].    For  the 

a  In  WaiiE,  Org.  i.,  pp.  9, 10.  placed  fint^  aooording  to  the  common 

^  It  would  seem  that  the  author  here,  practice  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  major 

and  in  the  last  sentence,  discounts  alto-  prior,  in  Aristotelic  theory),  he  should 

gether  the  first  figure,  puzded,  appa-  accord  the  deeignation  of  fint. 
tently,  to  which  premise,  (the  minor 
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three  terms  are  correlated  {awridonoji),  either  all  afiBimatiyely, 
or  some ;  and  here  either  the  tMrd  alone,  or  ihe  third  and  second, 
or  the  second  alone,  negatively.  Again,  either  all  are  negatively 
correlated,  or  some  ;  and  here  either  the  third  alone,  or  the  third 
and  second,  or  the  second  alone,  affirmatively.  In  this  manner 
the  correlation  [in  each  figure]  is  eightfold  ;  taking  for  exemplifi- 
cation only  a  single  mood  [in  the  several  figures]  : — 

//Att,BM: 
//B«,0«; 
If  A  is,  iherejore,  0  t*. 

This  is  of  the  first  figure.  For  the  middle  collative  term 
(6  crwdycav  opos  ftcitros)  is  twice  taken,  being  the  consequent 
(6  hjyci)v)  in  the  former  conjunctive  [premise]  {ro  nporepov 
crvvrjiiiicpov),  the  antecedent  (6  riyovfiei/os)  in  the  latter.  Where- 
fore, these  syllogisms  are  indemonstrable,"  not  requiring  reduction 
(17  araXvcrts)  for  demonstration.  The  other  moods  of  the  first 
figure  are,  as  has  been  said,  similarly  circumstanced. 

"The  second  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  [or 

middle]  (6  (rwdyoiv)  holds  the  same  relation  to  each  of  the  col- 
lated [or  extreme]  terms,  inasmuch  as  it  stands  the  antecedent  of 
both  the  conjunctive  [premises],  except  that  in  the  one  it  is  affirm-  ' 
ative;  in  the  other,  negative.  Wherefore,  when  reduced  to  the 
first  figure,  they  demonstrate,  as  is  seen,  through  the  instance  of  a 
single  mood  composed  of  affirmative  collated  terms.    As : — 

I/AiSf  Bis; 

IfAisnotj  Ois; 

If  Bis  not,  therefore,  0  is. 

"  This  is  reduced  to  the  first  figure  in  the  following  manner : — 
Whether  it  has  the  collated  terms,  both  affirmative,  or  both  nega- 
tive, or  both  dissimilar  to  the  reciprocally  placed  collative  term, 
there  is  taken  in  the  reduction  the  opposite  [and  converse]  of  the 
prior  conjunctive  [premise] ;  and  the  latter  is  applied,  in  order 
that  the  opposite  of  the  consequent  in  the  former  coiyunctive  [pre- 
mise] may  find  a  place  in  the  foresaid  mood.    As  :  — 

If  Bis  not,  A  is  not ; 

If  A  is  not,  0  is  ; 

IfB  is  not,  therefore,  C  m. 

"  This  it  behoved  to  show. 

•  Vide  Apoleiui.  [7>e.  7>09nii.  P2a<.  iiL  p.  37.  Elm.  Ct  I>wci(«tan«,p.  836.— Ed.] 
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"  The  third  fignie  is  that  in  which  the  coUative  term  holds  the 
same  relation  to  each  of  the  collated  tenos,  being  the  oonseqaent 
in  either  conjunctive  [premise]  affirmatively  and  negatirely,  as  in 
the  example  of  a  aingle  mood  again  consisting  of  affirmatire  col- 
lated terms.    Thaa  -. — 

//A«,B«; 

I/Oii.'Biatu)!,- 

If  A  «,  iherefort,  C  w  not. 

"  The  reduction  of  this  to  the  fiist  figure  is  thus  effected.  The 
opposite  [a  converse  E]  of  Uie  second  conjunctive  [premise]  is 
taken  along  with  the  first  conjunctive  [premise],  and  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  former  is  applied  to  the  opposite  of  the  latter's  con- 
sequent ;  as  in  the  foresaid  mood.    Thus : — 

//Am,Bm; 

//Bw,Cm«o(; 

If  A  it,  therefore,  C  u  not. 

"  All  this  requires  to  be  shown  concretely.  As  in  the  first  figure 
[first  mood] : — 

1/  das  ".  l^^  ** ; 

If  light  it,  vitible  olgecCi  are  teen ; 

If  day  it,  therefore,  vitibk  ohJeeU  art  teen. 

"  Second  figure,  first  mood : 
If  day  it,  light  it; 

If  day  it  not,  the  tun  it  under  the  earth; 
^  tight  it  not,  the  tun  it  ltherefore\  under  the  earth, 

"  Seduction  : 

If  light  it  not,  day  it  not ; 

If  day  it  not,  the  tun  it  under  the  earth; 

If  light,  therefore,  it  tiot,  the  tun  it  under  the  earth, 

"  Third  figure,  first  mood  : 
If  day  it,  light  it ; 

If  thingt  vitible  are  uTueint,  light  it  not ; 
If  day,  therefore,  ii,  thingt  vitible  are  not  unteen. 

"  There  are  eight  moods  of  the  second  figure,  and  eight  of  the 
third ;  two  composed  of  affinnatives,  two  of  negatives,  four  of  dis- 
similars,  with  a  similar  or  dissimilar  coUativa 

"  End  of  Aristotle's  Analytics." 


^ 
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Belative  to  the  translation  from  the  Greek  interpolator  on 
Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  in  Waitz,  {Org.  L,  pp.  9,  10) ;  and  in 
particular  to  the  beginning  of  [IL] 

Better  thns : — ^In  all  the  Figures  : — ^the  quality  of  the  syllogism 
is  either  Pwrey — ^and  here  two,  viz.,  one  affirmative  and  one  nega- 
tive ;  or  Mixed, — and  here  six,  viz.,  three  in  which  affirmation,  and 
three  in  which  negation,  has  the  preponderanca 

The  following  are  thus  arranged : — 


First  Figure. 

^  AU  IfAU,Bi8; 
JfB%a,Cis; 
.•.//AM,Ctt. 


•§ 


I    1,2   IfJLi8,Bit: 
^B        JlfBi9,Cunot; 
,\JflLi$,CUnaL 

1>S  lfAts,Bitnoi; 
IfBUnat,CiM; 
.•.//Am,Cw. 


Second  Figure. 

IfBii^Ais; 
//B«,Cm; 
.-.  JfA  is,  C  U. 

IfBu,AU; 
IfBUfCianot; 
/.  If  A  M,  C  M  not. 

//Bit  not,  Atf  ; 
IfBisnotyCu; 

.•.//AM,CttL 


Third  Figure. 

//A«,Bt«; 
IfCU,Bu; 
•'.  J|/A  if.  Cm. 

//Am,  B«/ 
IfCisna,Bit; 
.'.  If  A  U,  Ci9  not. 

IfAts,Bisnot: 
JfCts,Bunat; 
.'.  If  A  is,Ci$. 


2,8   IfAitnot,B%s;         IfBu,Aunot;         IfAUnot.Bu; 
I>        //B«,C  it;  //Bu,Ctf/  //Cif,  B«; 

.-.  If  A  Unot,Cis.       ,\IfA  %inot,Ci$.       .'.  If  A  %$  not,  C  w. 


AU     IfAUnot,Btsnot. 

E   IfBUnot,Citnot; 

.'.  IfAisnot.  Otsnot. 

1|2   IfAtsnot,Bunot; 
F        IfBunot,Cu; 
.\IfAisnot,Ci8. 

1|S   IfAianot^Bis; 
^        IfBis^CUnot; 

.'.  If  A  u  not,  C  is  not. 

2,8   IfAiSyBisnot; 
H        If  Bis  not,  C  is  not  ; 
.-.IfAiSfCis  not. 


IfBisnotyAisnot:    If  A  is  not,  B  is  not  ; 
If  Bis  not,  C  isnot;    IfCisnot,  B  isnot; 
.:IfBisnot,C%s'not;  .\  If  A  u  not,  C  is  not. 


If  Bis  not,  A  is  not. 
IfBisnot,Cis; 
.'.If  A  is  not,  Cif. 


If  A  is  not,  B  is  not. 
IfCis,Bisnot; 
.\  If  A  is  not,  Cis. 


If  Bis,  Aisnot;  IfAisnoi,  Bu; 

IfB  is,  C  isnot;  If  Cis  not,Bis; 

.'.  If  A  is  not,  C  is  not.   .\IfAis  not,  C  if  not. 


IfBisnot,Ai8; 
IfB  is  not,Q  isnot  ; 
,\  If  A  is,  Cis  not. 


IfAis,Bisnot; 

IfCisnot,Bisnot; 

.\IfAis,Cisnot. 


These  eight  syUogisms  are  all  affirmative,  the  negation  not  being 
attached  to  the  principal  copula.^    If,  therefore,  the  n^ation  be 

a  See  Lovamenses,  In  Arist.  Dial,  TracU  de  Bypolketi^sis  Syttogismis,  p.  299. 
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attached  to  one  or  other  premise,  there  will  be  sixteen  negative 
syllogisms,  in  all  twenty-four.  The  n^atives  are,  howeyer,  awk- 
ward and  nselesa — (See  Lovanienses,  p.  301.) 

But  each  of  these  twenty-four  syllogisms  can  receive  twelve 
different  forms  of  predesignation,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  moods 
of  the  simple  categorical ;  according  to  which  they  are  arranged 
and  numbered.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  that  the  order 
of  the  premises  is  in  Comprehension,  after  the  Greek  fashion  of  the 
scholiast 


• 

L 

•  • 

IL 

UL 

iv. 

V. 

tL 

•• 

•  •• 

iz. 

z. 

» 

XL 

•  • 

zu. 

lA 

9 

f 

• 
• 

• 
• 

f 

• 
• 

9 

9 

• 
• 

9 

1 

MB 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

• 
>  • 

• 
•  > 

• 
>    • 

m 

•    9 

» 
9     • 

• 
•    9 

» 
9    • 

• 

•    9 

00 

9 

: 

» 

• 
• 

• 
• 

» 

• 
• 

• 
• 

9 

9 

9 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  Syllogism  E  of  the  preceding  table, 
thus : 

1.  ^fall  A  is  not,  allBisnot;  if  aWBis  not,  all  C  is  not;  .*.  if  all  A 

is  not,  all  Bis  not, 

2.  If  some  A  is  not,  all  Bisnot;  if  all  B  is  not,  some  C  is  not;  ,\  if 

some  A  is  not,  some  C  is  not, 

3.  If  some  kis  not,  allBisnot;  if  all  Bis  not,  all  0  is  nU;  .\  if  some 

A  is  not,  all  G  is  not 

4.  IfaU  kis  not,  all  Bis  not;  if  aUB  is  not,  some  0  if  not;  .'.  ifaU 

A  is  not,  some  C  is  not, 

5.  If  all  A  is  not,  some  Bisnot;  if  all  B  is  not,  all  0  is  not;  .\  if  all 

A  is  not,  all  C  is  not, 

6.  If  some  A  is  not,  all  B  is  not;  if  some  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not;  .*.  if 

some  A  is  not,  all  C  is  not, 

7.  If  all  kis  not,  some  B  is  not;  if  all  Bisnot,  some  0  is  not; .'.  if  all 

A  is  not,  some  C  is  not, 

8.  If  some  kisnot,aUB  isnot ;  if  someB  is  not,  all  0  is  not ;  .\  if  some 

A  is  not,  cUlO  is  not 

9.  If  some  A  is  not,  some  B  is  not ;  if  aU  B  is  not,  all  C  is  not;  .\  if 

some  A  is  not,  all  C  is  noL 

10.  IfaU  kis  not,  all  Bis  not;  if  some  Bis  not,  some  C  is  not;  .\  if  all 

k  is  not,  some  C  is  not, 

11.  If  some  kis  not,  some  B  is  not;  if  all  B  is  not,  some  0  is  not;  ,\  if 

some  k  is  not,  some  0  is  not, 

12.  Ifsomek  is  not,  aU  B  is  not;  if  some  B  is  not,  some  0  isnot;  •".  if 

some  A  is  not,  some  0  is  not. 
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IX. 
SORITES. 

See  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3S5.) 
(Without  order.) 

All  logicians  have  overlooked  the  Sorites  of  Second  and  Third 
Figures. 

In  Sorites  of  the  Second  or  Third  Figure,  eveiy  term  forms  a 
syllogism  with  every  other  through  the  one  middle  term.  In 
Sorites  of  the  First  Figure,  every  Second  term  at  most  forms  a 
syllogism  with  every  other,  through  its  relative  middle  term. 

No  subordination  in  Sorites  of  Second  or  Third  Figure,  ergo 
no  one  dominant  conclusion. 

Alias In  First  Figure,  there  being  a  subordination  of  notions, 

there  may  be  a  Sorites  with  different  middles,  (all,  however,  in  a 
common  dependency).  In  Second  and  Third  Figures,  there  being 
no  subordination  of  terms,  the  only  Sorites  competent  is  that  by 
repetition  of  the  same  middla  In  First  Figure,  there  is  a  new 
middle  term  for  every  new  progress  of  the  Sorites ;  in  Second  and 
Third,  only  one  middle  term  for  any  number  of  extremes. 

In  First  Figure,  a  Syllogism  only  between  every  second  term  of 
the  Sorites,  the  intermediate  term  constituting  the  middle  term. 
In  the  others,  every  two  propositions  of  the  common  middle  term 
form  a  syllogism. 

Alias — ^There  being  no  subordination  in  Second  and  Third 
Figures  between  the  extremes,  there,  consequently,  are — 

1°,  No  relations  between  extremes,  except  through  the  middle 
term. 

2^  There  is  only  one  possible  middle  term ;  any  number  of  others. 

3^  Every  two  of  the  terms,  with  the  middle  term,  may  form  a 
syllogisuL 

4^  No  order.  

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  would  correct  and  amplify  the 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Sorites.* 

1*",  I  would  state  that,  by  the  quantification  of  the  Predicate,  (of 

•  Interpolation  in  Z«etotiM.    Seeaboye,  Vol.  I.,  p.  885. — ^Ed. 
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which  we  are  hereafter  to  treat,  in  reference  to  reasoning  in 
general),  there  are  two  kinds  of  Sorites ;  the  one  descending  fix>Qi 
whole  to  part, — or  ascending  from  part  to  whole  ;  the  other  pro- 
ceeding from  whole  to  whole ;  of  which  last  it  is  now  alone  requi- 
site to  speak.    It  is  manifest,  that  if  we  can  find  two  notions 
wholly  equal  to  a  third  notion,  these  notions  will  be  wholly 
equal  to  each  other.    Thus,  if  all  trilateral  figure  be  identical  with 
all  triangular  figure,  and  all  triangular  figure  with  all  figure  the 
sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  then  all 
figure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  and  all  trilateral  figure,  will  also  be  identical,  reciprocating, 
or  absolutely  convertible.    We  have  thus  a  simple  syllogism  of 
absolute  equation.     On  the  same  principle,  if  A  and  B,  B  and  C, 
C  and  D,  are  absolutely  equivalent,  so  also  will  be  A  and  D.    We 
may  thus,  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident,  have  a  Sorites  of  absolute 
equivalence.     It  is  not,  indeed,  very  easy  always  to  find  four  or 
more  terms  or  notions  thus  simply  convertible.    In  geometry,  we 
may  carry  out  the  concrete  syllogism  just  stated,  by  adding  the 
three  following  propositions ; — AU  figure,  the  stmt  of  whose  inter- 
nal angles  is  eqv4il  to  two  right  angles,  is  all  figure  which  ca/n  he 
bisected  through  only  one  angle  ; — AU  figure  which  can  he  bisected 
through  only  one  angle,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through  an 
angle  and  a  side,  gives  two  triangles  ;  and  AU  figure  which,  thus 
bisected,  gives  two  triangles,  is  all  figure  which,  bisected  through 
two  sides,  gives  a  triangle  and  a  quadrangle,  and  so  forth.    In 
theology,  perhaps,  however,  these  series  are  more  frequently  to  be 
found  than  in  the  other  sciences.    The  following  twelve  equivalent 
concepts  constitute  at  once  a  good  example  of  such  a  Sorites,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  compendious  view  of  the  whole  Galvin- 
istic  doctrine.   These  are, — 1.  Elected — 2.  Redeemed — 3.  Called — 
4.  Graced  with  true  repentance — 6.   With  tru/e  faith — 6.  With 
true  personal  assurance — 7.  Pardoned — 8.  Justified — 9.  Sancti- 
fied— 10.  Endowed  with  perseverance — 11.  Saved — 12.  Olorified. 
This  series  could  indeed  be  amplified;  but  I  have  purposely  re- 
stricted it  to  twelve.    Now,  as  All  the  elect  are  all  the  redeemed, 
all  the  redeemed  all  the  called,  all  the  called  all  the  [trvlyl 
penitent,  all  the  [trulyl  penitent  all  the  {truly']  believing,  all  the 
[truly]  believing  all  the  [truly]  assured,  all  the  [truly]  assured 
all  the  pardon^,  all  the  pardoned  all  the  justified,  all  the  justi- 
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Hed  all  the  sanctified,  aU  the  sanctified  dU  the  perseverant,  all 
the  perseverant  all  the  saved,  all  the  saved  all  the  glorifi^dy 
aU  the  glcrtfisd  aU  the  blest  with  life  eternal;  it  follows,  of  ne- 
cessity, that  aU  the  blest  with  life  eternal  are  all  the  elect.  To 
tnin  this  aflSrmatiYe  into  a  negative  Sorites,  we  have  only  to  say, 
either  at  the  beginning, — None  of  the  reprobate  are  any  of  the 
decty  and,  consequently,  infer,  at  the  end,  that  none  of  the  blessed 
with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  reprobate  ;  or  at  the  end, — None  of 
the  blessed  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  pu/nished,  and,  conse- 
quently, infer  that  none  of  the  pimished  are  any  of  the  decL  Per- 
haps the  best  formula  for  this  kind  of  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  a,  b,  o.    This  will  afford  us  a  Sorites  of  six  terms,  viz.,  a^ 

b,  c — a,  c,  b — ^b,  a,  c — b,  c,  a — c,  a^  b— c,  b,  a — which  are  all  vir- 
tually identical  in  their  contents.  If  there  be  required  a  formula 
for  a  longer  Sorites,  we  may  take  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  will 
afford  us  twenty-four  terms.  Perhaps  the  best  formula  for  a  de- 
scending or  ascending  Sorites  is,  for  example,  a^  b,  o,  d,  e,  f — a,  b» 

c,  d,  e, — a>  b,  c,  d, — ^a^  b,  c, — a^  b, — ^a. 


I. — OOMPBEHENSrVE  BOBITES — ^PBOOBESSIVE  AND  BEGBESSIYE. 
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X. 

SYLLOGISM. 

A-ITS  ENOUNOEMENT— ANALYTIC  AND  SYNTHETIC- 
ORDER  OF  PREMISES. 

(See  above,  Vol  L,  p.  395.) 

(a)  ENOIJNCEMENT  OF  STLLOGTSK. 

(Not.  1848.) — ^There  are  two  orders  of  enpuncmg  the  Syllogism, 
both  natural,  and  the  neglect  of  these,  added  to  the  not  taking 
into  account  the  Problem,  or  Question,  has  been  the  ground  why 
the  doctrine  of  syllogism  has  been  attacked  as  involving  a  petitio 
principiif  or  as  a  mere  tautology.  Thus,  BufSer  cites  the  defi- 
nition the  art  of  confessing  in  the  concl'usion  what  has  been  al- 
ready avowed  in  the  premises.^  This  objection  has  never  been 
put  down. 

The  foundation  of  all  syllogism  is  the  Problem.  But  this  may 
be  answered  either  Analytically  or  Synthetically. 

I.  Analytically  (which  has  been  wholly  overlooked)  thus, — Pro- 
blem or  qusesitum,  IsV  Ci  Answer,  F  w  C ;  for  F  w  M,  and 
MisG.  This  in  the  reasoning  of  Depth.  More  explicitly : — ^Does 
F  contain  in  it  C?  F  contains  tn  t^  C ;  for  F  contains  in  it  M, 
a/nd  M  contains  in  it  C.  But  it  is  wholly  indifferent  whether  we 
cast  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Breadth.  For  example  : — Does  C  con- 
tain wider  t^  F  ?  0  contains  wader  it  F ;  for  C  contains  v/nder 
it  M,  and  M  contains  under  it  F*^ 

Here  all  is  natural ;  and  there  is  no  hitch,  no  transition,  in  the 
order  of  progressive  statement.  The  whole  reasoning  forms  an 
organic  unity ;  all  the  parts  of  it  being  present  to  the  mind  at 
once,  there  is  no  before  and  no  after.  But  it  is  the  condition  of  a 
verbal  enouncement,  that  one  part  should  precede  and  follow 
another.    Here,  accordingly,  the  proposition  in  which  the  reason- 

a  Seconde  Logique^  Art  iii  |  126.—  then  the  minor,  {that  good  mm  fo  think) ; 

Ed.  lastly  the  major,  {that  the  presentimetUi 

fi  Plato,  In  a  letter  to  DionysiuB,  {Epist,  of  divme  men  are  of  highett  authority). 
2),  reyenes  the  oommon  order  of  Syllo-  PUUonis  Operas  Bekker,  ix.  p.  74.  OP. 
gism,  placing  the  conclusion  first,  {that  Melanohthon,  JHalectica,  L.  iii.,  De  Fig- 
he  thinki  there  it  $(meim$e  in  the  dead);  umtione,  p.  93,  ed.  1542. 
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ing  is  absolved  or  realised,  and  which,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of 
enouncement,  has  been  styled  the  Conclusion,  is  stated  first ;  and 
the  grounds  or  reasons  on  which  it  rests,  which,  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, haye  been  called  the  Premise  or  Antecedent^  are  stated 
last  This  order  is  Analytia  We  proceed  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause, — ^from  the  principiatum  to  the  principia.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  may  be  done  indifferently  either  in  Depth  or  Breadth ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  counter  quantities  the  grounds 
or  premises  naturally  change  their  order. 

n.  Synthetically; — the  only  order  contemplated  by  the  logicians 
as  natural,  but  on  erroneous  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  one 
order  is  to  be  accounted  natural  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  is 
not  that  which  has  thus  been  exclusively  considered.    For — 

1^,  It  is  fiill  of  hitches.  There  is  one  great  hitch  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  conclusion  from  the  question ;  though  this  latter  is 
merely  the  former  proposition  in  an  assertive,  instead  of  an  inter- 
rogative, form.  There  is  also  at  least  one  subordinate  hitch  in 
the  evolution  of  the  reasoning. 

Z*,  The  exclusive  consideration  of  this  form  has  been  the  cause  or 
the  occasion  of  much  misconception,  idle  disputation^  and  ground- 
less objection. 

(On  the  two  Methods ;  tumultuary  observations,  to  be  better 
arranged,  and  corrected.) 

I'',  In  the  first  or  analytic  order,  what  is  principal  in  reality  and 
in  interest,  is  placed  first,  that  is,  the  Answer  or  Assertion,  called  on 
the  other  order  the  Conclusion, 

2"",  In  this  order  all  is  natural ;  there  is  no  hitch,  no  saltus,  no 
abrupt  transition ;  all  slides  smoothly  from  first  to  last. 

a)  The  question  slides  into  its  answer,  interrogation  demands 
and  receives  assertion. 

b)  Assertion  requires  a  reason  and  prepares  us  to  expect  it ; 
and  this  is  given  immediately  in  what,  frt>m  the  other  order,  has 
been  called  the  Antecedent  or  Premises. 

c)  Then  the  first  term,  either  in  Breadth  or  Depth,  is  taken  first 
in  the  ground  or  reason,  and  compared  with  M ;  then  M  is  com- 
pared with  the  other.  As  in  Breadth ; — Does  C  contain  under  it 
r  ?  C  contains  F  ;  for  C  contains  under  it  M,  and  M  contains 
under  it  T. — In  Depth — Does  T  contain  in  it  CI    T contains  in 
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t^  C  ;  for  r  coTkiaiiM  in  it'M.,  andM  contains  in  it  C.  This  is  the 
first  Figure. — Second  Figure,  using  common  language : — Is  PC? 
r  w  C  (and  G  isT);  for  T  and  C  are  both  the  same  M.  Here 
the  two  extremes  taken  together  are  compared  with  M. — In  the 
Third  Figure  M  is  compared  with  both  extremes — Is  V  CI  V  is 
C  {and  ilLisT) ',  for  the  same  M  is  both  F  and  C. 

3^  In  this  order  there  is  nothing  pleonastic,  nothing  anticipated. 

4^  Nothing  begged. 

5'',  In  this  method  the  process  is  simple.  Thought  is  one ;  but 
to  be  enounced  it  must  be  analysed  into  a  many.  This  order 
gives  that  necessary  analysis,  and  nothing  more. 

6^  In  this  order,  when  assertive,  answer  is  limited  by  ques- 
tion ;  good  reason  why,  in  Second  and  Third  Figures,  one  answer 
should  be  given. 

T,  This  order  is  the  one  generally  used  by  the  mathematicians. 
XSee  Twesten,  Logik,  insbesondere  die  Analytik,  §  117,  p.  105, 
and  below,  p.  405.     Plato  also). 

8**,  If  the  Qusesitum  be  stated  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  order 
follows  of  course ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  quaesitum  has  followed 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  other.  If  the  qusesitum  be  stated  in 
using  the  common  form,  we  must  almost  of  course  interpolate  a 
yes  or  a  no  before  proceeding  to  the  premises  in  the  common 
method ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  conclusion  is  only  a  superfluous 
recapitulation. 

In  the  Synthetic,  or  common  order,  all  is  contrary.  (The  num- 
bers correspond.) 

I"*,  In  this  order,  what  is  first  in  reality  and  interest,  and  in 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole  reasoning  exists,  comes  last ; 
till  the  conclusion  is  given  we  know  not,  (at  least  we  ought  not  to 
know),  how  the  question  is  answered. 

2**,  In  this  order  all  is  uimatural  and  contorted  by  hitches  and 
abrupt  transitions.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  question 
and  what  prepares  the  answer, — ^the  premise.     (Show  in  detail.) 

S"*,  In  this  order  all  is  pleonastic  and  anticipative.  The  pre- 
mises stated,  we  already  know  the  conclusion.  This,  indeed,  in 
books  of  Logic,  is  virtually  admitted, — the  conclusion  being  com- 
monly expressed  by  a  therefore,  &c.  Ancient  doctrine  of  Enthy- 
meme,  (Ulpian,&c.), unknown  to  our  modem  logicians;  among  their 
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other  blunders  on  the  Enthymeme.  On  the  common  doctrine, 
Logic, — Syllogistic, — is  too  truly  defined  the  art  of  confessing  in 
the  conclusion  what  had  been  already  avowed  in  the  premisea 

4^  On  this  order  the  objection  of  petitio  principii  stands 
hitherto  unrefiited,  if  not  unrefutable,  against  Logic* 

5^  In  this  order  the  process  is  complex.  The  simple  thought 
is  first  mentally  analysed,  if  it  proceed,  as  it  ought,  from  the  quae- 
situm ;  but  this  analysis  is  not  expressed.  Then  the  elements  are 
recomposed,  and  this  recomposition  affords  the  synthetic  an- 
nouncement of  the  syllogism, — ^the  syllogism  being  thus  the  super- 
fluous regress  of  a  foregone  analysis.  Aristotle's  analytic  is  thus 
truly  a  synthetic  ;  it  overtly  reconstructs  the  elements  which  had 
been  attained  by  a  covert  analysis.^ 

6^  In  this  method,  the  problem  hanging  loose  from  the  syllo- 
gism, and,  in  fact,  being  usually  neglected,  it  does  not  determine 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  one  of  the  two  alternative  con- 
clusions, which,  ex  facie  syUogismi,  are  competent  in  them.  The 
premises  only  being,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  of  the  conclu- 
sions should  be  drawn  to  the  preference  of  the  other.  JUem. 
Counter-practice  old  and  new.  The  logicians  ought  not,  however, 
to  have  ignored  this  double  conclusion. 

T,  See  corresponding  number. 

8°,  See  corresponding  number.7 

(6)   OBDEB  OF  PBEMISES. 

Aristotle  places  the  middle  term  in  the  first  Figure  between  the 
extremes,  and  the  major  extreme  first ; — in  the  second  Figure  before 
the  extremes,  and  the  major  extreme  next  to  it; — in  the  third 
Figure,  after  the  extremes,  and  the  minor  extreme  next  to  it. 

a  [Stewart  (Elements,  voL  ii.  ch.  8,  §  2,  oommeuoixig  with  the  letters.  The  meiui- 

Works,  Tol.  iii,  p.  202,  et  eUibi^  makee  ing  of  the  term  is  the  doctrine  showing 

this  objection.      Refuted  by  Gralluppi  how  to  analyse  or  reduce  reasonings  to 

Lez,  di  Logiea  e  di  Metajlsiea,  Lez.  i.  p.  syllogisms;  syllogisms  to  figure;  figure 

2i2fetseq/\  to  mood;  second  and  third  figures  to 

/3  [Aristotle's  Analytics  are  in  syn*  first;   syllogisms   to   propositions   and 

thetic  order ;   they  proceed  from  the  terms ;  propositions  to  terms ;  for  of  sll 

simple  to  the  compound ;  the  elements  these  analysis  is  said.     See  Paeii  Or- 

they  commence  with  sre  gained  by  a  ganon^  An,  Prior.,  i.  cc.  2,  82,  42,  44, 

foregone  analysis,  which  is  not  expressed.  45,  pp.  128,  261,  278,  275,  278,  280.] 
They  are  as  synthetic  as  a  grammar        y  Compare  JHseussions,  p.  652.— Ed. 

VOL.    II,  2   C 
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In  his  mode  of  enouncement  this  relatiye  order  is  naturally 
kept;  for  he  expresses  the  predicate  first  and  the  subject  last, 
thus :  A  is  in  all  B,  OT  A  18  predicated  of  ail  B,  instead  of 
saying  AU  B  is  A. 

But  when  logicians  came  to  enounce  propositions  and  syllogisms 
in  conformity  to  common  language,  the  subject  being  usually  first, 
they  had  one  or  other  of  two  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  submit 
they  must  to  either ;  for  they  must  either  displace  the  middle  term 
from  its  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure,  to  say  nothing 
of  reversing  its  order  in  the  second  and  third ;  or,  if  they  kept  it 
in  an  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure,  (in  the  second  and 
third  the  Aristotelic  order  could  not  be  kept),  it  behoved  them  to 
epounce  the  minor  premise  first. 

And  this  alternative  actually  determined  two  opposite  procedures, 
— a  difference  which,  though  generally  distinguishing  the  logicians 
of  different  ages  and  countries  into  two  great  classes,  has  been 
wholly  overlooked.  All,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  regard  the 
syllogism  in  Figure  exclusively,  and  as  figured  only  in  Extension. 

The  former  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  older 
order  of  enouncement,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  state  the 
minor  premise  first  in  the  first  Figure ;  and,  to  avoid  the  discre- 
pancy, they  of  course  did  the  same  for  imiformity  in  the  second 
and  third.     Such  is  the  order. 

The  latter  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  more 
modem  order  of  enouncement,  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to 
surrender  the  position  of  the  middle  term  as  middle,  in  following 
the  order  of  the  major  premise  first  in  all  the  Figures. 

Philoponus  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  c.  iv.  §  4, 
(Pacian  Division),  f.  xx.  ed.  Trincavelli. — "This  definition  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  extremes  and  of  the  middle  term ;  but  is  not. 
It  behoves,  in  addition,  to  interpolate  in  thought  an  *  only;'  and 
thus  will  it  be  rightly  enounced,  as  if  he  had  said : — But  the  ex- 
tremes are  both  that  which  is  only  in  another,  and  that  in  which 
another  only  is.  For  if  A  is  [predicated]  of  all  B,  and  B  is  [pre- 
dicated] of  all  G,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should  be  predicated  of  all 
C.  This  is  the  first  syllogistic  mood.  Two  universal  affirmatives, 
inferring  an  universal  conclusion.  For  if  B  is  in  all  C,  conse- 
quently G  is  a  part  of  B ;  but  again  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  consequently. 
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A  is  in  all  C,  inasmuch  as  C  is  a  part  of  B.  But  what  is  here 
said  will  appear  more  clearly  from  a  concrete  example — Syb- 
stance  of  all  animal;  animal  of  all  man;  (there  follows),  sub- 
stance of  all  man.  And  backwards,  (waTToXtj/),  All  man  ani- 
mal; all  animal  substance;  all  man  therefore  substance.  In 
regard  to  this  figure,  it  is  plain  how  we  ought  to  take  the  terms 
of  the  first  mood.  The  first  [major]  is  most  generic ;  the  second 
[middle]  is  a  subaltern  genus ;  and  the  third  [minor]  is  a  species 
more  special  than  the  middle.  But  a  conclusion  is  here  always 
necessary.  Thus,  following  the  synthetic  order,  that  is,  if  we  start 
from  the  major  term,  substance  begins,  beginning  also  the  con- 
clusion. Substance  of  all  animal,  (substance  stands  first) ;  anim/d 
of  all  Tnan;  (finally  the  conclusion  commences  with  substance), — 
substance  of  all  Tnan,  But  if  [on  the  analytic  order]  we  depart 
from  the  minor  term,  as  from  man,  in  this  case  the  conclusion 
will,  in  like  manner,  begin  therewith:  AU  man  animal;  all 
animal  substance  ;  all  man  substance. " 

This  is  the  only  philosophic  view  of  the  matter.     His  syllogisms 
really  analytic  ( =  in  Depth.) 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  ambiguous.  Better,— order  of  Breadth 
and  Depth.^ 

a  [InstanoeB  and  authorities  for  the  i.  c  1,  «u5  fine^  ubi  Alexander,  f .  9  a. 

enouncement  of    Syllogism,  with  the  Philoponos,  f .  17  a.  1 1 1  b.    Alexander 

Minor  Premise  stated  fint : —  Aph.  In  An  Pr.  i.  ff.  9  a,  15  b.    Philo- 

ponus,   In  An.   Pr.   i  fiP.    11  b,  20   a» 

Ancients.  explains  the  practice  of  Oreek  Peripa- 

Cfreekt: — Qregory  of  Nyssa,  Opera,  t.  tetics  in  this  matter.     See  also  ff  17  a, 

IL  p.  612,  in  his  12  (not  10)  Syllogisms  18  a;  and  11  a,  21  a — ^these  in  i.  Fig. — 

against  Manicheana,  varies.     These  very  in  ii.  Fig.  23  b.    The  same  In  Phytiea, 

coimpt.    Joannes  Damaacenus,  DiaUc-  i  c.  1,  f.  3.    Themistins,  In  An.  Pott 

tica,  c.  64,  Opera  ed.     Lequien,  Paris,  ii.  c.  4.      Anonymus,  De  Syllogitmo,  f . 

1712,  t.  i.  pp.  65,  66),  gives  two  Syllo-  43   a.     Gregorius    Aneponymus,    CW- 

gisms,  one  with  minor  first.    Alcinous,  pend,  Philosophus  Syntagma.  L.  v.  cc. 

De  Doct.  Plat.  L.  i.  cc  5  and  6.    Aris-  1,  6,  pp.  58,  70.    Geoiigius   Diaconus 

totle  often  places  minor  first.    See  Za-  Pachymerius,  Epit.  Log.  tit.  iv.  cc.  1 — 4. 

hareXl!^,  Opera  I^ogiea,I)eQ^alrtaFigura,  Sextus  Empiricus,    Pyrrh.  Hypotypot., 

p.  124.    VaUlus,  Logica,  t.  ii.,  pp.  72,  76.  L.  ii.  cc.  18, 14,  pp.  103,  1 1 0.    Clemens 

Aristotle  and  Alexander  not  regular  in  Alex.  Strom.  L.  viii.  Opera,  p.  784,  (ed. 

stating   major    propositions.       See    in  SylburgiL)  Blemmidas,  .^tom«  Xo^rica, 

First  Figure,  An.  Pr.  i.  c.  4.    Aristotle  c.   31,  p.   219.     Gregorius    Trapecun- 

used  the  "  tphole  **  only  of  the  xtredicate.  tius,  IHalectiea,  De  SylL  p.  30.   "  Prima 

See  Zabarella,  Tabula,  In  An,  Prior.,  p.  (Figura)   est   in  qua  medius  terminus 

149.   (But  see  above,  p.  801.)  Boethius,  subjicitur    in   majore,   et    in   minore 

Opera,  pp.  562,  588.     Aristotle,  A  n.  Pr,  prsedioatur :  qwuiwU  emtra  Jieri  et  tokai 
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R  FIGURE-UNFIGURED  AND  FIGURED  SYLLOGISM. 

(1853)   (a)   CONTBAST  AND   COMPABISON  OP  THE  VARIOUS 

KINDS  OF  Formal  Syllogism — ^Difference  of 

Figure  Accidental. 

A).  Unfigured  Syllogism — One  form  of  syllogism:  for  here  there 
is  abolished,  1°,  The  difference  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  for  the  terms 

et  posnt."    A  Greek,  he  wrote  in  Italy  i.  p.  856,  Dusert  de  Arte  Combinatorial 

for  the  Latins ;  but  refers  here  to  the  (1666),  ed  Dutens,  who  refers  to  Ramus, 

practice  of  his  countrymen.  Gassendi,  Alcinous,  &c.  Cf.  Nouveaux 

Latina  :—CiQ%TO,  De  Fin.  iii.  8 ;  iv.  18.  Euau,  L.  iv.  §  8,  p.  454,  ed.  Baspe ;  and 

Tutc.Ditp.iii.  7;  v.  15,  Opera  Phil.  pp.  Locke's  Essay ^  ibid.     BuflBer,  Logigue, 

885,  903,  981,1029,  edVerburgu.    Mac-  §68.    Caesarius,  Diafecfica,  Tract,  ▼.  i)g 

robiuB,  Opera,  p.  181,  ZeuniL     Seneca,  Syll.  Cat.  p.  158,  (first  ed.  1532).  J.  C.E. 

Epist.  85,  p.  368.     Apuleius,  Be  Habit.  Nova  Detecta  Veritas,  &c.,  see  Reusch, 

Doct.  Plat.  L.  iii.  p.  36,  ed.  Elmenhorst.  Systema  Logicum,  §  547,  p.  626.     Chau- 

Isidorus,  in  Gothofr.  AuctoreSy  p.  878.  vin,  Leoncon  Philosophicum,  v.  Figura, 

Cassiodorus,  JHdlectica,  Opera,  p.  556,  Hobbes,  Computation  c  iv.  prefixes  the 

Genev.  1650,  gives  alternative,  but  in  minor,  (see  Hallam,  Lit,  of  Europe,  vol. 

Psalm  xzxi.y.  16,  gives  a  syllogism  with  iii.  c.  3,  p.  309,  ed.  1839.)     Lambert, 

minor  first.    Martianua  Capella,  De  Sep-  Neues  Organon,  i.  136,  §  225.  Bachmann, 

tem   Artibus    Liheralibus,    allows  both  Logik,  §  133,  pp.  202,  226.     Hollman, 

forms  lor  first  Figure ;  generally  makes  Logica,  §  454.    Esser,  Logih,  §  107,  p. 

the  minor  first  (see  below,  p.  424).    Boe-  210.  Krug,  Logik,  §  114,  p.  408.  Beneke, 

thiuB,  (origo  mali),  t.  Opera,  p.  594  et  System  der  Logik,  c.  y.  p.   210  et  seq. 

ieq,  Stapulensis,    in    Sergeant's   Method   to 

Orientals.  Science,  p.  127.    Facciolati,  (though  he 

Mahommedans : — ^Averroes  (enouncing  errs  himself),  Rudimenta  Logicce,  p.  86, 

as  we)  in  all  the  Figures,  has  minor  first.  P.  iii.  c.  3,  note  4,  where  Boethius,  Sex- 

(See  below,  p.  425.)  tus  Empiricus,  Alcinous,  &c.  Ch.  Mayne 

Jews: — Rabbi  Simeon  [truly  Maimon-  Essay  on  Natural  Notions,  p.  122  et  seq. 

idee]  (in  Hebrew,)  Logica,  per  S.  Mun-  Lamy,  Acta  Erud.,  1708,  p.  67. 

Bterum,  cc.  6,  7,  Basil,  1527.  Who  have  erred  in  this  subject, — 

Modem  anticipations  of  the  doctrine  making  our  order  of  enunciation    the 

that  the  Minor  Premise  should  precede  natural  and  usual.    Vives,  Censura  Veri. 

the  Major.   Valla,  Dialectica,  f.  60  b,  &c.  Opera,  t  i.  p.  606.    J.  G.  Vossius,  De 

Opera  p.  733,  736.     Joannes  Neomagus,  Nat.  Art.  Liberal.,  Logica,  c  viii.  §  9. 

In  Trapezuntium,  f.  38  b,  (only  adduces  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Ad.  Sext.  Emp.  108. 

examples.)  Caramuel,  Rat.  et  Realis  Phi-  Facciolati,   Rudimenta    Logica,  p.  86. 

losophia,  Logica,  Disp.  ix.  xvl   Aquinas,  Waitz,  In  Org.  Comm.,  pp.  380,  386. 

Opuse.  47.   (Camerarius,  Dtiip.  Phil.  P.  I  That    Reasoning  in    Comprehensive 

qu.  13,  p.  117.)    Alstedius,  Encyclopa-  Quantity  most  natural.       Wolf,  PhU. 

c^to,  p.  487.    Gassendi,  Qp^ra,  ii.  p.  413 ;  Rat.  §  899,  p.   327.    B^Msah^  Systema 

i.  p.  107.    Camerarius,  Di»p.  Phil.  P.  i.  Logicum,  §  547.    Schulse,  Logiky  §  77  of 

qu.  13,  p.  117.    Leibnitz,  Opera  il  Pars,  old,  (1817)  §  72  of  last  (1881)  edition. 


^^utnui 
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are  both  Subject  or  both  Predicate,  and  may  be  either  indiflferently ; 
2°,  All  order  of  the  terms,  for  these  may  be  enounced  first  or  second 
indifferently ;  3^  All  difference  of  major  or  minor  term  or  propo- 
sition, all  duplicity  of  syllogism ;  4°,  All  difference  of  direct  and 
indirect  conclusion. 

B).  Figured  Syllogism — Two  forms  of  syllogism  by  different 
orders  of  terms : — 

First  Figure, — Here  the  two  forms  of  syllogism  are  possible, 
each  with  its  major  and  minor  terms,  each  with  its  direct  or 
immediate,  its  indirect  or  mediate,  conclusion.  These  two  various 
forms  of  syllogism  are  essentially  one  and  the  same,  differing  only 
accidentally  in  the  order  of  enouncement,  inasmuch  as  they  seye- 
raUy  depart  from  one  or  &om  the  other  of  the  counter,  but  corre- 
lative, quantities  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  as  from  the  containing 
whole.  But  in  fact,  we  may  enounce  each  order  of  syllogism, 
[in]  either  quantity,  the  one  is  the  more  natural 

Second  and  Third  Figures, — In  each  of  these  figures  there  are 
possible  the  two  varieties  of  syllogism ;  but  not,  as  in  the  first 
figure,  are  these  different  forms  variable  by  a  counter  quantity,  and 
with  a  determinate  major  and  minor  term  ;  for  in  each  the  ex- 
tremes and  the  middle  term  (there  opposed)  are  necessarily  in  the 
same  quantity,  being  either  always  Subject  or  always  Predicate 
in  the  jugation.  They  differ  only  as  the  one  extreme,  or  the  other, 
(what  is  indifferent),  is  arbitrarily  made  the  Subject  or  Predicate 
in  the  conclusion.  Indirect  or  Mediate  conclusions  in  these 
figures  are  impossible  ;  for  the  indirect  or  mediate  conclusion  of 
the  one  syllogism  is  in  fact  the  direct  conclusion  of  the  other. 

Thus  difference  of  Figure  accidental. 


holda  that  dictum  de  amni,  &c.,  evolved  de  Berlin,  1802.  Hallam,  Lit  of  Ewropef 

out  of  nota  nota,  for  mere  subordination  voL  iii.  p.  809.    ThomBon  ( W.),  Outlinei 

ByllogiBms.    Hauschius,  in  Acta  Ervd.  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  89.    In  refers 

1728,  p.  470.    Lamy  (B.)  in  Acta  Erud,  ence  to  the  above,  the  mathematioiana 

1708,  p.   67.     Oldfield,  Euay  on  Ilea-  usually  begin  with  what  ia  commonly 

tony  p.  246.     Valla,  Dialectica,  L.  iii.  c.  called  the  Minor  Premise,  (as  A  «  B, 

46.      Hoffbauer,  Analytik  der  UrtheiU  B  =  C,  therefore  A  =  C) ;  and  frequently 

und  SchlHeee,  §  152,  p.  198.  Mayne's  Bo-  they  state  the  Conclusion  first,  (as  A  » 

tumcU  Notume,  p.  12Z  et  aeq.    Mariotte,  B,  /or  A  =  M,  and  M  =  B),  or  &c.,  see 

Logique,  Part  ii.,  disc  uL  p.  161.    Paris,  Wolf,  PUL  Rat.  §  661,  and  Twesten, 

1678.     ChladenuB,  Phil.  Dtf.  p.  18,  (in  Logik,  §  117,  p.  105 ;  and  Lambert,  Neuet 

Wolf,  PhU,  Bat,  §  661.)    Castillon,  Mein.  Org,  i.  §  226.] 
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If  rale  true,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether : — 
1",  The  middle  one  or  any  other  of  the  three  terms  be,  in  any 
proposition,  subject  or  predicate,  if  only  either.  Hence  difference 
of  Figure  of  no  account  in  varying  the  syllogism.  Thus,  (retain- 
ing the  subordination  of  terms),  convert  major  proposition  in  Ex- 
tension of  first  Figure,  and  you  have  second  Figure ;  convert 
minor  proposition,  and  you  have  third  Figure ;  convert  both  pre- 
noises,  and  you  have  fourth  Figura 

2°,  Whether  one  of  the  extremes,  one  or  other  of  the  premises, 
stand  first  or  second,  be,  in  fact,  major  or  minor  term  of  a  propo- 
sition ;  all  that  is  required  is,  that  the  terms  and  their  quantities 
should  remain  the  same,  and  that  they  should  always  bear  to  each 
other  a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Thus,  if  [in]  any  of  the 
Figures,  the  major  aud  minor  terms  and  propositions  interchange 
relation  of  subordination  ;  when,  in  the  first  Figuie,  you  convert 
and  transpose ;  and  when  [in]  the  other  three  Figures  (fourth  ?), 
you  simply  transpose  the  premises. 

Indifferent  (in  first  Figure)  which  premise  precedes  or  follows. 
For  of  two  one  not  before  the  other  in  nature.  But  not  indiffer- 
ent in  either  whole,  which  term  should  be  subject  and  predicate 
of  conclusion.* 

(6)  Double  CoNca:.usiON  in  Second  and  Third  FiGUREa 

My  doctrine  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  JJnfigured  Syllogism  there  is  no  contrast  of  terms,  the 
notions  compared  not  being  to  each  other  subject  and  predicate ; 
consequently,  the  conclusion  is  here  necessarily  one  and  only  one. 

In  the  Figured  Syllogism  we  must  discriminate  the  Figures. 

In  the  First  Figure,  where  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one 
extreme  and  predicate  of  the  other,  there  is  of  course  a  determinate 
major  extreme  and  premise,  and  a  determinate  minor  extreme  and 
premise;  consequently,  also,  one  proximate  or  direct,  and  one  remote 
or  indirect,  conclusion, — the  latter  by  a  conversion  of  the  former. 

•  Compare  Ducuttions,  p.  658. — £d. 
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In  the  Second  and  Third  figures  all  this  is  reversed.  In  these 
there  is  no  major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise^  both  extremes 
being  either  subjects  or  predicates  of  the  middle ;  consequently, 
in  the  inference,  as  either  extreme  may  be  indifferently  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  other,  there  are  two  indifferent  conclusions,  that 
is,  conclusions  neither  of  which  is  more  direct  or  indirect  than  the 
other. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians, 
who  recognise  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  a  major  and  minor 
extreme  and  premise,  with  one  determinate  conclusion. 

The  whole  question  in  regard  to  the  duplicity  or  simplicity  of 
the  conclusion  in  the  latter  figures  depends  upon  the  distinction 
in  them  of  a  major  and  a  minor  term ;  and  it  must  be  peremp- 
torily decided  in  opposition  to  the  universal  doctrine,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that,  in  these  figures,  this  distinction  actually  subsists. 
This  was  felt  by  the  logicians;  accordingly  they  applied  themselves 
with  zeal  to  establish  this  distinction.  But  it  would  appear,  from 
the  very  multiplicity  of  their  opinions,  that  none  proved  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  this  general  presumption  is  shown  to  be  correct  by  the 
examination  of  these  opinions  in  detail, — an  examination  which 
evinces  that  of  these  opinions  there  is  no  one  which  ought  to 
satisfy  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  all,  there  are  six  or  five  different  grounds  on  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  establish  the  discrimination  of  a  major  and 
minor  term  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures.  All  are  mutually 
subversive ;  each  is  incompetent  Each  following  the  first  is  in 
fact  a  virtual  acknowledgment  that  the  reason  on  which  Aristotle 
proceeded  in  this  establishment,  is  at  once  ambiguous  and  insuffi- 
cient. I  shall  enumerate  these  opinions  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
chronological  order. 

1.  That  the  major  w  the  extreme  which  lies  in  the  Second 
Figure  nearer  to,  in  the  Third  Figure  farther  from^  the  middle, — 
This  is  Aristotle's  definition,  {An.  Pr.,  L.  i.,  cc.  5,  6).  At  best  it 
is  ambiguous,  and  has,  accordingly,  been  taken  in  different  senses 
by  following  logicians ;  and  in  treating  of  them  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  none,  except  an  arbitrary  sense,  can  the  one  extreme,  in 
these  figures,  be  considered  to  lie  nearer  to  the  middle  term  than 
the  other.  I  exclude  the  supposition  that  Aristotle  spoke  in 
reference  to  some  scheme  of  mechanical  notation. 
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2.  That  Hie  major  term  in  the  antecedent  is  that  whidi  is  pre- 
dicaJte  in  the  condusion. — This  doctrine  dates  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  is  rejected  by  Alexander;  but,  adopted  by  Ammonias 
and  Philoponus,  (f.  17  b,  18  a.,  ed.  Trine),  has  been  generally 
recognised  by  subsequent  logicians.  Its  recognition  is  now  almost 
universal.  Yet^  critically  considered,  it  explains  nothing.  Educing 
the  law  out  of  the  fact,  and  not  deducing  the  fact  from  the  law,  it 
does  not  even  attempt  to  show  why  one  being,  either  extreme  may 
not  be,  predicate  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  merely  an  empirical, — 
merely  an  arbitrary,  assertion.  The  Aphrodisian,  after  refuting 
the  doctrine,  when  the  terms  are  indefinite  (preindesignate),  justly 
says: — "Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  terms  are  definite 
[predesignatej.  For  the  conclusion  shows  as  predicate  the  term 
given  as  major  in  the  premises ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself 
demonstrative  of  the  major ;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in 
the  premises  as  major,  is  the  cause  why  a  term  is  also  taken  as 
predicate  in  the  conclusion." — {An-.  Pr,  t  24  a,  ed.  Aid.) 

3.  That  the  proximity  of  an  extreme  to  the  middle  term,  in 
Logic,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  relative  proximity  in  nature,  to  the 
middle  notion  of  the  notions  compared  This,  which  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  Aristotle  by  Herminus,  is  one  of  the  oldest  upon  re- 
cord, being  detailed  and  refuted  at  great  length  by  the  Aphrodi- 
sian, (£  23  b,  24  a).  To  determine  the  natural  proximity  re- 
quired is  often  difficult  in  affirmative,  and  always  impossible  in 
negative,  syllogism ;  and,  besides  the  objections  of  Alexander,  it  is 
wholly  material  and  extralogicaL  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  this 
opinion,  which,  obscure  in  itself,  seems  altogether  unknown  to  our 
modem  logicians. 

4.  That  the  major  term  in  the  Syllogism  is  the  predicate  of 
the  problem  or  question.  This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
Alexander,  (£  24  b) ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  first  or  second 
hand.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Averroes,  Zabarella,  and  sundry  of 
the  acuter  logicians  in  modem  times.  It  is  incompetent,  however, 
to  establish  the  discrimination.  Material,  it  presupposes  an  inten- 
tion of  the  reasoner ;  does  not  appear  e^/octe  syUogismi;  and,  at 
best,  only  shows  which  of  two  possible  qusesita, — which  of  two 
possible  conclusions, — ^has  been  actually  carried  out  For  it  as- 
sumes, that  of  the  two  extremes  either  might  have  been  m%jor  in 
the  antecedent,  and  predicate  in  the  conclusion.    If  Alexander 
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had  applied  the  same  subtlety  in  canvassiiig  his  own  opinion, 
which  he  did  in  criticising  those  of  others,  he  would  not  have 
given  the  authority  of  his  name  to  so  untenable  doctrine. 

5.  That  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  pre- 
mise, and  the  m^jor  premise  that  in  the  order  of  enouncement 
first.  This  doctrine  seems  indicated  by  Scotus,  {An,  Pr,,  L.  i, 
qu.  xziv.  §§  5,  6) ;  and  is  held  explicitly  by  certain  of  his  fol- 
lowera  This  also  is  wholly  incompetent.  For  the  order  of 
the  premises,  as  the  subtle  Doctor  himself  observes,  {lb.,  qu. 
zxiii  §  6),  is  altogether  indifferent  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  if  this  external  accident  be  admitted,  we  should 
have  Greek  majors  and  minors  turned,  presto,  into  Latin  minors 
and  majors. 

6.  That  the  major  extreme  is  tliat  contained  in  the  major  pre- 
mise,  and  the  major  premise  that  itself  most  general.  All  oppo- 
site practice  originates  in  abuse.  This  opinion,  which  coincides 
with  that  of  Herminus,  (No.  3),  in  making  the  logical  relation  of 
terms  dependent  on  the  natural  relation  of  notions,  I  find  ad- 
vanced in  1614,  in  the  Disputationes  of  an  ingenious  and  inde- 
pendent philosopher,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Petrus  Hurtado  de  Men- 
doza,  {Disp.  Log.  et  Met.,  t,  Disp.  x.  §§  50 — 55).  It  is,  however, 
too  singular,  and  manifestly  too  untenable,  to  require  refutation. 
As  material,  it  is  illogical ;  as  formal,  if  allowed,  it  would  at  best 
serve  only  for  t&e  discrimination  of  certain  moods  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  allowed,  for  it  would  only  subvert  the  old  without  being  ade- 
quate to  the  establishment  of  aught  new.  It  shows,  however,  how 
unsatisfactory  were  the  previous  theories,  when  such  a  doctrine 
could  be  proposed  by  so  acute  a  reasoner,  in  substitution.  This 
opinion  has  remained  unnoticed  by  posterior  logiciana 

The  dominant  result  firom  this  historical  enumeration  is,  that, 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  there  is  no  major  or  minor  term, 
therefore  no  major  or  minor  premise,  therefore  two  indifferent 
conclusions. 

This  important  truth,  however  natural  and  even  manifest  it  may 
seem  when  fully  developed,  has  but  few  and  obscure  vaticinations 
of  its  recognition  during  the  progress  of  the  science.  Three  only 
have  I  met  witL 

The  first  I  find  in  the  Aphrodisian^  (f.  24  b) ;  for  his  expres- 
sions might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  opinion  of  there  being  no 
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major  and  minor  term  in  the  second  figure,  (nor,  by  analogy,  in  the 
third),  was  a  doctrine  actually  held  by  some  early  Greek  logicians. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  these  were  the  ''  ancients,''  assailed 
by  Ammonius,  for  maintaining  an  overt  quantification  of  the  pre- 
dicate. The  words  of  Alexander  are  : — "  Nor,  however,  can  it  be 
said,  that  in  the  present  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this  at  least 
is  determinate, — that  its  major  must  be  universal ;  and,  if  there  be 
in  it  any  syllogistic  combination,  that  premise  is  the  major,  which 
contains  the  major  term ; "  (£  24  a.)  Demurring  to  this  refuta- 
tion, it  is,  however,  evidence  suflBcient  of  the  opinion  to  which  it 
is  opposed.  This,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  is,  indeed,  the  only  authority 
for  any  deliberate  doctrine  on  the  point. 

The  second  indication  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  contained  in  the  Dialectica  of  the  celebrated  Lau- 
rentius  Valla  (L.  iiL  c.  8  [61]).  Valla  abolishes  the  third  figure,  and 
his  opinion  on  the  question  is  limited  to  his  observations  on  the 
second.  In  treating  of  Cesare  and  Gamestres,  which,  after  a  host 
of  previous  logicians,  he  considers  to  be  a  single  mood  ;  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  statement :  "  Nequedistinctse  sunt  pro- 
positio  et  assumptio,  ut  altera  major  sit,  altera  minor,  sed  quodam- 
modo  pares  ;  ideoque  sicut  neutra  vindicat  sibi  primum  aut  secun- 
dum locum,  ita  utraque  jus  habet  in  utraque  conclusione.  Vemm 
istis  placuit,  ut  id  quod  secundo  loco  poneretur,  vendicaret  sibi  con- 
clusionem  :  quod  verum  esset  nisi  semper  gemina  esset  condusio. 
Sed  earum  dicamus  alteram  ad  id  quod  primo  loco,  alteram  ad  id 
quod  secundo  loco  positum  est  referri."  We,  therefore,  await  the 
development  of  his  doctrine  by  relation  to  the  other  moods,  Festino 
and  Baroco,  which  thus  auspiciously  begins : — "  Idem  contingit  in 
reliquis  duobus :  qui  tamen  sunt  magis  distincti."  We  are,  how- 
ever, condemned  to  disappointment.  For,  by  a  common  eiror, 
excusable  enough  in  this  impetuous  writer,  he  has  confounded  sin- 
gulars (definites)  with  particulars  (indefinites) ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
amples which  he  adduces  of  these  moods  are,  in  fact,  only  examples 
of  Cesare  and  Camestres,  The  same  error  had  also  been  previ- 
ously committed  (L.  iii.  c.  4.)  The  whole,  therefore,  of  Valla's 
doctrine,  which  is  exclusively  founded  on  these  examples,  must  go 
for  nothing ;  for  we  cannot  presume,  on  such  a  ground,  that  he 
admits  more  than  the  four  common  moods,  identifying,  indeed,  the 
two  first,  by  admitting  in  them  of  a  double  conclusion.    We  can- 
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not,  certainly,  infer,  that  he  ever  thought  of  recognising  a  paiv 
ticnlar, — an  indefinite,  predicate  in  a  negatiye  proposition. 

The  third  and  last  indication  which  I  can  adduce  is  that  firom 
the  Method  to  Science  of  John  Sergeant,  who  has,  in  this,  as 
in  his  other  books,  (too  successfully),  concealed  his  name  under 
the  initials  **  J.  S."  He  was  a  Catholic  priest,  and,  from  1665,  an 
active  religious  controversialist :  whilst,  as  a  philosopher,  in  his 
Idea  PhilosophuB  Cartesiance,  a  criticism  of  Descartes,  in  his 
Solid  Philosophy,  a  criticism  of  Locke,^  in  his  Metaphysics,  and  in 
the  present  work,  he  manifests  remarkable  eloquence,  ingenuity, 
and  independence,  mingled,  no  doubt,  with  many  untenable,  not  to 
say  ridiculous,  paradoxes.  His  works,  however,  contain  genius 
more  than  enough  to  have  saved  them,  in  any  other  country,  from 
the  total  oblivion  into  which  they  have  faUen  in  this, — where,  in- 
deed, they  probably  never  were  appreciated.  His  Method  to  Sci- 
ence, (a  treatise  on  Logic),  was  published  in  1696,  with  a  "  Preface, 
dedicatory  to  the  learned  students  of  both  our  Universities,"  ex- 
tending to  sixty-two  pages.  But,  alas  !  neither  this  nor  any  other 
of  his  philosophical  books  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian. 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Method,  which  treats  of  Discourse, 
after  speaking  of  the  first,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "  only  right  figure  of  a 
syllogism,''  we  have  the  following  observations  on  the  second  and 
third: — "  §  14.  Wherefore  the  other  two  figures,  [he  does  not  recog- 
nise the  fourth],  are  unnatural  and  monstrous.  For,  since  nature 
has  shown  us,  that  what  conjoins  two  notions  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  middle  between  them  ;  it  is  against  nature  and  reason  to 
place  it  either  above  them  both,  as  is  done  in  that  they  call  the 
second  figure,  or  under  them  both,  as  is  done  in  that  figure  they 
call  the  third, 

"§15.  Hence  no  determinate  conclusion  can  follow,  in  either  of 
the  last  figures,  &om  the  disposal  of  the  parts  in  the  syllogisms. 
For  since,  as  appears,  (§  13),  the  extreme  which  is  predicated  of 
the  middle  term  in  the  major,  has  thence  a  title  to  be  the  predi- 
cate in  the  ccmclusion,  because  it  is  above  the  middle  term,  which 
is  the  predicate,  or  above  the  other  extreme  in  the  minor,  it  fol- 

•  Sergeant  is  an  intelligent  antagonist  certain  views  he  anticipates  Kant ;  and 

of  both  these  philosophei-s,  and  I  have  Pope  has  evidently  taken  from  his  bro- 

elsewhere  had  occasion  to  quote  him  as  ther  Catholic  the  hint  of  some  of  his 

the  first  and  one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  most  celebrated  thoughts, 
the  Eaay  an  ffuman  Undentamding.  In 
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lows,  that  if  the  middle  term  be  tivice  above  or  tmce  hdow  the 
other  two  terms  in  the  premises,  that  reason  ceases  ;  and  so  it  is 
left  indifferent  which  of  the  other  terms  is  to  be  subject  or  predi- 
cate in  the  conclusion  ;  and  the  indeterminate  conclusion  follows, 
not  from  the  artificial /orm  of  the  syllogism,  but  merely  from  the 
material  identity  of  all  the  three  terms ;  or  from  this,  that  their 
notions  are  found  in  the  same  Ens,  Wherefore,  from  these  pre- 
mises, [in  the  second  figure], 

Sonu  laudable  thing  is  [all]  virtue, 
[All]  courtesy  is  a  virtue  ; 

or,  from  these,  [in  the  third], 

[All]  virtue  is  [same]  laudable, 
Some  virtue  is  [all]  courtesy  ; 

the  conclusion  might  either  be, 

Hierefore,  [all]  courtesy  is  [somt]  laudable, 
Or,  Some  laudable  thing  is  [aU]  courtesy. 

So  that,  to  argue  on  that  fashion,  or  to  make  use  of  these  awk- 
ward figures,  is  not  to  know  certainly  the  end  or  conclusion  we 
aim  at,  but  to  shoot  our  bolt  at  no  determinate  mark,  since  no 
determinate  conclusion  can  in  that  case  follow."     (P.  232). 

Extremes,  it  is  said,  meet  Sergeant  would  abolish  the  second 
and  third  figures,  as  petitory  and  unnatural,  as  merely  material 
corruptions  of  the  one  formal  first.  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  all 
the  figures  as  equally  necessary,  natural,  and  formal  But  we 
agree  in  this :  both  hold  that,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there 
is  a  twofold  and  indifferent  conclusion ;  howbeit,  the  one  makes 
this  a  monstrosity  of  the  syllogistic  matter,  the  other,  a  beauty  of 
the  syllogistic  form.  Therefore,  though  I  view  Sergeant  as  wrong 
in  his  premises,  and  "  shooting  his  bolt  at  no  determinate  mark," 
I  must  needs  allow  that  he  has,  by  chance,  hit  the  bull's  eya  I 
have  inserted,  within  square  brackets,  the  quantifications  required 
to  restore  and  show  out  the  formality  of  his  examples ;  on  my 
scheme  of  notation,  they  stand  as  follows : — 

C,  ^- :  M,  ■  :r 
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C— HISTORICAL  NOTICES  REGARDING  FIGURE  OF 

SYLLOGISM. 

L — Akistotlb. 

Aristotle ;  Figures  and  Terms  of  Syliogism,  P7ior  Analytics 
B.  L  ch.  iv. 

First  Figure,  ch.  iv. — §  2.  "  When  three  terms  [or  notions]  hold 
this  mutual  relation, — that  the  last  is  in  the  whole  middle,  whilst 
the  middle  is  or  is  not  in  the  whole  first,  —  of  these  extremes 
there  results  of  necessity  a  perfect  syllogism.^ 

§  3.  "  By  middle  term,  [B  (B)],  I  mean  that  which  itself  is  in 
another  and  another  in  it ;  and  which  in  position  also  stands  in- 
termediate. I  call  extreme  both  that  which  is  itself  in  another 
[the  minor],  and  that  in  which  another  is  [the  major].  For  if  A 
be  predicated  of  aU  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  A  will  necessarily  be  pre- 
dicated of  aU  C. 

§  10.  "I  call  that  the  major  extreme  [A  (A)]  in  which  the 
middle  is ;  the  minor  [r  (C)]  that  which  lies  under  the  middle." 

Second  Figure,  ch.  v. — §  1.  "  When  the  same  [predicate  notion] 
inheres  in  all  of  the  one  and  in  none  of  the  other,  or  in  all  or  in 
none  of  both  [the  subject  notions], — ^this  I  denominate  the  Second 
Figure. 

§  2.  "  The  middle  [M  (M)]  in  this  figure  I  call  that  which  is 
pr^cated  of  both  [notions]  ;  the  extremes,  the  [notions]  of  which 
the  middle  is  said.    The  major  extreme  [N  (N)]  is  that  towards 

a  Ch.  iv.  §  2. — This  definition  of  the  the  higher  notion  A  :  and  with  reference 
First  Figure,  (founded  on  the  rules  De  to  comprehension, — ^for  the  higher  no- 
Omni  and  de  Nullo),  applies  only  to  the  tion  A  as  contained  in  the  all  or  whole 
uniyersal  moods,  but,  of  these,  only  to  of  the  lower  notion  B.  In  the  former 
those  legitimate  and  useful,  —  Barbara  sense,  which  with  Aristotle  is  the  more 
and  Celarent.  It^  therefore,  seems  in-  usual,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  con- 
adequate,  but  not  superfluous.  templated  by  the  logicians,  there  is  also 

Aristotle  uses  the  phrase  "  to  be  in  to  be  observed  a  distinction  between 

all  or  in  the  whole/*  both  with  reference  the  inhesion  and  tBe  predication  of  the 

to  extension, — ^for  the  lower  notion  B,  attribute, 
as  contained  under  the  all  or  whole  of 
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the  middle ;  the  minor  [Q   (0)],  that  from  the  middle  more 
remote. 

§  3.  ''  The  middle  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes, 
the  first  in  position" — 

[So,  M M 

N  N 

H 0 

Third  Figure,  cL  vL — §  1.  "When  in  the  same  [subject notion] 
one  [predicate  notion]  inheres  in  all,  another  in  none  of  it,  or 
when  both  inhere  in  all  or  in  none  of  it,  such  figure  I  call  the 
Third. 

§  2.  "  In  this  [figure]  I  name  the  middle,  that  of  which  both 
[the  other  terms]  are  predicated;  the  extremes,  the  predicates 
themselves.  The  fnajm*  extreme  [n  (P)]  ^  ^^^  farther  from,  the 
minor  [P,  (Q)],  that  nearer  to,  the  middle. 

§  3.  "  The  middle  []§  (R)]  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the 

extremes,  the  last  in  position," 

[As,  n P" 

p Q 

5 R 


Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  L  c.  23,  §  7. 

Greneral  Theory  of  Figure. — "  If,  then,  it  be  necessary  [in  reason- 
ing] to  take  some  [term]  common  [or  intermediate]  to  both  [ex- 
treme terms] ;  this  is  possible  in  three  ways.  For  we  predicate 
either  [the  extreme]  A  of  [the  middle]  C,  and  [the  middle]  C  of 
[the  extreme]  B  ;  or  [the  middle]  0  of  both  [extremes] ;  or  both 
[extremes]  of  [the  middle]  C.  These  are  the  [three]  Figures  of 
which  we  have  spoken ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  through  one  or 
other  of  the  Figures  every  syllogism  must  be  realised.*'" 


a  Aristotle  here  Taries  the  notation  tion  might  appear  to  indicate),  that  the 

by  letters  of  the  three  syllogistic  terms  middle  term  was  a  notion  in  the  First 

making  C   (r)   stand   for   the    middle  Figure,    necessarily    intermediate    be- 

term,  A  and  B  for  •the  two  extremes,  tween  the    two  extremes,  in  the  Se- 

This  he  did,  perhaps,  to  prevent  it  be-  cond  superior,  in  the  Third  inferior,  to 

ing  supposed,  (what  his  previous  nota-  them. 
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11.  AND  III. — AlEXANDEE  AND  HeRMINXJS. 

Alexander,  In  An.  Fr.j  £  23  b. 

Second  Figure,  c.  v.  Aristotle. — "  *  The  middle  extreme  is  that 
which  lies  towards  the  middle.' 

§  2.  "  But  it  is  a  question,  whether  in  the  Second  Figure  there 
be  by  nature  any  major  and  minor  extreme,  and  if  there  be,  by 
what  criterion  it  may  be  known.  For  if  we  can  indifferently  con- 
nect with  the  middle  term  whichsoever  extreme  we  choose,  this 
we  may  always  call  the  major.  And  as  negative  conclusions  only 
are  drawn  in  this  figure,  imiversal  negatives  being  also  mutu- 
ally convertible,  it  follows,  that  in  universal  negatives  the  one 
term  has  no  better  title  to  be  styled  major  than  the  other,  seeing 
that  the  m%jor  term  is  what  is  predicated,  whilst  both  are  here 
indifferently  predicable  of  each  other.  In  universal  affirmatives, 
indeed,  the  predicate  is  major,  because  it  has  a  wider  extent ;  and 
for  this  reason,  such  propositions  are  not  [simply]  convertible ; 
so  that  here  there  is  by  nature  a  major  term  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  universal  negatives. 

"  Herminus  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  Second  Figure, 

[1^]  "  If  both  the  extremes,  of  which  the  middle  is  predicated, 
be  homogeneous  [or  of  the  same  genus],  the  major  term  is  that  most 
proximate  to  the  genus  common  to  the  two.  For  example : — 
K  the  extremes  be  bird  and  man  ;  bird  lying  nearer  to  the  com- 
mon genus  [animal]  than  man,  as  in  its  first  division,  bird  is 
thus  the  major  extreme ;  and,  in  general,  of  homogeneous  terms, 
that  holding  such  a  relation  to  the  common  genus  is  the  major. 

[2^.]  ''But  if  the  terms  be  equally  distant  from  the  common  genus, 
as  horse  and  ma/n,  we  ought  to  regard  the  middle  predicated  of 
of  them,  and  consider  of  which  [term]  it  is  predicated  through 
[that  term]  itself,  and  of  which  through  some  other  predicate ; 
and  compare  that  through  which  it  is  predicated  of  another  with 
that  through  which  it  is  predicated  of  [the  term]  itself  And  if 
that  through  which  [the  middle]  is  predicated  of  another,  (viz. 
the  one  extreme),  be  nearer  [than  the  other  extreme]  to  the 
common  genus,  that  [extreme]  of  which  [for  tovtojh/  ov,  I  read 
TovTov  ov],  the  middle  is  [mediately]  predicated,  from  its  closer 
propinquity  to  the  common  genus,  rightly  obtains  the  title  of 
major.      For  example:    If  the  extremes  be  horse  and  m^n, 
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rational  being  predicated  of  them, — ^negatively  of  horse,  affimia- 
tively  of  man ;  seeing  that  rational  is  not  of  itself  denied  of 
horsBt  but  because  horse  is  irrational,  whereas  rational  is  of 
itself  affirmed  of  man,  horse  is  nearer  than  m^n  to  their  common 
genus  animal ;  horse  will,  therefore,  be  the  major  extreme,  though 
mxin  be  no  further  remoyed  than  horse  from  its  proper  genus. 
And  this,  because  that  through  which  the  predicate  [i.e.  the  middle] 
is  predicated  of  this  last,  as  being  irrational,  is  greater ;  for  ra- 
tional is  not  denied  of  horse  qua  horse,  whilst  it  is  affirmed  of 
man  qua  man. 

[S"".]  "  But  if  the  extremes  be  not  homogeneous,  but  under  diffe- 
rent genera^  that  is  to  be  considered  the  major  tenn,  which  of  the 
two  holds  the  nearer  of  its  own  genus.  For  instance:  If  aught  be 
predicated  of  colour  and  m^n^  colour  is  the  major  extreme  ;  for 
colour  stands  closer  to  quality^  than  mxin  to  substance :  as  man 
is  an  individual  [or  most  special]  species,  but  not  colour. 

[4°.]  "Finally,  if  each  be  equally  remote  from  its  proper  genus, 
we  must  consider  the  middle,  and  inquire  of  which  term  it  is  pre- 
dicated through  [that  term]  itself,  and  of  which  through  some- 
thing else ;  and  if  that,  through  which  the  middle  is  predicated 
of  another,  [i.e.  one  extreme],  be  nearer  to  its  proper  genus,  and  if 
through  that  the  middle  be  actually  predicated  of  this  term,  this 
term  is  to  be  deemed  the  magor.  For  example  :  If  the  terms  be 
white  and  mxin,  the  one  being  an  individual  species  in  quality,  the 
other  in  substance ;  and  if  rational  be  affirmatively  predicated  of 
man,  negatively  of  white  ;  the  affirmation  is  made  in  regard 
to  man  as  man,  whereas  the  negation  is  made  of  white,  not  as 
white,  but  as  inanimate.  But  since  inanimate,  through  which 
rational  is  denied  of  white,  is  more  common,  more  universal,  and 
more  proximate  to  substance  inanimate  than  man  to  [substance^ 
animate,  on  that  account,  white  is  the  major  term  in  preference  to 
man."     [So  far  Herminus.] 

"  But  to  reason  thus,  and  to  endeavour  to  demonstrate  a  major 
term  by  nature,  in  the  Second  Figure,  is  a  speculation  which  may 
be  curious,  but  is  not  true.     [I  read  npo^  roJ.] 

[1°].  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  the  given  terms, 
not  in  themselves,  but  in  relation  to  others,  in  which  the  predi- 
cated term  does  not  inhere  ;  the  major  term  will  be  always  found 
in  the  negative  proposition.    For,  in  this  case,  the  major  is  always 
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equal  to  the  middle  term  ;  since  whether  it  be  thus  or  thus  taken 
from  the  commencement,  or  be  so  made  by  him  who  denies  it,  the 
negative  major  will  still  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  middle  term. 
For  the  middle  does  not  inhere,  where  it  is  not  supposed  to  inhere. 
Wherefore,  its  repugnant  opposite  inheres  in  the  subject,  but  the 
repugnant  opposite  of  the  middle  is  equal  to  the  middle.  And 
this,  either  through  the  middle  itself,  or  through  another  notion  of 
wider  extent ;  as  when  rational  is  denied  of  something  through 
inanimate.  For  there  is  here  an  equalisation  through  irrational, 
through  which  rational  is  negatively  predicated  of  horse.  For 
either  the  middle  is  equal  to  this  of  which  it  is  denied,  or  [I  read, 
r)  for  6]  it  is  less ;  as  when,  through  inanimatey  rational  is  de- 
nied of  aught.  For  inanimate  is  equal  to  anim4itey  under  which 
is  ration^,  a  notion  greater  than  that  other  of  which  it  is  affirmed. 
For  since  the  affirmative  predicate  is  greater  than  its  subject,  of 
which  the  middle  is  denied  or  not  affirmed  ;  and  since  the  reason 
why  the  middle  is  denied,  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  middle 
itself,  which  middle,  again,  in  an  affirmative  proposition,  is  greater 
than  its  subject ; — on  these  accounts,  a  negative  proposition  is 
always  greater  than  an  affirmative.  Nevertheless,  Aristotle  him- 
self says  that  a  negation  is  to  be  placed  in  the  minor  [proposi- 
tion] ;  for  the  second  syllogism  in  this  figure  [Camestres]  has  as 
its  minor  premise  an  universal  negative. 

[2**].  "  Further,  why  in  the  case  of  negatives  alone  should  explan- 
ation or  inquiry  be  competent,  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  nega- 
tive predication,  seeing  that  in  the  case  of  affirmatives  the  reason 
is  equally  an  object  of  inquiiy?  For  rational  is  predicated  of 
man,  of  itself,  indeed,  but  not  primarily,  that  is,  not  inasmuch  as 
he  is  m>an,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  rational;  so  that  if  ratioTial 
[be  denied]  of  horse  through  irratiorud,  still  these  are  both 
branches  of  the  same  division.  By  this  method,  assuredly,  no 
major  can  be  ever  found.  Wherefore,  we  ought  not,  in  this  way, 
to  attempt  a  discrimination  of  the  miyor  of  affirmative  syllogisms 
in  the  Second  Figure.  For  in  this  figure  affirmation  and  negation 
are  equally  compatible  with  the  major  term ;  so  that  whatsoever 
term  has  by  the  forementioned  method  been  found  major,  the  same, 
taken  either  as  migor  or  minor,  will  effectuate  a  syllogistic  juga- 
tion ;  which  being  competent,  there  is  no  longer  any  major  [or 
minor]  in  this  figure.    For  the  problem  is  to  find  not  a  mtgor 

VOL.    II.  2  D 
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term  absolutely,  but  one  of  this  figure."  [So  much  touching  Her- 
minua] 

[3*]. "  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  thought  by  some,  is  that  un- 
conditionally to  be  called  the  major  term,  which  stands  predicate 
in  the  conclusion.  For  neither  is  this  manifest ;  if  left  indefinite 
[preindesignate],  the  same  term  will  hold  a  difierent  relation, 
though  a  conversion  of  the  universal  negative ;  so  that  what  is 
now  the  major,  may  be  anon  the  minor ;  we  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to 
constitute  the  same  term  both  major  and  minor.  Naturally  there 
is  in  n^ative  propositions  no  major  notion,  nor,  from  the  conclu- 
sion, ought  we  to  make  out  the  major  at  alL  Nor  is  the  case 
different  when  the  term  is  defined  [predesignate].  For  the  con- 
clusion shows,  as  predicate,  the  term  given  as  major  in  the  pre- 
mises ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as 
major  is  the  cause  why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the 
conclusion. 

"  Nor,  however,  can  it  be  said  that  in  this  figure  there  is  no  major. 
For  this  at  least  is  determinate, — ^that  its  major  must  be  universal; 
and,  if  there  be  [in  it]  any  syllogistic  combination,  that  premise  is 
the  major  which  contains  the  major  term. 

[4']  **  But,  in  the  Second  Figure,  which  of  the  terms  is  to  be 
.deem^  themajor  ?  That  is  to  be  deemed  the  major,  and  to  be 
placed  first,  which  in  the  problem  [question  or  qusesitum]  we  intend 
to  demonstrate,  and  which  we  regard  as  predicate.  For  every  one 
who  reasons,  first  of  all  determines  with  himself,  what  it  is  he 
would  prove ;  and  to  this  end  he  applies  his  stock  of  suitable  pro- 
positions ;  for  no  one  stumbles  by  chance  on  a  conclusion.  The 
notion,  therefore,  proposed  as  predicate  in  the  problem  to  be 
proved,  is  to  be  constituted  the  major  term ;  for  although  the  pro- 
position be  converted,  and  the  notion  thereby  become  the  subject, 
still  in  what  we  proposed  to  prove,  it  [actually]  was,  and,  there- 
fore, [virtually]  remains,  the  predicate.  Hence,  even  if  there  be 
drawn  another  conclusion,  we  convert  it ;  so  that,  to  us  who  prove 
and  syllogise  and  order  terms,  that  always  stands  as  the  major. 
For  major  and  minor  are  not,  in  negative  syllogisms,  regulated  by 
their  own  nature,  but  by  the  intention  [of  the  reasoner]  to  con- 
cluda  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  what  is  the  predicate  in  the  pro- 
blem, is  also  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion.*' 
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Alexander  on  Prior  Analytics,  L.  i  c.  vi.,  f  30  a.  e<L  A14 
(Third  Figure.)  .  .  .  This  is  the  Third  Figure,  and  holds  the 
last  place  because  nothing  universal  is  inferred  in  it,  and  because 
sophistical  syllogisms  chiefly  affect  this  figure  with  their  indefinite 
and  particular  conclusions.  But  the  sophistical  are  the  last  of  all 
syllogisms.  .  .  .  Add  to  this,  that  while  both  the  Second  and 
Third  Figures  take  their  origin  from  the  First  of  the  two,  the 
third  is  engendered  of  the  inferior  premisa  For  the  minor,  qua 
minor,  is  the  inferior  premise,  and  holds  reasonably  a  secondary 
place,  [the  conversion  of  the  minor  proposition  of  the  first  figure 
giving  the  third  figure]. 

F.  30  b.  (Darapti.)  "  The  first  syzygy  in  this  figure  is  of  two 
universal  affirmatives  [Darapti.]  But  it  may  be  asked — ^Why, 
whilst  in  the  second  figure  there  are  two  syllogistic  conjugations, 
having  one  of  the  premises  an  universal  affirmative,  the  other  an 
universal  negative,  (fix)m  having,  now  their  major,  now  their 
minor,  as  an  universal  negative  proposition  converted) ; — ^why,  in 
the  third  figure,  there  is  not,  in  like  manner,  two  syllogistic  com- 
binations of  two  universal  affirmatives,  since  of  these,  either  the 
major  or  the  minor  proposition  is  convertible?  Is  it  that  in  the 
second  figure,  from  the  propositions  being  of  diverse  form  [quality], 
the  commutation  of  a  universal  negative  into  something  else  hj 
conversion  is  necessary,  this  being  now  the  major,  now  the  minor, 
and  it  not  being  in  our  power  to  convert  which  we  will  ?  In  the 
third  figure,  on  the  other  hand,  there  being  two  universal  affirma- 
tives, the  position  [relation]  of  the  propositions,  (for  they  are  simi- 
lar in  character  and  position),  is  not  the  cause  of  one  being  now 
converted,  now  another ;  the  cause  lying  in  us,  not  in  the  jugation. 
Wherefore,  the  one  or  other  being  similarly  convertible,  inasmuch 
as  the  position  [relation]  of  the  two  propositions  is  the  same  ;  the 
one  which  affords  the  more  important  probation  is  selected,  and 
hereby  is  determined  the  syllogistic  jugation.  Moi'eover,  the  dif- 
ferences of  syllogism  [moods]  in  each  figure  are  effected  by  the 
differences  among  their  jugations,  not  by  those  among  their  proba- 
tions. Thus  that  the  combination  of  propositions  is  syllogistic  [or 
valid],  is  proved  by  conversion  and  rediictio  ad  impossibile,  also  by 
exposition.  But  from  this  circumstance  there  does  not  emerge  a 
plurality  of  syllogisms  [moods].  For  the  different  probations  [are 
not  valid  from  such  plurality,  but]  from  the  unity  of  the  jugation 
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from  which  they  are  inferred,  so  that  one  jugation  of  two  universal 
affirmatives  may  constitute,  in  the  third  figure,  a  single  syllogism 
[mood],  howbeit  the  probations  are  different;  inasmuch  as  now 
the  one,  now  the  other,  of  the  propositions  can  be  converted." 

IV.— Philoponus. 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Ammonius)  on  Aristotle,  An,  Pr.,  L  4, 
§  i  £  17  a.  ed.  Trincavelli,  1536. 

^'  The  Predicate  is  always  better  than  the  Subject,  because  the 
predicate  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  extensive  (eirl  trkdov)  than  the 
subject,  and  because  the  subject  is  analogous  to  the  matter,  the 
predicate  to  the  form  ;  for  the  matter  is  the  subject  of  the  forms. 
But  when  the  middle  term  is  predicated  of  the  two  extremes,  or  is 
the  subject  of  both ;  in  this  case,  it  is  not  properly  intermediate. 
But,  howbeit,  though  in  position  external  to  the  middle,  it  is  still 
preferable  to  be  the  predicate  than  to  be  the  subject  On  this 
ground,  that  is  called  the  first  figure,  the  middle  term  of  which 
preserves  its  legitimate  order,  being  subject  of  the  one  extreme, 
and  predicate  of  the  other.  The  second  figure  is  that  in  which  the 
middle  is  predicated  of  both  extremes,  and  in  which  it  occupies 
the  better  position  of  those  remaining.  Finally,  the  third  figure 
is  that  in  which  the  middle  term  is  subjected  to  the  two  extremes ; 
here  obtaining  only  the  lowest  position.  Wherefore,  in  the  first 
figure  the  middle  term  is  delineated  on  a  level  with  the  extremes ; 
whereas  in  the  second  it  is  placed  above,  and  in  the  third  below, 
them.''« 

Philoponus  (or  rather  Ammonius)  on  Aristotle,  An,  Pr.,  f  17 
a,  ed.  Trincavelli,  1 636. 

a  Ammonius,  or  Philoponus,  here  ma-  than  Ammonius  does  not  appear;  for 
nifestly  refers  to  the  diagrams  represent-  they  are  probably  not  the  constructions 
ing  the  three  figures,  and  accommodated  referred  to  by  Aristotle ;  and  none  are 
to  Aristotle's  three  sets  of  letters,  noting  given  by  the  Aphrodiaian  in  his  original 
thethreetermsineachof  these;  thus: —  text,  though  liberally  supplied  by  his 
a  fi  7       fi       tr  p     Latin  translator.    The  diagrams  of  Am- 

monius were  long  generally  employed. 
By  Neomagus  1 588  {In  Trapezuntii  Dia- 
lect,, f.  35),  they  are  most  erroneously 
y  t       f  referred   to  Faber  Stapulensis.      [See 

Whether  these  diagrams  ascend  higher    further,  DiacumonB,  p.  670. — Eo.] 
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Syllogistic  Figures  in  general. — "We  must  premise  what 
is  the  Major  Proposition  of  the  Syllogism,  and  what  the  Minor. 
But  to  imderstand  this,  we  must  previously  be  aware  what  are 
the  Major  and  Minor  Terms.  And  it  is  possible  to  define 
these,  both,  in  common,  as  applicable  to  all  the  three  figures 
and^  in  special,  with  reference  to  the  first  alone.  In  the  latter 
relation,  that  is,  regarding  specially  the  first  figure,  the  Major 
term  is  that  which  constitutes  the  Predica;te,  the  Minor  that 
which  constitutes  the  Subject,  of  the  Middle,  so  far  as  limited 
to  the  first  figure.  But  since  in  neither  of  the  other  figures  do 
the  extremes  reciprocally  stand  in  any  definite  (?)  relation  to  the 
middle  term ;  it  is  manifest  that  this  determination  is  inapplicable 
to  them.  We  must,  therefore,  employ  a  rule  common  to  all  the 
three  figures ;  to  wit,  that  the  major  term  is  ihat  predicated,  the 
minor  that  subjected,  in  the  conclusion.  Thus,  the  Major  Proposi- 
tion is  the  one  containing  the  Major  Term;  the  Minor  Propo^ 
sition  the  one  containing  the  Minor  Term.  Examples :  Of  the 
First  Figure, — Man  [w]  animai;  anim^ai,  substa/nce  ;  therefore^ 
man,  substance Of  the  Second, — Animal  [is  predi- 
cated] of  all  man;  anim^il  of  no  stone ;  m>an,  therefore,  of  no 
stone.  ...  Of  the  Third, — Som£  stone  is  white ;  aU  stone 
is  inanimate ;  cansequenAy,  some  white  is  inanimate.'*    .    .     . 

First  Figure.— F.  19  b.  59 ;  Aristotle,  I.  c.  §  3.  "'But  I  call 
that  the  middle  term  which  itself  is  in  another,  and  another  in  it ; 
and  which  in  position  lies  intermediate.' 

"  This  definition  of  the  middle  term  is  not  common  to  the  three 
figures,  but  limited  to  the  middle  of  the  first  figure  only.  For, 
&C.  .  .  .  .  But,  if  there  be  a  certain  difference  in  species 
between  the  middle  terms  of  the  three  figures,  they  have  likewise 
something  in  common ;  to  wit,  that  the  middle  term  is  found 
twice  in  the  premises,  throughout  the  three  figures ;  which  also  in 
position  is  middle.  For  Aristotle  wishes  in  the  Diagraph  (ii/  airrg 
rg  Karaypcufyg)  to  preserve  the  order  of  intermediacy,  so  that, 
placing  the  three  terms  in  a  straight  line,  we  assign  the  middle 
place  to  the  middle  term.  [?] 

Aristotle,  {.  c.  §  4.  " '  But  [I  call]  the  extremes  both  that  which 
is  in  another,  and  that  in  which  another  is.  For  if  A  be  predi- 
cated of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should  also  be 
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predicated  of  all  C.  We  have  previously  said  what  we  mean  by 
the  expression  [predicated]  of  all!  " 

''  It  may  seem  perhaps  that  this  is  a  [perfect]  definition  of  the 
extremes  and  of  the  middle  term.  But  it  is  not ;  for  it  behoves 
us  to  sub-understand,  in  addition,  the  word  ordy;  and  thus  tJie 
definition  will  rightly  run, — ^But  [I  call]  the  extremes,  both  that 
which  is  in  another  [minor],  and  that  in  which  another  is  [miyor] 
For  if  A  be  predicated  by  aU  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  it  is  necessary 
that  A  be  predicated  of  all  C. 

"  This  the  first  syllogistic  mood  is  of  two  afiirmative  univeisals, 
collecting  an  affirmative  conclusion.  For  if  B  inhere  in  all  C,  C  is, 
consequently,  a  part  of  B.  But  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  A  therefore, 
also,  inheres  in  all  C,  0  being  a  part  of  B.  The  reasoning  will  be 
plainer  in  material  examples — ^as  substance  [is  predicated]  of  all 
animal ;  animal  of  all  man  ;  and  there  is  inferred  substance  of  all 
mun  ;  and  conversely,  all  man  [is]  animal ;  aU  animal  substance  ; 
therefore,  all  man  substance, 

"  But  it  is  manifest  how,  in  this  figure,  the  terms  of  the  first  mood 
[Barbara]  ought  to  be  taken.  The  first  is  the  most  general,  and  the 
second  the  subaltern,  genus ;  whilst  the  third  is  a  species  more  spe- 
cial than  the  middle.  The  conclusion  ought  always  to  be  drawn. 
Thus,  if,  proceeding  synthetically,  we  commence  by  the  m%jor  term 
[and  proposition],  substance  begins ;  wherefore  it  also  leads  the 
way  in  the  conclusion.  [There  is  predicated]  svbstan,ce  of  all 
animal  (here  substance  commences) ;  anirrial  of  all  man  ;  whilst 
the  conclusion  again  commences  with  substance^-^substance  of  all 
man.  But  if  we  start  from  the  minor  tenn  [and  proposition],  as 
from  man,  with  this  also  the  conclusion  will  commence :  all  man 
[is]  animal;  all  animal  substance;  aU  man  substance. 

"  Aristotle  takes  the  terms  A,  B,  0 ;  and,  from  the  relation  of  the 
letters,  he  manifests  to  us  the  order  of  the  first  figure.  The  m^jor 
term  he  calls  A,  because  A  stands  first  in  order ;  the  minor  term, 
C ;  and  the  middle  term  B,  as  B^  in  its  order,  follows  A,  and  pre- 
cedes 0. 

''  It  is  plain  that  the  terms  may  possibly  be  coadequate  [and 
therefore  reciprocating]  ;  as  receptive  of  science — risible — man; 
for  all  man  is  risible  ;  all  risible  is  receptive  of  science  ;  therefore^ 
all  man  is  receptive  of  science.^* 
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F.  23  b,  Aristotle  ch.  6,  §  2,  Second  Figure.  "  '  The  major  ex- 
treme is  that  which  lies  nearer  to  the  middle ;  the  minor,  that 
which  lies  farther  from  the  middla' 

''  In  place  of  more  akin  and  more  proximate  to  the  middle ;  not 
in  position,  but  in  dignity.  For  since,  of  the  terms,  the  middle  is 
twice  predicated,  while,  in  the  conclusion,  the  major  is  once  pre- 
dicated, but  the  minor  not  even  once  predicated;  [consequent- 
ly], that  which  is  once  predicated  will  be  the  more  proximate  to 
that  which  is  twice  predicated,  that  is,  to  the  middle,  than  that 
which  is  not  even  once  predicated.  Wherefore,  we  shall  hear  him 
[Aristotle],  in  the  Third  Figure,  calling  the  minor  the  term  more 
proximate  to  the  middle  on  account  of  their  affinity,  for  they  are 
both  subjects,  while  he  calls  the  major  term  the  more  remote. 
Perhaps,  also,  he  wishes  that  in  the  diagraph  (t^  icaraypa^), 
the  m^jor  term  should  be  placed  closer  to  the  middle,  and  the 
minor  farther  off.  But  the  major  extreme  in  this  figure,  the  two 
premises  being  universal,  exists  not  by  nature  but  by  position,  for  the 
first  of  the  extremes  which  you  meet  with  as  a  subject  in  the  second 
figure, — this  is  the  minor  extreme,  the  other  is  the  major.  So  in 
the  example — All  man  an  animal ;  no  plant  animal ;  there/ore,  no 
man  pkmt  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  commencement  from 
plant,  this  becomes  the  minor  term,  and  mun  the  m^jor ;  as  no 
plant  animal ;  ail  man  animal ;  no  plant,  there/ore,  m,an.  Con- 
sequently, the  major  and  minor  terms  exist  in  these  examples^  only 
by  position,  not  by  nature.  If,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  proposi- 
tions be  particular,  the  major  and  the  minor  terms  are  then  determin- 
ed ;  for  we  hold  that  in  this  figure  the  universal  is  the  mtyor.'' 

Aristodcw — §  3.  "  'The  middle  is  placed  external  to,  [not  between], 
the  extremes,  and  first  in  position.' 

"  The  middle  term  passes  out  of  what  is  properly  the  middle 
position ;  it  is  also  placed  out  of  or  external  to  the  extremes ;  but 
either  above  these  or  below.  But  if  it  be  placed  above,  so  as  to  be 
predicated  of  both,  it  is  called  first  in  position ;  if  below,  so  as  to 
be  subjected,  it  is  called  second.  Wherefore,  here,  as  predicate 
of  both  premises,  he  styles  the  middle  term  the  first ;  for  if  it 
be  placed  above,  it  is  first  in  position,  and,  in  being  apart  from  the 
extremes,  it  is  placed  without  them."' 

Aristotle,  ch.  6,  §  2.    Third  Figure,  £  27,  b.     " '  The  major  ex- 
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treme  is  that  more  remote  from,  the  minor  is  that  more  proximate 
to,  the  middle.* 

"  The  major  term  in  this  figure  is  twice  predicated  of  the  middle, 
and  in  the  conclusion ;  but  the  minor  once  only,  and  that  of  the 
middle,  for  it  is  subjected  to  the  major  in  the  conclusion ;  the 
middle  is  alone  subjected,  never  predicated.  When  he,  therefore, 
says  that  the  major  term  is  more  remote  from  the  middle,  he  means 
the  term  always  predicate  is  in  affinity  more  remote  from  that 
which  is  never  predicate,  but  always  subject.  And  that  which  is 
never  subject  is  the  major  and  more  proximate  term ;  that  again, 
which  is  now  subject,  now  predicate,  is  the  minor/' 

V. — Mabtiakus  Capblla« 

Martianus  Capella,  De  Septem  ArtHbus  LibercUibus,  L.  iv.  De 
DicUectica,  in  capite.  Quid  sit  Predicativus  SyUogismus,  p.  127, 
ed  Grotii ;  p.  83,  ed  Basil.  1532. 

"  Hujus  generis  tres  formed  [figurse]  sunt 

''  Prima  est,  in  quadeclarativa  [prsedicatum]  particula  superioris 
sumpti,  sequentis  efficitur  subjectiva  [subjectum]  ;  aut  subjectiva 
superioris,  declarativa  sequentis.  Declarativa  superioris  fit  subjec- 
tiva sequentis,  ut  Omnia  voluptas  bonum  est ;  omne  bonum  iUUe 
est;  07nnis  igitur  voluptas  utilis  est,  Subjectiva  superioris  fit  de- 
clarativa sequentis,  si  hoc  modo  velis  convertere :  OmTie  bonum 
utile  est;  omnis  voluptas  bonum  est;  omnis  igitur  voluptas  utilis 
est" 

In  First  Form  or  Figure,  notices  the  four  direct  and  five  indirect 
moods, — reflexion :  and  in  the  second  and  third,  the  usual  number 
of  moods.^ 

In  Second  Figure — ''Hie  reflexione  si  utaris,  alius  modus  non 
efficitur,  quoniam  de  utrisque  subjectivis  fit  illatio."  He  seems 
to  hold  that  two  direct  conclusions  are  competent  in  Second  and 
Third  Figures. 

In  Second  Figure,  he  enounces  generally  (four  times)  as  thus : — 

a  Flourished  a.o.  457*  Paasow  ;  474,  See  IHaUet,,  Operoy  pp.  588, 55<S,  Grenev. 

Tennemann.  1<S50,  and  above,  p.  404.  (fl.  520).     Cf. 

fi  CSaMiodorufl,  in  First  Figure,  giyes  Apuleius,  Dt  Syllogirmo  Categorico,  Op., 

both  forms,  ''velBic;"  in  Second  and  p.  85.  Elmen.  (^.a  160.)    iBidorufl,    of 

Third,  though  he  gives  alao  an  "  vel  sic,"  Seville,  (Oothofr,  A  uct,,  p.  878)  (a.c.  600 ; 

they  are  examplea,  both  in  converse,  of  died  686.) 
CapeUa's  general  mode  of  enunciation. 
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''  Ow,nejustum  honestwm;  nullum  twrpe  honeatmn;  nvUv/nt  tgitur 
justuTTi  tu/rpe  ;  but  sometimes  (once)  thus, — "NvMumi  iffitwr  turpe 
justum!* 

In  Third  Form  or  Figure  generally  (six  times)  thus  as — "  Omne 
jvMum  konestum  ;  omne  justvmi  bonum  ;  quoddaw,  tgitur  hon- 
estv/m  bonum;**  but  sometimes  (once)  as, — ^'Qvoddam  igitur 
bonv/m  honestiMn" 

VI. — IsiDOBua 

Isidorus,  Originvmi,  L.  L  c.  28.  De  Syllogismis  Diaiecticis. 
Opera,  p.  20  (1617) ;  in  Ooihofred,  Auctores,  p.  878. 

'' Formulae  Categoricorum,  id  est,  Prsedicativorum  Syllogis- 
morum  sunt  tres.    Primse  formulae  modi  sunt  novem. 

''  Primus  modus  est  qui  conducit,  id  est,  qui  coUigit  ex  uni- 
irersalibus  dedicativis  dedicativum  universale  directim:  ut, 
Omne  justwm  honestum;  omne  honestum  bonum;  ergo  omne 
justwm  bonv/m!*  All  in  first  figure,  with  minor  first ;  in  second 
and  third  figures,  varies ;  uses  per  reflexionem  et  reflexim  in- 
differently ;  and  through  all  moods  of  idl  figures  follows  Apuleius. 
''Has  formulas  Categoricorum  Syllogismorum  qui  plene  nosse 
desiderat,  librum  legat  qui  inscribitur  Periherm^enias  Apuieii,  et 
quae  subtilius  sunt  tractata  cognoscet  " 

Vn. —  AVEEBOES. 

Averroes,  In  Anal.  Prior,,  L.  i.,  c.  v.,  on  First  Figure :  "If, 
therefore,  the  middle  term  be  so  ordered  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, that  it  be  predicated  of  the  minor  and  subjected  to  the 
migor,  (as,  if  we  say  aUC  is  B  and  aU  Bis  A);  it  is  plain  that 
this  order  of  syllogism  is  natural  to  us ;  and  it  is  called  by  Aris- 
totle the  first  figure."   And  thus  are  stated  all  the  examples  in  detaiL 

C.  vi  Figure  Second. — "  And  the  proposition  whose  subject  is 
the  subject  of  the  qusositum  is  the  minor  proposition,  but  that 
whose  subject  is  the  predicate  of  the  quassitum  is  the  major.  Let 
us  then  place  first  in  order  of  enunciation  the  minor  extreme ;  let 
the  middle  term  then  follow,  and  the  major  come  last,  to  the  end 
that  thus  the  major  may  be  distinguished  fix)m  the  minor ;  for  in 
this  figure  the  terms  are  not  distinguished,  unless  by  relation  to 
the  qusesitum."    So  all  the  examples. 

C.  vii  Third  Figure. — "  That  proposition  in  which  lies  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  qusesitam  is  called  the  minor  proposition,  since  the 
subject  itself  is  called  the  minor  term;  that  proposition  which 
contains  the  predicate  of  the  qusesitum  is  named  the  major.  In 
the  example,  let  the  minor  term  be  0,  the  middle  B,  and  the  nuyor 
A,  and  their  order  be  that  we  first  enounce  the  middle,  then  the 
minor,  and  last  of  all  the  major.''    And  so  the  examples. 

VIIL— Melanohthon. 

Melanchthon,  ErotemAita  DialecticoB,  L.  iii.,  p.  175. 

'*  Demonstration  why  there  are  necessarily  three  [and  only  three] 
Figures. 

*'  Eveiy  argumentation  which  admits  the  syllogistic  form,  (for  of 
such  form  Induction  and  Example  are  not  recipient,  [?])  proceeds 
either  [1""],  From  genus  to  species  universally  with  an  universal 
conclusion,  or  \2°],  From  species  to  genus  with  a  particular  conclu- 
sion, or  [3*],  A  distraction  of  two  species  takes  place,  or  [4*],  There 
is  a  concatenation  of  a  plurality  of  causes  and  effects.  Nor  are 
there  more  modes  of  argumentation,  if  we  judge  with  skill 

''  The  process  from  genus  to  species  engenders  the  First  Figure. 
And  the  consequence  is  valid  from  the  genus  mth  a  universal  sign 
both  affirmatively  and  negatively  to  the  q>ecies, — ^this  is  naturally 
manifest  The  process  from  species  to  genus  with  a  particular 
oondudon  engenders  the  Third  Figure.  And  it  is  evident  that, 
the  species  posited,  the  genus  is  posited. 

*'  The  distraction  of  species  engenders  the  Second  Figure.  And 
the  reason  of  the  consequence  is  clear,  because  disparate  species  are 
necessarily  sundered.  These  may  be  judged  of  by  common  sense, 
without  any  lengthened  teaching.  Both  are  manifest^ — ^that  the 
figures  are  rightly  distributed,  and  that  the  consequences  are  in- 
dubitably valid."' 

IX. — Arnauld. 

Amauld,  L'ArtdePenser,  {Port  Royal  Logic),  P.  iii.,  ch.  11,  p. 
236. — General  principle  of  syllogisms : — "  That  one  of  the  pre- 
mises should  contain  the  conclusion,  and  the  other  show  that  it 
does  so  contain  it  J* — [So  Purchot,  InstitPhU,,  Vol  I.  P.  iii.,  ch.  1.] 

CL  v.,  p.  215.—"  Foundation  of  First  Figitte. 

"  Principle  of  affirmative  moods : — That  what  agrees  with  a 
notion  taken  wniversailf/i  agrees  also  with  all  of  which  this  notion 
is  affirmed  ;  in  other  words,  with  all  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
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notion,  or  is  comprised  within  its  sphere"  [Or,  more  shortly, 
(says  Purchot,  c.  vL),  Whatever  is  predicated  of  the  sttperior,  is 
predicated  of  the  inferior.] 

"  Frinciple  of  the  negative  moods  : — What  is  denied  of  a  notion 
taken  universally ,  is  denied  of  all  whereof  this  notion  is  ajfflrmed.*' 
[Purchot — What  is  repugnant  to  the  superior,  is  repugna/nt  also 
to  the  inferior,  ch.  vi.,  p.  217.] 

"  Foundation  of  the  Second  Figure.*  Principle  of  the  syllogisms 
in  Cesare  and  Festino : — That  what  is  denied  of  a  universal 
notion,  is  denied  also  of  whatever  this  notion  is  affirmed,  that  is 
to  say,  of  all  its  subjects. 

*'  Principle  of  the  syllogisms  of  Camestres,  Baroco  : — AU  that  is 
contained  under  the  extension  of  a  universal  notion,  agrees  with 
none  of  the  subjects  whereof  that  notion  has  been  denied,  seeing 
that  the  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is  taken  in  its  whole 
extension," 

Ch.  vii.  p.  220.    "  Foundation  of  the  Thiid  Figure. 

''  Principle  of  the  affirmative  moods : — When  two  terms  m>ay  be 
affirmed  of  the  same  thing,  they  may  also  be  affirmed  of  ea^ch 
other,  taken  particularly.     [So  Purchot  nearly.] 

"Principle  of  the  negative  moods: — When  of  two  terms j  the 
one  may  be  denied,  and  the  other  affirmed,  of  the  same  thing,  they 
may  be  particularly  denied  of  each  other.  ^'     [So  Purchot  nearly.] 

No  foundation  or  principle  given  for  the  Fourth  Figure. 

X. — Gbosseb. 

Samuelis  Grosseri,  Pharos  InteUectus,  1697,  P.  iii,  S.  1,  Mem. 
3,  c.  2  (probably  from  Weiss,  see  Pref.)  "  The  foundation  of  the 
first  figure  is  the  Dictum  De  Omni  et  Nullo ;  for  whatever  is  uni- 
versally affirmed  or  denied  of  a  universal  subject,  that  is  also 
affirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  contained  imder  that  subject 

''  The  foundation  of  the  second  figure  is  Contrariety ;  for  the 
predicates  of  contrary  things  are  oontraiy. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  third  figure  is  the  agreement  of  the  ex- 
tremes in  any  third ;  for  what  agrees  with  any  third  agrees  with 
each  other,  and  may  be  joined  or  separated  in  the  same  proposition, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  in  agreement  or  confliction  in  relation  to  any 
third  thing.'' 

m  Purchot  Bays  this  Figure  rests  upon  same,  hut  tometkmg  agrees  with  the  one, 
a  single  principle — T^wo  things  are  not  the    uhiek  is  repugnant  to  tke  other. 
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Illustrates  the  three  figures  by  three  triangles,  p.  132.  In 
the  first  we  ascend  to  the  apex  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the 
other ;  in  the  second  we  ascend  at  both  sides ;  in  the  third  we 
descend  on  both  sides. 

XI. — Lambekt. 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon,  Vol  I.,  §  225. — See  Melanchthon, 

(above  p.  426). 

Belation  of  Figures.  "  We  further  remark  that  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  Syllogisms  and  their  Figures  wajs,  in  his  arrangement  of 
their  propositions,  determined  by  some  arbitrary  circumstance;  his 
views  and  selections  at  least  were  not  founded  on  aught  natural  and 
necessary  (§  196).  He  places,  to  wit,  that  premise  after  the  other, 
which  contains  among  its  terms  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  pro- 
bably in  order  to  introduce  into  all  the  figures  a  common  law.  To 
that  law,  however,  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  either  in  speech  or  in 
writing.  The  mathematician,  who  perhaps  draws  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  formal  syllogisms  with  the  fewest  paralogisms,  commences 
to  take  the  first  figure,  for  example,  not  with  the  major  but  with 
the  minor  proposition,  because  not  only  in  this  figure  is  such  pre- 
mise always  the  more  obtrusive,  but  also  because  its  subject  is  the 
proper  matter  of  discourse.  Frequently  the  premise  is  only  quoted, 
or  it  is  absolutely  omitted  whensoever  it  is  of  itself  obvious  to  the 
reader,  or  is  easily  discoverable  from  the  minor  and  conclusion. 
The  conclusion  inferred  is  then,  in  like  manner,  constituted  into  the 
minor  proposition  of  a  new  syllogism,  wherewith  a  new  major  is 
connected  This  natural  arrangement  of  the  syllogisms  of  the  first 
figure,  rests,  consequently,  altogether  on  the  principle, — That  we  can 
assert  of  ike  subject  of  an  ajfflrmative  proposition,  whcUever  we 
may  know  of  its  predicate  ;  or  what  may  he  said  of  the  attribute 
of  a  thing  is  valid  of  the  thing  itself  And  this  is  what  the  syl- 
logisms of  the  first  Figure  have  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  also 
so  expressed  ; — What  is  true  of  the  genus  is  true  also  ofea^ch  of 
its  species, 

§  226.  "  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  and  third  Figures  there 
is  no  talk  of  species  and  genera.  The  second  Figure  denies  the 
subjects  of  each  other,  because  they  are  diverse  in  their  attributes; 
and  every  difierence  of  attribute  is  here  eflFectual.  We,  conse- 
quently, use  this  figure  principally  in  the  case  where  two  things 
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ought  not  to  be  intercommuted  or  confounded.  This  becomes 
necessarily  impossible,  so  soon  as  we  discover  in  the  thing  A  some- 
thing which  does  not  exist  in  the  thing  B.  We  may,  consequently, 
say  that  syllogisms  of  the  second  figure  lead  us  to  distinguish 
things,  and  prevent  us  &om  confounding  notions.  And  it  will  be 
also  found,  that,  in  these  cases,  we  always  use  them. 

§  227.  *'  The  third  Figure  affords  Examples  and  Exceptions ;  and, 
in  this  Figure,  we  adduce  all  exempla  in  contrariwm.  The  two 
formula  are  as  follows  : — 

*'  1.  There  are  B  which  are  0  ;  for  M  jls  B  a/nd  C. 

"  2.  There  are  B  which  are  not  0  /  for  M  is  B  am,d  not  C. 

^'  In  this  manner  we  draw  syllogisms  of  the  Third  Figure,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  form  of  copulative  propositions  (§  135) ;  because 
we  are  not  wont  twice  to  repeat  the  subject,  or  to  make  thereof 
two  propositions.  Sometimes  one  proposition  is  wholly  omitted, 
when,  to  wit,  it  is  self-manifest. 

"In  the  Fourth  Figure,  as  in  the  First,  species  and  genera  appear 
only  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  moods,  Baralip,  DibatiSy 
Fesapo,  Fresison,  the  inference  is  from  the  species  to  the  genus ; 
whereas  in  Calentes  there  is  denied  of  the  species  what  was  denied 
of  the  genus.  For  where  the  genus  is  not,  neither  are  there  any 
of  its  species.  This  last  mood  we,  therefore,  use  when  we  conclude 
negatively  a  minori  ad  majus,  seeing  that  the  genus  precedes,  and 
is  more  frequently  presented  than,  any  of  its  species. 

§  229.  *'  The  syllogisms  of  the  four  Figures  are  thus  distinguished 
in  relation  to  their  employment,  in  the  following  respects : — 

"  1.  The  First  Figure  ascribes  to  the  thing  what  we  know  of  its 
attribute.     It  concludes  from  the  genus  to  the  species. 

''  2.  The  Second  Figure  leads  to  the  discrimination  of  things,  and 
relieves  perplexity  in  our  notions. 

''3.  The  Third  Figure  affords  examples  and  exceptions  in  pro- 
positions which  appear  general. 

"  4.  The  Fourth  Figure  finds  species  in  a  genus  in  Baralip  and 
Dihatia ;  it  shows  that  the  species  does  not  exhaust  the  genus  in 
Fesapo,  Fresison ;  and  it  denies  the  spedes  of  what  was  denied 
of  the  genus  in  Calentes, 

§  230.  ''  This  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  Four  Figures 
is,  absolutely  speaking,  only  manifested  when  we  employ  them 
after  natural  fashion,  and  without  any  thought  of  a  selection.    For, 
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as  the  syllogisms  of  every  fignre  admit  of  being  transmuted  into 
those  of  the  first,  and  partly  also  into  those  of  any  other,  if  we  rightly 
convert,  or  interchange,  or  turn  into  propositions  of  equal  value, 
their  premises ;  consequently,  in  this  point  of  view,  no  difference 
subsists  between  them ;  but  whether  we  in  every  case  should  perform 
such  commutations,  in  order  to  bring  a  syllogism  under  a  favourite 
figure,  or  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  correctness, — this  is  a  wholly 
different  question.  The  latter  is  manifestly  futila  For,  in  the 
commutation,  we  must  always  undertake  a  conversion  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  a  converted  proposition  is  assuredly  not  always  of 
equal  evidence  with  that  which  we  had  to  convert,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to  it ;  for  example,  the 
proposition,  Some  stones  attract  iron,  every  one  will  admit,  be- 
cause Ths  magnet  is  a  stone,  and  attracts  iron.  This  syllogism  is 
in  the  Third  Figure.  In  the  first,  by  conversion  of  one  of  its  pre- 
mises, it  would  run  thus  : — 

Major, — A II  magnets  attract  iron  ; 
Minor, — Some  stones  are  magnets  ; 
Conclusion,— >Soin€  ^ones  attract  iron. 

Here  we  are  unaccustomed  to  the  minor  proposition,  while  it  ap- 
pears as  if  we  must  pass  all  stones  under  review,  in  order  to  pick 
out  magnets  from  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
magnet  is  a  stone,  is  a  proposition  which  far  more  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  and  demands  no  consideration.  In  like  manner,  A 
circle  is  not  square;  for  the  circle  is  round, — the  square  not  This 
proof  [in  the  third  figure]  is  as  follows,  when  cast  in  the  first : — 

What  is  not  round  is  no  circle  ; 
A  square  is  not  round; 
Consequently,  &c 

Here  the  major  proposition  is  converted  by  means  of  terminus  infr- 
7dtus,  and  its  truth  is  manifested  to  us  only  through  the  conscious- 
ness that  aU  circles  are  rov/nd.  For,  independently  of  this  pro- 
position, should  we  not  hesitate, — there  being  innumerable  things 
which  are  not  round, — ^whether  the  circle  were  one  of  those  which 
belonged  to  this  category  ?  We  think  not ;  because  we  are  aware. 
§  231.  ''  It  is  thus  apparent  that  we  use  every  syllogistic  figure 
there,  where  the  propositions,  as  each  figure  requires  them,  are 
more  familiar  and  more  current    The  difference  of  figures  rests, 
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therefore,  not  only  on  their  form,  but  extends  itself,  by  relation  to 
their  employment^  also  to  things  themselves,  so  that  we  use  each 
%ure  where  its  use  is  more  natural :  The  first  for  finding  out  or 
proving  the  AUributea  of  a  thing  ;  the  second  for  finding  out  or 
pi\mng  the  Difference  of  things  ;  the  third  for  finding  ovi  and 
proving  Examples  and  Exceptions  ;  the  fourth  for  finding  out 
and  excluding  the  Species  of  a  Oenus. 

§  232.  ''  Further,  whether  the  three  last  figures  are  less  evident 
than  the  first,  is  a  question  which  has  been  denied  [affirmed  (?)]  on 
this  account,  that  the  first  figure  only  rests  immediately  on  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  [§  220],  whilst  the  others  have  hitherto, 
by  a  circuit,  been  educed  therefrom.  We  have  already  remarked 
[§  211],  that  this  circuit,  through  our  mode  of  notation,  is  wholly 
superseded.  We  need,  therefore,  only  translate  its  principle  into 
the  vernacular,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nvllo 
is  on  that  account  applicable  to  the  first  figure,  because  its  truth 
is  based  on  the  nature  of  the  proposition.  From  this  principle, 
therefore,  the  first  figure  and  its  moods  admit  of  an  immediate  de- 
duction ;  it  is  thus  only  a  question  whether  the  other  figures  are 
incapable  [capable  (?)]  of  such  immediate  deduction,  or  whether  it 
is  necessary  previously  to  derive  them  through  the  first  figure  ? 
Our  mode  of  notation  shows  that  the  latter  is  an  [unnecessary]  cir- 
cuit, because  every  variety  of  syllogism  admits  for  itself  a  various 
notation,  and  because,  in  that  case,  the  premises  are  taken  for  what 
they  actually  are.  Consequently,  every  figure,  like  the  first,  has  its 
own  probation, — ^a  probation  drawn  exclusively  from  the  natures  of 
the  propositions.  The  whole  matter  is  reduced  to  this, —  Whether 
a  Tiotion,  wholly  or  in  part,  is,  or,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  not,  under 
a  second  ;  and  whether,  again,  this  second,  wholly  or  in  part,  is, 
or,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  not,  under  a  third  All  else  proceeds  only 
on  the  interchange  of  equivalent  modes  of  expression, — the  figured, 
namely,  and  those  which  are  not  figured.  And  this  interchange 
we  may  style  translating,  since  the  figured  modes  of  expression  may 
be  regarded  as  a  special  language,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  nota- 
tion. We  have  above  (§  220),  after  all  the  syllogistic  modes  were 
discovered  and  denoted,  adduced  the  Dictum  de  Om/ni  et  NuUo^ 
but  only  historically,  since  our  manner  of  determining  the  syllogis- 
tic moods  is  immediately  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  propositions, 
from  which  this  Dictum  is  only  a  consequence.    Moreover,  this 
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oonsequenoe  is  special,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  notions  of  Species 
and  Oenera,  Wherefore,  its  yalidity  only  extends  so  far  as  pro- 
positions can  be  recalled  to  these  notions ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  First  Figure.  In  the  Second,  the  notion  of  Difference  emerges ; 
and  in  the  Third,  the  notion  of  Example.  If  we,  therefore,  would 
have  special  dicta  for  the  several  Figures,  in  that  case  it  would 
follow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become  manifest  that  the  middle 
term  of  a  syllogism,  considered  for  itself,  expresses,  in  the  First 
Figure,  a  principle  [of  Ascription  or  ProcrecUion] ;  in  the  Second, 
Difference;  in  the  Third,  an  Example;  and  in  the  Fourth,  the 
principle  of  Reciprocity. 

1.  For  the  First  Figure.  Dictwm  de  Omni  et  NuUo.  What  is 
true  of  all  A,  is  true  of  every  A. 

2.  For  the  Second  Figure.  Dictwm  de  Diverse.  Things  which 
are  different,  are  not  attributes  of  each  other. 

3.  For  the  Third  Figure.  Dictvm  de  Exemplo.  When  we  find 
things  A  which  are  B,  in  that  case  some  A  are  R 

4.  For  the  Fourth  Figure.  Dicttim  de  Recip'oco.  L  If  no  M 
is  B ;  then  no  B  is  this  or  that  M.  II.  If  C  is  [or  is  not]  this  or 
that  B ;  in  that  case  some  B  are  [or  are  not]  C." 

XII— Platnbe. 

Platner,  Philosophische  Aphorism^n,  3d  ed.,  1793. — ^Part  I.,  § 
644,  conformed  to  his  Lehrbv^chderLogikundMetaphysiky  1795, 
§  227.  "  The  reason  why  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  is  in 
all  possible  syllogisms  this, — ^because  the  subject  stands  in  a  relation 
of  subordination  with,  [is  either  higher  or  lower  than],  a  third 
notion  to  which  the  predicate  belongs.  Consequently,  aU  inference 
proceeds  on  the  following  rule  : — If  the  subject  of  the  [concluding] 
judgment  stand  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  a  third  notion, 
to  which  a  certain  predicate  pertains  ;  in  that  case,  this  predicate 
also  pertains  to  the  same  judgment,  affirmatively  or  negatively.*' 

In  his  note  on  this  Aphorism,  Platner  {Lehrbuch)  admits — ''My 
fundamental  rule  is  only  at  fSetult  in  the  second  Aristotelic  figure, 
which,  however,  is  no  genuine  figure ;  because  here,  in  the  pre- 
mises, the  subject  and  predicate  have  changed  places,'"  &c.  In  the 
2d  edition  of  his  Aphorisms  (1784)  he  had  adopted  the  principle  of 
Identity  with  the  same  third,  as  he  has  it :  ''In  what  extension 
or  proportion  (Maasse)  two  notions  are  like  or  v/nlike  to  a  third, 
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in  the  same  extension  or  proportion  are  they  like  or  unlike  each 
other/'    (§  628.) 

Philosophische  Aphorismen,  Part  I.,  third  edition,  1793, 
§  668,  compared  with  second,  1784,  §  672-676. — "  Nevertheless, 
each  of  these  grammatical  figures  of  syllogism  has  its  peculiar 
adaptation  in  language  for  the  dialectical  application  of  proofs ; 
and  the  assertion  is  without  foundation,  that  the  first  is  the  most 
natural  Its  use  is  only  more  appropriate,  when  we  intend  to  show, 
— that  a  predicate  pertains  [or  does  not  pertain^  to  a  subject  in 
virtue  of  its  class.  More  naturally  than  in  the  first,  do  we  show, 
in  the  second,  the  difference  of  things  apparently  similar  ;  and  in 
the  third,  the  similarity  of  apparently  different  things.  The 
fourth  figure,  [it  is  said  in  the  second  edition],  on  account  of  the 
position  of  its  terms,  is  always  unnatural  in  language.'^ 

Philosophische  Aphorismen,  Part  I.,  last  edition,  1793,  §  561. — 
*'  The  principle  of  the  first  figure  is  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo^ 

§  564. — "  Touching  the  other  figure,  [the  third,  for  in  this  edi- 
tion Platner  abolishes,  in  a  logical  relation,  the  second],  its  q>ecial 
principle  is  the  following  rule : — What  belongs  to  the  svbordinaie^ 
that  J  since  the  subordinate  is  apart  of  the  universal,  belongs  also 
in  part  (particularly)  to  the  universaiy 

In  the  second  edition,  1784,  the  second  figure  is  recognised, 
and,  with  the  third,  obtains  its  special  law. 

§  659. — "  The  principle  of  the  second  figure  is : — If  two  notions, 
wholly  or  in  part,  are  opposite  to  a  third,  so  are  they  also,  wholly 
or  in  part,  opposite  to  each  other" 

§  664.—"  The  principle  of  the  third  figure  is  \—Whal  can  be 
particularly  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subaltern  species^  that  also, 
in  so  far  as  such  suhaltem  species  is  part  of  a  genus,  may  be 
particularly  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  genus" 

Philosophische  Aphorismen.  Part  I.,  §  546.  Note. — "  In 
general,  logicians  treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  necessarily  subordi- 
nated to  the  predicate.  It  may,  however,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
higher  notion,  and  the  predicate  thus  be  subordinated  to  it.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  particular  propositions  where  the  predicate  is  not 
an  attribute  of  the  genus,  but  an  accident  of  the  subject  For 
instance, — Some  creatu/res  are  animals;  here  the  subject  is  the 
higher :  S(mie  men  are  imperfect ;  here  the  higher  is  the  predi- 
cate.   We  must  not,  therefore,  in  our  syllogistic,  thus  enounce  the 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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fundamental  role  of  reasonings, — If  the  stibject  be  evbordincUed  to 
a  third  notion,  but  with  or  in  the  relation  of  subordination  with 
a  third  notion.'* 

XIII— Fries. 

Fries,  System  der  Logik,  §  56. — "  The  species  of  categorical  syl- 
logisms are  determined  by  the  variety  of  relations  in  which  three 
notions  may  stand  to  each  other,  so  that  a  syllogism  may  be  the 
result. 

''  These  relations  may  be  thought  as  three. 

*'  Case  I. — ^Three  notations  are  reciprocally  subordinated  in  grar 
dation,  so  that  the  second  is  subordinated  to  the  first,  but  super- 
ordinated  to  the  third. 

"  Case  II. — Two  notions  are  subordinated  to  a  third. 

"  Case  III. — Two  notions  are  superordinated  to  a  third.* 

"  When,  in  these  cases,  is  a  syllogism  possible? 

§  57. — "  In  all  the  three  cases,  the  syllogisms  are  equally  valid, 
for  they  are  founded  on  the  general  laws  of  the  connection  of 
notions. 

"  They  all  follow,  to  wit,  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  sphere  to 
its  parts,  which  lies  in  the  Dictvan  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  The  prin- 
ciples for  the  three  mentioned  cases  are  thus : — 

"For  the  first, — The  part  (C)  of  the  part  (B)  lies  in  the  whole 
(A),  and  what  (A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  (dso  out  of  the 
part  (C). 

"  For  the  second, — What  {A  or  some  A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B), 
lies  also  out  of  its  parts  (C). 

"For  the  third, — If  apart  (B)  lie  in  two  wholes  (A  and  C),  in 
that  case  these  have  a  part  in  common;  and  if  a  part  (B)  lie  in  a 
whole  (C),  hv;t  out  of  another  whole  (A),  in  that  case  the  first  (C) 
has  a  part  out  of  the  other  (A). 

"  The  first  case  alone  coincides  immediately  with  the  perfect  de- 
claration of  a  syllogism, — ^that  a  case  is  therein  determined  by  a 
rule.  For  the  third  case,  therefore,  our  two  declarations  of  a 
major  premise, — that  it  is  the  rule,  and  that  it  contains  the  major 
termy — do  not  coincide,  seeing  that  here  the  minor  term  may  be 
forthcoming  in  the  rule.    On  this  account,  the  arrangement  of  the 

•  [See  Jordano  Bruno  (in  Denzinger,    §  287,  p.  168]. 
Lo(jfUe,  t.  ii.,  p.  259).    Stattler,  Logica, 
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first  case  is  said  to  be  the  only  regvlar,  and  the  others  are  reduced 
to  it.  That  this  reduction  is  easily  possible,  we  may  in  general 
convince  ourselves,  by  reflecting  that  every  syllogism  requires  a 
general  rule  as  premise,  and  that  the  other  cases  are  only  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  the  converted  arrangemejit  of  the  propo- 
sitions. But  as  all  propositions  may  be  either  purely  converted  or 
purely  counterposed,  consequently  the  two  last  cases  can  at  most 
so  £eu:  deviate  from  the  first,  that  they  are  connected  with  the  first 
case  only  through  reversed  (gegeniheilige)  notions. 

§  57  b.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  several  species  of  categorical  syllo- 
gisms, as  regulated  by  the  forms  of  their  judgments,  is  at  bottom 
an  empty  subtlety ;  for  the  result  of  all  this  circuity  is  only,  that,  in 
every  categorical  syllogism,  a  case  is  determined  by  a  rule,  and  this 
is  already  given  in  the  law,  that  in  every  reasoning  one  premise 
must  be  universal.  The  scholastic  logic  treats  of  this  doctrine 
only  in  so  far  as  the  species  of  syllogism  are  determined  by  the 
forms  of  judgment,  and  thereby  only  involves  itself  in  long  gram- 
matical discussions.  Aristotle  has  been  falsely  reproached  for 
overlooking  the  fourth  figure,  he  only  having  admitted  three.  For 
Aristotle  proceeds,  precisely  as  I  have  here  done ;  only  on  the  rela- 
tion of  notions  in  a  syllogism,  of  which  there  are  possible  only  our 
three  cases.  His  error  lies  in  this, — that  he  did  not  lay  a  general 
rule  at  the  root  of  every  figure,  but,  with  a  prolixity  wholly  useless, 
in  determining  the  moods  of  the  several  fignres,  details  each, 
even  of  the  illegitimate,  and  demonstrates  its  illegitimacy.  This 
prolixity  has  been  too  often  imitated  by  other  logicians,  in  the 
attempts  at  an  evolution  of  the  moods.  Kant,  goes  too  far,  in  de- 
nouncing this  whole  doctrine  as  a  mere  grammatical  subtlety.  The 
distinction  of  the  three  cases  is,  however,  a  logical  distinction ;  and 
his  assertion,  that  the  force  of  inference  in  the  other  two  is  wholly 
derived  from  that  of  the  first  case,  is  likewise  not  correct  I  mani* 
festly,  however,  conclude  as  easily  in  the  third  case, — 'A  part 
which  lies  in  two  wholes,  is  a  part  common  to  both,' — ^as  in  the 
first, — 'The  part  of  the  part  lies  in  the  whole.'  The  third  case 
presents,  indeed,  the  readiest  arrangement  for  reasonings  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  i.  e,,  for  syllogisms  in  the  second  figure 
according  to  our  terminology. 

''The  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  four  syllogistic  figures  and  nine- 
teen moods  of  categorical  syllogisms  requires  no  lengthened  illua^ 
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tratioiL  If  the  figures  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of 
notions  in  the  premises,  then  the  following  combination  is  exhaus- 
tive.   For  the  oonclusion  in  all  cases  S P  [being  supposed  the 

same],  the  [terms  or]  notions  stand : 

1)  According  to  our  first  case,       M P 

S M 

2)  With  converted  mi^or  premise,  P M 

S M 

3)  With  converted  minor  premise,  M P 

M S 

4)  Both  premises  converted,         P M 

M S 

"  Should  we  therefore  simply  convert  both  premises  in  a  syllo- 
gism of  the  first  figure,  we  are  able  to  express  it  in  all  the  figures. 
Let  the  notions  given  be  fireproof^  lead,  metal,  there  then  follows 
the  conclusion — Some  metal  is  not  Jireproof— from  the  premises  : — 

In  the  First  Figure  —  No  lead  u  fireproof ; 

Some  metal  is  lead  ; 
In  the  Second  Figure — Nothing  fireproof  is  lead  ; 

Some  m£tal  is  lead; 
In  the  Third  Figure — No  lead  is  fireproof; 

All  lead  is  metal; 
In  the  Fourth  Figure — Nothing  fireproof  is  lead, 

All  lead  is  metal, 

m 

"  It  is  here  apparent  that  the  three  first  figures  are  our  three 
cases;  but  the  fourth  we  did  not  employ,  as  it  contains  no  peculiar 
relations  or  notions,  but  only  under  our  first  case  superordinates, 
and  then  subordinates  a  middle  term.  This  manner  of  enunciating 
a  syllogism  is  thus  only  possible,  where  we  are  competent,  through 
conversions,  to  transmute  the  arrangement  of  the  first  figure  into 
that  of  the  fourth.  Now  this  happens :  1]  If  we  convert  the  con- 
clusion S P  into  P S,  since  then  the  major  and  the  minor 

terms,  as  also  the  major  and  minor  premises,  change  names;  or,  2] 
If  both  premises  allow  of  an  immediate  conversion,  so  that  the  one 
renudns  imiversal ;  for  then  the  converted  propositions  contain  the 
same  thoughts  as  those  given,  and,  consequently,  establish  the  same 
conclusion." 

[Objections  to  Fries'  doctrine  of  figure — 1°,  Only  applies  to  aflir- 
matives ;  2%  Only  the  arrangement  of  the  results  of  a  successfid 
comparison,  and  takes  no  heed  of  the  comparisons  that  may  have 
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been  fruitless,  (the  illegitimate  moods)  ;  3^  Takes  acconnt  of  only 
one  subordination,  for,  in  second  and  third  cases,  in  each  there  is 
a  reciprocal  subordination  in  flxtension  and  Comprehension.] 

XIV  and  XV. — Ejbug  and  Bbneke— their  Docteines  op 

Syllogism  ceiticised. 

The  authority  of  the  two  following  philosophers,  who  conclude 
this  series,  is  rather  negative  than  positive ;  inasmuch  as  they 
both  concur  in  proving,  that  the  last  attempts  at  a  reformation  of 
the  Syllogistic  Theory  proceed  on  a  wholly  different  ground  from 
that  on  which,  I  think,  this  alone  can  be  accomplished  These  two 
philosophers  are  Krug  and  Beneke ;  for,  beside  them,  I  am  aware 
of  no  others  by  whom  this  has  been  attempted. 

Erug  was  a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  school,  Kant's  immediate 
successor  in  his  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Koenigsberg, 
and,  subsequently,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic  He  is  distinguished,  not  only  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
as  a  perspicuous  and  acute  thinker  ;  and  his  peculiar  modification 
of  the  Kantian  system,  through  a  virtual  return  to  the  principle  of 
Common  Sense,  is  known,  among  the  German  theories,  by  the 
name  of  Synthetism.  His  Logic,  (the  first  part  of  his  System  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy),  was  published  in  1806,  and  is  one  of  the 
best,  among  the  many  excellent,  treatises  on  that  science,  which  we 
owe  to  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  Oermana  (I  have  before  me 
the  fourth  edition,  that  of  1833.)  Krug  propounded  a  new  theory 
of  syllogistic ;  but  the  novelty  of  his  scheme  is  wholly  external, 
and  adds  only  fresh  complication  to  the  old  confusion.  It  has, 
accordingly,  found  no  favour  among  subsequent  logicians. 

Passing  over  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  whole  doctrine  is  founded,  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  Krug  dis- 
tributes the  syllogistic  moods  into  eight  classes.  Of  these  the  first, 
(which,  with  some  other  logicians,  he  considers  not  as  a  figure  at  all, 
but  as  the  pure,  regular,  and  ordinary  form  of  reasoning),  corre- 
sponds to  the  First  Figure  of  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic  distribu- 
tion. The  other  seven  classes,  as  so  many  impure,  irregular,  and 
extraordinary  forms,  constitute,  (on  the  analogy  of  Ehetoric  and 
Grammar),  so  many  figures.  Of  these,  the  new  is  only  the  old 
First  Figure,  the  minor  premise,  in  extension,  being  stated  before 
the  major.    Krug,  like  our  other  modem  logicians,  is  not  aware 
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that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  syllogism  was  regularly  cast, 
in  common  language,  by  the  Oreeks,  by  the  Arabians,  by  the  Jew8» 
and  by  die  Latins  prior  to  Boethius.^  The  old  and  new  first  figures 
are  only  a  single  figure,  the  syllogism  being  drawn  in  the  counter 
orders  of  breadth  and  of  depth.  A  mood  in  these  orders,  though 
externally  varying,  is  intrinsically, — is  schematically, — the  same. 
Krug's  distinction  of  his  new  first  figure  is,  therefore,  null.  Thus, 
Barama  is  Barbara;  Caleme  isGelarent;  Dirami  is  Darii;  Firemo 
is  Ferio.  Nor  is  his  discrimination  of  the  other  six  better  founded. 
His  new  (the  old)  Second,  and  his  Fifth  Figures,  are  also  one. 
The  latter  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  former ;  Fimeso  is 
Festino,  and  Fomaco  is  Baroco,  In  one  case,  (under  Camestres), 
Erug  adopts,  as  alone  right,  the  conclusion  rejected  by  the  logi- 
dana  In  this,  he  and  they  are,  in  fact,  both  wrong ;  though  in 
opposite  waya  Each  mood,  in  the  second,  (as  in  the  third),  figure, 
has  two  indifferent  conclusions  ;  and  the  special  one-sided  practice 
of  the  former  is  only  useful,  as  gainsaying  the  general  one-sided 
precept  of  the  latter.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Erug^s  new 
(the  old)  Third,  in  connection  with  his  Sixth  Figure.  They  are 
one ;  Daroco  is  Bocardo,  Fapimo  is  Felapton,  and  Fisemo  is 
Ferison.  In  two  cases,  (under  Disamis  and  Bocardo),  Erug  has 
recognised  the  repudiated  conclusion.  Erug  (§  109)  has,  how- 
ever, committed  an  error  in  regard  to  Bocardo.  He  gives,  as  its 
example,  the  following  syllogism,  in  which,  for  brevity,  I  have 
filled  up  the  quantifications : 

"  Some  animals  are  not  [any]  viviparous  ; 
All  animals  are  [some]  organised  things  ; 
Therefore^  some  organised  things  are  not  [any]  viviparous/* 

In  a  note,  he  adds :  "  The  conclusion  should  here  be : — '  There- 
fore, some  things  which  are  not  viviparotcs  are  [some]  organised.' 
And  this  is  seen  also  by  reduction.  We  have,  however,  followed 
the  arbitrary  precept  of  the  logicians,  that  the  extreme  in  the 
second  proposition  should  stand  subject  in  the  conclusion ;  although 
it  be  here  indifferent,  which  extreme  becomes  the  subject  The 
conclusion  is  only  changed  into  another  quality."  Only  changed 
into  another  quality !  Only  an  affirmative  conclusion  from  a 
negative  premise  1    The  legitimate  inference  is  : — 

■  a  See  above,  p.  408. — Ed. 
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"  Therefor€j  no  viviparous  is  soTne  organic  ;  "  or, 
"  Therefore,  any  viviparous  is  not  some  organic,^ 

Bachmaim,  (Logik,  §  1 35),  another  eminent  logician,  has  erred 
with  Krug.  A  particular  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition,  seems 
indeed  one  of  the  last  diflBculties  for  reformed  logic.  Krug's  new 
(the  old)  Fourth  Figure  bears  a  corresponding  relation  to  his 
Seventh.  He  is  right,  certainly,  in  abolishing  all  the  moods  of  the 
fourth  figure,  except  Fesapo  and  Fresiso  ;  and,  from  his  point  of 
view,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  not  abolishing  these  likewise, 
along  with  the  correlative  moods,  Fapesmo  and  Frisesmo,  and, 
vrith  them,  his  seventh  figure.  Finally,  rejecting  the  scholastic 
doctrine  of  Reduction,  he  adopts,  not  without  sundry  perverse 
additions.  Rant's  plan  of  accomplishing  the  same  end ;  so  that 
Krug's  conversive  and  contrapositive  and  transpositive  interpola- 
tions, by  which  he  brings  back  to  propriety  his  sevenfold  figured 
aberrations,  are  merely  the  substitution  of  one  "  false  subtlety  "  for 
another.  He,  and  Bachmann  after  him,  renounce,  however,  "  the 
crotchet  of  the  Aristotelians,"  in  making  the  extreme  of  the  prior 
premise  the  predicate,  always,  of  the  conclusion,  in  the  first  and 
second  figures ;  and,  though  both  do  this  partially  and  from  an 
erroneous  point  of  view,  their  enunciation,  such  as  it  is,  is  still 
something. 

Professor  Beneke,  of  Berlin,  is  the  last  to  whom  I  can  refer, 
and  in  him  we  have,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  final  result  of 
modem  speculation.  This  acute  and  very  original  metaphysician 
stands  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the  philosophy  of  experi- 
ence, against  the  counter  doctrine  of  transcendentalism,  in  all  its 
formef,  now  prevalent  in  Germany  ;  and,  among  the  other  depart- 
ments of  mental  science,  he  has  cultivated  the  theory  of  reasoning, 
with  great  ability  and  success.  In  1832  appeared  his  Lehrhuch 
der  Logik,  &c.;  in  1839,  his  Syllogismorum  AncUyticorum  Ori- 
gines  et  Ordo  NcUuralis,  &c. ;  and  in  1842,  his  System  der  Logik, 
&c.,  in  two  volumes.  In  Logic,  Beneke  has  devoted  an  especial 
share  of  attention  to  the  theory  and  distribution  of  Syllogism ;  but 
it  is  precisely  on  this  point,  though  always  admiring  the  ingenuity 
of  his  reasonings,  that  I  am  compelled  overtly  to  dissent  from  his 
conclusions. 
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The  Syllogistic  of  Beneke  is  at  once  opposed,  and  correspondent, 
to  that  of  Erag  ;  there  is  an  external  difference,  but,  without  imi- 
tation, an  internal  similarity.  Instead  of  erroneously  multiplying 
the  syllogistic  figures,  like  the  Leipsic  philosopher,  the  philosopher 
of  Berlin  ostensibly  supersedes  them  altogether.  Yet,  when  con- 
sidered in  essence  and  result,  both  theories  agree,  in  being,  and 
from  the  same  side,  severally,  the  one  an  amplification,  the  other 
an  express  doubling,  of  the  nineteen  scholastic  moods.  In  this, 
both  logicians  were  unaware,  that  the  same  had  been,  long  ago, 
virtually  accomplished  in  the  progress  of  the  science;  neither  con- 
sidered, that  the  amplification  he  proposed  was  superficial,  not  to 
say  mistaken ;  and  that,  instead  of  simplicity,  it  only  tended  to 
introduce  an  additional  perplexity  into  the  study.  Beneke  has  the 
merit  of  more  openly  relieviug  the  opposition  of  Breadth  and 
Depth,  in  the  construction  of  the  syllogism ;  and  Erug,  though  on 
erroneous  grounds,  that  of  partially  renouncing  the  old  error  of 
the  logicians  in  regard  to  the  one  syllogistic  conclusion,  in  the 
second  and  third  figures.  But,  in  his  doctrine  of  moods,  Beneke 
has,  I  think,  gone  wrong  in  two  opposite  ways :  like  Krug,  in  his 
arbitrary  multiplication  of  these  forms  ;  like  logicians  in  general, 
in  their  arbitrary  limitation. 

In  regard  to  the  former, — the  counter  quantities  of  Breadth  and 
depth  do  not  discriminate  two  moods,  but  merely  two  ways  of 
stating  the  same  mood.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  multiply  the 
moods  of  the  first  figure,  to  which  alone  the  principle  applies,  by 
casting  them  in  the  one  dependency  and  in  the  other;  we  only 
show,  that,  in  that  figure,  every  single  mood  may  be  enounced  in  a 
twofold  order,  more  german,  the  one  to  the  quantity  of  extension,  the 
other  to  the  quantity  of  intension.  An  adequate  notation  ought, 
equally  and  at  once,  to  indicate  both.  But  in  reference  to  the 
second  and  third  figures,  the  case  is  worse.  For  in  them  we  have 
no  such  dependency  at  all  between  the  extremes  ;  and  to  double 
their  moods,  on  this  principle,  we  must  take,  divide,  and  arbitrarily 
appropriate,  one  of  the  two  indifferent  conclusions.  But,  as  every 
single  mood  of  these  figures  has  a  double  conclusion,  this  division 
cannot  be  made  to  difference  their  plurality.  If  Professor  Beneke 
would  look  (instar  omnium)  into  Apuleius  or  Isidorus,  or,  better 
than  either,  into  Blemmidas,  he  will  find  all  his  new  moods,  (not. 
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of  course,  those  in  the  fourth  figure)  stated  by  these,  as  by  other 
ancient  logicians ;  who,  however,  dreamed  not  that  the  mere  acci- 
dental difference  of,  what  they  called,  an  analytic  and  synthetic 
enouncement,  determined  any  multiplication  of  the  moods  them- 
selves. 

In  the  latter  respect,  Dr  Beneke  has  only  followed  his  predeces- 
sors ;  I,  therefore,  make  no  comment  on  the  imperfection.  But,  in 
accomplishing  what  he  specially  proposes,  whilst  we  do  not  find 
any  advancement  of  the  science,  we  find  the  old  confusion  and 
intricacy  replaced  by  another,  perhaps  worse.  To  say  nothing  of 
his  non-abolition  of  the  fourth  figure,  and  of  his  positive  failures 
in  doubling  its  moods  ;  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  a  series 
of  arbitrary  technical  operations,  to  supersede  which  must  be  the 
aim  of  any  one  who  would  reconcile  Logic  with  nature.  His  new 
(but  which  in  reality  are  old)  amplifications  are  brought  to  bear 
(I  translate  his  titles)  through  "  Commutations  of  the  Premises, — 
by  Subaltemation, — ^by  Conversion, — by  Contraposition  ; "  and  "of 
the  Major, — of  the  Minor," — in  fact  of  both  premises,  (e,g.  FesapOy 
&a).  And  so  difScult  are  these  processes,  if  not  so  uncertain  the 
author's  language,  that,  after  considerable  study,  I  am  still  in  doubt 
of  his  meaning  on  more  points  than  one.  I  am  unable,  for  ex- 
ample, to  reconcile  the  following  statements : — ^Dr  Beneke  repeatedly 
denies,  in  conformity  with  the  common  doctrine,  the  universal 
quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmative  propositions  ;  and  yet 
founds  four  moods  upon  this  very  quantification,  in  the  conver- 
sion of  a  universal  affirmative  This  is  one  insolubility.  But  there 
arises  another  from  these  moods  themselves  (§  28-31).  For,  if  we 
employ  this  quantification,  we  have  moods  certainly,  but  not  of  the 
same  figure  with  their  nominal  correlatives;  whereas,  if  we  do  not, 
simply  rejecting  the  permission,  all  slides  smoothly, — ^we  have  the 
right  moods  in  the  right  figure.  This,  again,  I  am  unable  to  solve. 
Dr  Beneke's  duplication  of  the  moods  is  also  in  sundry  cases  only 
nominal ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  Ferio  2,  Fesapo  2,  and  Fre- 
fiiso  2,  which  are  forms,  all,  and  in  all  respects,  identical  I  must 
protest  also  against  his  violence  to  logical  language.  Thus,  he 
employs  eveiywhere  "non  omne,"  "non  omnia,"  "alle  sind  nicht," 
&c.,  which  is  only  a  particular,  (being  a  mere  denial  of  omnitude), 
for  the  absolute  or  universal  negative,  "nullum,"  "nulla,"  "kein 
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iflt/'  no,  none,  not  any,  &o.,  in  opposition  both  to  principle,  and  to 
the  practice  of  Aristotle  and  succeeding  logicians. 


[XVI.— Trnus. 

Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titius,  Ars  Cogitandi,  sive  Scientia  CogUxv- 
tionv/m,  Cogitantium,  Cogitationibus  Neceasaris  Instructa  et  a 
Peregrinis  Liberatcu    Leipsise,  1723,  (first  edition,  1701). 

Titius  has  been  partially  referred  to  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as 
having  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Predicate.  See 
above,  p.  31 2.  His  theory  of  the  Figure  and  Mood  of  Syllogism 
is  well  deserving  of  notice, — ^proceeding,  as  it  does,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  that  doctrine.  This  theory  is  principally  contained  in  the 
following  extracts  from  his  Ars  Cogitandi,  which  show  how  closely 
he  has  approximated,  on  several  fundamental  points,  to  die  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Analytic.^ 

Titius  gives  two  canons  of  syllogism : — 

L  Affirmative.  "Quscunque  conveniunt  in  uno  tertio,  ilia 
etiam,  juxtamensuram  illius  convenientise,  inter  se  conveniunt" 

II.  Negative.  ''  Qusecunque  pugnant  in  certo  aliquo  tertio,  ilia, 
juxta  mensuram  illius  disconvenientiae,  etiam  inter  se  pugnant.'' 
C.  ix.  §§  30,  27. 

The  following  relates  to  his  doctrine  of  Figure  and  Mood,  and 
to  the  special  rules  of  Syllogism,  as  commonly  accepted : — 

C.  X.  §  L ''  Sic  igitur  omnium  Syllogismorum  formalis  ratio  in 
genuina  medii  termini  et  prsedicati  ac  subject!  Conclusionis  coUa- 
tione  consistit ;  cam  si  dicere  veils /ormam  essentialem,  aut  y^ru- 
ram  generaleni,  vel  communem,  non  valde  reluctabor. 

§  iL  "  Prseter  eam  vero  Peripatetici  Figura^  ex  peculiari  medii 
termini  situ  adstruunt,  ea  ratione  ut  Primam  figuram  dicant,  in 
qua  medius  terminus  in  Majore  est  subjectum,  in  Minore  Prsedica- 
tum,  Secundam,  ubi  idem  bis  prsedicati,  et  TertiaTn,  ubi  subject! 
locum  bis  subit.  Galenus  adjecit  Quartam  primse  contrariam,  in 
qua  medius  terminus  in  majore  est  prsedicatum,  in  minore  subjec- 
tum,  quam  pluribus  etiam  exposuit  Autor.  Art  Cog,  p.  3,  c.  8. 

»  For  Titius'  doctrine  of  a  Quantified    thetical  Syllogism,  see  above,  pp.  812, 
Predinate,  its  application  to  the  Conver-     274,  875.^  Ed. 
sion  of  Propositions  and  to  the  Hypo- 
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§  ill  <<  Cietermn  illae  figurse  tantnm  sunt  accidentaies,  ab  iisque 
vis  ooncludendi  non  dependet.  Quodsi  tamen  quis  diversum  medii 
tenniiii  situm  attendendum  esse  putet,  turn  nee  Qiiarta  figara  negli- 
genda  esse  yidetor,  licet  earn  Peripatetici  nonnnlli  haut  curandam 
odstinient,  vide  Ulman.  Synops,  Log.  L  3,  c.  2,  p.  J  64. 

§  iv.  "Interim  Prima  cseteris  magis  naturaUs  ex  eo  videri 
potest,  qnod  Subjectum  et  Prsedicatum  Conclusionis  in  Prsemissis 
suam  retineat  qnalitatem,  cum  in  secunda  et  tertia  alterum  quali- 
tatem  suam  exuere,  in  quarta  vero  utrumque  cam  deponere  debeat. 

§  Y.  "  Postea  in  unaquaque  figura,  pro  ratione  quantitatis  et  quali- 
tatis  propositionum,  peculiares  Modi  adstruuntur,  ita  quidem  ut 
Primae  figurae  Quatuor,  totidem  SecundsB,  Tertiae  ^e^attribuantur, 
ex  quibus  etiam  debite  yariatis  Quarta  quinqvs  accipiat,  prout  ilia 
passim  cum  yocabuUs  memorialibus  recenseri  solent,  ut  ilia  quidem 
hue  transcribere  opus  non  sit,  vide  Autor,  Art.  Cogit.,  p.  3,  c.  5, 
6,  7,  8. 

§  yi.  "Non  opus  esse  istis  figuris  et  modis  ad  dijudicandam 
Syllogismorum  bonitatem,  ex  monito  §  3,  jam  intelligi  potest. 
Quomodo  tamen  sine  iis  bonitas  laudata  inteUigi  queat,  id  forte 
non  adeo  liquidum  est 

§  yii.  "Non  diu  hie  quaerenda  sunt  remedia :  Obseryetur  forma 
essentialis  seu  figura  communis,  ac  de  yeritate  Syllogismi  recte 
judicabitur.  Applicatio  autem  hujus  moniti  non  est  difScilis,  nam 
prime  respiciendum  ad  conclusionem,  deinde  ad  medium  terminum, 
quo  facto  etiam  judicari  potest,  an  ejus  et  terminorum  conclusionis 
collatio  in  prsemissis  recte  sit  instituta  nee  ne. 

§  ix.  "  De  csetero  uti  anxie  jam  non  inquiram,  an  omnis  bene 
ooncludendi  ratio  numero  modorwm  denario  circumscribatur, 
qnod  quidem  juxta  aKpifietav  mathematicam  demonstrasse  yideri 
vult  Autor.  Art.  Cog,  p.  3,  c  4,  ita  id  haut  admiserim,  quod  illi 
modi,  quos  yulgo  laudant,  Primae,  Secundae  aut  Tertiae  figurae  prae- 
dse  sint  assignandi,  licet  hoc  itidem  acumine  mathematico  se  de- 
monstrasse putet  dictus  Autor.  d.  I.  c.  5  seqq, 

§  X.  "  Cum  enim  quaeyis  propositio  possit  conyerti,  roodo  quan- 
titas  praedicati  probe  ob»eryetur,  hiac  necessario  sequitur,  quod 
quiyis  Syllogismus,  adhibita  propositionum  conyersione,  in  quayis 
figura  possit  proponi,  ex  quo  non  potest  non  aequalis  modorum 
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numeras  in  unaquaque  figura  oriri,  licet  illi  non  ejusdem  semper 
sint  quantitatis. 

§  xi  "  Operae  pretium  non  est  prolixe  per  omnia  Syllogismorum 
singulis  figuris  adscriptornm  exempla  ire,  suflSciat  uno  assertionem 
illustrasse,  v.  gr.  in  prima  figura,  modo  Barbara  hie  occurrit  Syllo- 
gismus  apud  d.  Autor.  c.  5. 

0,  Sapiens  mbjidtur  voluntati  Dei^ 

0.  Honestus  est  sapiens, 

E.  0.  honestus  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei 

§  adi.  "  Hunc  in  secunda  figura  ita  proponere  licet : 

Quidam,  qui  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei,  est  omnis  sapiens, 

Omnis  honestus  est  sapiens, 

E.  Omnis  honestus  subficitur  voluntati  Dei, 

ratio  concludendi  manet  eadem,  sapiens  enim  et  is  qui  subjicitur 
volv/ntati  Dei,  uniuntur  in  Majore,  dein  sapiens  et  Honestus  in 
Minore,  ergo  in  conclusione  idea  sapientis  et  JEjus  qui  voluntati 
Dei  svhjicitur,  quoque  conveniunt 
§  ziii  "  In  tertia  figura  ita  se  habebit : 

0.  Sapiens  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei, 

Q,  Sapiens  est  omnis  honestus, 

E,  0.  honestus  subjicitur  voluntati  Dei, 

nee  in  hac  concludendi  ratione  aliquid  desiderari  potest,  nam  me- 
dius  terminus  universaliter  unitur  cum  conclusionis  prsedicato, 
deinde,  quantum  sufficit,  conjungitur  cum  ejusdem  subjecto^  sen 
omni  honesto,  ergo  subjectum  et  prsedicatum  se  quoque  mutuo 
admittent. 

§  xiy.  ''  Caeterorum  eadem  est  ratio,  quod  facile  ostendi  posset, 
nisi  tricas  illas  vel  scribere  vel  legere  teediosum  foret  Ex  his 
autem  sequitur,  quod  oinnes  reguks  spedales,  qtuB  modis  vulgari- 
Ims  attemperatcB  vvlgo  circmnfeTuntur,falsm  sint,  quod  spedatim 
ostendere  liceat 

§  ZY.  "  In  universum  triplici  modo  impingitur,  vel  enim  fxyndu- 
sic  creditur  absurda,  quce  talis  non  est,  vel  mtium  est  in  maieria, 
ac  altera  prcemissarum  falsa,  vel  adswnt  quaiuor  termini,  adeo- 
que  absurditas  conclusionis,  si  aliqua  subest,  nunquam  ab  ea  causa 
dependet,  quam  referunt  regulae. 
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§  xvi.  "  Sed  videamus  distinctius,  (1)  major  in  prima  figura 
seinper  sit  univeraiis. 

§  xviL  "  Inflectam  hue  exemplum  minus  controversum,  quod 

Autor,  Art.  Cog,  p.  3,  c.  7,  in  modo  Disamis,  tertiae  figur®,  pro- 

ponit : 

Quidam  impii  in  hanore  habentur  in  mundo, 

Quidam  vituperandi  sunt  omnes  impii^ 

E,  quidam  vituperandi  in  honare  habentur  in  mundo, 

§  xTiii  "  Hie  habes  primam  figuram  cum  majore  partieulari, 
optima  iterum  eoncludentem,  nam  lieet  medius  terminus  particu- 
lariter  sumatur  in  majore,  ejus  tamen  ille  est  eapacitatis,  ut  in 
eodem  convenientia  prsedicati  et  subjecti  ostendi  queat,  et  nisi  hoc 
esset,  nee  in  tertia  figura  rite  concluderetur. 

§  xix.  "  Nee  valde  obsunt,  quse  vulgo  illustrandse  regnlse  addu- 

cuntur.    Ex  sententia  Weis.  in  Log.  p.  L,  lib,  2,  c.  2,  §  4,  male  ita 

concluditur : 

Q.  animal  volaty 
0,  Leo  est  animal, 
E,  Q.  Leo  volat. 

Verum  si  animal  sumitur  in  minore  sicut  in  majore,  tum  ilia  falsa 
est,  si  vero  alio  sensu,  tum  existunt  quatuor  termini;  his  ergo 
causis,  non  particularitati  Majoris,  vitiosa  condusio  tribuenda 
§  XX.  "  Nam  alias  ita  bene  concluditur  : 

Q,  animal  volat, 

0,  avis  est  animal,  (illud  quoddam), 

E,  0.  avis  vokU, 

nam  licet  medius  terminus  particularis  sit,  tantse  tamen  est  latitu- 
dinis,  ut  cum  utroque  Conclusionis  termino  possit  unirL 

§  xxL  "  Porro  (2)  Minor  semper  sit  affirmans,  Sed  quid  desi- 
derari  potest  in  hoc  Syllogismo : 

0.  Homo  est  animal  rationcUe, 

Leo  non  est  homo, 

E,  non  est  animal  rationale  f 

et  nonne  ilia  ratio  condudendi  manifeste  bona  est,  quae  subjectum 
et  prsedicatum,  quae  in  certo  tertio  non  conveniunt,  inter  se  quoque 
pugnare  contendit  ? 

§  xxiL  '*  Sed  ais,  mutemus  paululum  Syllogismum  et  absurditas 
conclusionis  erit  manifesta : 
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0.  Homo  est  animal^ 

Leo  non  eat  homo, 

E,  Leo  non  eat  animal  I 

Venim  si  terminus  animalis  in  Condusione  perinde  snmitor,  sicnt 
suppositus  fuit  in  majore,  nempe  particulariter,  turn  concludo  est 
verissima ;  si  autem  aliter  accipiatnr,  turn  evadunt  qnatnor  termini, 
quibus  adeo,  non  negationi  Minoris,  absnrditas  condnsionis  est 
imputanda,  quad  observatio  in  omnibus  exemplis  qu»  hie  objici 
possunt  et  solent,  locum  habet 


§  zxviii  "  Sed  revertamur  ad  regulas  vulgares !  Nimirum  (3) 
In  secunda  jvgwra  major  sit  universalis.  Verum  cur  non  ita 
liceat  concludere : 

Quidam  divea  eat  Saxo, 

Quidam  Germanua  eat  omnia  Saxo, 

E,  Quidam  Germanua  eat  divea  f 

quod  argumentum  Weis.  L  2,  c.  i,  §  %  intuitu  tertisd  fignrse  pro- 
ponit. 

§  xxix.  "  Argumenta^  quae  fallere  videntur,  v.  gr.  quod  Weisius 
L  2,  c.  3^  §  3,  profert : 

Quidam  hom>o  eat  aapiens, 
Nullua  stultua  eat  aapiena, 
E,  Nullua  atuUua  eat  homo, 

et  similia,  responsione,  §  22,  data  eliduntur ;  nimirum  conclusio  vel 

non  est  absurda,  si  recte  intelligatur,  vel  adsunt  quatuor  termini^ 

quibus  adeo,  non  particularitati  majoris,  vitium  est  imputandum. 

§  XXX.  "  Amplius  (4)  Ex  puris  affirmativis  in  secunda  figura 

nihil  conclvditur,  sed  rairum  f oret,  si  ilia  condudendi  ratio  falleret, 

qu8B  fundamentum  omnium  Syllogismorum  aflSnuativomm  tarn 

evidenter  prse  se  fert !    Hoc  argumentimi  utique  formaliter  bonum 

est: 

Omnia  aapiena  aua  aorte  eat  contentua, 
Paulua  aua  aorte  eat  contemtua, 
E,  Paulua  est  aapiena, 

§  xxxL  "  Sed  fallunt  multa  argumenta,  v.  gr.  Weisio  d.  c  3,  § 

3,  adductum : 

Omnia  lepua  vivit, 

Tu  vivia, 

E,  Tu  ea  lepua, 


I'. 
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verum  non  faUnnt  ob  affirmationem  praBmissamm,  sed  quia  vel 
minor  falsa  est,  si  sciL  praedicatum  acdpiatnr  eodem  sensu,  quo  in 
Migore  sumtum  est,  vel  quia  adsunt  quatuor  termini,  si  praedicatum 
Minoris  particulariter  et  alio  sensu  acdpiatur. 

§  xxxii.  "  Non  possunt  etiam  vulgo  diflSteri,  quin  ex  puris  aflSr- 
mativis  aliquando  quid  sequatur,  verum  id  non  yi  formed  sed  wa- 
terios  fieri  causantur,  mde  Ulman.  Log,  L  3,  c.  3,  §  4.  Hsec  vero 
est  petitio  principii,  nam  quae  conveniunt  in  nno  tertio,  ilia  etiam 
inter  se  convenire  debent,  idque  non  fortuito,  sed  virtute  nnionis 
laudatse,  sen  beneficio  formse. 

§  zrriv.  "In  tertia  figora  (5)  Minor  semper  sit  affi/rmans. 
Ego  tamen  sic  recte  ooncludi  posse  arbitror : 

Qtioddam  laudandum  est  omnis  virtus, 
Nullum  laudandum  est  qucedam  magnijicentia, 
E  qucedam  magni/icentia  non  est  virtus, 

§  XXXV.  "  Nee  valde  urgent  exempla  opposita  Weisius  d.  L  2,  c. 
4,  §  2,  hoc  aifert : 

Omnis  homo  amhulat, 

NtUlus  homo  estporcus^ 

E.  quidam  porcus  non  ambulai, 

nam  recurrit  responsio  §  22  data,  quae  vel  conclosionem  falsam 
non  esse,  vel  causam  falsitatis  a  quatuor  terminis  dependere  osten- 
dit,  quae  etiam  locum  haberet,  licet  condusionem  universalem, 
NvUus  porcus  ambulat,  assumas. 

§  xxxvL  "  Tandem  (6)  In  tertia  figura  condusio  semper  sit 
particuiaris.  Verum  Syllogismum  cum  conclusione  universali, 
jam  exhibui  §  13,  in  Exemplis  autem  qu»  vulgo  affermitnr,v.  gr. 

Omnis  senator  est  honorcUus^ 

Omnis  senator  est  homo,  (quidam  sciL), 

E,  omnis  hojno  est  honoratuSy 

vide  Weis.  d,  1  2,  c.  4,  §  3,  occurrunt  quatuor  termim',  (nam  homo, 
in  minore  particidariter,  in  conclusione  universaliter  sumitur),  qui 
adeo  veram  absurdse  conclusionis  causam,  ac  simul  regulse  vulgaris 
fialsitatem  ostendunt 

§  xxxvii  **  Ilia  autem  omnia,  quae  contra  vulgares  regulas 
hactenus  disputavimus,  non  eo  pertinent,  quasi  rationem  conclu- 
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dendi  rejiciendis  regulis  hinc  inde  confectam  commendemuSy  ita 
ut  in  demonstrationibus  eadem  uti,  aut  yalde  delectari  debeamus. 
Quin  omni  potius  eo  spectant,  nt  Peripateticos,  qui  formam  Syllo- 
gismorum  essentialem  vel  omnino  non  vel  nimis  firigide  exponimt, 
in  ezplicandis  etiam  eorum  figuris  accidentalibus,  falli  probarem. 


§  xxxix.  '*  Atque  ex  hactenus  dictis  etiam  intelligi  potest^  quae 
nostra  de  Rediu^tione  sit  sententia.  Niminim  ex  nostris  hypothe- 
sibus  ilia  nihil  aliud  est,  qoam  SyUogismortum  per  omnes  qwatuor 
Jigurcbs  dccidentales,  salva  semper  conclusione,  facta  variatio. 

§  xl.  "  Pertinet  igitur  ilia  tantum  ad  FroBmissa,  Syllogismus 
enim  semper  ut  instrumentum  yeritatis  inquirendse  considerari, 
adeoque  qusBstio  probanda^  quae  semper  immobilis  sit,  nee,  prout 
visum  est,  varietur,  pwesupponi  debet. 

§  xlL  ''  Reductionis  imica  Lex  est,  ut  simpliciter,  juxta  figuraa 
indolem,  propositiones  convertamus,  quod  sine  ulla  difficultate  pro- 
cedit,  dummodo  quantitatem  subjecti  et  praedicati  debite  confidere- 
mus,  ceu  ex  iis  quas  de  Conversione  diximus  satis  liquet 

§  xlii.  '*  Finis  est,  ut  per  ejusmodi  variationem,  terminorum 
unionem  vel  separationem  eo  accuratius  intelligamus,  hinc  omnLs 
utilit<is  reduction!  non  est  abjudicanda,  si  enim  recte  instituatur, 
ingenium  quantitati  propositionum  observandae  magis  magisque 
assuescit,  ac  inde  etiam  in  penitiorem  formaa  essentialis  intelligen- 
tiam  provehitur. 

§  xliiL  "  In  vulgari  Reductione,  quae  in  libellis  logicis  passim 
exponitur,  vide  Aut  Art.  Cog,  p.  3,  c.  9,  quaedam  exempla  repre- 
hendi  non  debent,  quando  v.  g.  Cesare  ad  Celarent  reducitur,  nam 
ibi  simplici  conversione  alicujus  propositionis  defunguntur,  juxta 
l^em,  quam  §  41,  reductioni  dedimus. 

§  xliv.  ''  Sed  si  ab  illis  exemplis  abeas,  parum  vel  nihil  est, 
quod  in  eadem  laudari  debeat,  dum  fere  ex  falsis  hypothesibus 
omnis  reductio  oritur,  nam  conversio  per  contrapositionem  prse- 
supponitur,  quam  tamen  valde  dubiam  esse,  supra  ostendimus, 
praeterea  pecvliares  modi  in  singulis  figuris  adstruuntur,  ac  omnis 
reductio  ad  primamfiguram  facienda  esse  existimatur,  cum  tamen 
idem  Syllogismus  per  omnes  figuras  variari  queat 

§  xlv.  "  Ipsa  vero  reductio  nullis  legibus  adstricta  est,  converti- 
tur  Conclusio,  transponuntur  PraemissaB,  propositiones  negativae 
mutantur  in  affirmativas,  atque  ita  quidvis  tentatur,  modo  figura 
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intenta  obtineatur.  Quo  ipso  puerilis  error,  quo  Logica,  pro  arte 
conciniiaudi  tres  lineas,  easque  in  varias  formas  mutandi  habetur 
aatis  elucet  Inepta  scientia  est,  qu8B  in  verbis  disponendis,  circum- 
agendis  aut  torquendis  unice,  occupatur. 

§  xIyL  ''  Juxta  haec  igitur,  vidgari  modo  reducere,  maximam 
partem  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  errorem  errore  tegere,  ingenia  discen- 
tium  torquere,  ac  magno  couatu  magnas  nugas  agere,  inscitiamque 
professa  opera  ostendere.'' — ^Ed.] 


D.  SYLLOGISTIC  MOODS. 
(Vol.  L  p.  401.) 

(a)  DiEECT  AND  InDIBECT  MOODS. 

(1)  Their  Principle. — ^First  and  Fourth  Figurr 

(See  above,  VoL  L,  p.  423.) 

Direct  and  Indirect  Moods, — ^principle  of. — That  the  two  terms 
should  hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the  conclusion,  that 
they  generally  hold  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises.  This  de- 
termined by  the  Question.  This  constitutes  direct,  immediate, 
natural,  orderly  inference.  When  reversed,  by  Conversion,  there 
emerges  indirect,  mediate,  unnatural,  irregular  inference. 

In  the  two  last  Figures,  (Second  and  Third),  the  two  terms  hold 
the  same  relation  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises ;  ergo  no 
indirect  inference,  but  always  two  direct  conclusions  possible. 

In  the  first  Figure,  as  the  two  terms  are  subordinated  to  each 
other  in  the  premises,  one  direct  conclusion  from  premises, 
whether  read  in  Extension  or  Comprehension,  and,  consequently, 
an  indirect  one  also, — the  First  Figure  being  first  figure  in  Exten- 
sive quantity ;  the  Fourth  Figure  being  first  figure  in  Comprehen- 
sive quantity.    Direct  and  indirect  moods  in  each. 

1.  Blunder  about  definition  of  major  and  minor  terms  by  logi- 
cians, (for  which  Aristotle  not  responsible),"  cause  of  fancy  of  a 
Fourth  Figure,  constituted  by  indirect  moods  in  comprehension. 

2.  That  predicate  could  have  no  prefinition,  and,  therefore,  though 

a  See  Steiilf  [NoUBetAwifnadvernones  tograpko  editce  cura  Caspari  Poanerl 
in  Compendium  JHalecticuM  D.  Conradi  Prof.  Pub,  Jena,  1656,  Ad,  L.  iiL  c, 
ffomeii,  nunc  primMm  ex  Auctori$  Au-    yiii.] 

VOL.  IL  2  P 
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they  allowed  its  converse,  the  direct  inference  was  not  suffered.' 
This  in  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo,  (these  alone,  by  some  logicians,  ad^ 
mitted  in  the  First  Figure),  and  Fesapo  and  Fresison  in  Fourth  or 
Comprehensive  First.a 
3.  That  major  proposition,  that  which  is  placed  first 


Fourth  Figure. — The  First  Figure,  and  that  alone,  is  capable  of 
being  enounced  in  two  orders,  those  of  Breadth  and  of  Depth.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  syllogism  in'either  order ;  and,  while  the  order  of 
Depth  was  usually  employed  by  the  Greeks,  Orientals,  and  older 
Latins,  that  of  Breadth  has  been  the  common,  if  not  the  exclusive, 
mode  of  enouncement  among  the  western  logicians,  since  the  time 
of  Boethius.  In  either  form,  there  are  thus  four  direct  moods, 
and  five  indirect, — ^in  all  nine  moods  ;  and  if  the  Figure  be  held  to 
comprise  the  moods  of  either  form,  it  wiU  have  eighteen  moods,  as 
in  fact  is  allowed  by  some  logicians,  and,  among  others,  by  Men- 
doza,  (Disp.  Log.  et  Met.  T.  I.  pp.  515,  516),  Martianus  Capella, 
{De  Septem  Artibtis  Liber cU'Sma,  L.  iv.,  De  Diaiectica,  in  cap. 
Quid  sit  PrcedicativtLS  SyUogismus,  (see  above,  p.  424<),  states 
and  allows  either  form,  but,  like  his  contemporaries,  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  employs  in  his  examples  the  order  of  Depth. 

Now,  mark  the  caprice  of  the  logicians  of  the  west  subsequent 
to  Boethius.  Overlooking  entirely  the  four  direct  moods  in  the 
order  of  Depth,  which  they  did  not  employ,  as  the  conclusion 
would,  in  these  cases,  have  been  opposed  to  their  own  order ;  they 
seized  upon  the  five  indirect  moods  of  the  order  of  Depth,  as  this 
afforded  a  conclusion  corresponding  to  their  own,  and  constituted 
it,  thus  limited,  into  a  Fourth  Figura 

Did  not  make  two  forms  of  First  Figure. 

An  indirect  conclusion  is  in  subject  and  predicate  the  reverse  of 
a  direct ;  opposed,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  predication  marked 
out  by  the  premises  which  the  direct  conclusion  exclusively  follows. 

a  [That  fourth  Figure  differs  from  first  §  8,  p.  29.      Campanella,   Phil.   BaL 

only  by  transposition  of  Premises, — ^held  Dialect.,  Lib.  ii.  c.  vL  art.  xi.  p.  391, 

by  Derodon,  Logiea  IU$Htuta,  p.   606.  and  art.  iy.  p  8S5,  (1685).    Ridiger,  De 

Camerarius,  Disputationes  Philosophico!,  Senm  Vert  et  Fain,  ii.  6,  §  86.    CniaitiSy 

Disp.  L,  qu.  13,  p.  116.    Garamuel,  Itat.  Weg  Zur  Oewisskeit,  §  885,  p.  606.   Plat- 

tt  Real.  Phil.,  Disp.  zii.  p.  45.    Ironseos,  ner,  PhilotaphistM  Aphorismen,  i  §  564, 

Integ.  Phil,  Elemtnta  Logicee,  Sect  iii.  p.  267.} 
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An  indirect  conclusion,  (what  the  logicians  have  not  observed),"  is 
an  inference  from  the  direct  conclusion,  and,  thereforei  one  mediate 
from  the  premises. 

(2)  Moods  of  Foubth  Figttbe  bedbessed. 

(Early  Paper — ^previous  to  1844.    Later  signs  of  quantity  sub- 
stituted.— ^Ed.) 

L  Bamalip, — only  Barbara  with  transposed  premises  and  con- 
verted conclusion. 

(2)  AU  irons  are  (some)  nutdU  ; 
(1)  All  metdU  are  (some)  minerals; 

All  irons  are  (some)  minerals. 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  minerals  are  (all)  irons. 


{Minerals), 


i{Metals), 
(Redressed) 


:  {Irons). 


n.  Calemes, — only  Celarent  with  transposed  premises  and  con* 
verted  conclusion. 

(2)  All  snails  are  (som^)  mollusca  ; 
(1)  No  molluscum  is  any  insect ; 

No  snail  is  any  insect. 
(By  conversion) 

No  insect  is  any  snail. 


{Insecf): 


:  {Molluscum) , 
(Redressed) 


:  {Snail) 


III.  Dimatis, — only  Darii  with  transposed  premises  and  con- 
verted conclusion. 

•  But  Bee  Contarenusy  De  Quarta  Pigwra  Syllog.,  Opera,  p.  235.— Ed. 
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(2)  Some  itari  are  (some  or  all)  planets  ; ' 

(1)  All  planets  are  some  things  moving  round  sun  ; 

Some  stars  are  some  things  moviny  round  sun  ; 

(By  conversion) 

Some  things  moving  round  sun  are  som^e  stars. 


(Moving  round  Sun)^ 


:  (Planets) : , 
(Bedresked) 


,  (Stars) 


IV.  Fesapo,  [Felapos]  « 

(2)  No  artery  is  any  vein  ; 

(1)  AU  veins  are  (s&me)  bloodvessels  ; 

No  artery  is  (som^)  bloodvessel. 
(By  converrion) 

Some  bloodvessel  is  ni>  artery. 


(Bloodvessels) , 


:(Vein)  : 
(Redressed) 


:  (Artery) 


V.  Fresison,  [Frelilos]. 


(2)  No  muscle  is  anymerve; 

(1)  Some  nerves  are  (some)  expansion  on  hand  ; 

No  muscle  is  (some)  expansion  on  hand. 
(By  conversion) 

Some  expansion  on  hand  is  no  muscle. 


.  Zabarella,  Opera  Logica,  De  Quarta  veraes  premiflea  and  reduces  to  Fapesmo 
Fig.  Syll,  pp.  118, 119, 126.  Bui^gere-  an  indirect  mood  of  Firat ;  thus  violat- 
dyk,  InstU.  Log.,  L.  ii.  o.  7,  p.  167,  re-    ing  the  rule  of  that  Figure. 
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{Exparmon  on  hand),         ■  ,  (N'erve)  i  "^m^  :  (Mtude) 

(Redressed) 


t 


(March  1846.) — ^My  universal  law  of  Figured  Syllogisin  excludes 
the  Fourth  Figure. — What  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate 
subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a  convmon  third  term 
with  which  one,  at  least,  is  positively  related  ;  that  relation  sub- 
sists between  the  two  terms  themselves.  What  relation,  &c  ;  that 
relation,  &c.  Now,  in  Fourth  Figure,  this  is  violated ;  for  the  predi- 
cate and  subject  notions,  relative  to  the  middle  term  in  the  pre- 
mises, are  in  the  conclusion  turned  severally  into  their  opposites 
by  relation  to  each  other.  This  cannot,  however,  in  fact  be  ;  and^ 
in  reality,  there  is  a  silentiy  suppressed  conclusion,  from  which 
there  is  only  given  the  converse,  but  the  conversion  itself  ignored. 

Fourth  Figure.     Beasons  against — 

l^  Could  never  directly,  naturally,  reach  (a)  Conclusion  from  pre- 
mise, or  (b)  Premises  from  quassituuL 

T,  All  other  figures  conversion  of  premises  of  First,  but,  by 
conversion  of  conclusion,  (as  it  is),  no  new  figure. 

S"*,  All  other  figures  have  one  conclusion  Fourth  a  converted 
one,  often  different. 

(March  1860.) — ^Fourth  Figure.  The  logicians  who  attempt  to 
show  the  perversion  in  this  figure,  by  speaking  of  higher  and 
lower  notions,  are  extra-logical.  Logic  knows  nothing  of  higher 
and  lower  out  of  its  own  terms  ;  and  any  notion  may  be  subject 
or  predicate  of  any  other  by  the  restriction  of  its  extension. 
Logic  must  show  the  perversion  in  this  Figure  ex  facie  syUogismi, 
or  it  must  stand  good.  On  true  reason,  why  no  Fourth  Figure, 
see  Aristotle,  Anal.  Pr.,  L.  L,  c.  23,  §  8,  and  Padus,  in  Commen- 
tary. 

(March  1 850.)— Jf'e^opo  and  Fresiso,  (also  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo)^ 
proceed  on  the  immediate  inference,  unnoticed  by  logicians,  that 
the  quantities,  apart  from  the  terms,  may,  in  propositions  InA  and 
AnI,  be  converted.  : 
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Avenoes  on  Prior  Analytics,  B.  i.,  Ch.  8. 

"  If  we  ask  whether  A  be  in  C,  and  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because 
A  is  in  B,  and  B  in  C  ;  in  this  case,  there  is  a  natural  syllogism 
by  general  confession ;  and  this  in  the  First  figure. 

"  In  like  manner,  if  we  say  that  A  is  not  in  C,  because  B  is  in 

C,  and  B  is  not  in  A  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  collect  that  conclusion  by 
natural  process ;  and  this  is  the  Second  Figore,  which  is  frequently 
found  employed  by  men  in  their  ordinary  discourse. 

"  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  and  C 
are  in  B ;  that  syllogism  is  also  natural  to  us,  and  is  the  Third 
Figure.  But  if  we  say  A  is  in  C,  because  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A ; 
the  reasoning  is  one  which  no  one  would  natorally  make  ;  for  the 
reason  that  the  qu»situm,  (that  is,  C  to  be  in  A),  does  not  hence 
follow, — the  process  being  that  in  which  we  say  A  is  in  C,  since  A 
is  in  B,  and  B  in  C  ;  and  this  is  something  which  thought  woojd 
not  perform,  unless  in  opposition  to  nature.  From  this  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  Fourth  Figure,  of  which  Gkden  makes  mention,  is  not 
a  syllogism  on  which  thought  would  naturally  light,"  (&c.)  There- 
after follows  a  digression  against  this  figure.  See  also  the  same 
book,  CL  23d,  and  the  Epitome,  by  Averroes,  of  the  same,  Ch.  L 

(3)  FOUBTH  FlGUBK — ^AUTHOBITIES  FOR  AND  AGAINST. 

Admitted  by — 

Udefonsus  de  Penafiel,  Cursus  PhUosophicus,  Disp.  Summvi. 

D.  iii.  p.  89.  G.  Camerariiis,  Disput,  Philos.,  P.  L,  q.  xiii,  p.  116. 
Port  Royal  Logic,  p.  iii  c.  8,  and  c.  4.  Bidiger,  De  Sensu  Vert  et 
Falsi,  L.  ii.,  c.  6,  §  36.  Hauschius  in  Acta  Erud.  p.  470  et  seq. 
lips.  1728.  Noldius,  Logica  Recognita,  c.  xii.  p.  277.  Crakan- 
thorpe,  Logica,  L.  iii.  c.  xv.  p.  194,  (omitted,  but  defended). 
Lambert,  Neues  Organon,  I.  §  237,  et  seq.  Hoffbauer,  Analytik 
der  Urtheile  wnd  Schlusse,  §  138.  Twesten,  Logik,  inAesondere 
die  Analytik,  §  110.  Leibnitz,  Opera,  ii.  357;  v.  405  ;  vL  216, 
217,  ed.  Dutens.  Oddus  de  Oddis,  (v.  Contarenus,  Non  Dari 
Quart.  Fig.  SylL,  Opera  Omnia,  p.  233,  ed.  Venet,  1689.) 

Rejected  by — 

Averroes,  In.  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  8.  Zabarella>  Opera  Logica, 
De  Quarta  Fig.  SyU.,  'p.lOiet  seq.  Purchot,  Instit.  Phil.  T.  I. 
Log.  P.  ill  c.  iiL  p.  169.  Molinaeus,  Elementa  Logica^  L.  i. 
c.  viii    Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica,  P.  iii  a  iii.  p.  85.    Scay- 
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nus,  Paraphrasis  in  Organ.,  p.  574.  Timpler,  Logicce  Systema, 
L.  iv,  c.  L  qu.  13,  p.  543.  Platner,  Philosophische  Aphorismen, 
L  p.  267.  Burgersdicius,  Instit,  Log.  L.  ii  c.  vii.  p.  165.  Dero- 
don,  Logica  Restitvta,  p.  606.  Wolf,  PhU.  Rat.,  §  343,  et  seq. 
(Ignored.)  Hollmann,  Logica,  §  453,  p.  569.  Goclenius,  Pro- 
Uemata  Logica,  P.  iv.,  p.  119.  Keckennaiiii,  Opera,  T.  I,  Syst, 
Log.  lib.  iiL,  a  4,  p.  745.  Arriaga,  Cursus  Philosophicus,  In 
Summtdas,  D.  iiL  §  5,  p.  24.  Aristotle,  An.  Prior,  i.  c.  23, 
§  8 ;  c.  30,  §  1,  (omitted).  Jo.  Hcus  Mirandulanus,  Condusiones, 
Opera,  p.  88.  Melanchthon,  in  Ist  edition  of  Dialectic,  L.  iii., 
De  Figuratione,  (1520),  afterwards  (1547),  restored,  (Heumanni, 
Acta,  iii  753).  Cardinalis  Caspar  Contarenus,  Epistola  ad  Oddum 
de  Oddisj  De  QuaH.  Fig.  SyU.  Opera,  p.  233  (Ist  ed.,  1571). 
Trendelenburg,  Elementa  Logica,  §  28,  &c.  Herbart,  Lehrbuck 
der  Logik,  ELnleit.,  3,  §  71.  Hegel,  Fncydopcedie,  §  187.  Fries, 
System  der  Logik,  §  57  b.  Griepenkerl,  Lehrhuch  der  Logik,  § 
29  et  seq.  Drobisch,  Logik,  §  77,  p.  70.  Wallis,  Institutio  Logicce, 
L.  iiL  c.  ix  p.  179. 

(6)  INDIRECT  MOODS  OP  SECOND  AND  THIED  FIGURES,a 


From 

(IL  Kg.) 

• 

1. 

/Cesare 
^Camestres 

Beflexim  ;  (1,  2,  5,  8,  9)  fi  Cesarea 

■  • 

lU 

Beflexim;  (2,  5,  8,  9.)    Camestre,  Ca- 

mestres,  Faresmo,  (only  subaltern  of 
Oamestres);  rejected  (2),  admitted 
(3,  6.) 

... 

Festino 

Premises  reversed ;  (2,  3, 4, 5, 6,  7, 8, 9.) 
Firesmo,  Frigeros, 

iv. 

Baroco 

an.  Fig.) 

Premises  reversed ;  (2,  5,  7,  8,  9.)  Bo- 
cardo, Moracos,  Forameno, 

Darapti 

Reflexim;  (1,  2,  3,  4,  10, 11.) 

U. 

Felapton 

Premises  transposed ;  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
11.)    Fapemo,  Fapelraos. 

... 

m. 

/DisamiB 
VDatisi 

Reflexim;  (4,7,10,11.) 

iv. 

Reflexim;  (4,7,10,11.) 

V. 

Bocardo 

PremiRes  transposed ;  (4,  7,  9, 11.)  Ba- 
roco, Macopos,  Danorcoc. 

vL 

Ferison 

Premises  transposed ;  (4,  5, 6,  7,  8,  9, 
11.)    Frisemo,  Fiseros. 

a  The  indirect  Moods  of  the  First    to  the  authorities  giyen  on  following 
Figure  are  uniyersaUy  admitted.  page. — Ed, 

/3  The  numbers  within  brackets  refer 
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1. 
2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
.9. 


1. 
2. 

a 

4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 


(11.  Fig.) 
Mart.  Gapella 
Dans  ScotuB 


Loyanienses,  (1535) 
Padus,  (1584) 

Conimbricenaes 


BurgersdiciuB,  (1626) 
Caramuel,  (1642) 
Scheibler,  (1653) 
Noldius,  (1666) 


(III.  Fig.) 
Apuleias 
CassiodoniB 
IsodoniB 
Duns  SootoB 


LoYanienseB 

Pacios 

ConimbriceiiBes 


Burgersdicias 

Caramuel 

Scheibler 


NoldiuB 


Cesare,  reflexim, 

Cesare  and  Camestres,  conclusions  simp- 
ly conyerted;  Festino  and  Baroca 
Rcijects  (and  rightly),  what  has  since 
been  called  Faresmo,  as  a  mere  sub- 
altern of  Camestres  {An.  Pr.  L.  i  qu. 
23.  See  also  Oonimbricenses^  In 
ArisL  Dial,  II.  p.  362.) 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

Firesmo  (on  An,  Pr.  L.  L  c  7,  and  rela- 
tiye  place  of  his  Com.  Anal.) 

Record  that  indirect  moods  from  Cesare 
and  Camestres ;  and  also  Friseso,  Bo- 
cardo  were  admitted  by  some  ''re- 
centiores"  (IL  p.  362.) 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

Moracos,  Frigesos. 

Cesares,  Camestres,  Firesmo,  Bocardo. 

Cesares,  Camestre,  Firesmo,  Forameno; 
(he  has  for  the  direct  mood  Facicno, 
in  place  of  Baroco.) 


Darapti,  reflexim. 
Do. 
Do. 

Darapti,  Disamis,  and  Datisi,  their  con- 
clusions simply  conyerted;  Felapton, 
Bocardo,  Ferison,  {Sup.  An.  Pr,,  L. 
L  qu.  24.) 

Fapemo,  Frisemo  (ib.) 

Fapemo,  Frisemo  (ib.) 

Record  that  some  "  recentiores"  admit 
indirect  moods  from  Darapti,  Disa- 
miSjDatisi;  also  Fapesmo,  Friaesmo, 
and  Baroco. 

Fapemo,  Frisemo. 

Fapelmos,  Macopos,  Fiseros. 

Admits  them  from  Diaamis,  Datisi,  Da- 
rapti, but  not  from  those  which  con- 
clude particular  negations. 

Danorcoc,  (he  has  for  Bocardo  Docamr 
roc),  Frisemo,  Fapemo,  and  what  are 
conyerted  from  Darapti,  Disamis,  and 
Datisi  without  names. 

Darapti  yirtually  two  moods  ;  this 
maintained  by  Theophrastus. 


/ 
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Indirect  moods  are  impossible  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
for  what  are  called  indirect  conclusions  are  only  the  direct  conclu- 
sions. Mem,,  that  in  the  Second  Cesare  and  Camestres  are  vir- 
tually one ;  whilst  in  the  Third  Figure  Darapti  is  virtually  two,  as 
Disamis  and  Datisi  are  one. 

For  the  particular  quantification  of  the  Predicate,  useful  illus- 
trations, as  in  the  First  from  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo,  or  (in  the  pseudo 
Fourth)  from  Fesapo  and  Fresiso ;  so  in  the  Second  Figure  from 
what  have  been  called  the  indirect  moods  of  Figure  11. 


1.  Bocardo. 


2.  flresmo. 


FlQFAE  III. 


1.  Baroco. 


2.  Fapemo. 


2.  FriBcmo. 


(1853.)  Blunders  of  Logicians. — ^What  have  been  called  the 
Indirect  Moods  of  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  arise  only  bom 
the  erroneously  supposed  transposition  of  the  premises  ;  and  the 
Fourth  Figure  is  made  up  of  the  really  indirect  moods  of  the  First 
Figure,  with  the  premises  transposed. 


(c)  New  Moods — Notes  upon  Table  op  STLLOOiSM&a 

Fig.  L  vi. — Corvinus,  {Institutionea  PhUosophice  Rationalis, 
1742,  §  640),  says : — "  There  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  inference 
firom  pure  particulars.  For  example.  Some  learned  are  [soms] 
ambUious  men ;  some  men  are  [all  the]  learned;  therefore,  some 

-a  See  below,  Appendix  xi. — Ed. 
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men  are  ambitious.  But  the  minor  proposition,  although  formally 
particular,  involves,  however,  a  universal,  to  wit,  its  converse, — All 
the  learned  are[607ne]  men, — which  is  equipollent." — ^Why  not^then, 
scientifically  enounce,  (as  I  have  done),  without  conversion,  what 
the  thought  of  the  convertend  already  really  and  vulgarly  involved? 

In  all  Figures.  —  I  have  been  not  undoubtful,  whether  the 
syllogisms  of  the  class,  in  which  the  two  premises,  being  the 
same,  are  mutually  interchangeable,  should  be  regarded  as  a  singlei 
or  as  a  double  mood.  Abstractly  considered  from  all  matter,  the 
mood  is  single ;  for  the  two  premises,  however  arranged,  afford 
only  a  repetition  of  the  same  form.  But  so  soon  as  the  form  is 
applied  to  any  matter,  be  it  even  of  a  symbolical  abstraction,  the 
distinction  of  a  double  \nood  emerges,  in  the  possible  interchange 
of  the  now  two  distinguished  premises  To  the  logicians  this  ques- 
tion was  only  presented  in  the  case  of  Darapti  (III.  iL) ;  and  on  this 
they  were  divided.  Aristotle  {An.  Pr.  L  c.  6,  §  6)  contemplates 
only  one  mood ;  but  his  successor,  Theophrastus,  admitted  two, 
(Apuleius,  Be  Hah.  Doctr.  PUttonie,  L.  iii.  Op,  p.  38,  Elm).  Aris- 
totle's opinion  was  overtly  preferred  by  Alexander,  {ad  locum,  i,  30, 
ed.  Aid.  quoted  above,  p.  419),  and  by  Apuleius,  {I,  c) ;  whilst  that 
of  Theophrastus  was  adopted  by  Porphyry,  in  his  lost  commentary 
on  the  Prior  Analytics,  and,  though  not  without  hesitation,  by 
Boethius,  {De  Syll  Categ.  K  ii.  Op,  pp.  594, 598,  601,  604).  The 
other  Greek  and  Boman  logicians  silently  follow  the  master;  from 
whom,  in  more  modem  times.  Valla  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  only 
differs,  to  reduce,  on  the  counter-extreme,  Cesare  and  Camestres, 
(II.  ix.  a^  and  X.  b),  and,  he  might  have  added,  Disamis  and  Datisi, 
(III.  iv.  v.),  to  a  single  mood,  {Be  Dial,  L.  ii.  c.  51).  (For  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Aphrodisian,  see  above  p.  415  e^  seq,) 

To  me  it  appears,  on  reflection,  right  to  allow  in  Darapti  only  a 
single  mood ;  because  a  second,  simply  arising  through  a  first,  and 
through  a  transposition,  has,  therefore,  merely  a  secondary,  cor- 
relative, and  dependent  existence.  In  this  respect  all  is  differ- 
ent with  Cesare  and  Camestres,  Disamis,  and  DatisL  The  prin- 
ciple here  applies  in  my  doctrine  to  the  whole  class  of  syllogisms 
with  balanced  middle  and  extremes. 

Fig.  II.  xiL  b. — David  Derodon,  {Log.  Rest  Be  Arg.,  c.  ii  §  51), 
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in  caQvassiiig  the  special  rale  of  the  Second  Figure, — ^that  the 
major  premise  should  be  universal, — ^he  now  approbates,  he  now 
reprobates  syllogisms  of  this  mood ;  but  wrong  on  both  altema- 
tives,  for  his  admissions  and  rejections  are  equally  erroneous.  "  Hie 
syllogismus  non  valet : — Aliquod  animal  est  [aliquod]  rationale; 
sed  [tcZZiitf]  asinus  non  est  [uUiis]  rationalis;  ergo,  {uUiui]  asiniis, 
non  est  [aliqiu>d]  animai"  (P.  635.)  The  syllogism  is  valid;  only 
it  involves  a  principle  which  Derodon,  with  the  logicians,  would 
not  allow, — ^That  in  negatives  the  predicate  could  be  particular, — 
(see  Log.  Rest.  De  Argument,  a  ii.  §  28,  p.  623.)  Yet  almost 
immediately  thereafter,  in  assailing  the  rule,  he  says  : — "  At  multi 
dantur  syllogism!  constantes  majori  particulari,  qui  tamen  sunt 
recti;  ut, — Aliquod  a/ni7nal  non  est  [vllus']  lapis;  sed  [minis'] 
adam^is  est  [aliqwis]  lapis;  ergo,  [villus']  ada/mas  non  est  [aliquod] 
animal"  (This  syllogism  is,  indeed,  II.  iiL  a ;  but  he  goes  on :) 
''Item:  Aliquod  animal  est  [aliquod]  rationale;  sed  [vllus] 
lapis  non  est  [vllus]  rationalis;  ergo  [vUus]  lapis  non  est  [ali- 
quod] anim^al.'*  Now  these  two  syllogisms  are  both  bad,  as  in- 
ferring what  Derodon  thinks  they  do  infer, — a  negative  conclusion 
with,  of  course,  a  distributed  predicate,  (p.  623) ;  are  both  good, 
as  inferring  what  I  suppose  them  to  infer, — a  negative  conclusion 
with  an  undistributed  predicate. 

Fig.  III.  viiL  b. — ^Derodon,  {Ihid,  §  54),  in  considering  the 
Special  Rule  of  the  Third  Figure, — that  the  minor  premise  should 
be  affirmative, — alleges  the  following  syllogism  as  "vitums:" — 
**Omnis  homo  est  [aliqv^d]  animal;  sed  [vllv>s]  homo  non  est 
[vUvs]  asinus;  ergo,  [vllus]  asinvs  non  est  [aliqv^d]  animal/' 
(p.  638.)  It  is  a  virtuous  syllogism, — with  a  particular  predicate 
(and  not  a  universal,  as  one  logician  imagines),  in  a  negative  con- 
clusion.— Again,  (omitting  his  reasoning,  which  is  inept),  he  pro- 
ceeds:— "Hie  vero  syllogismus  non  est  vitiosus,  sed  rectus: — 
[Omnis]  hom>o  est  [quida/m]  rationalis;  sed  [vUv^s]  homo  non  est 
[vMv^]  asinus  [or  Deus];  ergo  [vllus]  asinus  [ox  Deus]  non  est 
[quidam]  rationalis."  This  syllogism  is  indeed  correct ;  but  not, 
as  Derodon  would  have  it,  with  a  distributed  predicate  in  the  con- 
clusion. That  his  conclusion  is  only  true  of  the  Ojsinus,  per  acci- 
dens,  is  shown  by  the  substitution  of  the  term  Devs;  this  showing 
his  illation  to  be  formally  absurd. 
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Kg.  III.  ii — Defodon  (Ibid.)  says :— '*'Demque,  cohclnsionem 
in  tertia  figura  debere  esse  partictdarem,  non  uniyersaleiii,  star 
tuunt  conuuuniter  Philosophi ;  nnde  hie  syllogismus  non  valet ; 
— 'Omnia  homo  est  [quidam]  ratumalis ;  sed  omnis  homo  est 
[guoddami  animai;  ergo,  omne  [qvoddam]  animal  est  [qvoddam^J 
rationale.  Venun,  Ucet  condusio  sit  universalis,  syllogismus 
erit  bonus,  modo,"  &c.,  (p.  638.)  The  syllogism  is,  and  must 
remain,  vitious,  if  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  be 
taken  universally,  whilst  both  are  undistributed  in  the  antecedent. 
But  if  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  conclusion,  particularlj, 
the  syllogism  is  good.  Derodon,  in  his  remarks,  partly  overlooks, 
partly  nnstakes,  the  vice. 

Derodon,  criticising  the  Special  Rule  of  the  Rrst  Figure,— that 
the  major  premise  should  be  universal, — ^says,  inter  alia : — "  At 
multi  dantur  syllogismi  primae  figurse  constantes  majori  particu- 
lari,  qui  tamen  sunt  recti :  ut, — '  Aliquod  animal  est  \aliquod\ 
rationale;  sed  homo  est  \aliquod\  animul;  ergo  [!!]  hom^  est 
aliquisl  rationalist  item,"  &c.,  &c.,  (p.  627.)  This  syllogism  is 
vicious ;  the  middle  term,  animal,  being  particular  in  both  its 
quantifications,  affords  no  inference.^ 


XI. 

'  LOGICAL  NOTATION. 
(See  VoL  L,  p.  306.) 
(a)  Lambert's  Linear  Notation.^ 

This  very  defective, — indeed  almost  as  bad  as  possibla  It  has 
accordingly  remained  unemployed  by  subsequent  logicians ;  and 
although  I  think  linear  diagrams  do  afford  the  best  geometrical 
illustration  of  logical  forms,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 

a  See  above,  p.  817. — Ed.  bert  and  Euler,  see  S.  Maimon,  Vatwih 

^  For  Lambert*8  scheme  of  notation,  einer  neuen  Loffik,  Sect,  iv.,  §  7,  p.  64  et 

see  his  Neue9  Ofganorif  I.  §  21. ;  and  seq,    Berlin,  Ij^i. — Ed. 

for  a  criticiBm  of  the  schemes  of  Lam-  -      -              -  - 
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method  opposite  to  Lambert's,  in  all  that  is  peculiar  to  himu    I 
have  been  unable  to  adopt,  unable  to  improve,  anything. 

1^  Indefinite  or  particular  notions  can  only  be  represented  by 
the  relation  of  two  lines,  and  in  two  ways :  1°,  One  being  greater 
than  the  other ;  2*",  One  being  partially  out  of  relation  to  the 
other.  Instead  of  this,  Lambert  professes  to  paint  particularity  by 
a  dotted  line,  t.  e.,  a  line  different  by  an  accidental  quality,  not 
by  an  essential  relation.  But  not  even  to  this  can  he  adhere,  for 
the  same  notion,  the  same  line,  in  different  relations,  is  at  once 
uniyersal  and  particular.  Accordingly,  in  Lambert's  notation,  the 
relation  of  particular  notions  is  represented  sometimes  by  a  conti- 
nuous, sometimes  by  a  dotted,  line,  or  not  represented  at  alL  (See 
below,  ]*,1,  2,3,  4,  6). 

2^  The  inconsistency  is  seen  at  all  climax  in  the  case  of  the 
predicate  in  a£Gbrmatiyes,  where  that  term  is  particular.  In  Lam- 
berths  notation  it»  however,  shows  in  general  as  distributed  or  uni- 
versal ;  but  in  this  he  has  no  constancy.  (See  1*  1, 2, 3,  4).  But 
the  case  is  even  more  absurd  in  negative  propositions,  where  the 
predicate  is  really  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  and  yet  is,  by  the 
dotted  line,  determinately  marked  as  particular.     (See  4). 

3",  The  relation  of  negativity,  or  exclusion,  is  professedly  re- 
presented by  Lambert  in  one  line  beyond,  or  at  the  side  of,  another. 
This  requires  room,  and  is  clumsy,  but  is  not  positively  erroneous : 
— it  does  express  exclusion.  But  his  affirmative  propositions  are 
denoted  by  two  unconnected  lines,  one  below  the  other.  This  is 
positively  wrong ;  for  here  the  notions  are  equally  out  of  each 
other  as  in  the  lateral  collocation.  But  even  in  this  he  is  incon- 
sistent ;  for  he  as  often  expresses  the  relation  of  negativity  by 
lines  in  the  relation  of  higher  and  lower.     (See  below,  1,  4). 

4°,  He  attempts  to  indicate  the  essential  relation  of  the  lines  by 
the  fortuitous  annexation  of  letters,  the  mystery  of  which  I  have 
never  fathomed. 

5°,  He  has  no  order  in  the  relation  of  his  lines. 

The  middle  term  is  not  always  the  middle  line,  and  there  is  no 
order  between  the  extremes. 

This  could  not  indeed  be  from  his  method  of  notation ;  and  ex- 
cept it  be  explained  by  the  affixed  letters,  no  one  could  discover 
in  his  lines  the  three  compared  notions  in  a  syllogism,  or  guess  at 
the  conclusion  inferred.     (See  1 — 6). 
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6^  iVom  poverty  tbe  same  diagram  is  employed  to  denote  the 
most  different  moods  in  affirmative  and  n^ativa  (Compare  2 
and  3  with  4). 

7^  No  order  in  the  terms  in  the  same  figora 

8^  Incomplete.  Lambert  can  represent  nltra-total,  &c.,  included 
in  affirmative,  but  not  ultra-total,  excluded  in  negative.  Has  the 
merit  of  noticing  this  relation. 

9^  Lambert ;  but  it  is  needless  to  proceed.  What  has  been 
already  said,  shows  that  Lambert's  scheme  of  linear  notation  is,  in 
its  parts,  a  fiulure,  being  only  a  corruption  of  the  good,  and  a 
blundering  and  incongruous  jumble  of  the  natural  and  conven- 
tional The  only  marvel  is,  how  so  able  a  mathematician  should 
have  propounded  two  such  worthless  mathematical  methods.  But 
Lambert's  geometrical  is  worse  even  than  algebraic  notation. 

To  vindicate  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  his 
notation  of  the  moods  of  the  Third  Figure,  (I.  p.  133),  which  I 
shall  number  for  the  previous  referencea 


IIL  FlGUKE. 

1.*  DaraptL 

M m 

•     •     a     •     aJ"     ■  ~"~   ""^   D     •     •     •     • 

1.  Fekpton. 

M mC c 

B b 

2.  Disamis. 

B b 

M m 

.  .  .0 

3.  Datifii. 

C c 

M m 

4.  Bocardo. 

B b 

M m 

c 

6.  Ferison. 

M m  0 c 

.  .  B 
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(b)  Notation  by  Maass. 

Professor  Maass  of  Halle  «  discontented,  not  unreasonably,  with 
the  geometrical  notations  of  Lambert  and  Euler,  has  himself  pro- 
posed another,  compared  with  which,  those  of  his  predecessors 
show  as  absolutely  perfect.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  despatch  this 
scheme,  with  a  very  few  remarks?  To  use  it  is  wholly  impossible ; 
and  even  the  ingenious  author  himself  has  stated  it  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Logic  (§  495 — 51 2),  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is 
not,  (if  I  recollect  aright),  honoured  with  a  single  reference  It  is 
however,  curious,  as  the  only  attempt  made  to  illustrate  Logic, 
not  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  quantities,  but  by  the  relations 
of  geometrical  relations, — angles. 

r.  It  is  fimdamentaUy  wrong  in  principle.  For  example, 
Maass  proposes  to  represent  coindusive  notions,  notions,  there- 
fore, to  be  thought  as  the  same,  by  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  imaged  as  united,  for  surely  the  identity  of  the 
concepts,  triangle,  trilateral,  and  figure  with  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  is  not  illumined  by  awarding  each  to  a  separate 
comer  of  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  coexclusive  notions  he 
represents  by  angles  in  similar  triangles,  and  these  can  easily  be 
conceived  as  superposed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  co-ordinates. 
But,  waving  the  objection  that  the  different  angles  of  a  figure,  as 
necessarily  thought  out  of  each  other,  are  incapable  of  typifying, 
by  their  coincidence,  notions  to  be  thought  as  coindusive, — it  is 
further  evident,  that  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  cannot 
naturally  denote  reciprocal  or  wholly  identical  notions,  in  contrast 
to  others  partially  identical ;  for  every  angle  of  every  triangle 
infers, — ^necessitates, — contains,  if  you  will, — the  whole  of  every 
other,  equally  as  do  the  several  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

2^  But  Maass  is  not  consistent.  He  gives,  for  instance,  a  tri- 
angle, (Fig.  12),  to  illustrate  the  subordination  of  one  notion  to 
another  ;  and  yet  he  represents  the  lower  or  contained  notion  by 
an  obtuser,  the  higher  or  containing  notion  by  an  acuter,  angle. 

3°.  The  scheme  is  unmanifest, — ^in  fact,  nothing  can  be  less  ob- 
trusive.   It  illustrates  the  obscure  by  the  obscure,  or^  rather,  it 

•  Qrundnn  der  Logik,  1793.  I  quote  iog  in  the  way  I  do  of  Haass'  scheme  of 
from  the  fourth  edition,  1828.  I  regret  notation ;  for  his  Logic  is  one  of  the  best 
the  necessity  imposed  on  me  of  speak-    oompends  published  eren  in  Qermany. 
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obscures  the  clear.  Bequiring  itself  a  painfdl  study  to  compre- 
hend its  import,  (if  comprehended  it  be) ;  instead  of  informing  the 
understanding  through  the  eye,  it  at  best  only  addresses  the  eye 
through  the  understanding.  Difficult, — ^we  only  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  impossible. 

4''.  It  is  dumsy,  operose,  complex,  and  superfluous.  Por,  to  re- 
present a  notion  denoted  by  a  siAgle  angle,  it  is  compelled  to  give 
the  redundance  of  a  whole  triangle ;  and  three  repugnant  notions 
demand  an  apparatus  of  three  several  figures,  and  six.  vacant 
anglea  In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  to  which  this  scheme  of 
angles  can  pretend,  is  borrowed  from  the  scheme  of  figures  which 
it  proposes  to  supersede. 

S^,  It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  foreign  aid 
To  let  it  work  at  all,  it  calls  in  to  its  assistance  an  indefinite  plu- 
rality of  figures,  a  Qreek  and  Latin  alphabet,  combinations  of  let- 
ters straight  and  deflected,  and  an  assortment  of  lines,  thick  and 
thin,  plain  and  dotted.  I  have  counted  one  diagram  of  the 
eighteen,  and  find  that  it  is  brought  to  bear  through  three  varie- 
ties of  line,  four  triangles,  and  eleven  letters. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  its  other  faults,  its  deficiences,  ex- 
cesses, ambiguities,  &c.;  transeai  in  pace, 

(c)  The  Author's  Notation. — No.  I  Lineab. 

The  notation  previously  spoken  of,a  represents  every  various 
syllogism  in  all  the  accidents  of  its  external  form.  But  as  the 
number  of  Moods  in  Syllogisms  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive 
and  Extensive,  Unfigured  and  Figured,  (and  of  this  in  all  the 
figures,)  are  the  same ;  and  as  a  reasoning,  essentially  identical, 
may  be  carried  through  the  same  numerical  mood,  in  every  genus 
and  species  of  syllogism :  it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  that 
there  must  be  possible  also,  a  notation  precisely  manifesting  the 
modal  process,  in  all  its  essential  differences,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  its  internal  identity,  abstract  from  every  accidental  variety 
of  external  form.  The  anticipation  and  wish  are  realised ;  and 
realised  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a  notation 
which  fulfils,  and  alone  fulfils,  these  conditions.  This  notation 
I  have  long  employed:  and  the  two  following  are  specimens. 

•  See  Tabular  Scheme  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume. — Ed. 
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Herein,  four  common  lines  are  all  the  requisites :  three  (horizon- 
tal) to  denote  the  terms  ;  one  (two  ? — ^perpendicular)  or  the  want 
of  it,  at  the  commencement  of  comparison,  to  express  the  quality 
of  affirmation  or  of  negation  ;  whilst  quantity  is  marked  by  the 
relative  length  of  a  terminal  line  within,  and  its  indefinite  excur- 
rence  before,  the  limit  of  comparison.  This  notation  can  repre- 
sent equally  total  and  vltra-total  distribution,  in  simple  Syllogism 
and  in  Sorites  ;  it  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  competence  or  incompe- 
tence of  any  conclusion ;  and  every  one  can  easily  evolve  it. 
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Of  these :  the  former,  with  its  converse,  includes,  Darii,  Dabi- 
tis,  Datisi,  Disamis,  Dimaris,  &c. ;  whilst  the  latter,  with  its  con- 
verse^ includes  Celarent,  Cesare,  Celanes,  Camestres,  Cameles, 
&C.  But  of  these,  those  which  are  represented  by  the  same  dia- 
gram are,  though  in  different  figures,  formally,  the  same  mood. 
For  in  this  scheme,  moods  of  the  thirty-six  each  has  its  peculiar 
diagram ;  whereas,  in  all  the  other  geometrical  schemes  hitherto 
proposed,  (whether  by  lines,  angles,  triangles,  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  circles),  the  same  (complex)  diagram  is  necessarily 
employed  to  represent  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods.  These 
schemes  thus  tend  rather  to  complicate,  than  to  explicate, — ^rather 
to  darken,  than  to  clear  up.  The  principle  of  this  notation  may 
be  realised  in  various  formsa 


The  problem,  in  general,  is  to  manifest  by  the  differences  and 
relations  of  geometrical  quantities,  (lines  or  figures),  the  differences 
and  relations  of  logical  forms.  The  comparative  excellence  of  any 
scheme  in  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  in  proportion  as  it  is, 
1^  Easy;  2^  Simple;  3^  Compendious;  4",  All-sufficient;  5^ 
Consistent ;  6**,  Manifest ;  7^  Precise ;  8**,  Complete. 

In  the  scheme  proposed  by  me^ 

a  Reprinted  from  DiscuMiom,  p.  657.    tions    denoted   by  the    diagrams,  see 
For  a  further  explanation  of  the  rela-    above,  vol.  i.  p.  189. — Ed. 
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1'.  I  denote  terms  or  notions  by  straight  lines ;  and,  as  a  syllo- 
gism is  constituted  by  three  related  notions,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
represented  by  three  related  lines. 

2''.  I  indicate  the  correlation  of  notions  by  the  order  and  par- 
allel coextension  of  lines.  (The  perpendicular  order  and  horizon- 
tal extension,  here  adopted,  is  arbitrary.) 

3^  Lines,  like  notions,  are  only  immediately  related  to  those 
with  which  they  stand  in  proximity.  Hence,  the  intermediate 
line  in  our  diagram,  representing  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism, 
is  in  direct  relation  with  the  lines,  representing  the  extremes, 
whereas  the  latter  are  only  in  mutual  correlation  through  it. 

4^  The  relative  quantity  of  notions  is  expressed  by  the  com- 
parative length  of  the  related  lines.  In  so  £Eur  as  a  line  com- 
mences, (here  on  the  left),  before  another,  it  is  out  of  relation  with 
it, — is  indefinite  and  unknown.  Where  a  line  terminates  under 
relation,  (here  towards  the  right),  it  ceases  absolutely  to  ba  A  line, 
beginning  and  ending  in  relation,  indicates  a  whole  notion.  A 
line,  beginning  before  or  ending  after  its  correlative,  indicates  the 
part  of  a  notion. 

5"".  The  kinds  of  correlation,  Affirmation  and  Negation,  are 
shown  by  the  connection,  or  non-connection,  of  the  lines,  (here 
from  the  left).  The  connection,  (here  a  perpendicular  line),  indi- 
cates the  identity,  or  coinclusion,  of  the  connected  terms ;  the 
absence  of  this  denotes  the  opposite.  The  lines  in  positive  or  affirma- 
tive relation  are  supposed  capable  of  being  slid  into  each  other. 

This  geometric  scheme  seems  to  recommend  itself  by  all  the 
virtues  of  such  a  representation,  and  thus  stands  favourably  con- 
trasted with  any  other.  For  it  is  easy, — simple, — compendious^ — 
all-sufficient, — consistent, — manifest, — ^precise, — complete. 

V,  Easy. — Linear  diagrams  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  drawn 
than  those  of  figure ;  and  the  lines  in  this  scheme  require,  in  fact, 
no  symbols  at  all  to  mark  the  terminal  differences,  far  less  the 
double  letterings  found  necessary  by  Lambert. 

2®,  Simple.  —  Lines  denote  the  quantity  and  correlation  of 
notions  far  more  simply  than  do  any  geometric  figurea  Li  those 
there  is  nothing  redundant ;  all  is  significant 

3°,  Compendious. — Li  this  respect  lines,  as  is  evident,  are  far 
preferable  to  figures  ;  but  Lambert's  linear  scheme  requires  more 
than  double  the  space  sufficient  for  that  here  proposed. 
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4**,  AU-rSufficieut.  —  Any  scheme  by  figures,  and  Lambert's 
scheme  by  lines,  is,  in  itself,  unintelligible ;  and  depends  on  the 
annexation  of  accidental  symbols,  to  enable  it  to  mark  out  the 
differences  and  relations  of  terms.  Lambert,  likewise,  endeavours 
to  supply  this  exigency  by  another  means, — by  the  fortuitous  quality 
(his  dottings)  of  certain  linesw  In  our  scheme  lines,  simple  lines, 
and  lines  alone,  are  sufScient. 

5^  Ck)nsistent — ^Lambert's  linear  scheme  is  a  mere  jumble  of 
inoonsistenciea  Compared  with  his,  those  by  figures  are,  in  this 
respect,  fisur  preferabla  But  the  present  linear  scheme  is  at  once 
thoroughgoing,  unambiguous,  and  consistent. 

6^  Manifest. — In  this  essential  condition,  all  other  geometrical 
illustrations  are  lamentably  defective.  In  those  by  figure,  each 
threefold  diagram,  typifying  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods,  re- 
quires a  painful  consideration  to  extract  out  of  it  any  pertinent 
elucidation ;  this  is,  in  fact,  only  brought  to  bear  by  the  foreign 
aid  of  contingent  symbols.  Nor  can  these  schemes  properly  re- 
present to  the  eye  the  relation  of  the  toto-total  identity  of  a  plu- 
rality of  terms  ;  the  intention  requires  to  be  intimated  by  the  ex- 
ternal accident  of  signa  Lambert's  lines  sink,  in  general,  even 
below  the  figures,  in  this  respect  But  as  lines  are  here  applied, 
the  sole  pertinent  inference  leaps  at  once  to  sense  and  under* 
standing. 

T,  Precise. — Ambiguity,  vagueness,  vacillation,  redundancy,  and 
withal  inadequacy,  prevail  in  the  other  schemes.  In  those  by 
figure,  one  diagram  is  sometimes  illustrative  of  as  many  as  a  dozen 
moods,  positive  and  negative ;  and  a  single  mood  may  fall  to  be 
represented  by  four  diagrams,  and  perhaps  in  six  several  ways. 
Lambert's  lines  are  even  worse.  In  our  scheme,  on  the  contrary, 
every  mood  has  a  diagram  applicable  to  itself,  and  to  itself  exclu- 
sively, whilst  every  possible  variety  of  its  import  has  a  correspond- 
ing possible  variety  of  linear  difference. 

8°,  Complete. — In  this  last  and  all-important  condition,  every 
scheme,  hitherto  proposed,  is  found  to  fail.  A  thoroughgoing, 
adequate,  and  pliant  geometric  method  ought  equally  and  at  once 
to  represent  the  logical  moods  in  the  Unfigured  and  Figured  Syllo- 
gism, in  the  Syllogism  Synthetic  and  Analytic,  in  Extension  and 
Intension, — ^this,  too,  in  all  their  mutual  convertibilities,  and  in  all 
their  individual  varietiea    This  our  scheme  performs ;  but  exclu- 
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sively.  So  much,  in  general.  Again,  in  particular : — Of  the 
figures,  circles  and  triangles  are  necessarily  inept  to  represent  the 
ultra-total  inclusion  or  coexclusion  of  terms, — in  a  word,  all  the 
relations  of  proportion,  except  totality  and  indefinite  partiality  ; 
whilst  quadrilateral  figures  are,  if  not  wholly  incompetent  to  this, 
operose  and  clumsy.  Lambert's  linear  method  is  incompetent  to 
it  in  negatives  ;  and  such  inability  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes 
upon  the  defects  of  his  whole  plan,  for  this  was  a  problem  which 
he  expressly  proposed  to  accomplisL  The  present  scheme,  on  the 
other  hand,  simply  and  easily  performs  this,  in  affirmation  and 
negation,  and  with  any  minuteness  of  detail 


Authob's  Scheme  op  Notation— Unfigueed  aih)  Figueed 

Syllogism— No.  II. 

(1863.)  The  following  Diagram  affords  a  condensed  view  of 
my  other  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  fragments  of  which,  in 
detail,  will  be  found  in  Mr  Thomson's  OvUine  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought,  and  in  Mr  Baynes'  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of 
Logical  Forms.  The  paragraphs  appended  will  supply  the  neces- 
sary explanations. 


Sf 


Depth 


Eitker  orNeitker. 


1.)  A  Proposition,  (StaoTTj/ia,  ijifenJoHttm,  ir/xwoirt?,  literally 
protensio,  the  stretching  out  of  a  line  from  point  to  point),  is  a 
mutual  relation  of  two  terms  (opot)  or  extremes  (a.Kpd).  This  is 
therefore  well  represented, — The  two  terms,  by  two  letters,  and 
their  Belation,  by  a  line  extended  between  them. 

2.)  A  Syllogism  is  a  complexns  of  Three  Terms  in  Three  Pro- 
positiona — It  is,  therefore,  adequately  typified  by  a  Triangle, — by 
a  Figure  of  three  lines  or  sides. 
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3.)  As  upwards  and  downwards  is  a  procedure  arbitrary  in  the 
diagram,  the  diagram  indicates  that  we  can,  indifferently,  either 
proceed  from  the  Premises,  {rationes),  to  the  Conclusion  (rxUio- 
natum),  or  from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Premises ;  the  process 
being  only  in  different  points  of  view,  either  Synthetic  or  Ana- 
lytic. (An  exclusive  and  one-sided  view,  be  it  remembered,. has 
given  an  inadequate  name  to  what  are  called  Premises  and  Con- 
clusion.) 

4.)  Sationally  and  historically,  there  is  no  ground  for  consti^ 
tuting  that  Premise  into  Major  which  is  enounced  first,  or  that 
Premise  into  Minor  which  is  enounced  last.  (See  after,  p.  697, 
&c.)  The  moods  of  what  is  called  the  Fourth  Figure,  and  the  In- 
direct moods  of  the  First  Figure,  are  thus  identified. — In  the 
diagram,  accordingly,  it  is  shown,  that  as  right  or  left  in  the  order 
of  position  is  only  accidental,  so  is  first  or  last  in  the  order  of 
expression. 

5.)  The  diagram  truly  represents,  by  its  various  concentric 
triangles,  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  as  involving  the  Figured,  and, 
of  the  latter,  the  First  Figure  as  involving  the  two  others.  (In 
fact,  the  whole  differences  of  Figure  and  Figures  are  accidental ; 
Moods  alone  are  essential,  and  in  any  Figure  and  in  none,  these 
are  always  the  same  and  the  same  in  number.) 

6.)  Depth  and  Breadth,  Subject  and  Predicate,  are  denoted  by 
the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same  propositional  line. 

7.)  Depth  and  Breadth  are  quantities  always  coexistent,  always 
correlative,  each  being  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other. — 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  connection  and  contrast  of  a  line  gradu- 
ally diminishing  or  increasing  in  thickness  from  end  to  end. 

8.)  But  though  always  coexistent,  and  consequently,  always, 
to  some  amount,  potentially  inferring  each  other,  still  we  cannot, 
without  the  intervention  of  an  actual  inference,  at  once  jump 
from  the  one  quantity  to  the  other, — change,  per  saUum,  Predicate 
into  Subject  and  Subject  into  Predicate.    We  must  proceed  grc^ 
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dctHm.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  commute  the  quantities,  in  passing 
from  the  Qusesitum  to  the  Premises,  or  in  our  transition  from  the 
Premises  to  the  Conclusion.  When  this  is  apparently  done,  (as  in 
the  Indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure  and  in  all  the  moods  of  the 
Fourth),  the  procedure  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  virtually  complex 
and  mediate ;  the  mediacy  being  concealed  by  the  concealment  of 
the  mental  inference  which  really  precedes, — Indicated  by  the 
line  and  broken  line  for  the  First  Figure. 

9).  In  Syllogism,  Figure  and  the  varieties  of  Figure  are  deter- 
mined by  the  counter  relations  of  Subject  and  Predicate  subsisting 
between  the  syllogistic  terms, — ^between  the  Middle  and  Extremes. 
—All  adequately  represented. 

10.)  Figure  and  the  differences  of  Figures  all  depending  upon 
the  difference  of  the  mutual  contrast  of  Subject  and  Predicate 
between  the  syllogistic  terms ;  consequently,  if  this  relation  be 
aboUshed, — if  these  terms  be  made  all  Subjects,  (or  it  may  be  all 
Predicates),  the  distinction  of  Figure  will  be  abolished  also.  (We 
do  not  abolish,  be  it  noted,  the  Syllogism,  but  we  recall  it  to  one 
simple  form.) — And  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  For  as 
the  opposition  of  Subject  and  Predicate,  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  is 
shown  in  the  opposition  of  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same 
tapering  line ;  so  where,  (as  in  the  outmost  triangle),  the  preposi- 
tional lines  are  of  uniform  breadth,  it  is  hereby  shown,  that  all 
such  opposition  is  sublated. 

11.)  It  is  manifest,  that,  as  we  consider  the  Predicate  or  the 
Subject,  the  Breadth  or  the  Depth,  as  principal,  will  the  one  pre- 
mise of  the  Syllogism  or  the  other  be  Major  or  Minor  ;  the  Major 
Ptemise  in  the  one  quantity  being  Minor  Premise  in  the  other. — 
Shown  out  in  the  diagram. 

12.)  But  as  the  First  Figure  is  that  alone  in  which  there  is  such 
a  difference  of  relation  between  the  Syllogistic  Terms, — between 
the  Middle  and  Extremes ;  so  in  it  alone  is  such  a  distinction  between 
the  Syllogistic  Propositions  realised. — By  the  diagram  this  is  made 
apparent  to  the  eye. 
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13.)  In  the  Unfignred  Syllogism,  and  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms, 
and,  consequently,  no  distinction,  (more  than  one  arbitrary  and 
accidental),  of  Major  and  Minor  Propositiona — ^All  conspicuously 
typified 

14.)  All  Figured  Syllogisms  have  a  Double  Conclusion ;  but 

in  the  different  figures  in  a  different  way. — ^This  is  well  repre- 
sented. 

15.)  The  Double  Conclusions,  both  equally  direct,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Figures,  are  shown  in  the  crossing  of  two  counter  and 
corresponding  lines. — The  logicians  are  at  fault  in  allowing  Indi- 
rect Conclusions  in  these  two  figures, — ^nor  is  Aristotle  an  excep- 
tion.    (See  Pr.  An,,  I.,  viL  §  4.) 

16.)  The  Direct  and  Indirect  Conclusions  in  the  First  Figure 
are  distinctly  typified  by  a  common  and  by  a  broken  line ;  the 
broken  line  is  placed  immediately  under  the  other,  and  may  thus 
indicate,  that  it  represents  only  a  reflex  of, — a  consequence  through 
the  other,  (^car  ca/aKkaaLVy  refiexim,  per  reflexionem).  The 
diagram,  therefore,  can  show,  that  the  Indirect  moods  of  the  First 
Figure,  as  well  as  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  merely  Ttiediate  inferences;  —  that  is,  to  conclusions 
from  conclusions  of  the  conjugations  or  premises  of  the  First 
Figure. « 


[The  following  Table  affords  a  view  in  detail  of  the  Author's 
Scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  and  of  the  valid  Syllogistic  Moods, 
(in  Figure),  on  his  doctrine  of  a  quantified  Predicate.  In  each  Figure, 
(three  only  being  allowed),  there  are  12  Affirmative  and  24  Nega- 
tive moods  ;  in  all  36  moods.  The  Table  exhibits  in  detail  the  12 
Affirmative  Moods  of  each  Figure,  and  the  24!  Negative  Moods  of 
the  First  Figure,  with  the  appropriate  notation. 

•  Reprinted  from  Ditctuiwntf  p.  657-661. — Ed. 
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The  letters  C,  F,  each  the  third  letter  in  its  respedtive  alphabet, 
denote  the  extremes ;  the  letter  M  denotes  the  middle  term  of  the 
syllogism.  Definite  quantity,  (all,  any),  is  indicated  by  the  sign 
(:) ;  indefinite  quantity,  (some),  by  the  sign  (,  or  ,).  The  hori- 
zontal tapering  line  {^mmm^)  indicates  an  affirmative  relation 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition.  Nega- 
tion is  marked  by  a  perpendicular  line  crossing  the  horizontal 
(■  I  ).  The  negative  syllogisms,  in  all  the  Figures,  are  exactly 
double  the  number  of  the  affirmative ;  for  every  affirmative 
affords  a  double  negative,  as  each  of  its  premises  may  be  marked 
by  a  negative.  In  Extension,  the  broad  end  of  the  line  denotes 
the  subject,  the  pointed  end  the  predicate.  In  Comprehension 
this  is  reversed ;  the  pointed  end  indicating  the  subject,  the 
broad  end  the  predicate.  By  the  present  scheme  of  notation, 
we  are  thus  able  to  read  a  syllogism  both  in  Extension  and  in 
Comprehension.  The  line  beneath  the  three  terms  denotes  the 
relation  of  the  extremes  of  the  conclusion.  Predesignation  of 
the  condusion  is  marked  only  when  its  terms  obtain  a  different 
quantity  jfrom  what  they  hold  in  the  premises.  Accordingly, 
when  not  marked,  the  quantification  of  the  premises  is  held  re- 
peated in  the  conclusion.  In  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, — a 
line  is  inserted  above  as  well  as  below  the  terms  of  the  syllogism, 
to  express  the  double  conclusion  in  those  figures.  The  symbol 
^— v-^^  shows  that  when  the  premises  are  converted,  the  syllogism 
remains  in  the  same  mood ;  ^]X^  shows  that  the  two  moods 
between  which  it  stands  are  convertible  into  each  other  by  con- 
version of  their  premises.  The  middle  term  is  said  to  be  Balanced, 
when  it  is  taken  definitely  in  both  premises.  The  extremes  are 
balanced,  when  both  are  taken  definitely ;  unbalanced,  when  the 
one  is  definite,  and  the  other  is  not. 

The  Table  here  given  exhibits  the  author's  final  arrangement 
of  the  Syllogistic  Moods.  The  Moods  are  either  A),  Balanced,  or 
B),  Unbalanced,  In  the  former  class  both  Terms  and  Propositions 
are  Balanced,  and  it  contains  two  moods, —  i. ;  iL  In  the  latter 
class  there  are  two  subdivisions.  For  either  a),  the  Terms  are 
Unbalanced, — ^iii.  iv. ;  or  b),  both  the  Terms  and  Propositions  are 
Unbalanced, — ^v.  vi.  ;  viL  viii. ;  ix.  x.  ;  xi.  xii. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of 
Moods  given  in  the  present  Table,  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier 
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scheme  printed  above,  p.  287  et  seq.    The  following  is  the  corre- 
Bpondence  in  the  order  of  moods : — 


FnMotknd 
Filial  Tabic 

I. 

n. 

corresponds  to 

• • •                •• • 

Esriiar 
Table. 

I. 

IL 

IIL 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

XI. 

IV. 

•  •  •                 ■  •  • 

xn. 

V. 

•  •  •                 •  ■  • 

VII. 

VL 

•  «  •                •  •  ■ 

VIII 

VIL 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

ITT, 

VIII. 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

IV. 

IX. 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

V. 

X. 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

VL 

XI. 

•  •  «                 •  •  • 

IX. 

XTT 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

X 

The  order  of  the  earlier  table  is  that  given  by  Mr  Baynes>  in  the 
scheme  of  notation  printed  at  p.  76  of  his  Essay  on  (ke  New  Anor 
lytic.  The  order  of  the  present  table  corresponds  with  diat  given 
by  Dr  Thomson  in  his  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  244, 3d  edition,  1853^ 
—Ed.] 


^ 
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AbstrajOT  or  General  Lq^o,  tee  Loeic. 

Abstraction  or  Generalisation,  what,  L 
123 ;  147-8  ;  its  synonyms,  ib. 

Academical  Disputation,  ii.  224-5. 

Accidents^  or  £xtrinsic  DenominationB, 
what^  L  217. 

Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  doctrine  of, 
M0  Logic. 

Affections  or  Pttssions,  as  a  source  of 
error,  tee  Error,  Causes  of. 

Airanius,  quoted  on  the  nature  of  expe- 
rience, ii.  156. 

Agricola,  Rodolphus,  i.  282. 

Aibertus  Magnus,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  i.  9 ;  quoted  on  province  of 
Logic,  27 ;  quotM  on  quantificatiou  of 
predicate,  ii.  309-10. 

Aldrich,  Dean,  his  Compendium,  i.  29  ; 
his  abusive  employment  of  the  terms 
hypothetical  and  conditioncU,  236;  his 
amise  of  the  phrase  propositio  exponta, 
263  ;  350. 

Alezander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  oldest  com- 
mentator  on  Aristotle,  L  5 ;  referred 
to  as  to  his  use  of  the  term  Xoyiic^, 
ib. ;  has  the  distinction  of  Abstract 
or  General  and  Applied  or  Special 
Logic,  53;  his  illustration  of  the  dis- 
tinction, 53-4,  see  Logic;  282;  283; 
on  priDciple  of  name  of  major  and 
minor  terms,  294 ;  306 ;  838 ;  referred  to 
on  quantity  of  h^^thetical  syllogisms, 
348 ;  391  ;  414  ;  u.  3 ;  '256  ;  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  303 ;  his 
ground  of  the  discrimination  of  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and  third 
Figures,  408-9;  certain  early  Greek 
logicians  mentioned  by,  who  recognised 
no  major  or  minor  term  in  the  second 
and  third  Figures,  409-10 ;  (and  Her 
minus),  quoted  on  figure  of  syllogism, 
415-20. 

Alexander  de  Ales,  or  Alensis,  held  the 
law  of  Contradiction  to  be  the  primary 
principle  of  knowledge,  i.  92 ;  but,  in 
fact,  identified  it  with  that  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle,  ib. 

AlstediuA,  on  the  principle  of  Contradic- 


tion, i.  88;  pai-tially  anticipated  Lam- 
bert in  the  use  of  parallel  lines  as  logi- 
cal notation,  256. 

Alvarez,  i.  456. 

Ammonius  Hermi«e,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  i.  9 ;  54 ;  on  the  principle  of 
Contradiction,  88  ;  191  :  226  ;  245 ; 
279 ;  338 ;  391  ;  referred  to  on  the 
kAyos  OtplCuy,  or  reaper,  463 ;  466 ;  iL  8 ; 
referred  to  on  Division  and  its  various 
kinds,  22  ;  referred  to  on  Greek  article, 
280 ;  quoted  on  quantification  of  pre- 
dicate, 299,  303-6;  quoted  on  Hypo- 
thetical (Conjunctive)  and  Disjunctive 
Syllogisms,  388-92;  (and  Philoponus), 
their  ground  of  the  discrimination  of 
major  and  minor  terms  in  the  second 
and  third  Figures,  408. 

Analogy,  what,  iL  165-6 ;  170-71  ;^  founded 
on  the  principle  of  Philosophical  Pre- 
sumption,  166  ;  its  agreement  with  and 
distinction  from  Induction,  166-7  ;  has 
two  essential  conditions,  171-2 ;  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of,  172 ;  Induction 
and  Analogy  compared  together,  172-3  ; 
these  do  not  afford  absolute  certainty, 
173-4  ;  authors  referred  to  on,  174. 

Analysis,  see  Method. 

Analytic,  name  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
denote  a  particular  part  of  Logic,  i.  8. 

Anaximenes,  of  Lampaacus,  the  treatise 
Pheiorio  to  Alexander  attributed  to,  i. 
890. 

Ancillon,  Frederic,  referred  to,  i.  44. 

Andreas,  Antouius,  the  first  to  explicate 
the  law  of  Identity  as  a  co-ordinate 
principle,  i.  91. 

A  nschauung,  expresses  what  is  common  to 
Perception  and  Imagination,  as  ooposed 
to  Conception,  viz.,  the  individuality 
and  immediacy  of  their  objects,  i.  126-7 ; 
183;  can  be  translated  into  English 
only  by  Intuition,  but  ambiguously,  127. 

Antholoffia  Oroeea,  L  393. 

'AtraplefAtiffis,  its  character  and  meaning, 
ii.  28. 

Apodeictic,  employed  by  Aristotle  to  de* 
note  a  particular  part  of  Logic,  i.  8. 
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Apopbantio,  fee  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

* Kxi^a^ois,  its  use  by  Aristotle,  i  226. 

Applied  Logic,  the  expression,  how  em- 
ployed  by  Kant,  i.  (>0;  can  only  with 
propriety  be  uued  to  denote  Special  or 
Concrete  Logic,  and  is  imoroDerly  em- 
ployed as  a  designation  of  Modified  Lo- 
gic, 61. 

Apuleius,  i.  414. 

Aquinas,  St  Thomas,  i.  58;  referred  to 
on  classification  of  the  Categories,  200 ; 
his  definition  of  truth  quoted,  ii.  63. 

Arabian  Schoolmen,  vie  wed  Logic  as  a 
science,  1.  9. 

*Af>x^  rift  y¥^€wsy  distinguished  by  Aris- 
totle from  the  ipx^rfjs  7«W<r«»f,  i.  93. 

Arffumenif  properly  denotes  the  middle 
notion  in  a  reasoning,  i.  278 ;  how  de- 
fined by  the  Latin  Rhetoricians,  278-9 ; 
often  employed  as  coextensive  with 
argumentatioD,  279. 

Aristotelic  questions,  An  sit,  &o.,  referred 
to,  ii.  158. 

Aristotelians,  ancient  Oreek,  denied  Logic 
to  be  either  science  or  art,  i.  9 ;  their 
views  on  the  object-matter  of  Logic. 
27. 

Aristotelians,  modem,many  of  them  main- 
tained Logic  to  be  an  art,  i.  9. 

Aristotle,  quoted,  i.  5 ;  his  employment 
of  the  term  DiaUetic,  8 ;  did  not  define 
JjOgic,  9 ;  his  relation  to  views  of  the 
nature  and  domain  of  Logic,  26-7 ;  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  his  logical 
writings  lost,  26 ;  none  of  his  treatises 
affords  a  view  of  Logic  from  a  central 
point,  ib. ;  gave  no  general  definition  of 
Ix)gic,  ib. ;  said  that  medicine  begins 
where  the  philosophy  of  nature  leaves 
off,  36 ;  emphatically  enounced  the  law 
of  Contradiction,  87  ;  explicitly  enoun- 
ced the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle, 
90-1  ;  recognised  the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent,  93;  distinguished  it 
from  the  principle  of  Production,  ib.  ; 
said  that  the  aoctrine  of  Syllogisms 
deals  not  with  the  external  expression, 
but  with  the  internal  reasoning  of  the 
mind  itself,  115 ;  see  aUo  388  ;  used 
yoiiiAoera  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  con- 
ceptt,  120 ;  his  first  anti-prajdicamental 
rule  quoted,  144 ;  this  rule  translated 
by  the  Nota  notce  eM  nota  rti  ijmus,  ib. ; 
his  Categories,  what,  196,  se^  Cfategories; 
noticed  the  difference  of  Potential  and 
Actual  Wholes,  207  ;  referred  to  on  in- 
clusion of  Copula  in  pnedicate,  228; 
called  subject  and  predicate,  the  termt 
or  exirenies  of  a  proposition,  ib. ;  called 
a  proposition  an  Intervaf,  itdffrrifjM, 
229  ;  allowed  only  four  kinds  of  modal- 
ity, 257  ;  described  Sub-contrary  oppo- 
sition as  merely  in  language,  261,  see  also 
ii.  281 ;  his  conversion  iv  fi^p^t,  264 ; 
noticed  Conversion  per  Contra  posUionefn, 
under  tho  name  of  tne  inverse  conseculion 
frtnn  contradictions,  ib.;  his  employment 


of  the  term  ttcBwis,  exponlion,  263 ;  his 
expression  for  Simple  Conversion,  tft.; 
his  Analytics  are  Synthetic,  277; 
see  also  ii.  401 ;  his  definition  of  the 
terms  of  a  Syllogism,  i.  299  ;  his  defini- 
tion of  the  middle,  as  middle  by  posi- 
tion, not  applicable  to  the  mode  in 
which  subseouent  logicians  enounce  the 
syllogism,  ib.  ;  but  applicable  to  the 
reasoning  in  comprehension,  299-900 ; 
did  not,  however,  necessarily  contem- 
plate the  reasoning  in  comprehension, 
oOO  ;  enounced  the  canons  both  of  Ex- 
tensive and  Comprehensive  reasoning, 
303  ;  342  ;  his  law,— that  the  wholeu 
necessarily  conceived  as  prior  to  the 
part, — criticised  bv  the  Author,  357-9; 
only  once  vaguely  alluded  to  the 
process  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Sorites,  375  ;  his  rule  translated  Prat- 
dicaium  prcedicati,  &c.,  contains  the 
principle  of  Sorites,  ib. ;  did  not  dis- 
criminate the  vulgar  Enth}ineme  aa 
a  distinct  species  of  reasoning,  388- 
9 ;  his  Entnyraeme  a  syllogism  from 
signs  and  likelihoods,  389  ;  Rhetoric 
to  Alexander  attributed  to,  390  ;  the 
term  oxvt*^  Figure,  due  to,  400 ;  distin- 

fuished  the  first  three  figures,  ib, ;  413 ; 
15 ;  454 ;  466 ;  ii.,  6 ;  his  distinction  of 
the  two  modes  of  scientific  procedure 
as  from,  and  to,  principles,  8;  12;  his 
argument  for  slavery  a  pelitio  prinf 
nj/ti,  53 ;  referred  to  and  quoted  on 
knowledge  and  belief,  70-1 ;  his  pre- 
cept rofrarding  the  subjugation  of  self- 
love,  102 ;  137  ;  206  ;  quoted  on  ability 
to  teach  as  a  mark  of  knowledge, 
210;  first  systematically  developed  Logio 
proper,  231 :  referred  to  on  postulates 
of  Logic,  552-3 ;  quoted  against  quantifi- 
cation of  predicate,  298-303  ;  the  true 
meaning  of  his  e*se  in  toto,  and  did 
de  omni,  301-2;  his  doctrine  of  prode- 
signation,  302-3 ;  syllogisms  in  his  writ- 
ings which  ore  valid  only  through  quan- 
tification of  the  predicate,  302 ;  346 ; 
his  doctrine  of  Induction  and  Example. 
358-62 ;  ignored  the  Disjunctive  and 
Hypothetical  syllogisms  of  the  logicians, 
376  ;  quoted  and  referred  to  on  Hvpo- 
theticol  syllogism,  387-8  ;  his  syllogisms 
ex  hypoihesiy  — whether  correspondent  to 
the  ordinary  hvpothetical  syUogism, — 
authors  referred  to  on ,  388 ;  his  aoctrine 
of  the  discrimination  of  major  and  minor 
terms  in  the  second  and  third  Figure, 
407 ;  quoted  on  Figure  and  Terms  of  syl- 
logisms, 413-14. 

Amauld,  along  with  Nicole,  author  oz 
the  Port-Royal  Logic  {LAH  de  Penser), 
i.  70  ;  referred  to  as  holding  that  men 
are  naturally  envious,  ii.  105 ;  quoted 
on  figure  of  Syllogism,  426-7. 

Amoldus  de  Tungeri,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, ii.  367. 

Arrian,  referred  to  on  the  ailment  called 
X&yos  Kvpitvwyf  i.  464. 
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ArsemuB,  i.  468. 

Art,  ancient  and  modern^  diverse  charac- 
ters of,  ii.  131-2. 

ABSociation,  laws  of,  what,  ii.  122-3. 

Association  or  Suggestion,  as  a  source  of 
Error,  see  Error,  causes  of. 

Assumption,  name  for  Minor  Premise,  i. 
285 ;  but  not  a  suitable  term,  ib. 

Attention,  the  act  of,  how  constituted,  i. 
123 ;  Prescision,  Abstraction,  and  At- 
tention correlative  terms,  123. 

Augustin,  St,  his  answer  to  the  question 
what  time  is,  i.  167. 

Au^stin,  Pseudo,  referred  to  on  inapplica- 
bility of  the  categories  to  Deity,  i.  198. 

Augostinus  Niphus  Suessanus,  1.  88. 

Aulus  GeUius,  1  464 ;  466. 

Authenticity,  criticism  of,  tee  Testimony. 

Averroes,  quoted  on  use  of  the  Arabic 
article  in  (quantification,  iL  280 ;  quoted 
on  quantification  of  predicate,  309 ; 
quoted  on  figure  of  syllogism,  425-6  ; 
<|uoted  on  fourth  Figure,  454. 

Avicenna,  ii.  167 ;  171. 

Axioma,  used  by  Stoics  and  Ramists  as  a 
synonym  for  proposition,  i  266. 

K^UaiM  T^s  hsni^dfffttSj — name  applied  by 
Ammonias  and  Philoponus  to  principle 
of  Contradiction,  i.  88,  see  Contradic- 
tion, principle  of. 

Axioms,  what,  i.  266. 

Bachmann,  referred  to  on  the  analogy 
between  Ix>gic  and  Mathematics,  i.  44 ; 
94-5;  124;  210;  230;  254;  259  ;  282  ; 
306 ;  309  ;  311  ;  334 ;  342 ;  404 ;  quoted, 
with  brief  original  interpolations,  on 
the  figures  and  moods  of  Syllogism; 
405-22 ;  his  reduction  of  Baroco,  440  ; 

S noted  on  character  of  ancient  Greek 
ophisms,  452-4  ;  ii.  81 ;  quoted  on  the 
prejudice  of  learned  authority,  87-8 ; 
114-18  ;  134  ;  151  ;  174. 

Bacon,  Lord,  wholly  misconceived  the 
character  of  Logic  in  certain  respects, 
i.  29;  at  fault  in  his  criticism  of^Aris- 
totle*s  doctrine  of  Induction,  325 ;  called 
empirical  generalisations  axioms,  ii.  47; 
his  classification  of  the  sources  of  error, 
80 ;  quoted  on  reading,  223 ;  the  aim  of 
his  Organon,  231. 

Balfour,  or  Balforeus,  referred  to  on  a 
spurious  passage  in  Aristotle's  Bketoric^ 
i.  8;  quoted  on  illustration  by  the 
Aphrodisian  of  Abstract  and  Apphed  or 
Special  Logic,  54;  on  Abstract  and  Ap- 
pued  or  Special  Logic,  62. 

BadoSf  its  meaning  in  relation  to  concepts, 
i.  141. 

Baumgarten,  A.  Q.,  the  Leibnitian,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  principium  exclusi 
fnedii,  i.  91 ;  called  the  principle  of 
Identity,  pt-incipium  pontionis  sive 
tdentiUUit,  92;  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  law  of  SufBcient  Reason  by 
that  of  Contradiction,  95  ;  142 ;  quoted 
on  Canons  of  Syllogism,  ii.  324-5. 


Bavnes,  Thomas  S|)encer,  his  Essay  on  {k4 
New  A  nalyiie  qf  Logical  Forms  referred 
to,  i.  42;  his  translation  of  the  Port 
Royal  Logic  noticed,  70 ;  1 62 ;  his  Essay 
referred  te,  ii.  315. 

Beqriff,  the  term  in  German  philosophy 
lor  the  symbolical  notions  of  the  under- 
standing, i.  183. 

Belief,  see  Truth  and  Error,  doctrine  of. 

Ben  Gerson,  or  Gersonides,  Levi,  quoted 
on  quantification  of  predicate,  ii.  310-1 1. 

Beneko,  i  95 ;  his  doctrine  of  syllogism, 
ii.  439-42. 

Bertius,  i.  279 ;  375. 

Beza,  L  393. 

Biel,  Grabriel,  his  use  of  conceptus,  i.  42. 

Biunde,  ii.  63. 

Blemmidas,  Nicephorus,  i.  119;  referred 
to  on  origin  of  distinction  of  proposi- 
tions secundi  and  ieriii  adjaceiUis,  228 ; 
quoted  on  import  of  the  term  trvKKo^ 
yia-fiSst  ^^f  ^^  t  ^  Epitome  for  many 
centuries  the  text-book  of  Logic  in  the 
schools  of  the  Greek  Church,  432; 
mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
mnemonic  verses  for  mood  and  figure 
of  syllogism,  432;  but,  according  to 
later  view,  these  verses  only  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin,  432:  ii.  256;  quoted 
on  Contingent  Conversion,  265. 

Boethius,  referred  to  on  the  application  of 
the  term  logic,  i.  5,  142,  15o ;  his  divi- 
sion of  Conversion,  264;  the  first  to 
give  the  name  Conversio  per  accidens, 
ib. ;  nature  of  this  process  as  employed 
by,  ib.,  282;  quotea  for  use  of  sumptum 
and  assumpiio,  285 ;  referred  to  on  use 
of  terms  ponens  and  toUens,  in  connec- 
tion with  hypothetical  syllogism,  338, 
414 ;  ii.  14 ;  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
passion  on  the  mind,  94 ;  256 ;  quoted 
on  quantification  of  predicate,  306-9. 

Bolzano,  i.  338  ;  344;  li.  174. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  referred  to  for  dis- 
tinction of  reason  in  abHracto,  and  rea- 
son in  concreto,  L  60. 

Brandis,  Ch.  A.,  referred  to  on  the  title 
Organon  for  the  l<^cal  treatises  of 
Aristotle,!.  34;  191. 

Braniss,  Ch.  J.,  i.  262 ;  448. 

Breadth  and  Depth,  names  for  the  exten- 
sion and  comprehension  of  concepts,  i. 
141  et  aiibi. 

Buchanan,  George,  i  393. 

Buffier,  L  159 ;  li.  14 ;  quoted  on  canons 
of  syllogism,  337-8. 

Burgersdyk,  or  Burgersdicius,  referred  to 
on  genus  of  Logic,  i.  9  ;  his  Institutiones 
LogioK  noticed  and  recommended,  71 ; 
ii.  225  ;  referred  to  on  Whole  and  Pcurt« 
202 ;  quoted  on  Potential  and  Actual 
Whole,  206-7 ;  415. 

Buridanus,  his  sophism  of  the  Ass  re- 
ferred to  the  head  of  Sophisma  Hetero* 
zeteseos,  i.  466. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  his  practice  in  reading, 
ii.  216-17. 
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Butler,  Samuel,  quoted  as  to  the  princi- 
pal utility  of  Rhetoric,  L  48. 

Cajktak,  Cardinal,  quoted  for  his  use  of 
the  terms  intensive  and  exteiuive  in  reli^ 
tion  to  notions,  L  141. 

Calker,  i.  141. 

Camerarius,  Oul.,  referred  to  on  grenus  of 
Logic,  i.  9;  referred  to  for  scholastic 
theories  on  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
27-8. 

Campbell,  Principal,  quoted  on  indis- 
tinctness of  terms,  i.  175-6. 

Capolla,  MarUanus,  quoted  on  figure  of 
syllof^sm,  ii.  424-5. 

Caramuel,  see  Lobkowits. 

Carleton,  Thomas  Compton,  referred  to 
on  tho  metaph3r8ical  character  of  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  i.  199. 

Caro,  quoted,  ii.  104-6  ;  114 ;  144. 

Cartesians,  majority  of,  maintained  Logic 
to  be  an  art,  i.  9. 

Cassiodonis,  i.  392 ;  ii.  424. 

Categorical  Proposition,  better  styled 
Ab»luU  or  Perfect,  i.  233,  see  Judg- 
ments, doctrine  of. 

Caiefforicalf  the  term,  as  used  by  Aris- 
totle, equivalent  to  affirmativef  i.  234 : 
its  application  by  Theophrastus  and 
Eudemus,  in  opposition  tio  conditioncU, 
234-5 ;  this  dinerence  of  signification 
not  hitherto  obsenred,  235. 

Categories  or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle, 
what,  i.  196 ;  original  meaning  of  the 
term  Category,  197  ;  its  employment  by 
Aristotle,  %b.  ;   by  Plotinus,    ib.  ;    by 

.  Kant,  197-8 ;  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle metaphysical,  199 ;  criticised  as  a 
classification  of  being,  199-200;  objects 
not  included  under,  198;  diversity  of 
opinion  among  logicians  regarding 
their  number,  200 ;  various  authors 
referred  to  regarding,  200-1. 

Certainty,  »ee  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Chauvin,  i.  265. 

Cicero,  referred  to  on  the  use  of  Logica, 
i.  6  ;  probably  borrowed  his  use  of  that 
term  irom  the  Stoics,  ib. ;  quoted  on 
the  province  of  Logic,  37 ;  enounced 
the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  91 ; 
recognised  the  principle  of  Reason  and 
Consequent,  93  ;  his  definition  of  argu- 
meHtum  quoted,  279  ;  applied  the  term 
Sorites  to  an  aivument  tiice  the  modem 
Sorites,  but  wnich  could  also  be  a 
Ckrysippean,  376 ;  called  the  sophism 
Sontes  Acer^KtliSf  iJb.  ;  his  employment 
of  the  term  Enthymeme,  890 ;  his  state- 
ment of  the  Ignava  Ratio,  462 ;  465-6 ; 
ii.  103 ;  206-7. 

CSrevlvM  in  demonstrando,  see  Probation. 

Classes,  names  for  the  different  steps  in 
the  series  of,  in  physical  science,  L  201. 

Clearness  and  Obscurity,  Distinctness  and 
Indistinctness  of  Concepts,  see  Con- 
cepts, Quality  of. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  quoted  on  teach- 


ing as  a  mean  of  self -improvement  in 
knowledge,  ii.  210. 

Clerc,  see  hd  Clerc. 

Cogitatio  ( Thought),  its  use  by  Descartes, 
1.  12 ;  see  Thought. 

Cognitive  Faculties,  Weakness  and  Dis- 
proportioned  Stroogth  of,  as  a  aouroa 
of  error,  see  Eiror,  Causes  of. 

Coke,  2jachary,  his  use  of  the  term  eon- 
c^t,  i.  42. 

College  of  Alcala,  the,  see  Curtus  Complu^ 
tensis. 

Communication  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine 
of,  see  Logic 

Comparison,  Faculty  o^  its  products 
threefold, — Concepts,  tJudgments,  and 
Reasonings,  i.  117  ;  its  offices,  122-3. 

Comprehension  and  Extension  of  Con* 
cepts,  see  Concepts,  Quantity  of,  and 
Reasonings. 

Concept,  should  be  used  to  denote  the  ob« 
ject  conceived,  i.  41-2 ;  its  derivation, 
42  ;  many  words  in  English  formed  on 
the  same  analogy  as  precept,  digest,  &o. 
t&  ;  was  in  common  use  in  the  sense 
proposed  among  the  older  English 
philosophical  writers,  ib,;  and  among: 
the  old  French  philosophers,  ib. ;  now 
employed  in  French  in  translating  the 
Qerman  Be^r{f,  ib.,  see  also  Comoeptus; 
what,  76  ;  its  synonyms,  76-7  ;  Me  Con- 
cepts, Doctrine  of. 

CoM^io,  its  meaning,  i  120. 

Conception,  employment  of  the  term  by 
Stewart  to  denote  the  simple  represen- 
tation of  an  object  presented  in  Percep- 
tion, i.  40;  vacillation  in  its  use  by 
Reid,  ib. ;  sense  in  which  employed  by 
the  author,  ib. ;  its  derivation,  41 : 
means  both  the  act  of  conceiving  and 
the  object  conceived,  ib. ;  should  be 
used  to  denote  exclusively  the  act  of 
conceiving,  and  amccpt  lulled  to  tho 
object  conceived,  41-2;  Reid  quoted 
on,  109-12 ;  his  mistakes  regarding, 
112-13 ;  usually  called  by  the  logicians 
Simple  A  pprekensum,  119. 

Concepts,  Doctrine  of,  i.  116-24 ;  of  Con- 
cepts or  Notions,  order  of  discuanon, — 
A.  In  general,  what  they  are,  and  how 
produced,  118  et  seq.^  ISH)  et  seg. ;  doc- 
trine of  concepts  omitted  by  Whately 
in  his  ElementM,  118 ;  a.  Meaning  of  the 
terms  Concent  or  Notion,  119-20  ;  their 
synonyms,  119 ;  Concept  denotes  the  re- 
sult of  the  act  of  Conception,  that  is, 
of  comprehending  or  grasping  up  into 
unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an 
object  IB  characterised,  120  ;  Notion 
denotes  either  the  act  of  apprehending 
the  notes  or  marks  of  an  ooject,  or  the 
result  of  that  act,  ib. ;  employment  of 
the  terms  animo  vel  mente  concipere,  and 
auimi  conceptus,  ib.  ;  of  concym^  eon- 
ceptus  and  conceptio,  without  ac^unot,  ib. ; 
the  term  Notion  how  employed  by  the 
author,  121 ;  b.  Nature  of  the  thing  ez« 
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prened,  121  tt  ieg. ;  a  concept  equiTalent 
to  the  mediate  and  relatiye  luiowledffe  we 
have  of  an  object,  as  comprising  qualities 
or  oharacten  common  to  it  with  other 
objects,  122 ;   nature  and  production  of 
concepts  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  our  knowledge,  122  et  teq. ; 
the  results  of  comparison  and  abstrac- 
tion or  attention,  as  operating  on  ob- 
jects originally  presented  in  confused 
and  imperfect  perceptions,  and  reducing 
mnltitude  to  unity,  122-4;  the  reduc- 
tion of  multitude  to  unitv  involved  in 
conception  explained  and  illustrated, 
124  el  $eq. ;  thought  one  and  the  same, 
while  its  contents  are  identical,  124; 
objects  are  to  us  the  same  when  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish  their  oognitlonSy 
whether  as  wholes,  or  in  their  partial 
characters,  124-6;  concepts  or  notions 
are  constituted  by  the  pomts  of  similar- 
ity discoyered  in  objects,  and  identified 
in  the  unity  of   consciousness,    125  ; 
concepts  may  themseWee  become  the 
objecto  of  comparison  and  abstraction, 
12d  ;  concepts  or  notions  superfluously 
styled  general,  ib.;  general  characters  of 
concepts,  127  it  ftq.,  134  et  seq.  ;  a.  A 
concept   aifords    only   an   inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  thing  thought  under 
it,  127  et  teq. ;  b.  Affords  no  absolute 
object  of  knowledge,  but  can  be  realised 
only  by  b^ng  appUcKl  as  a  term  of  rela- 
tion to    one  or  more  of  the  objects 
which  sgree  in  the  point  or  points  of 
resemblance  which  it  expresses,  128; 
this  doctrine  explains  the  whole  mystery 
of  genoalisation  and  general  terms,  ib, ; 
the  generality  of  a  concept  is  potential, 
not  actual,  129-35 ;  concepts  are  not, 
on  that  account,  mere  words,  136 ;  c. 
Their  dependence  on  language,  187  et 
seq. ;  language  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  concepts,  139 ;  K  Of  concepts 
or  notions  in  special,  liOelseq. ;  quantity 
of  concepts,  141  el  seq.;  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  a  concept  is  a  quantity, 
14S;  uiis  quantity  of  two  opposite  kinds, 
— Intensire  or  ClomprehensiTe  and  Ex- 
tensire,  143-56,  tee  Concepts,  Qiumtity 
of ;  quality  of  Concepts,  lo7'86.  see  Con- 
oepta,  Quality  of ;  Reciprocal  Relations 
of,  187  el  uq.ftee  Concepts,  Reciprocal 
Relations  of. 
Concepts,  Quantity  of,  or  Comprehension 
and   Extension  of  Concepts,  what,  L 
141-8,   146;    how    respectively  desig- 
nated, 141;  these  quantities  opposed 
to  each    other,  146 ;    law  regulating 
the  mutual  relations  of,  id.  ;  this  il- 
lustrated,   147  ;    processes   by  which 
amplified  and  resolved, — ]>etermination 
or  Concretion,  Abstraction  or  Greneral- 
isation.  Definition,  and  Division,  143-7 ; 
opposed  in  an  inverse  ratio,  148-9 ;  De- 
finition and  Division  the  processes  by 
which  the  Comprehension  and  Extension 
of  concepts  are  respectively  resolved. 


149-51 ;  diagram  representing,  with  re- 
lative illustration,  152-6. 
Concepts,  Quality  of,  L  157  et  ieq. ;  this 
determined  by  their  relation  to  their 
subject,  157 ;  consists  in  their  logical 
peHection  or  imperfection,  157,  158 : 
this  of  two  degrees,  —  Clearness  and 
Distinctness,  and  Obscurity  and  In- 
distinctness, 158  ;  these  degrees  distin- 
guished, 158-9;  original  application  of 
the  expressions  cleameu,  ooecurtty,  &&, 

159  'y  illustrated  by  reference  to  vision 
and  representation,  159-60 ;  163-5 ; 
clearness  and  obscuri^  as  in  concepts, 

160  el  teq,;  the  absolutely  clear  and  the 
absolutely  obscure,   161  ;   distinctness 
and  indistinctness  of,  162  ;   historical 
notices  of  this  distinction,  162  et  teq. ; 
due  to  LeibnitSy  162 ;  notice  of  Locke 
in  connection  with  it,  ib, ;   difference 
between  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
illustratcKl,  163  el  teq. ;  the  judicial  de- 
termination of  life  and  death  sujiposes 
the  difference  between  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge,  164 ;  further  illustra- 
tion from  the  human  countenance,  164- 
5  ;  special  conditions  of  the  distinctness 
of  a  concept,  end  of  its  defl^rees,  165-7 ; 
the  distinction  between  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge  illustrated  by  examples, 
167  ;  how  the  distinctness  of  a  concept 
18  affected  by  the  two  quantities  of  a 
concept,  16S  el  tea, ;  distinctness  is  in- 
ternal and  external,  168-9 ;  relations  of 
Definition  and  Division  to  internal  and 
external  distinctness,  169 ;  simple  no- 
tions admit  of  an  extensive,  inaividual 
notions  of  an  intensive,  distinctness, 
169  ;  the  highest  point  of  the  distinct- 
ness  of  a  concept,  169-70 ;  imperfection 
to  which  concepts  are  liable,  in  re^>ect 
of  the  thought  of  which  they  are  the 
expression,  171-2  ;    this   imperfection 
illustrated,   172   et  teq.  ;    noticed   by 
British    phUosophers,    174;     Stewart 
quoted  on  the  subject,  174-7 ;  Locke 
anticipated  Hume   in   remarking  the 
employment  of  terms  without  distinct 
meaning,  177 ;  Locke  quoted  on  this 
point,  177-9 ;  tiie  distinction  of  Intuitive 
and  Symbolical  knowledge  first  taken 
by  Leibnits,  179  ;  this  distinction  su- 
perseded the  controversy  of  Nominalism 
and  Conceptualism  in  Oermsn^,  179-88  ; 
discussed  by  him  in  De  Cogniitone,  Vert' 
taU,  el  Ideit,  180 ;  the  passage  quoted, 
181-2 ;   the  distinction  appreciated  by 
the  disdples  of  Leibnits,  183;    Wolf 
quoted  on,  184-6. 

Concepts,  Reciprocal  Relations  of,  i.  187- 
224 ;  relation  proper  of,  what,  187 ;  can 
be  compared  together  with  reference 
only  either,  1^,  To  their  Exten8ion,or,  2% 
To  their  Comprehension,  t6. ;  considered 
A.  As  dependent  on  extension,  187-212 ; 
as  dependent  on  extension,  concepts 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  five  mutual 
relations  of   Exdusion,  Coexteosiony 
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Subordination.  Co-ordination,  and  In- 
terMction,  187-8 ;  examples  of  the  five 
mutual  relations  of  concepts,  188  ;  dia- 
grams illustrative  of,  lo9 ;  of  these 
relations,  sub-ordination  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  principal  importance,  180 ;  sub- 
ordination considered,  190-209 ;  terms 
expressive  of  the  different  modes  of  the 
relation  of  subordination,  190  ei  »eq. ; 
Superior,  Inferior,  Broader,  Narrower 
Notions,  190;  UniverBal,  Particular, 
190-1;  Greneral  Notion,  Crenus,  Special 
Notion,  Species,  191-2, «««  Genus  and  Spe- 
cies ;  Co-ordination,  what,  209 ;  the  two 
general  laws  by  which  subordination  and 
co-ordination  under  extension  are  regVL- 
lated,  viz. ,  of  Homogeneity  and  Hetero- 
geneity, 209-10  ;  their  import,  210 ;  law 
of  Heterogeneitv,  true  only  in  theory, 
ib. ;  additional  law  of  Logical  Affinity 
promulgated  by  Kant,  but  to  be  rejected, 
211;  B.  As  dependent  on  compre- 
hension, but  not  in  the  relations  of 
involution  and  co-ordination,  212-24; 
notions,  in  relation  to  each  other,  are 
Identical  and  Different,  212 ;  identical, 
divided  into  absolutely  and  relatively 
identical,  212;  absolutely  identical 
notions  impossible,  212-13;  relatively 
identical  called  also  Similar  and  Re- 
ciprocating or  Convertible,  ib. ;  notions 
are  Congruent  or  Agreeing,  and  Con- 
flictive,  213-14 ;  Congruent  and  Identi- 
cal notions,  and  Diverse  and  Conflictive 
distinguished,  214,  $ee  Concepts,  Oppo- 
sition of ;  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic,  216- 
17  ;  Involution  and  Co-ordination  in 
comprehension,  217,  220 ;  these  rela- 
tions of  notions  n^lected  by  logicians, 
and  hence  also  neglected  reasoning  in 
comprehension,  21/  et  stq. ;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  containing  and  the  contained 
in  comprehension  properly  called  in- 
voltUiony  220 ;  this  illustrated,  220-21 ; 
the  involving  notion  the  more  complex, 
the  involved  the  more  simple,  222 ;  co- 
ordination in  comprehension,  223-24; 
notions  co-ordinated  in  comprehension 
called  Disparate,  in  extension  Disjunct 
or  Discrete,  224. 
Concepts,  Opposition  of,  arises  under  Com- 

Srehension,  i.  213 ;  constituted  by  con- 
iction,  or  the  impossibility  of  being 
connected  in  thought,  ib.;  twofold,  1^, 
Immediate  or  Contradictory ;  2^,  Medi- 
ate or  Contrary,  213-14;  these  distin- 
guished and  illustrated,  214-15 ;  their 
logical  significance,  215-16,  tee  Opposi- 
tion, of  Propositions. 

Conceptualism  and  Nominalism,  the 
whole  controvert  originated  in  the 
ambiguity  of  words,  i.  128,  186;  how  to 
be  reconciled,  128;  this  question  not 
agitated  in  Germany,  ib, 

Conceptut,  its  use  by  Biel,  Occam,  i.  42 ; 
Conceatiu,  and  eonceptut  animi,  its 
meaning,  120. 

Coneipere,  its  meaning,  i  120* 


Conclusion,  of  a  syllogism,  what,  L  281 ; 
its  synonyms,  ib. ;  is  the  problem  stated 
as  a  decision,  282. 

Concrete  or  Special  Logic,  tee  Logic. 

Condillac  quoted  on  influence  of  Associa' 
tion,  ii.  126-7  ;  171. 

Conditional  Judgment  or  Proposition^  He 
Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

Conditional  and  Hypothetical,  variations 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
terms,  i.  236 ;  Boethius,  used  condition' 
alit  {conditional)  and  kypotheticut  {hifpo- 
ihetical)  as  convertible,  ib. ;  conditumai 
to  be  applied  to  ^he  genus  as  including 
hypothetical  and  disjunctive,  287. 

Conference,  tee  Elnowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  PeHecting  of. 

Confucius,  his  remedy  for  precipitation, 
ii.  98. 

Conimbricenses,  i.  262;  their  error  re- 
garding the  opposition  of  Boethius  and 
Averroes  to  AnstoUe  on  quantificatioii 
of  predicate,  ii.  308. 

Conspecies,  what,  i.  209 ;  in  so  far  as  they 
are  considered  difierent,  but  not  con- 
tradictory, called  Discrete  or  Disjunct 
Notions,  ib. 

Contingent  Conversion,  of  the  Lower 
Greeks,  what,  iL  264-5;  Blemmidas 
cited  on,  265. 

Contradiction,  or  Non  -  Contnuliction, 
principle  of,  a  fundamental  law  of 
thought,  i.  79 ;  what,  81 ;  properly  the 
law  of  Non-Contradiction,  82;  how 
enounced,  ib. ;  the  principle  of  all 
logical  n^^tion  and  distinction,  t^. ; 
didSers  from  the  law  of  Identity  only  by 
a  negative  expression,  83;  its  history, 
87  et  seq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato, 
87 ;  emphatically  enounced  by  Aristotle, 
87-8 ;  with  the  Peripatetics  and  School- 
men the  highest  principle  of  knowledge, 
88 ;  obtained  its  name  from  the  Greek 
Aristotelians,  y6.  ;  said  by  Ammonius 
and  Philoponus  to  be  the  criterion 
which  divides  truth  from  falsehood 
throughout  the  universe  of  existence, 
ib. ;  said  by  Suarez  to  hold  the  same 
supremacy  among  the  principles  of 
knowledge  which  the  Deily  does  among 
the  principles  of  existence,  ih. ;  contro- 
versies touohiiur  its  truth  and  axiomatic 
character,  88-9 ;  its  truth  denied  by 
modem  absolutists,  89 ;  how  viewed  by 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  90;  along  with 
that  of  Identi^ir,  regulates  the  categori- 
cal syllogism,  249,353;  authors  referred 
to  on,  ii.  246 ;  conditions  of,  ib.  ;  proof 
of,  attempted  by  Claubei^,  ib.\  tee 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought. 

Contus,  Sebastianus,  iL  308. 

Conversion  per  accident,  what,  i.  264; 
Conversion  iif  fi^p^i,  not  the  mere  syn- 
onym of,  ii.  271  ;  differently  defined  by 
different  logicians,  272;  by  Boethius, 
ib, ;  by  logicians  in  general,  ib. ;  as  am- 
pliative,  not  logical,  264;  as  restric- 
tive, fortuitous,  or  not  a  conversion,  ib. 
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GonTendon,  of  Judgments  or  Propositions, 
i.  262-7 ;  what,  262 ;  see  also  ii.  256 ;  terms 
employed  to  denote  the  original  and 
conyerted  proposition,  t6. ;  the  original 
proposition  ought  to  be  called  the  Con- 
vertend  or  ConvertiUe,  the  product  of 
the  oonyersion,  the  Converted  or  Con- 
vert, 261,  262 ;  see  also  ii.   256,   266 ; 
species  of  conversion  distinguii^ed  by 
lonoians,   263-4;    1,  Simple  or  Pure, 
263-4 ;  2,  Conyersio  per  Accidens,  264 ; 
this  name  first  glyen  by  Boethius,  t6.; 
3,  Conyersio  per  Contrapositionem,  ib. ; 
divisions  of,   by  Boethius,  xb, ;   mne- 
monic  yerses   for   conversion,    264-5 ; 
definitions  of,  in  general,  ii.  256 ;  a  case 
of   immediate    inference,    iJb.  ;    names 
for  the  proposition  given  in,  and  its 
product,  256-7;   best  names  for  these 
together,  Convtrtent  or  Converting,  and 
for  each  apart,   Convertend  and  Con- 
verse, ib,,  266 ;  errors  of  the  common 
logical  doctrine  of,  two — first.  That  the 
quantities  are  not  converted  with  the 
quantified  terms,  257-8,  276  ;  this  wrong 
shown,  l**.  Because  the  terms  of  a  pro- 
position are  only  terms  of  relation,  257 ; 
2",  Only  compared  as  (Quantities,  ib. ;  3**, 
Quantity  of  proposition  in  conversion 
remains  alwajrs  the  same,  257-8,  271 ; 
4**,  Of  no  consec|uence  logic^ly  whether 
subject  or  predicate  placed  first,  258  ; 
second  error — ^The  not  considering  that 
the  predicate  has  alwa3rs  a  quantity  in 
thought  as  well  as  the  subject,  258-63 ; 
see  also  271-4,  276 ;   only  one  species 
of,  and  that  thorough-^oing  ana  self- 
sufficient,  264 ;  conversio  per  accidens, 
as  ampliatiye,  not  logical,  and  as  re- 
strictive, merely  fortuitous,  ib,  ;  see  also 
271-2,  see  Conversion  ^  accidens  ;  Con- 
versio per  eontrajpositionem,  only  holds 
througn  contradiction,  and  is  indepen  • 
dent  of  conversion,  ib. ,  see  Conversion  per 
contrapotitionem ;  the  Contingent  Con- 
yersion  of  the  lower  Greeks,  not  a  con- 
version, 265,  see  Contingent  Conversion ' 
advantages  of  the  author's  own  method 
over  those  of  the  logicians,  265-6  ;  the 
character   of,  as  given  by  Greek  lo- 
gicians subsequent  to  Aristotle  correct, 
266 ;  errors  of  Aristotle  and  the  logi- 
cians regarding,  266,  274-6 ;  authorities 
referred  to  on,  274-5. 

Conversion  per  contrapositionem,  only 
holds  through  contradiction,  and  is  not 
properly  a  conversion,  ii.  264-5,  275  ; 
nela  by  some  to  be  mediate,  264 ;  this 
erroneous,  ib. ;  rules  for,  ib. ;  historical 
notices  of,  and  authors  referred  to  on, 
264-5. 

Conyersion  ^v  f-fy^h  its  moaning  in  Aris- 
totle, ii.  271-2. 

Co-ordination  of  concepts^  see  Concepts, 
Relations  of. 

Copula,  the  logical,  what,  i.  228-9 ;  in- 
cluded in  the  predicate  by  Aristotle, 
ib,  ;  styled  the  Apprediea;te,  wpocrKvrn- 
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yopo^/i€vov,  tb. ;  that  negation  does  not 
belong  to,  held  by  some  logicians,  252  ; 
the  opposite  doctrine  maintained  by 
the  author,  ib. ;  true  import  of,  252-3 ; 
origin  of  the  controversy  regarding  the 

glace  of  negation,  253 ;  its  meaning  in 
omprehensive  and  Extensive  proposi< 
tions,  274. 

Coraxand  Tisias,  case  of,  referred  to,  i.  468. 

Corollaries,  what,  i.  266. 

Corvinus,  quoted  on  inference  from  pure 
particulars,  ii.  457. 

Cousin,  Victor,  his  contradictions  on  the 
cognition  of  the  Absolute,  i.  90. 

Crakanthorpe,  i.  230;  referred  to  on 
names  of  propositions  in  oonversion, 
263,  324 ;  367  ;  his  doctrine  of  Induc- 
tion, ii.  367. 

Crellius,  i.  54 ;  325 ;  342. 

Crenius,  u.  97 ;  210. 

Criticism,  Art  of,  see  Testimony. 

Crousaz,  ii  93 ;  quoted  in  illustration  of 
precipitancy,  ii.  97-8 ;  quoted  on  sloth 
as  a  source  of  error,  99 ;  137  ;  144. 

Crusius,  Christian  Au^fust,  ii.  109 ;  quoted 
on  canons  of  syllogism,  320-22. 

Cursus  Compluiensis,  referred  to  on  in- 
duction of  Aristotle,  ii.  364. 

Custom,  power  of,  as  a  source  of  error, 
see  Error,  Causes  of. 

D'Abra  db  Ragonis,  referred  to  for  scho- 
lastic theories  of  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  1.  28. 

Damascenus,  Joannes,  i.  6 ;  referred  to  on 
method  in  Logic,  ii.  9. 

Damiron,  his  Logi^ue,  L  70. 

David,  the  Armenian,  referred  to  on  the 
categories,  i.  200. 

Daijes,  or  Daries,  L  35 ;  referred  to  on 
principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  L  94. 

De  Morgan,  A.,  Letter  of  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton to,  ii.  355. 

Definite  and  Indefinite  Propositions,  as 
understood  by  the  author,  L  243-4, 249, 
see  Judgments,  Propositions. 

Definition,  or  Declaration,  the  analysis  of 
the  comprehension  of  a  concept,  i. 
147-9, 150 ;  doctrine  of,  ii.  10-21 ;  what, 
10-11;  the  terms  dedaration  and  de- 
finiiion  express  the  same  process  in 
different  aspects,  ib. ;  definition  in  its 
stricter  sense,  11-12 ;  this  explicated, 
ib.,  et  seq.  ;  various  names  of  —  De- 
elaroiiumf  Explication^  Exposition,  De- 
scription, Definition  Proper,  ib.  ;  No- 
minal, Real,  and  Genetic,  what,  12-13 ; 
rules  of,  14 ;  these  explained,  ib.,  et  seq. ; 
first  rule,  I^l^J  second  rule,  15-1/; 
third  rule,  17-18;  circular  definition, 
17-21;  fourth  rule,  18-19;  fifth  rule. 
19-20;  Definition,  in  its  looser  sense, 
20-21 ;  Dilucidations  or  Explications, 
20 ;  Desoriptions,  21. 

Degerando,  Baron,  i.  94 :  173 ;  ii.  45. 

Delarivibre,  his  Loaique,  L  70 ;  referred  to 
on  definite  article  m  relation  to  quanti- 
fication, U.  280. 
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Deiusmgery  Ignatiufl,  referred  to  on  cate- 
gories, i.  201;  262;  265;  quoted  on 
modes  of  falUieia  sentut  eonipositi  el 
divUi,  456-7 ;  466. 

Derodon,  Dayid,  referred  to  on  Whole  and 
Part,  i.  202 ;  306 ;  quoted  on  qnantity  of 
disjunotiye  and  hypothetioal  proposi- 
tions, 834 ;  344  ;  348 ;  held  syllogism  and 
enthymeme  to  be  Uie  same  species  of 
reasoning,  888  ;  406 ;  408  ;  437  ;  his 
method  of  reducing  Oamestres  to  Bar- 
bara, 440;  notice  of,  ii.  317;  his  po- 
lemic against  the  special  rules  of  syllo- 
gism, 318 ;  quoted  on  Induction,  363-4 ; 
his  critioism  of  the  special  rules  of  the 
fSgures  reviewed,  458-60. 

DoMartes,  quoted  regarding  the  extension 
of  the  term  T/umght  {cogilaAio),  i  12; 
quoted  on  the  means  of  avoiding  error, 
ii.  77 ;  his  doubt,  85 ;  his  precept  to 
doubt  all,  91-3;  conditions  which  mo- 
dify its  application,  92. 

Determination,  or  Concretion,  what,  i. 
147-8 ;  its  synonyms,  ih. 

Dialectic,  ancioit  name  (with  certain  limi- 
tations) for  Logic,  i.  7 ;  its  use  by  Plato, 
t6.;  its  origin,  %b. ;  its  use  by  Hegel,  ih.\ 
by  Aristotle, — the  logic  of  probable 
matter,  8 ;  mistakes  regarding  the  use 
of  the  term  by  Aristotle,  ih. ;  employed 
in  a  vacillating  manner  by  the  Stoics,  8, 
9. 

AiaXfKTtir^  X^P^s  ttpayfudrwy^  equal  to 
Abstract  or  General  Logic,  1.  53,  »ee 
Logic 

AioXf  jcTiic^  iv  xM^'*  *^^  TVfiMurff  irpay- 
IxAtw,  equal  to  Special  or  Applied 
Logic,  i.  53,  tee  Lo^c. 

Dicta  de  Omni  el  de  Nvllo,  the  canons  of 
deductive  categorical  syllogisms  in  ex- 
tension, i.  303 ;  how  expressed,  ih. ; 
logicians  who  confound  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  with  the  Nota  NotiD,  &c.,  ii.  339 ; 
who  make  the  Dictum  the  fundamental 
rule  of  syllogism  in  general,  339-40,  He 
Syllogism  ;  who  confound  or  make  co- 
ordinate the  law  of  Proportion  or  Ana- 
logy with,  340 ;  who  restrict  the  Dictum 
to  the  first  figure  (immediately),  ib.\ 
who  make  the  Dicta  the  supreme  canons 
for  universal  syllogisms,  w. ;  who  erro- 
neously suppose  Aristotle  to  employ, 
besides  the  Dictum,  the  rule  of  Propor- 
tion as  a  fundamental  law  of  syllogism, 
341 ;  how  enounced  by  Noldius,  ih.\  by 
Reusch,  341-2;  by  Aristotle,  342;  by 
Jac.  TliomaBiiuB,  ih.;  objections  to, 
842-3. 

Diderot,  quoted  on  memory,  ii.  119. 

Dilemma,  ue  Hypothetioo-disjunctive  syl- 
logism. 

Dilemmatic  judgment  or  proposition,  see 
Judgments. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  i.  9 ;  attributed  the  invention 
of  Sophism  Sorites  to  Eubulides,  376; 
454 ;  463 ;  465 ;  466 ;  referred  to  on  the 
Platonic  definition  of  man,  ii.  18 ;  51. 


Diagrams  of  Ammonius,  ii.  420;  errone- 
ously referred  to  Faber  Stapulensis,  ib. 

Dialogue,  ii.  224,  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine 
of  uie  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  his  employ- 
ment of  the  term  enthymeme,  i  390. 

Dionysius  Oato,  on  teachii^  as  a  means  of 
self -improvement  in  knowledge,  iL  210. 

Discussions  on  Philosophy,  Author^s,  re- 
ferred to  for  scholastic  theories  on 
object-matter  of  Logic,  i.  27 ;  on  the 
character  of  Dr  Whately's  Elements,  90 ; 
referred  to  for  a  later  development  of 
the  author^s  doctrine  on  the  Logical 
Laws,  i.  97;  105;  279;  294;  referred  to 
on  history  of  Latin  and  Greek  mne- 
monic verses  for  Mood  and  Figure  of 
Syllogism,  432. 

Disiunotive  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  first 
class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and  sec- 
ond class  afforded  by  Internal  Form  of 
Syllogism,  i.  326  ;  a  reasoning  whose  form 
is  determined  by  the  law  of  Excluded 
Middle,  and  whose  sumption  is  accord- 
ingly a  disjunctive  proposition  ;  either 
of  Contradiction  or  of  Contrariety,  ih, ; 
either  affirmative,  constituting  the 
Modus  Ponens,  or  Modus  ponendo  toUenSj 
or  negative,  constituting  the  Modus 
Tollens,  or  Modus  tollendo  ponens,  327 ; 
mnemonic  verses  for  these  modes  of, 
ib. ;  its  definition  explicated,  ib.  el  seq. ; 
a  syllog^ism  with  disjimctive  major  pre- 
mise is  not  neoesrarily  a  disjiuncUve 
reasoning,  ib. ;  general  view  of,  S28  et 
seq.;  formula  for  a  syllogism,  a»  With 
two  disjunct  membws,  ib,;  b.  With 
more  than  two  disjunct  membors,  829- 
830 ;  the  principle  of,  880-31 ;  the  several 
parts  of,  831-2;  the  rules  of,  332-8; 
these  explicated,  833  el  seq. ;  first  rule 
of,  333-4;  second  rule  of,  334;  third 
rule  of,  334-5 ;  the  disjunctive  syllo- 
gism of  comprehension  and  extension, 
835-6  ;  though  specially  regulated  by 
the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  still  the 
other  logical  laws  operative  in,  854-5; 
may  be  drawn  in  all  the  four  figures, 
447 ;  this  illustrated,  447-8 ;  its  char- 
acter according  to  authoi^s  latest  view, 
ii.  377-8, 388, 390,  see  Hypothetical  Rea- 
soning or  Syllogism. 

Disputation,  see  ICnowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Perrocting  of. 

Division,  the  analysis  of  the  extension 
of  a  concept,  i.  147,  149,  151;  doc- 
trine of,  iL  22-36;  division  in  gen- 
eral, what,  22-3 ;  of  two  species.  Par- 
tition and  Logical  Division,  23-4 ;  par- 
tition either  Real  or  Ideal,  24-5 ;  exam- 
Sles  of  these  two  kinds  of,  24 ;  logical 
ivision,  what,  25-6;  its  rules,  26;  its 
chaiucter  and  rules  explicated,  27  et  seq. ; 
the  end  of,  is  Distinctness,  which  involves 
Completeness  of  thinking,  27-8;  as  many 
kinds  of,  possible  as  there  are  characters 
affording  a  principle  of  division,  28 ;  a 
universal  notion  tne  only  object  of,  ib. ; 
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general  problem  of,  28-30 ;  rules  of,  80  et 
««7.;  these  classified,  80-31;  those  spring- 
ing, L),  from  the  principle  of  division, — 
iirst,  second,  and  third  rules,  31-3; 
ii.)  from  the  relations  of  the  dividing 
members  to  the  divided  wholes, — fourth 
and  fifth  rules,  33-5  ;  iii.),  from  the 
relations  of  the  several  dividing  mem* 
bers  to  each  other,— sixth  rule,  35 ;  iv.), 
from  the  relations  of  the  divisions  to  the 
sub-division, — seventh  rule,  35-6. 

Doubt  or  doubting,  the  art  of  doubting 
well  difficult  to  teach  and  to  learn,  ii. 
84,  M0  Error,  Causes  of,  Descartes. 

Downam,  ii  3;  referred  to  on  Aristotle 
and  Plato's  views  of  method,  8. 

Drobisch,  i.  124 ;  referred  to  on  opposi- 
tion of  concepts,  214 ;  on  co-ordination 
of  notions  in  comprehension,  220 ;  ^4 ; 
254 ;  811 ;  448 ;  ii.  23. 

Duncan,  William,  of  Aberdeen,  his  Loaic. 
i.  70.  >  J  > 

Duncan,  Mark,  i.  838;  844;  868;  437: 
redu(^  Camestres  to  Celarent,  and 
Barooo  to  Ferio  by  counterposition,  440. 

Encyelopcedia  Britannica,  i.  118  et  aXihi, 

Ennoematic.  fee  Concepts,  Doctrine  of. 

"E.yvouij  iyyirifia,  v^fia^  ambiguous,  i.  119. 

Enthymeme,  a  syllogism  defective  in  ex- 
ternal form,  i.  886 ;  the  common  doc- 
trine of  logicians  regarding,  886-7;  this 
doctrine  futile,  and  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  Aristotle,  887  et  seq. ;  1', 
Not  a  special  form  of  reasoning,  387-8 ; 
2",  Distinction  of,  as  a  special  form 
of  reasoning  not  made  by  Aristotle, 
888  et  aeq, ;  the  enthymeme  of  Aristotle, 
what,  389 ;  various  applications  of  the 
term,  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
Bus,  author  of  nhetaric  to  Alexander, 
Sopater  Apameensis,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Cicero,  Quintillian,  390 ;  denoted,  with 
some  of  the  ancients,  a  syllogism  with 
some  suppressed  part,  as  the  A^rodi- 
sian,  Ammonius,  Philoponus,  Fachy- 
mores,  Quintilion,  Ulpian,  Scholiast 
on  Hermogones,  891 ;  3%  Admitting 
the  validity  of  the  discrimination  of  tiie 
Enthymeme,  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  a 
syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise,  391: 
examples  of,  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  order,  392;  epigrammatic  ex- 
amples of,  with  suppressed  conclusion, 
393-4. 

Epicheirema  or  Reason-Rendering  Syllo- 
gism, the  first  variety  of  complex  syllo- 
gism, what,  i.  364-5;  authors  referrod 
to  on  variations  in  the  application  of  the 
name,  365 ;  in  Aristotle,  the  term  is 
used  for  a  dialectic  syllogism,  \h. ;  as 
a  polysyllogism  comparatively  simple, 
884 ;  may  m  drawn  in  any  figure,  448. 

Epictetus,  i.  465;  fallacies  mentioned 
by,  ib, 

Erasmus,  his  advice  to  a  young  man  on 
the  conduct  of  his  studies,  ii.  97. 

Erizzo,  Sebastiano,  L  85. 


Emesti,  ii.  144. 

Error,  tee  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Error,  Causes,  Occasions,  and  Remedies  of, 
ii.  80-151 ;  Bacon's  classification  of  the 
sources  of,  80  ;  its  causes  and  occasions 
comprehended  in  one  or  other  of  four 
classes, — 1**,  In  the  general  circum- 
stances which  modify  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  Individual  ;  2%  In  the 
Constitution,  Habits,  and  Relations  of 
his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
Desiro  ;  3°,  In  Language  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Thought  and  Medium  of  Com- 
munication ;  or,  4%  In  the  nature  of  the 
objects  about  which  his  knowledge  is 
conversant,  80 ;  these  considered  in  de- 
tail, 80  el  seq.  ;  I.  General  circum- 
stances which  modify  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  individual,  80  et  tea,  ; 
these  of  two  kinds, — 1^,  The  particular 
degrees  of  cultivation  to  which  his  na- 
tion has  attained  ;  2^  The  stricter  as- 
sociations, as  schools,  sects,  &c.  81 ; 
these  illustrated,  81-93 ;  man  by  nature 
social,  and  infiuenced  bv  the  opinion  of 
his  fellows,  81-2;  Pascal  quoted  on  the 
power  of  Custom,  82 ;  an  ingenious 
philosopher  quoted  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, 82-4;  the  art  of  doubting  well, 
difficult  to  learn  and  to  teach,  84-5 ; 
two  general  forms  of  the  infiuence  of 
example,  85, — 1.  Prejudice  in  £sivour  of 
the  Old,  85-7 ;  2.  Prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  New,  87  ;  Prejudice  of  Learned 
Authority,  87-8 ;  means  by  which  the 
influence  of  Society  as  a  source  of  Error 
may  be  counteracted,  91  el  seq. ;  neces- 
sary to  Institute  a  critical  examination 
of  the  contents  of  our  knowledge,  91 ; 
the  precept  of  Descartes  on  this  point, 
91  et  seq.  ;  conditions  which  modify  its 
application,  92 ;  a  gradual  and  progres- 
sive abrogation  of  prejudices  all  t^t 
can  be  reouired  of  the  student  of  phi- 
losophy, 92-3.  II.  The  Constitution, 
Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Relations  of 
the  Powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
Desire,  98-139 ;  of  two  kinds,—!.  The 
undue  preponderance  of  the  Affective 
Elements  of  Mind,  93  et  seq, ;  influence 
of  passion  on  the  mind,  94 ;  Boethius 
quoted  on  this  influence,  ib. ;  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  limited  to  Probable 
Recusoning,  94-5 ;  the  Passions  as  sources 
of  error  reduced  to  four,  95-6  ;  1.  Pre- 
cipitancy, 96  etseq.  ;  Seneca  quoted  on, 
ib. ;  Erasmus  quoted  on,  97  ;  illustra- 
tions of,  from  Seneca,  Montaigne,  97-8  ; 
precipitate  dogmatism  and  scepticiEtm 
phases  of  the  same  disposition,  98 ; 
remedy  for  precipitation,  98-9 ;  2. 
Sloth,  99;  Seneca  quoted  on,  ib.;  its 
remedy,  99-100;  3.  Hope  and  Fear, 
192  ;  how  these  passions  operate  un- 
favoiutibly  on  the  Understanaing,  100-2; 
4.  Self-Love,  including  Vanity,  Pride, 
&o.  102  et  seq. ;  Aristotle's  precept  re- 
garding this  passion,  102 ;  illustdrations 
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of  the  influence  of  Self-Loye  on  oor 
opinions,  102-4 ;  Self- Lore  leads  us  to 
regard  with  favour  the  opinions  of  those 
to  whom  we  are  in  any  way  attached, 
104 ;  Malebranche  adduced  to  this  ef- 
fect, 104-5 ;  this  shown  especially  when 
the  passion  changes,  105 ;  Arnauld 
holds  that  man  is  naturally  envious, 
105 ;  the  love  of  Disputation,  105-6 ; 
the  affections  now  mentioned  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  all  error,  106;  pre- 
liminary conditions  requisite  for  the 
efficiency  of  precepts  Against  the  sources 
of  error,  106-8;  rules  i^nst  errors 
from  the  Affections,  108,  iL  Weak- 
ness and  Disproportioned  Strength  of 
the  Faculties  of^  Knowledge,  109-39; 
neglect  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  Hu- 
man Intellect  a  source  of  error,  109  et 
zeq.  ;  1.  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute, 
110 ;  2.  A  one-sided  view  of  the  fini- 
tude  of  the  mind,  110  et  teq. ;  this  il- 
lustrated by  reference  to  the  two  contra- 
dictories,— the  absolute  commencement 
and  the  infinite  non-commencement  of 
time,  ill ;  the  same  principle  exempli- 
fied in  the  case  of  the  necessitarian  ar- 
gument against  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  111-2 ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  libertarian  argument  in  behalf  of 
free-will,  112-3;  weakness  and  dispro- 
portioned strength  of  the  several  Cog- 
nitive Faculties,  as  a  source  of  error, 
113  et  seq,  ;  these  faculties  of  two 
classes — a  Lower  and  a  Higher,  113; 
A.  The  Lower  Class,  113  et»eq.\  1.  The 
Presentative  Faculty,  of  two  kinds, 
113 ;  a.  External  Perception,  as  a  source 
of  error,  114  «<  teq.  ;  conditions  of  its 
adequate  activity,  114-5;  precautions 
with  a  view  to  detecting  illusions  of  the 
Senses,  and  obviating  the  errors  to 
which  they  lead,  115-6;  b.  Self-Con- 
sciousness, as  a  source  of  error,  116  d 
seq.  ;  this  power  varies  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  time,  state  of  health,  and 
object,  116-7;  2.  Memory,  as  a  source 
of  error,  117  et  teq. ;  as  feeble,  118 ;  as 
too  strong,  118-20  ;  remedies  for  these 
opposite  extremes,  120  ;  8.  The  Repro- 
ductive Faculty,  of  two  kinds,  120-21 ; 
a.  Reminiscence,  as  a  source  of  error, 
121 ;  its  undue  activity,  ib. ;  its  inac- 
tivity, xb» ;  b.  Suggestion  or  Associa- 
tion, as  a  source  of  error,  122  et  teq. ; 
influence  of  Association  in  matters  of 
Taste,  123 ;  Stewart  quoted  on  this  in- 
fluence, 124-6  ;  Condillac  quoted  on  ^e 
same,  126-7 ;  'S  Gravesande,  Herodo- 
tus, and  Justin,  referred  to  on  the  same, 
127-8 ;  only  remedy  for  the  influence  of 
Association  is  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  128-30;  4  Imagina- 
tion, as  a  source  of  error,  181  et  tea.  ; 
its  necessity  in  scientific  pursuits, 
131 ;  defect  in  the  art  of  modem 
times  as  compared  with  that  of  an- 
cient, arising  from  imperfect  culture 


of  imagination,  131-2;  errors  arisiiis' 
from  the  disproportion  between  imagi- 
nation and  judgment,  132  et  teq.;  thoae 
arising  from  the  weakness  of  imagina- 
tion, 133 ;  from  its  disproportionate 
vivacity,  ib.;  remedies  for  those  defects* 
134 ;  B.  Higher  faculties,  lU  el  teq.  ; 
b.  Elaborative  Faculty  as  a  souroe  of 
Error,  134  «( teq.;  error  does  not  lie  in 
the  conditions  of  our  higher  ftuniltiesy 
but  is  possible  in  the  application  of  tho 
laws  of  those  faculties  to  determinato 
oases,  134-5 ;  defective  action  of  the 
understanding  may  arise  from  one  of 
three  causes  ;  a.  Natural  feebleness,  b. 
Want  of  necessary  experience,  o.  In- 
competency of  attention,  135-6 ;  6.  Re- 
gulative Faculty  not  properly  a  source 
of  error,  137  ;  remote  sources  of  error 
in  the  different  habits  determined  by 
sex,  age,  bodily  constitution,  education, 
&c.,  137  ;  selected  examples  of  these, — 
a  one-sided  cultivation  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  137 ;  this  exemplified  in 
three  different  phases,  —  in  exclusive 
cultivation,  I.  Of  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation, 2.  Of  metaphysics,  3.  Of 
mathematics,  138 ;  Stewart  referred  to 
on  the  two  latter  errors,  139;  III.  Lan- 
guage as  a  souroe  of  error,  140-50 ;  its 
general  character  oonsiderod  with  a 
view  to  show  how  it  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  error,  140-43;  in  what  sense  lan- 
guage is  natural  to  man,  140-41 ;  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  origin  of  language,  142 ; 
language  has  a  general  and  a  special 
chitfacter,  142-3 ;  no  language  is  a  per- 
fect instrument  of  thought,  143 ;  lan- 
guages, from  their  multitude,  difficulty 
of  their  acquisition,  inadequacy,  am- 
biguity of  words,  are  sources  of  error, 
144 ;  this  illustrated,  144  et  teq. ;  signs 
necessary  for  the  internal  op^ation  of 
thought,  i6. ;  and  for  its  communica- 
tion, 145 ;  intonations  of  the  voice  the 
only  adequate  sensible  symbols  of 
thought  and  its  oommunicaticm,  ib,  ; 
these  articulate  and  inarticulate,  ib. ; 
the  latter  constitute  language  Language 
Proper,  ib. ;  how  this  is  a  source  of 
error,  145-6;  the  ambiguity  of  words 
the  principle  souroe  of  error  originating 
in,  146 ;  two  circumstances  imder  thu 
head  which  mutually  affect  each  other, 
146-7;  the  vocabulary  of  every  language 
necessarily  finito,  ana  the  consequences 
of  this,  147  ;  words  are  merely  mnts  to 
the  mind,  147-8 ;  remedy  for  error 
arising  from  language,  149-50 ;  IV.  The 
Objecto  of  our  knowledge  a  souroe  of 
error,  150 ;  rules  touching  the  causes 
and  remedies  of  our  false  judgments, 
150-51. 

Essence,  Essentials,  or  Internal  Denomi- 
nations, what,  i.  217. 

Esser,  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  the 
matter  and  form  of  thought,  i.  15 ;  on 
the  latter  as  the  object  of  Logic  to  tlie 
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exclusion  of  the  former,  16-7 ;  on  the 
laws  of  thought  as  thought  as  strictly 
the  object  of  Logic,  17-8  ;  quoted  on 
tiie  distinction  of  logical  and  meta- 
physical truth,  106-7;  referred  to  on 
relation  of  concepts  to  their  origin  as 
direct  or  indirect,  140 ;  142 ;  quoted 
on  the  clearness  and  obscurity  of  con- 
cepts, 160-62  ;  quoted  ont  he  special 
conditions  of  the  distinctness  of  a  con- 
cept>  165-7  ;  168  ;  169 ;  quoted  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  distinctness  of  a 
concept,  169-70 ;  quoted  on  the  im- 
possibility of  notions  absolutely  iden- 
tical, 213 ;  quoted  on  the  agreement  and 
difference  of  concepts  and  judgments, 
230-31 ;  247  ;  quoted  on  certain  ultra-lo- 
gical distinctions  of  propositions,  265-7; 
quoted  on  the  act  of  reasoning,  268-9  ; 
quoted  on  the  general  conditions  of 
syllogism,  280  ;  quoted  on  the  form  of 
syllogism  as  a  ground  of  its  division 
into  si)ecie8,  288-90 ;  on  the  laws  re- 
STJuating  the  various  kinds  of  syllogisms, 
290 ;  8^ ;  quoted  on  positive  and  con- 
trary opposition  in  a  disjunctive  reason- 
ing, 829 ;  on  the  principle  of  the  dis- 
junctive syllogism,  330-1 ;  on  the  seve- 
ral ports  of  the  (^unctive  syllogism, 
831-4;  quoted  on  the  peculiar  prin- 
cipal of  the  hypothetical  syllogism, 
840-42  ;  quoted  on  the  .first  rule  of 
hypotheticial  syllogisms,  345-6  ;  on  the 
ground  od  wluch  the  hypothetical  syl- 
logism has  been  regarded  as  having 
only  two  terms  and  two  propositions, 
846-8 ;   quoted  on   relation    of  syllo- 

flsms  to  each  other,  363  ;  Quoted  on 
picheirema  and  Sorites,  364 ;  451  ; 
quoted  on  division  in  general,  ii.  22-5  ; 
on  logical  division,  2&-30  ;  quoted  on 
the  rules  of  division,  31-6 ;  quoted  on 
rules  of  division  springing  from  rela- 
tions of  dividing  members  to  the  divided 
wholes,  34 ;  on  the  relation  of  the 
several  dividing  members  to  each  other, 
35  ;  on  the  rule  of  division, — Divisio  ne 
Jiat  per  ioMum,,  35-8  ;  quoted  on  the 
differences  of  probi^ions,  43-5  ;  on  pure 
and  empirical  probations,  45-6  ;  quoted 
on  distinctions  of  probations  from  their 
internal  form,  47-9  ;  on  probations, 
under  the  internal  form,  as  synthetic 
and  analytic,  49-51 ;  66,  73, 153  \  quoted 
on  experience  and  observation,  lo6-64  ; 

? noted  on  induction  and  analogy,  166-7  ; 
68  ;  169  ;  quoted  on  sum  of  doctrine  of 
induction,  170 ;  quoted  on  induction 
and  analogy  as  not  affording  absolute 
certainty,  173-4  ;  quoted  on  testimony, 
176-8  ;  179  ;  quoted  on  credibility  of 
testimony  in  general,  179-85  ;  on  testi- 
mony in  special,  18i5-90  ;  quoted  on 
criticism  and  interpretation,  193-201  ; 
quoted  on  speculation  as  a  means  of 
knowledge,  202-3. 
Eudemus,  referred  to  on  use  of  the  term 
categorical,  i.  234 ;  his  nomenclature  of 


the  parts  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism, 
840. 

Eugenics,  or  Eugenius,  i.,  119 ;  142 ;  200 ; 
referred  to  on  the  distinction  of  Poten- 
tial and  Actual  in  relation  to  notions, 
^i6;  quoted  on  import  of  the  term 
<n;AA07«(r/iAj,  279 ;  281 ;  825. 

Euler,  employed  circular  diagrams  as  lo- 
gical notation,  i.  256;  but  not  the 
first,  ib, 

Eustachius,  referred  to  on  Method  in  Lo- 
gic,  u.  9. 

Eiutratius,  ii.  8. 

Example,  Aristotle  quoted  on,  ii.,  360. 

Excluded  Middle,  or  Third,  principle  of, 
a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  1.  79  ; 
what,  83 ;  its  logical  significance,  ib. ; 
the  principle  of  disjunctive  judgments, 
84 ;  its  history,  87  et  nq. ;  can  be  traced 
back  to  Plato,  87-90 ;  explicitly  enoun- 
ced by  Aristotle,  90 ;  enounced  by  Ci- 
cero, 91  ;  received  the  appellation  by 
which  it  is  now  known  at  a  compara- 
tively modem  date,  probably  from 
Baumgarten,  91 ;  regulates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Beason  and  Conse- 
quent Hypothetico- disjunctive  Syllo- 
gisms, 291 ;  determines  the  form  of  the 
Disjunctive  Syllo^fism,  326,  354 ;  authors 
referred  to  on,  ii.  247 ;  whether  iden- 
tical with  law  of  Contradiction,  iJb,  \ 
whether  a  valid  and  legitimate  law, 
247-8;  $ee  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought! 

Exclusive  and  Exceptive  Particles,  what, 
and  their  effect  as  indirectly  pradesi^- 
nating  the  predicate,  ii.  260 ;  authori- 
ties referred  to  on,  ib, ;  tee  Propositiones 
Exponibiles. 

Experience,  tee  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Pe^ecting  of. 

Experiential,  or  Experimental  Proposi- 
tions, what,  i.  266. 

Faociolati,  i.  191 ;  197 ;  quoted  on  the 
meaning  and  distinction  of  caiegoricwm.^ 
vaguMf  and  transcendenSf  198 ;  referred 
to  on  Categories,  290-91 ;  referred  to  on 
Whole  and  Part,  202 ;  226 ;  282 ;  311 ; 
865;  867;  376;  462;  463;  464;  ii  51; 
quoted  on  Induction,  865. 

Fiulacies,  what,  L  449 ;  of  two  kinds,—  Pa- 
ralogisms andSophisms,  ib. ;  this  distinc- 
tion not  of  strictly  logical  import,  452 : 
but  not  without  logical  value,  t&.;  divided 
into  Formal,  Material,  and  those  at  once 
Formal  and  Material,  ib.  454 ;  Material, 
lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Logic,  ib. ; 
Ancient  Greek  Sophisms,  their  charac- 
ter, 452-4 ;  considered  in  detail  in  as  &r 
as  they  lie  within  a  single  syllogism, 
455  et  teq.f  ii.  1,  I.  Formal  Fallacies,  Ca- 
tegorical, 455-8  ;  first  subordinate  class, 
— -those  consisting  in  oiuUernione  termi* 
Twrunif  455 ;  imder  this  genus  are  com- 
prised three  species,  1°,  FallcLcia  tensus 
coniposiii  et  divisi,  456 ;  modes  of  this 
fallacy,  456-7 ;  2",  Fallacio  a  dido  secun- 
dum quid  ad  dictum  eimpliciter,  457 ;  8°, 
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FaUaeia  iigura  didionit,  457 ;  IL  Mate- 
rial, 458-^;  of  two  kinds,—!.)  Of  an 
Unreal  Uniyeraality,  458-9 ;  2.)  Of  Un- 
real Middle  or  Reason,  459-69;  these 
kinds  of,  ooincide,  460 ;  this  fiUlacy  as 
dangerous  in  its  negative  as  in  its  posi- 
tive form,  460 ;  species  of  this  fallacy, 
— 1%  Sophidma  cum  hoc,  wlpod  hoc,  er^o 
propter  hoCy  461-2;  2**,  Ignava  RatxOf 
462-3;  the  history  of  this  4llaov,  463-4 ; 
its  vice,  464  ;  3**,  Sopkitma  poIyzeUseat, 
lb. ;  its  various  designations,  4^5-6 ;  4**, 
Sopkitma  heterozeteseot,  466 ;  its  various 
names,  t5. ;  its  character^  ib.  ;  the  Liti- 
motut,  467;  illustrated  m  the  case  of 
Protagoras  and  Euathlus,  467-8 ;  and  in 
the  parallel  case  of  Corax  and  Tisias, 
468 ;  tee  Probation,  Doctrine  of. 

Fear,  m«  Error,  Causes  of. 

Feuerlin,  referred  to  on  principle  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  L  94. 

Ficfate,  placed  the  law  of  Identity  as  the 
primary  principle  of  all  knowledge,  i. 

Figure,  of  Syllogism,  constituted  by  the 
place  which  the  middle  term  holds  in  pre- 
mises, i.  395,  396,  400 ;  the  Four  Figures 
arise  from  the  relative  positions  of  the 
middle  term,  396  ;  formuls  of  the  Fig- 
tires  in  Comprehension  and  Extension, 
i6. ;  mnemonic  verses  for  these  in  Com- 
prehension and  Extension,    397 ;    the 

name  ffx^f^t  J^^^t  given  by  Aristotle, 
400  ;  the  first,  on  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine, not  properly  a  figure,  ib. ;  three 
figures  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  ib.  ; 
fourth  attributed  to  Galen,  but  on  slen- 
der authority,  400-1,  423 ;  first  notice  of 
Fourth  Figure  by  Averroes,  401 ;  com- 
plex modification  of  Figure  by  the 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  proposi- 
tions, or  the  Mood,  of  a  reasoning,  401-2, 
see  Mood  of  Svllogism ;  doctrine  of  the 
Figures  accoraing  to  the  logicians,  and 
in  Extension  alone,  405-22 ;  symbol  by 
letters  of  the  First  Fifiiire,  405 ;  rules 
of  First  Figure,  405-6;  legitimate 
moods  of  First  Figure,  with  circular 
diagrams  illustrative  of,  406-8 ;  Second 
Figure,  its  symbols,  408;  its  rules, 
408-9;  its  legitimate  moods,  with  dia- 
grams, 410-11;  Third  Figure, — itssjrm- 
Dol,  412;  its  rules,  412-4 ;  its  legitimate 
moods,  with  diagrams,  414-8;  Fourth 
Figure, — its  symbol,  418;  its  rules, 
418-9 ;  its  legitimate  moods,  with  dia- 
gramB,  420-22 ;  whatever  figure  is  valid 
and  r^^lar  in  Extension  is  also  valid 
and  regular  in  Comprehension,  422-3; 
criticism  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of 
Figure,  423  et  teq.  ;  the  Fourth  Figure, 
— repudiated  by  the  great  majority 
of  tne  riffid  Aristotelians,  423;  logi- 
cians not  m  possession  of  the  grounds 
on  which  this  figure  may  be  sot  aside, 
424 ;  grounds  on  which  the  Fourth 
Figure  ought  to  be  disallowed,  424,  et 
teg, ;    a  cross   inference  possible  from 


Extension  to  Comprehension,  and  vice 
verta,  424-5  ;  this  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ference in  the  Fourth  Figure,  425 :  this 
proved  and  illustrated,  425-6 ;  ihia  hy- 
brid inference  is  —  P,  Unnatural;  2% 
Useless  ;  3%  Logically  invalid,  427-8  ; 
general  character  of  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Figures,  430-31 ;  the  last 
three  figures  only  the  mutilated  expres- 
sions of  a  complex  mental  process,  and 
virtually  identical  with  the  first,  433,  el 
seq.  ;  this  shown  in  detail,  434-6,  but 
tee  Mood  of  Syllogism  ;  Figure  in  rela- 
tion to  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  and 
Hypothetico  -  Disjunctive  Syllogisms, 
4^8 :  of  no  account  in  varying  the 
Syllogism,  ii.  405-6 ;  double  conclusion, 
in  Second  and  Third  Figures,  406-12 ; 
grounds  on  which  it  has  Men  attempted 
to  establish  the  discrimination  of  a 
major  and  minor  term  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Figures,  407,  et  tea, ;  Aris- 
totie,  ib. ;  Ammonius  and  Philoponus ; 
408 ;  Herminus,  ib.  ;  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis,  408-9 ;  Scotus,  409 ;  Mendoza, 
ib.  ;  anticipatory  recognitions  of  the 
truth  that  there  is  no  major  or  minor 
term  in  the  second  and  third  figures, 
409-12 ;  by  certain  early  Greek  logicians, 
409-10;  by  Valla,  410-11;  b^  John  Ser- 
geant, 411-12 ;  historical  notices  regard- 
ing figure  of  svllogism,  413-49;  Ans- 
toUe,  413-14 ;  Alexander  and  Herminus, 
415-20;  Philoponus  (or  Ammonius), 
420-24 ;  Martianus  Capella,  424-5 ;  Isi- 
dorus,  425 ;  Averroes,  425-6 ;  Melanch- 
then,  426;  Amauld,  426-7;  Grosser, 
427-8;  Lambert,  428-32;  Platner, 
432-4 :  Fries,  434-7;  Krug  and  Beneko, 
437-42;  Titius,  442-9;  direct  and  in- 
direct moods  in  first  and  fourth  figure, 
449 ;  but  not  in  second  and  third,  ib. ; 
fourth  figure, — ^its  character,  450-51 ; 
authors  by  whom  held  that  fourth 
figure  differs  from  first  only  by  transpo- 
sition of  premises,  450 ;  moods  of  fourth 
figure  redressed,  451-3;  criticism  of 
fourth  figure,  453-4;  authorities  for 
and  against  this  figure,  454-5. 

First  Figure,  tee  Figure. 

Fischer,  i.  264 ;  referred  to  on  co-ordina- 
tion of  notions  in  Comprehension,  i. 
220-24. 

Fischaber,  ii  215. 

Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  iL  79. 

Fonseca,  P.,  i.  261 ;  294;  307;  406;  409; 
456 ;  refeired  to  as  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  material  quantification  of  the  pre- 
dicate in  reciprocating  propositions,  iL 
294. 

Formal  Induction,  tee  Induction. 

Formal  truth,  tee  Truth  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine of. 

Formal  and  Material,  their  distinction,  ii. 
289-94. 

Fourth  figure,  tee  Figure. 

Fries,  i.,  60 ;  on  principle  of  Double  Ne- 
gation, 95;  210;  288;  306;  342;  350; 
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867;  ii.,  42;  66;  73;  134;  144;  174; 
quoted  on  Canons  of  STllogism,  331-5 ; 
qiioted  on  Fi£;nre  of  Syllogisni,  434-7. 
Fundamental  Letws  of  Thought,  order  of 
their  consideration,  i.  79  ;  these  four  in 
number, — 1.  Identi^,  2.  Contradiction 
or  Non-Contradiction,  3.  Excluded 
Middle,  4.  Reason  and  Consequent,  or 
Sufficient  Reason,  79  el  seq.  {but  tee  $6) ; 
their  history,  86-95,  we  these  Laws;  gen- 
eral observations  in  relation  to,  ^  et 
$eq. ;  these  fall  into  two  classes,  the  first 
class  consisting;  of  the  three  principles  of 
Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded 
Middle,  the  second  of  the  principle  of 
Reason  and  Consequent  alone,  97 ;  this 
cJassiAcation  founded,  1%  On  the  differ- 
ence of  connection  between  the  laws 
themselves,  97 ;  2%  On  the  difference  of 
the  ends  which  the  two  classes  severally 
accomplish,  98;  two  counter  opinions 
regarcuug  the  limits  of  objective  possi- 
bility, 99 ;  the  respective  spheres  of  the 
two  classes  of  the  laws  of  thought  de- 
fined and  illustrated,  99  ei  teg. ;  to  deny 
the  universal  application  of  the  first 
three  laws  is  to  subvert  the  reality  of 
thought,  99,  100;  but  this  is  not  in- 
Yolv^  in  the  denial  of  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, 100  et  teq. ;  this  law  shown  in 
g^eral  not  to  be  the  measure  of  objec- 
tive possibility,  100-5 ;  by  reference  to 
extension,  1**,  As  a  whole,  101-2;  distinc- 
tion of  positive  and  negative  thought, 
102;  this  law  not  the  criterion  of  ob- 
jective possibility  shown  by  reference 
to  extension ;  2**,  As  a  part,  103-4 ;  3**, 
By  reference  to  the  law  of  Reason  and 
Consequent  itself,  104 ;  this  law  redu- 
cible to  a  higher  principle,  104-5 ;  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  spheres  of  these 
laws,  105 ;  the  general  influence  which 
the  foregoing  laws  exert  on  the  opera- 
tions of  thinking,  105-8;  the  highest 
criterion  of  non-reality,  but  no  criterion 
of  reality,  106 ;  erroneously  held  to  be 
the  positive  standard  of  truth,  ih. ;  the 
absolutists  proceed  on  their  subversion, 
107-8 ;  the  whole  of  these  laws  opera- 
tive in  each  form  of  syllogism,  although 
certain  of  them  more  prominently  regu- 
late each  various  form,  353-5 ;  their  re- 
lations, ii.  244 ;  authors  on,  in  general, 
tft.  ;  of  two  kinds, — ^the  laws  of  the 
Thinkable,  and  the  laws  of  Thinking, 
244-5  ;  that  they  belong  to  Logic,  245 ; 
on  order  and  mutual  relation  of.  ib. ; 
by  whom  introduced  into  Logic,  w. ;  in 
particular,  authors  on,  245-8 ;  tee  Iden- 
tity, Contradiction,  Excluded  Middle. 

Gale,  Theophilus,  i.  456. 

Galen,  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogism  attri- 
buted to,  but  on  slender  authority,  i. 
400-1,  423  ;  new  logical  treatise  of,  401. 

Galileo,  his  rebuke  of  the  Professor  of 
Padua,  u.  103. 


Galluppi,  quoted  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
ii.  fi7. 

Gassendi,  i.  462 ;  465 ;  466 ;  ii.  5 ;  referred 
to,  on  Method  in  Logic,  9. 

Gellius,  tee  Aulus  Gellius. 

General  or  Abstract  Logic,  tee  Logic 

Generalisation,  what,  i.  126;  its  whole 
mystery  explained,  128,  tu  Concepts, 
Doctrine  of. 

Generic  and  Specific  Diffierenoe,  see  Genus 
and  Species. 

Generification  and  Specification,  limited 
expressions  for  the  prooeases  of  Abstract 
tion  and  Determination,  considered  in  a 
particular  relation,  i.  191,  192,  193-5 ; 
depend  on  the  two  laws  of  HomogeU' 
eity  and  Heterogeneity,  210 ;  tee  Genus 
and  Species. 

Genetic  Definition,  tee  Definition. 

Genovesi,  or  Genuensis,  referred  to  on 
one  science  being  the  instrument  of 
another,  i.  35-6 ;  h^  Latin  Logic  noticed, 
71,  ii.  199. 

Genuensis.  «ee  GenovesL 

Genus  and  Species,  or  General  and  Special 
notion,  what  and  how  designated,  L  1 91 ; 
the  distinction  of,  merely  relative,  192-3 ; 
the  abstraction  which  carries  up  species 
into  genera,  called  Generification  or  Gen- 
eralisation, 191,  193-4 ;  the  determina- 
tion which  divides  a  genus  into  its  spe- 
cies, called  Specification,  192,  194-5; 
gradations  of  genera  and  species,  and 
&eir  designations,  195, 196;  Supreme  or 
Most  General  genus,  what,  195 ;  Subal- 
tern or  Intermediate  genus,  what,  ib. ; 
Lowest  or  Most  Special  species,  what, 
ib. ;  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  species, 
what^  196 ;  these  distinctions  taken  from 
Porphyry's  Iniroduction  to  the  Calego- 
riet,  ib. ;  a  genus  as  containing  under  it 
species,  or  a  species  as  contaimng  under 
it  individuals,  is  called  a  Logical,  Uni- 
versal, Subject,  Subjective,  or  Potential 
whole,  201 ;  an  individual  as  containing 
in  it  species,  or  a  species  as  containing 
in  it  genera,  is  called  a  Metaphysical, 
Form^,  or  Actual  whole,  ib. ;  these 
distinctions  illustrated,  202  et  teq.,  tee 
Whole ;  Generic  and  Specific  Difference, 
207-8:  as  contradistin^ushed  from  Indi- 
vidual Difference,  208;  Conspecies, 
what,  209 ;  the  classification  of  things 
by  genera  and  species  governed  by  two 
laws — vis.,  of  Homogeneitv  and  of 
Heterogeneity,  209-10;  a  third  law  al- 
leged bv  Kant — viz.,  of  Logical  Affinity 
or  continuity,  but  rejected,  211 ;  Genus 
and  Difference,  the  elements  of  Defin- 
ition Ptoper,  ii.  11,  12. 

George  of  Trebisond,  or  Geoigius  Trape- 
zuntius,  described  the  process  of  Sorites, 
but  gave  it  no  appropriate  name,  i.  377. 

Gerlach,  i.  80. 

Gibbon,  his  practice  in  reading,  iL  220. 

Gleig,  Dr,  miitook  Reid's  view  of  Con- 
ception, L  1 1 3. 

Goclenius,  Rodolphus,  discovered  and  sig- 
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naliaed  the  RegreisiTe  Comprehenmye 

Sorites,  i  883 ;  but  before  him  this  given 

by  Pacius,  ib. ;  iL  14. 
Godwin,  quoted  on  composition  as  a  means 

of  intellectual  improvementy  ii.  209-10. 
Goethe,  his  estimate  of  mathematics,  ii. 

129. 
Great  Britain,  the  country  in  which  Logic 

has  been  most  generally  and  completely 

misunderstood,  i.  29. 
Greek  Sophisms,  ancient^  their  character, 

L  452-4. 
Grosser,  or  Groaaents,  i.  35 ;  quoted  on 

figure  of  syllogism,  iL  427-8. 
Gundling,  L  35. 
Gunner,  i.  85. 

Hartet,  GmiOK,  his  use  of  Concqtt,  i. 
42. 

Heereboord,  his  Praxu  Logica  referred  to, 
iL225. 

Hegel,  his  employment  of  the  term  Dia- 
Udxc,  L  7 ;  repudiated  the  principles  of 
Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  in 
relation  to  the  absolute,  90;  rejected 
the  principle  of  Identity  as  appUeable 
only  to  the  finite,  92;  a  dying  deliyer* 
anoe  of,  894. 

Heraclitus,  quoted,  IL  208. 

Herbert,  referred  to  for  a  complicated 
theory  of  Sorites  in  different  figures,  L 
448. 

Herder,  quoted  on  tendency  of  the  age  to 
over-reading,  iL  217. 

Hermann,  Gottfried,  L  393. 

Herminus,  his  ground  of  the  discrimina- 
tion of  major  and  minor  terms  in  the 
second  and  third  figures,  ii.  408 ;  quoted 
on  figure  of  syllogism,  iL  415-16. 

Hermogenes,  L  4^6 ;  ii.  23. 

Herodotus,  case  cited  from,  illustrating 
the  power  of  AssociatioD,  ii.  128. 

Heterogeneity,  Law  of,  what,  L  210,  tee 
Genus  and  Species. 

Hibemicus,  Thomas,  ii.  212. 

Hilaire,  St,  ii.  376. 

Hinds,  Dr,  his  encomium  of  the  ElemeiUt 
cf  Logic  of  Dr  Whatel  v,  L  80. 

Hispanus,  Petrus,  Pope  John  zz.,  or  xzL, 
or  zzii.,  L  265 ;  author  of  the  Latin 
mnemonic  verses  for  Mood  and  l^Mgure 
of  Syllogism,  L  431 ;  notice  of,  431-2; 
his  Summuioj  for  many  centuries  the 
text-book  of  Logio  in  the  schools  of  the 
Latin  Church,  432. 

Hobbes,  maintained  all  thought  to  be  at 
bottom  a  calculation,  i.  279 ;  quoted  on 
the  influence  of  authority  on  opinion, 
ii.  95. 

Hiicker,  L  119. 

Hoffbauer,  L  60 ;  88 ;  247  ;  806 ;  iL  5 ; 
174  ;  quoted  on  canons  of  syllogism,  iL 
828-9.  »     ^      * 

HoUmann,  L  406;  408;  413;  ii.  174. 
Homogeneity,  law  of,  what,  L  209,  tee 

Genus. 
Hope  and  Fear,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 
Hospinian^  John,  erroneously  attributed 


the  invention  of  the  Fourth  Figure  to 
Sootus,  i.  424. 

Human  Mind,  limited  nature  of,  as  a 
source  of  error,  see  £nx>r,  Causes  of. 

Hume,  David,  L 118 ;  quoted  on  indistinct- 
ness of  terms,  174-5 ;  quoted  on  belief 
as  the  root  of  knowledge,  ii.  72. 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  quoted  on  canons  of 
syllogism,  ii.  822-4. 

Hypolemma,  name  for  minor  premise  or 
sttbsumption  of  a  syttogism,  i.  283. 

Hypotbens,  what,  L  ^,  u.  164;  its 
place  and  end  in  science,  164-5. 

Hypothetical  Judgment,  or  Proposition, 
see  Judj^ents,  Doctrine  of. 

Hypothetical  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  the 
seoond  class  of  Conditional  S^ogisms, 
and  third  class  afforded  bv  Internal 
Form  of  Syllogism,  L  887 ;  its  general 
character — a  reasoning  whose  form  is 
determined  by  the  Law  of  Reason  and 
Consequent,  and  whose  sumption  is  thus 
necessarilv  an  hypotheticalproposition, 
887-8;  of  two  forms,  Aformative  or 
Constructive— ircn2«w  ponenSf  and  Nega- 
tive or  Destructive — modus  tollens,  887  ; 
autiiors  referred  to  on  use  of  terms 
ponens  and  tollens,  838;  mnemonic 
verses  for  these  forms,  ib. ;  authors  on, 
in  genera],  refeired  to,  ib, ;  its  general 
character  ezplicated,  889  et  seq, ;  con- 
tains three  propositions,  9S&;  the 
modus  ponens  and  modus  toUens  illus- 
trated, 889-40  ;  nomenclature  of  Theo- 
Sfarastus,  Eudemus,  &c,  regarding', 
40;  its  peculiar  principle — uie  Law 
of  Reason  and  Consequent,  340  etseq. ; 
this  principle,  how  variously  enounced, 
841 ;  why  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
truth  of  the  consequent  to  the  truth 
of  the  antecedent,  and  from  the  false- 
hood of  the  antecedent  to  the  falsehood 
of  the  consequent,  341-2 ;  conversion 
of,  to  categorical  syllogisms  is,  P,  Un- 
necessary, 842 ;  2**,  Not  alway  poKible^ 
842-4;  authors  on  the  conversion  of, 
referred  to,  842;  those  of  one  form 
easily  convertible  into  another.  344 ; 
special  rules  of,  344-5 ;  these  ezplicated 
—first  rule,  345  el  seq. ;  regulates  the 

rneral  form  of,  345 ;  ground  on  which 
has  been  regarded  as  having  only  two 
terms  and  two  propositions,  346 ;  this 
view  erroneous,  346-7  ; — second  rule, 
847-9 ;  that  the  sumption  is  always  de- 
finite, to  be  understood  in  a  qualified 
sense,  348 ;  that  the  sumption  is  always 
affirmative,  349;  the  suosumption  of, 
ib, ;— third  rule,  349-50,  see  ii.  874,  380 ; 
though  prominentiy  regulated  by  the 
law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  still  the 
other  logical  laws  operative  in,  355; 
difficulty  in  connection  with,  in  r^fard  to 
the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning  is  either 
from  whole  to  part  or  from  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  stated  and  obviated,  855 
et  seq. ;  antecedent  and  consequent  of, 
equal  to   condition   and   conditioned. 
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856;  hence  the  reason  or  condition 
must  contain  the  consequent,  ib. ;  whole 
and  parts  respectiyely  may  be  viewed 
in  thought  eitner  as  the  conditioning  or 
as  the  conditioned,  358  ;  application  of 
this  doctrine  to  the  solution  of  the  pre- 
vious difficulty,  859 ;  not  liable  to  the 
affection  of  figure,  L  446 ;  author *s  later 
doctrine  of  Hypothetical  (or  Conjunc- 
tive and  Disjunctive)  JReasonings,  ii. 
869-94;  these  reducible  to  immediate 
inferences,  869-70,  871,  878-4,  376, 
378 ;  referred  to  the  class  of  Ezplica- 
tives  or  Conditionals,  870-1-2 ;  not  com- 
posite by  contrast  to  the  regular  syllo- 
gism, but  more  simple,  376 ;  only  pre- 
parations for  argumentation,  876-7, 884 ; 
canons  of  Hypothetical  syllogism,  874, 
880 ;  theory  of,  refi^arded  as  alternatives, 
880-^7 ;  errors  of  logicians  regarding, 
887  ;  historical  notices  of,  887-94 ;  Aris- 
totle, 887-8 ;  Ammonius  Hermiie,  888- 
90 ;  Anonymous  Scholion,  and  matter 
relative  te,  890-94. 

Hypothetical  Proposition,  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  quantifledpredicate 
te,  and  ite  result,  ii.  258,  see  Hy}>otheti- 
cal  Syllogism. 

Hypothetico-Disjunctive  or  Dilemmatic 
Judgment,  tw  Judgments,  Doctrine 
of. 

Hypothetico-Disjunctive  Syllomsm,  Dil- 
emmatic or  Dilemma,  third  class  of 
Conditional  Syllogism  and  fourth  class 
afforded  by  Intenml  Form  of  Syllogism, 
i.  291,  850  ;  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle  and  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent in  conjunction,  291 ;  what,  850 ; 
held  by  Wallis  te  be  a  negative  in- 
duction, ib, ;  its  character  explicated, 
ib. ;  designations  of —  cercUinut,  comu- 
tut,  »e.f  tyllogistn'M,  d*c.,  851-2 ;  rules 
for  sifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  352-3. 

Idea,  the  term,  reason  why  not  r^^ularly 
employed,  and  sense  in  which  it  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  author,  i  126. 

Identity,  principle  of,  a  fundamental 
law  of  thought,  i.  79 ;  what,  79-80 ; 
variously  enounced,  80 ;  its  logical  im- 
portance— the  principle  of  all  logical 
affirmation  and  definition,  80-1 ;  its 
history,  87  el  seq.;  developed  last  in 
the  order  of  time,  87,  91 ;  first  expli- 
cated as  a  co-ordinate  principle,  by 
Antonius  Andreas,  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  91 ;  maintained  by  Andreas 
against  Aristetle  to  be  the  one  absolute- 
ly first  principle  92 ;  controversy  regard- 
ing the  relative  priority  of  the  laws  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction,  ib. ;  called 
by  Vfoif  principium  eertiiudinis^  i6. ;  by 
Baumgarten  principium  ponlionis  five 
ideniittUis,  ib. ;  placed  by  Fichte  and 
Schelling  as  the  primary  principle  of 
all  knowledge,  ib. ;  rejected  by  Hegel, 
ib.'f  along  with  that  of  Contradiction, 
regulates  the  categorical  syllogism,  2H, 


853;  formally  the  same  with  that  ol 
Reason  and  Consequent,  854;  authors 
referred  to  on,  ii.  245-6 ;  see  Fundamen- 
tel  Laws  of  Thought,  Proportion,  law  of. 

Imagination,  what,  ii.  180-81 ;  its  necessity 
in  scientific  pursnite,  131 ;  as  a  source 
of  error,  ib.,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

Immediate  Inference,  what,  ii.  255,  369, 
872 ;  cases  of,  recognised  by  logicians, 

266  et  seq.  ;  1.  Conversion,  ib.,  see  Con- 
version ;267 ;  2.  EquipoUence,  or,  better 
Double  Negation, — merely  grammatical, 

267  ;  3.  Subaltemation,  better.  Restric- 
tion, 267  ;  this  Bilateral  and  Unilateral, 
267-8  ;  not  noticed  by  logicians  that  in 
subaltemation  the  some  means  some  oA 
least,  268  ;  the  two  propositions  in  sub- 
alternation  should  be  called  BestrinffetU 
or  Reslriciive,  the  given  proposition  the 
Restringend,  and  the  product  the  Re- 
strict  or  Restricted,  268 ;  logicians  have 
overlooked  the  immediate  inference  of 
Subcontrariety,  268-9 ;  283 ;  this  called 
bv  the  author  Integratiwi,  269;  283; 
the  two  propositions  in  integration 
called  the  ItUegral  or  InlegrarU,  the 
gnven  proposition  the  Integrand,  and 
the  product  the  Integrate,  ib. ;  tabular 
scheme  of,  284 ;  Eustachius  quoted  on,  ^ 
872-3;  authors  referred  to  on,  873; 
kinds  of,  ib. ;  authors  by  whom  adopted, 
ib.  ;  Immediate  Peremptory,  and  Im- 
mediate Alternative  Inference,  373-4; 
the  latter  conteins  five  species,  em- 
bracing among  these  the  Disjunctive, 
Hypothetical,  and  Hypothetico-Dis- 
junctive syllogisms  of  the  logicians, 
873-4  ;  logicians  who  refer  Hypothetical 
and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  to,  871. 

Impediments  to  thinking.  Doctrine  of,  see 
Logic. 

Indefinable,  the,  what,  i.  147,  151. 

Indefinite,  the,  how  distinguished  from 
the  Infinite,  i.  108. 

Indefinite  Propositions,  i.  243,  see  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Indetermined,  the,  what,  L  77. 

Individual  or  Singular  Difference,  what,  i. 
207-8,  see  Genus  and  Species. 

Individual  Propositions,  L  243,  see  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Individuum  signaium  and  Individuwn 
vagumf  ii.  300. 

Indivisible,  the,  what,  i.  147-51. 

Induction,  of  two  kinds,  —  Logical  or 
Formal,  and  Philosophical,  Real,  or 
Material,  L  819,  ii.  358,  868;  the 
views  of  logicians  regarding  the  nature 
of  Logical  Induction  erroneous,  819 ; 
the  characters  of  Logical  and  of  Real 
Induction,  319-21 ;  canon  of  Inductive 
Syllogism,  321  ;  this  equally  formal 
with  that  of  Deductive  Syllogism,  ib.; 
a  material  induction,  how  expressed  as 
a  formal,  321 ;  objection  obviated,  822- 
8  ;  formule  for  Inductive  Syllogisms  in 
Comprehension  and  Extension,  323-4; 
Whately  and  others  erroneously  make 
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the  inductive  syllofirfsm  deductire,  842 ; 
thifl  done  before  Whately  by  Sohxamm 
aad  Wolf,  %b. ;  doctrine  of  the  older 
logicians  regarding,  correct  as  Uit  as  it 
goes,  824>5  ;  doctnne  of  Imperfect  In- 
duction, 325  ;  Bacon  at  fault  in  his 
criticism  of  Aristotle's  dodanne  of,  825- 
6 ;  authors  referred  to  on,  in  general, 
825;  Real  or  Material,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  PkUotophical  Prt- 
9umptionf  u.  165 ;  its  agreement  with 
and  distinction  from  Analogy,  165-7 ; 
of  two  kinds, — Individual  and  Spe- 
cial, 167-8 ;  but  in  the  last  result  all 
Induction  is  individual,  168 ;  two 
conditions  of  legitimate,  168-70 ;  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of,  170;  In- 
duction and  Analogy  compared  to- 
gether, 172-8  ;  these  do  not  afford  ab- 
solute certainty,  173-4  ;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  174 ;  authors  quoted  and 
referred  to  on,  ii.  858-68;  Aristotle, 
858-61 ;  example  of,  given  in  the  Or- 
ffanon  of  Aristotle,  probably  not  that 
proposed  by  the  author  himself,  858- 
9  ;  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  cor- 
rect, 861-2 ;  Pachymeres,  862-3 ;  Ra- 
mus,  368;   Derodon,  368-4;    the  Col- 

.  lege  of  Alcala  —  their  error  noticed, 
864 ;  certain  vulgar  errors  on,  re- 
ferred to,  365 ;  Facciolati,  865  ;  Lam- 
bert, 865-6 ;  strictness  on  Lambert's 
doctrine,  366 ;  his  doctrine  adopted  by 
certain  subsequent  German  logicians, 
ib. ;  his  doctrine  old, and  well  invalidated 
by  the  commentators  of  Louvain,  866-7; 
a  similar  doctrine  to  that  of  Lambert  held 
by  Versor,  Amoldus  de  Tungeri,  and 
Lambertusde  Monte,  867;  Craluuithorpe 
held  that  Induction  can  only  be  recalled 
to  a  hypothetical  syllo^m,  8d7-8 ; 
Material,  its  character,  368. 

Inference,  meaning  of  the  term,  i.  279 ; 
distribution  of,  ii.  369-72 ;  its  two  grand 
classes,— Mediate  and  Immediate,  ib.; 
all  inference  hypothetic,  369  -  71  ; 
authors  by  whom  ttiis  maintained,  370 ; 
the  distinction  of  as  Commutative,  £x- 

Slicative,  and  Ck>mparative,  370  -  72  ; 
[ediate  Peremptory,  and  Mediate  Al- 
temativo  Inference,  374. 

Infinite,  its  name  and  notion,  i.  102; 
expressed  by  negative  terms,  103 ;  how 
distinguished  from  the  Indefinite,  ib. 

Instruction,  its  end,  i.  1 ;  methods  of 
written  and  oral  instruction  different, 
12 ;  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfeotinff  of. 

Integrity,  Criticism  of,  tee  Testimony. 

Interpretation,  or  Exegesis,  Art  of,  see 
Testimony. 

Intuition,  the  term,  its  meaning,  L  127  ; 
ambiguously  translates  the  Grerman 
Ansehaunngf  ib.;  what,  IL  73,  see  Truth 
and  £rror.  Doctrine  of. 

Intuitive  and  Symbolictd  Knowledge,  see 
Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Intuitive,  the  term,  sens^A  which  used 


by  Leibnits  and  the  Continental  philo- 
sophers, i.  171« 

Involution  of  Concepts,  see  Concepts,  Re- 
lations of. 

Isendoom,  Gisbert  ab,  i.  51-4 ;  S25. 

Isidorus,  quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
ii.  425. 

Jakob,  ii.  174. 

Jerome,  St,  quoted  on  the  superior  effect 
of  the  living  voice,  ii.  212. 

Judgments,  IXxstrlne  of,  L  225-67 ;  a  Judg- 
ment, what,  226-7 ;  how  distinguished 
from  a  Proposition,  226 ;  what  is 
implied  in  judgment,  226-7 ;  condition 
under  which  notions  are  judged  con- 
gruent, 227-8 ;  a  judgment  must  contain 
three  notions — vis.  of  Subject,  Predi- 

.  cate.  Copula,  228 ;  these  constituents 

•••illustrated,  229 ;  propositions  of  the 
Third  Adjacent,  and  of  the  Second  Ad- 
jacent, 230 ;  concepts  and  judfimentcv 
how  fisur  they  coincide  and  differ,  230-81 ; 
judgments,  how  divided,  231 ;  I.  From 
the  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  as 
reciprocally  whole  and  part,  judgments 
are  divided  into  Comprehensive  and  Ex- 
tensive, 231-2  ;  this  aiBtinction  founded 
on  the  comprehension  and  extension  of 
concepts,  23^-3 ;  II.  From  the  diSerenoe 
in  the  relation  of  determinaticm  between 
subject  and  predicate,  divided  into  Oate- 
gonoal.  and  Conditional,  includmg  Hy- 
pothetical,I>isjunctive,  andDilemmatic, 
233-4;  categorical  judgment  explained, 
234  et  seq. ;  the  term  categoruxd  used 
by  AristoUe  in  the  sense  of  affu-mr 
ative,  ib. ;  in  its  second  signification, 
as  opposed  to  conditional,  probably  fiirst 
applied  by  Theophrastus,  ib.  ;  in  this 
employment  the  terms  absolute  and 
perfect  better  expressions,  233  ;  nature 
of  a  categorical  judgment,  235-6  ;  con- 
ditional judgments,  236-42 ;  these  com- 
prise three  species,  286 ;  1.  Hypothe- 
tical, ib.  et  seq.  ;  variations  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  conditional 
and  hypothetical,  236-7 ;  a  hypothetical 
judgment,  what,  237 ;  appellations  of 
its  constituent  elements,  258  :  not  com- 
posite, 238-9  ;  not  convertible  into  a 
categorical,  239 ;  2.  Disjunctive,  239 
et  seq. ;  not  in  reality  composite,  and  not 
convertible  into  a  categorical,  241  ;  3. 
Dilemmatic,  or  Hypothetico-Disjunc- 
tive,  241  et  seq.  ;  indivisible,  and  not 
reducible  to  a  plurality  of  categorical 
judgments,  242 ;  these  various  kinds  of 
judgments  may  be  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation, 
ib. ;  a.  Inrelation  to  Quantity,  t6.  etseq. ; 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  division  of 
judgments  according  to  their  quantity, 
242-3 ;  the  doctrine  of  the  author  on 
this  point,  243-4 ;  all  judgments  are, 
accoraing  to  the  author,  either  Definite 
or  Indefinite,  243 ;  Definite  includes  Uni- 
versal and  Individual  judgmentSy  244 ; 
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iDdefinito    includes   Particular    judg- 
ments, ib, ;  propositions  are  either  Pro- 
designate  or  Proindesignate,  ib. ;  com- 
mon doctrine  errs  hy  taking  into  ac- 
count only  the  quantity  of  the  subject, 
t6. ;  these  doctnnes  explicated,  245  et 
seq.  ;  Universal  ^dgments,  what,  ib.  ; 
Singular  or  Individual  judgments,  what, 
ib.  ;   Particular  judgments,  what,  246  ; 
words  which  serve  to  mark  out  quan- 
tity in  universal,  individual,  and  par- 
ticular  propositions,   ib. ;    distinction 
of  universal  and  individual  from  parti- 
cular judgments,  246-7;     categorical 
judgments  alone,  according  to  Uie  lo- 
gicians, admit  of  all  the  forms  of  quan- 
tity, 247  ;  this  doctrine  erroneous,  248  ; 
b.  In  relation  to  Quality,  judgments  are 
divided  into  Affirmative  and  Negative, 
250:    generality  of  the  definition  of 
predication   and    of    affirmation   and 
neeatiou,  as  g^ven  by  the  author,  251 ; 
a£&mative  and  negative  propositions, 
ib.  ;  that  n^pation  does  not  oelong  to 
the  copula  held  by  some  logicians,  ^2  ; 
the  opposite  doctrine  maintained  by 
the  author,  252-3 ;  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  place  of  negation, 
253 ;  the  possibility  of  enunciating  nega- 
tive propositions,  in  an  affirmative,  and 
affirmative  propositions  in  a  negative, 
form,  the  occasion  of  much  perverse  re- 
finement among  logicians,  253-4  ;  nega- 
tive terms,  how  designated  by  AristoUe, 
253;  by  Boethius,  i6.  ;  by  the  School- 
men, %b.  ;  proporitiojiet  injiniloe  of  the 
Schoolmen,  254;    Kant's    division   of 
judgments  into  Affirmative,  Negative, 
and  Limitative  unfounded,  ih.  ;  judg- 
ments divided  according  to  their  quan- 
tity and  quality  taken  together,  into 
Universal  Affirmative,  Universal  Nega- 
tive,  Particular  Affirmative,  Particiuar 
Negative,  255  ;  these  how  symbolised, 
ib.  ;  ciroulcur  diagrams  illustrative  of, 
ib.  ;  division  of  propositions  into  Pure 
and  Modal,  256  ;  this  distinction  futile, 
257  ;  division  of  Modal  propositions  by 
logicians  as  Necessary,  Impossible,  Con- 
tingent, and  Possible,  exbnUo^oal,  257, 
253 ;  Whatelv  quoted  on  this  distinction, 
and  criticised,  258-9;  the  terms  Aiser- 
toryy  ProblemaliCf  ApodeictiCf  or  Demon- 
strative in  relation  to  propositions,  ex- 
plained, 260 ;  c.  By  Relation  to  each 
other,  judgments  divided  into  Identical, 
Different,  Relatively  Identical,  Dispa- 
rate, Disjunct,  Subaltemant,  Subalter- 
nate,  260-1 ;  out  of  Relation  arises  the 
Opposition  of  judgments,  261 ;  opposi- 
tion either  of  contradiction  or  of  con- 
trariety, lb. ;  Congruent  Judgments,  ib. ; 
Sub-contrary  opposition,  what,  if).  ;  not 
a  real  opposition,  ib.,  see  Opposition  ; 
conversion   of,    262-5,  see  Conversion; 
certain  distinctions  of,  not  striotlv  logi- 
cal,   explained — viz.    Theoretical   and 
Practical^  Indemonstrable  and  Demon- 


strable, Axioms  and  Postulates,  Theo- 
rems and  Problems,  Corrolaries,  Expe- 
rimental Propositioos,  Hypotheses, 
Lemmata,  Scholia,  265-7;  see  Pi'oposi- 
tions. 
Justin,  case  cited  from,  iUiistrating  the 
power  of  Association,  ii.  128. 

Keucov  KSpoKos  Kauchy  u6v,  the  proverb, 
its  origin,  i.  468. 

Kant,  i.  59;  his  Applied  Logic  identical 
with  the  Author's  Modified  Logic,  60 ; 
his  employment  of  the  phrase  censured, 
61;  80:  82;  124;  159 ;  his  employ- 
ment of  the  term  category,  197 ;  241 ; 
his  threefold  division  of  propositions  as 
Affirmative,  Negative,  and  Limitative 
groundless,  254-60 ;  rejected  Sub-con- 
trariety as  a  species  of  opposition,  262 ; 
341  ;  lus  doctrine  of  Fig^ure  borrowed 
by  the  Author,  481 ;  his  speculation 
founded  on  the  general  relations  of  dis- 
tance between  uie  planets,  ii.  47;  his 
argument  from  the  law  of  duty  for 
human  liberty,  and  the  existence  of  a 
Moral  Governor,  valid,  ^^  174 ;  quoted 
on  Crusius'  supreme  canon  of  Syllc^sm, 
320 ;  quoted  on  Canons  of  Syllogism, 
329-30. 

Keckemiann,  i.  306  ;  325 ;  342 ;  352 ; 
iL  12  *  23  ■  273. 

Kiesewetter,'i.247;  342;  ii.  192;  quoted 
on  canons  of  syllogism,  335. 

Kirwan,  Dr  Richard,  ii.  144. 

Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisi- 
tion and  Perfecting  of,  ii.  152-225  ;  the 
means  of  perfecting  knowledge  are,  in 
general,  two, — the  Acquisition  and  the 
Commimication  of  knowledge,  152;  the 
the  first  mean, — the  Acquisition  of  know- 
ledge,-*considered,152ef«<7.;  thismust 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  different 
kinds  of  knowled^  -which  are  two,  as 
of  contingent  and  of  necessary  matter, 
152-3;  consists  of  two  parts— acqui- 
sition through  Experience,  and  through 
Intelligence,  153;  in  what  sense  ctll 
knowledge  may  be  called  acquired,  ib.  ; 
I.  The  aoctrine  of  Experience,  154  ei 
seq.  ;  experience  of  two  kinds,  154 ;  1. 
Personal,  ih. ;  this  in  general,  what, 
155 ;  explicated,  155  et  seq. ;  common 
and  scientific,  156 ;  Observation,  what, 
ib. ;  of  two  kinds— Observation  proper 
and  Experiment,  156-7 ;  prscognita  of, 
157  et  seq.  ;  First,  The  object  of  obser- 
vation, 157-60  ;  this  fourfold,  157-8 ;  V, 
What  the  phssnomena  are  in  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  and  contrasts,  and 
as  under  determinate  genera  and 
species,  158 ;  2%  What  the  conditions  of 
their  reality,  159;  3%  What  their 
causes,  159-bO;  4°,  What  the  order  of 
their  consecution  ;  Second,  The  manner 
of  observation,  160-63 ;  1%  Proper  state 
of  the  observing  mind,  161 ;  2°,  Con- 
ditions of  the  question  to  be  determined 
by   observaUon,    161-3;    Third,    The 
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means  by  which  the  data  of  obserra- 
tion  are  to  be  reduced  to  iyBtem — tIs., 
Hypothesis,  Induction,  and  Analogy, 
I6'6'7i,  see  thoee  words;  2.  Foreign 
experience,  175  el  eeg. ;  this  realised 
through  testimony,  l75;  testimony, 
what,  175-6 ;  oral  and  recorded,  175- 
201,  iee  Testimony ;  II.  Speculation — 
the  second  mecms  of  acquirmg  and  per- 
fecting knowledge,  201-S;  principal 
distinctions  of  empirical  and  noetic 
cognitions,  208;  III.  Communication 
— the  last  mean  of  acauiring  and  per- 
fectmg  knowledge,  204-25;  this  an 
important  mean  of  perfecting  know- 
ledge in  the  mind  of  the  communicator, 
205  ;  man  naturally  determined  to  com- 
munication, and  his  knowledge  of  the 
object  of  his  thought  is  thereby  ren- 
dered clearer,  ib.  j  this  fact  noticed  by 
Plato,  205-6 ;  by  Aristotle,  Themistius, 
Lucihus,  Persius,  Cicero,  Seneca^  206-7 ; 
the  modes  in  which  communication  is 
conducive  to  the  perfecting  of  know- 
ledge are  two,  207  ;  1-  By  reciprocally 
determining  a  higher  energy  of  the 
faculties,  a.  Through  sympathy,  b. 
Through  opposition,  207-8;  Plutarch, 
and  «f.  C.  Scaliger,  quoted  on  the 
benefits  of  opposition  and  dif^ute,  208 ; 
2.  By  imposing  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  fuller  consciousness  of  knowledge 
for  ourselves,  208-9 ;  influence  of  com- 
position and  instruction  in  perfecting 
our  knowledge,  209;  Grodwin  quoted 
to  this  effect,  209-10;  and  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Seneca,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Dionysius  Cato,  Scholastic  Maxims, 
Vivee,  Sanderson,  210-11  ;  influence  of 
the  communication  of  knowledge  on 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  211  et 
eeq. ;  A.  Unilateral  Communication  or 
Instruction  Oral  and  Written,  211-24; 
Oral,  its  advantages,  211-3 ;  a,  More 
natural,  therefore  more  impressive,  212; 
Theophrastus,  the  younger  Pliny,  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (?),  St  Jerome,  cited  to 
this  efiect>  ib, ;  b.  Less  permanent, 
therefore  more  attended  to,  tft.  ;  c. 
Hearing  a  social  act,  212-3  ;  testimony 
of  Menage  and  Varillas  to  the  advan- 
tages of  conversation,  213 ;  reading,  a 
substitute  for  oral  instruction,  its  ad- 
vantages, a,  More  easily  accessible,  b, 
More  comprehensive,  c.  More  perma- 
nent, 213 ;  its  disadvantages  as  an  ex- 
chisive  means  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
213-4 ;  Written  Instruction,  and  its 
employment  as  a  means  of  perfecting 
knowledge,  rules  for,  214-5 ;  1. 
Quantity  to  be  read— rule,  Read  much, 
but  not  many  works,  216  ;  testimonies 
to  this  rule  by  Solomon,  Quintilian,  the 
younger  Pliny,  Seneca^  Luther,  Sander- 
son, Lord  Burleigh,  Herder,  216-7 ;  end 
of  reading,  217-8 ;  2.  Quality  of  what 
is  to  be  read  —  first  rule.  Read  by 
selection,   218 ;  —  second  rule,  Begin 


with  the  genera],  218-9;  Gibbon 
quoted  to  efiect  of  second  nile,  220 ; — 
tnird  rule.  Study  a  science  as  it  ia, 
before  proceediJ^to  its  chronological 
development,  2^-21 ;  —  fourth  rule. 
Bead  different  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, 221 ;  —  fifth  rule.  Study  worics 
which  cultivate  the  understanding,  and 
also  those  which  cultivate  the  taste^ 
221 ;  8,  Manner  of  reading,  221  et  teq, ; 
— ^firet  rule.  Read  that  you  may  re- 
member, but  espedally  that  you  may 
understand,  222; — ^second  rule^  Seek 
to  compass  the  general  t«ior  of  a  work, 
before  judging  of  it  in  detail,  t6.;  — 
third  rule.  Accomodate  the  intensity 
of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  this 
work,  i6. ;  Lectio  curtoria,  and  Lectio 
stcUariaf  222-3 ;  Bacon  quoted  on  this 
distinction,  223;  Johann  Von  Mliller 
quoted  on  the  same,  ib. ; — ^fourth  rule, 
Regulate,  on  the  same  principlei,  the 
extracts  from  the  works  you  read,  t&.  ; 
R  Mutual  communication,  or  confer- 
ence, 224-5 ;  of  two  kinds — Dialogue 
and  Formal  Dispute,  224  ;  1,  Dialogue^ 
t6. ;  2,  Disputation — oral  and  written, 
224-5 ;  Academical,  ib, 

Koppen,  i.  354.  ^ 

Kptais  and  Kpiyetu^  rarely  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  never  by  Aristotle,  as 
technioiekl  terms  of  Logic  or  of  Psycho- 
logy, i.  225. 

EjTug,  W.  T.,  referred  to  on  the  form  of 
thought  as  the  exclusive  object  of  Logic, 
i  17;  on  the  laws  of  thought  as 
thought,  18 ;  referred  to  for  definitions 
of  Logic,  35 ;  referred  to  and  quoted 
as  to  Logic  being  merely  a  formal 
instrument  of  the  sciences,  36-7  i 
quoted  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Logio 
can  be  styled  the  M&iicine  of  the  Mind, 
37  ;  45  ;  quoted  on  the  utility  of  Logio 

.  as  serving  to  guard  against  error,  & ; 
51 ;  53 ;  not  aware  of  the  original  dis- 
tinction of  Lofjica  docens  and  Logica 
uUm,  59;  60;  77;  80;  82;  84;  quoted 
on  the  distinction  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
quent, and  Cause  and  Effect,  85-6 ;  re- 
ferred to  as  to  Conception  and  Reason- 
ing, involving  Judgment,  118;  124 
142;  146;  147;  159;  168;  169;  187 
190 ;  191 ;  192 ;  207  ;  quoted  on  Indi 
vidual  and  Singular  Difference,  208, 
210  ;  213 ;  quoted  on  the  Opposition  of 
Concepts,  214-6 ;  217 ;  227  ;  quoted  on 
the  Copula,  229-30;  quoted  on  Hypo- 
thetipal  Judgments,  238-9 ;  quoted  on 
Disjunctive  Judgments,  239-41 ;  ouoted 
on  quantity  of  Hypothetical  ana  Dis- 
junctive Judgments,  247;  254;  262; 
267  ;  288 ;  304 ;  306  ;  quoted  on  the 
first  rule  of  Deductive  Extensive  Ca- 
tegorical Syllogism,  306-7 ;  quoted  on 
QuaJbemio  terminorum,  307-8 ;  309 ;  311 ; 
quoted  on  third  rule  of  Deductive 
Extensive  Categorical  syllogisms,  311- 
12 ;   321 ;   quoted  on  the  £rst  rule  of 
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the  Disjunctive  Syllogism,  383-4 ; 
quoted  on  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in 
general,  839-40 ;  841 ;  quoted  on  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  Reason 
and  Consequent  to  the  Hypotheti- 
cal Syllogism,  341-2;  quoted  on  Re- 
duction of  Hypotheticals,  342-4 ;  on 
Conversion  of  Hypotheticals  from  one 
form  to  another,  344 ;  345 ;  quoted  on 
the  third  rule  of  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gisms, 349-50;  quoted  on  the  desig- 
nations of  the  Hvpothetico-disjunc- 
tive  Syllog^m,  351-2 ;  on  the  rules  for 
sifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  852-3 ; 
quoted  on  classes  and  designations  of 
related  syllogisms,  368-4;  399;  437; 
448 ;  450 ;  quoted  on  a  cat^orical 
syllogism  with  four  capital  notions, 
456-7  ;  458 ;  quoted  on  fallacies  of 
an  Unreal  Universality,  458-9  ;  quoted 
on  the  lanava  Raixo,  4(J2 ;  quoted 
on  vice  of  Ignava  Ratio,  464 ;  quoted 
on  SophUma  polyzeteseos,  464-5 ;  466 ; 
quotea  on  character  of  the  Sophisma 
MterogeUteoSf  466-7 ;  ii.  5 ;  9 ;  quoted 
on  the  constituents  of  Logical  Metho- 
dology, 10 ;  11 ;  12 ;  quoted  on  Nomi- 
nal, ResLif  and  Genetic  definitions,  12-3 ; 
14;  15;  quoted  on  tautological  defini- 
tion, 17-8 ;  quoted  on  the  rule  of  defini- 
tion which  requires  it  to  be  precise, 
18-19  ;  quoted  on  the  necessity  for  a  de- 
finition being  perspicuous,  19-20;  on 
definition  in  the  looser  sense,  20-1 ;  23 ; 
quoted  against  complezitv  of  division, 
32-3  ;  42 ;  45 ;  51 ;  quotea  on  the  circle 
in  probation,  55 ;  57 ;  quoted  on  the 
MtUcUio  BUnehif  57-8 ;  quoted  on  con- 
ditions of  the  adequate  activity  of  Ex- 
ternal Perception,  114-5;  on  precautions 
against  errors  of  the  Senses,  115-6 ; 
118 ;  120 ;  quoted  on  the  Laws  of  As- 
sociation, 122;  123;  183;  134;  quoted 
on  error  as  lying  not  in  the  condi- 
tions themselves  of  the  higher  fi^ul- 
ties,  but  in  their  applications,  135-6 ; 
145 ;  quoted  on  remedy  for  error  aris- 
ing from  language,  149-50  ;  151 ;  166  ; 
168;  171;  172;  quoted  on  Induction 
and  Analogy.  172-3 ;  176 ;  178 ;  192 ; 
205 ;  215  :  225 ;  his  doctrine  of  Syllo- 
gism, 437-9. 

Lambert,  L  60 ;  employed  parallel  lines 
as  logical  notation,  256  ;  825  ;  IL  174 ; 
his  doctrine  of  the  ultra-total  quantifi- 
cation of  the  middle  term,  351  -3 ;  quoted 
on  Induction,  865-6;  strictures  on  his 
doctrine  of,  866 ;  quoted  on  Figure  of 
Syllogism,  428-83. 

Lambertus  de  Monte,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
duction, ii.  867. 

Lange,  i.  35. 

Langius,  ii.  212. 

Language,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  on  our  mental 
operations,  i  187  €t  seq. ;  unnecessary  in 
certain  mental  operations,  188 ;  indis- 


pensable in  certain  other  mental  opera- 
tions, and  its  relation  to  these,  138-40  ; 
Has  man  invented  it  ? — ambiguity  of  the 
question,  ii.  140  ;  in  what  sense  natural 
to  man,  141-1 ;  was  the  first  language 
actually  spoken,  the  invention  of  man, 
or  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity?  141  ; 
the  latter  hypothesis  considered,  142 ; 
difficulty  of  the  question,  i6. ;  Rousseau 
cited  on,  ib.  ;  language  has  a  general 
and  a  special  character,  142-3 ;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought, 
148 ;  signs  necessary  for  the  internal 
operation  of  thought,  144 ;  and  for  its 
communication,  145;  intonations  of  the 
voic^  the  only  adequate  symbols  of 
thought  and  of  its  communication,  ib.  ; 
these  inarticulate  and  articulate,  ib.  ; 
the  latter  constitute  Language  Proper, 
i6. ;  the  vocabulary  of  any  language  ne- 
cessarily finite,  147 ;  words  are  merely 
hints  to  the  mind,  147-8 ;  Language  as 
a  source  of  Error,  145,  tee  Error,  Causes 
of. 

Larroque,  quoted  on  canons  of  syllogism, 
ii.  335-7. 

L*Art  de  Pejiter  {Port-Royal  Loqic),  i. 
85 ;  its  study  recommeiided,  70 ;  ii. 
106 ;  authors  of  very  nearly  took  the 
distinction  between  notions  as  Clear 
and  Obscure,  Distinct  and  Indistinct^ 
i.  162. 

Latin  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a 
science,  i  9  ;  their  views  as  to  the  ob- 
ject-matter of  Logic,  27-8. 

Laurembei^gius,  P.,  i.  85. 

Laws  of  Thought,  tee  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Thought. 

Le  Clerc,  i.  99. 

Lectio  Cursoria  and  Lectio  StaJtaria,  ii.  222- 
3,  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Ac- 
quisition and  Perfecting  of. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  principles  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction,  L  89;  did  not  always 
distinguish  the  principles  of  Identity 
and  Contradiction,  92 ;  called  attention 
to  law  of  Sufficient  Reason,  93  ;  found- 
ed his  philosophy  on  the  principles  of 
Sufficient  Reason  and  Uontradiction 
(including  Identity),  ih. ;  did  not  suffi- 
ciently discriminate  the  law  of  Causality 
from  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason,  ib.\ 
gave  various  names  to  the  principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  t6.;  controversy  be- 
tween, and  Clarke  on  province  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  94 ;  his  distinction  of 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge, 
noticed,  121 ;  to  him  is  owing  the  cBs- 
tinction  of  Concepts  into  Clear  and 
Distinct,  159-62 ;  tJie  first  to  take  the 
distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical 
knowledge,  179 ;  unacquaintance  of  the 

Shilosophers  of  this  country  with  the 
octrines  of,  180 ;  manner  in  which  he 
gave  his  writings  to  the  world,  ih. ;  his 
paper  De  Cognitione,  VeritcUe,  et  Ideis, 
quoted  from  on  Intuitive  and  Symboli- 
cal Knowledge,  iL  181-2 ;  174 ;  quoted 
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on  canon  of  Syllogrism,  819;  referred 
to  on  simplicity  of  sorites,  i.  385. 

Leidenfrost,  maintained  all  thought  to  be 
at  bottom  a  oalcnlation,  i.  279. 

Lemma,  name  for  the  major  Premise  or 
Sumption  of  a  Syllogism,  i.  283. 

Lemmata,  what,  i.  267. 

Imc  Conlradieloriarum,  vrinHpium  Con,' 
tradicentium,  its  extension  in  tne  schools, 
i.  91. 

Lobkowitz,  Joannes  Caramuel,  i.  262; 
referred  to  on  yarious  kinds  of  wholes, 
ii.  23. 

Locke,  John,  totally  misapprehended  the 
nature  of  Logic,  i.  29 ;  on  the  principle 
of  Ck)ntradiction,  89 ;  his  real  merits  in 
relation  to  the  distinctions  of  Ideas,  the 
doctrine  of  Definition,  &c.,  162  ;  antici- 
pated Hume  in  remarking  the  employ- 
ment  of  tenns  without  dUstinct  mean- 
ing, 177  ;  quoted  on  this  point,  177-9. 

Logic,  the  first  seven  lectures  of  the 
Authoi's  Metaphysical  Course  delivered 
as  a  general  introduction  to  the  course 
of,  i.  1 ;  mode  in  which  its  consideration 
ought  to  be  conducted,  ib. ;  system  of, 
consists  of  two  parts,  viz. : — Introduc- 
tion to  the  Science,  and  Body  of  Doctrine 
constituting  the  science  itself,  3  ;  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Logic,  8  et  sea.  ;  I.  Definition 
of,  4-33,  see  also  ii.  230-33 ;  the  Science 
of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought^  4 
€i  teg. ;  this  definition  explained  in  de- 
tail, ih.',  1.  The  word  Logi4;,  a.  Its  his- 
tory, 4  el  seq. ;  the  term  {Xoyticfi)  em 
marking  a  particular  science  not  so  old 
as  the  science  itself,  ib. ;  not  used  in 
this  sense  by  Aristotle,  4,  5 ;  according 
to  Boethius,  first  applied  to  the  science 
by  the  ancient  Peripatetics,  5  ;  used  in 
the  wide  sense  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias,  ib. ;  but  previously  to  Alexander 
a  common  designation  of  the  science, 
as  appears  from  Cicero,  5,  6 ;  b.  Its 
derivation  and  meaning,  from  \6yoSf 
signifying  both  thought  and  its  expres- 
sion, 6 ;  this  ambiguity  favoured  the 
rise  of  two  counter-opinions  regarding 
the  object-matter  of,  6,  32 ;  this  two- 
fold meaning  how  contradistin^shed 
in  expression  by  Aristotle,  tb. ;  by 
others,  ib.;  appellations  of  the  science 
afterwards  called  Logic,  7  ;  vacillation 
in  the  app»lioation  of  the  term  by  the 
Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  other  ancient 
schools  of  philosophy,  9  ;  2.  the  Genus 
of  Logic,  —  whether  science  or  art,  9 
et  seq.,  see  also  ii.  233-8  ;  a  science 
according  to  Plato  and  the  Flatonists, 
but  Dialectic  with  them  equivalent  to 
the  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, 9  ;  denied  to  be  either  science 
or  art  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  and 
many  philosopers  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  ib. ;  a  science  according  to  the 
Stoics,  ib,  ;  and  accoixling  to  the  Ara- 
bian and  Latin  schoolmen,  ib. ;  main- 


tained to  be  an  art  in  more  modem 
times  by  many  Aristotelians,  the  Ra- 
mists,  and  a  majority  of  the  Cartesians, 
ib.  ;  both  science  and  art,  according  to 
others,  ib. ;  in  Germany,  since  Leibnitz, 
regarded  as  a  science,  ib. ;  the  question 
futile,  9,  10 ;  errors  of  Whately  on  this 

Et,  10, 11 ;  what  is  implied  in  defining 
c  as  a  science,  11, 12 ;  held  by  some 
)  a  science,  ii.  233 ;  and  either  Spe- 
culative science,  ib. ;  or  Practical,  234  ; 
or  both  Speculative  and  Practical,  ib.; 
an  art,  234-5 ;  science  and  art.  235 ; 
neither  science  nor  art,  but  instru- 
ment, organ,  habit,  or  instrumental 
discipline,  235-6 ;  that,  loosely  taking 
the  terms,  is  either  art^  or  science,  or 
both,  236 ;  that  at  once  science  (part 
of  philosophy)  and  instrument  of  philo- 
sophy, ib.;  that  question,  whether  part 
of  philosophy  or  not,  an  idle  question, 
ib. ;  that  question,  whether  art,  science, 
&C.,  only  verbal,  237-8;  Eugenius  quoted 
to  this  effect,  237-8 ;  8.  Its  Obiect-mat- 
ter,  i.12  et  seq. ;  a.  Thought,  what,  t6.  el 
seq.;  in  its  wider  meanmg.  Thought  is 
denotes  every  Cognitive  act,  and  even 
every  mental  modification  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  12 ;  in  the  more  limited 
meaning.  Thought  (Thought  proper) 
denotes  only  the  acts  of  the  Under- 
standing, Faculty  of  Comparison,  Ela- 
borative,  or  Discursive  Faculty,  12-14  ; 
in  the  more  limited  meaning,  Thought  is 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  18  ;  objects 
that  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  Logic,  ib.; 
h.  Thought  as  thought,  what,  14  et  se^.; 
Matter  and  Form  of  Thought,  distata- 
guished,  15  ;  Logic  properiy  conversant 
only  with  the  Form  of  Thought,  15  et 
seq.;  this  shown  by  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  thing 
itself,  16-7;  c.  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought,  17  et  seq.;  these  the  proper 
object  of  Logic,  17,  18,  see  also  19-24; 
how  distixiguished  from  Empirical  or 
Historical  Psychology,  24;  as  tne  science 
of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  is 
the  science  of  the  necessary  Forms  of 
Thought,  24,  259;  necessaiy  form  of 
thou^t  implies  four  conditions  —  1. 
Determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
thinking  subject  itself  ;  2.  Original ; 
3.  Universal ;  4.  A  Law,  24-5 ;  hence 
the  object-matter  of  Lc^c  explicitly 
enounced,  in  saying  that  Logic  is  the 
science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought,  or  of  the  Formal  Laws  of 
Thought,  or  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of 
Thought,  25-6,  see  also  38-40;  hence  ana- 
logy between,  and  Mathematics  as  both 
formal  sciences,  43-4  ;  general  historical 
retrospect  of  views  in  regard  to  the 
object  and  domain  of,  26  et  seq. ;  merit 
of  the  author's  view  of,  26  ;  Aristotle's 
relation  to  views  of  the  nature  and 
domain  of,  ib.;  views  of  Greek  Aris- 
totelians and  Latin  schoolmen  regaid- 
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ing,  in  general  correct,  27-8 ;  views  of 
the  object-matter  of,  in  the  Leibnitio- 
Wolfian  and  Kantian  schools,  28 ;  its 
nature  most  completely  and  generally 
misunderstood  in  Great  Britain,  29 ;  in 
certain  respects  wholly  misconceived 
by  Bacon,  w. ;  totally  misapprehended 
by  Locke,  ib. ;  general  character  of 
Whately's  Elements  off  29;  his  view  of 
the  object-matter  and  domain  of,  stated 
and  criticised,  30-3,  see  Whately ;  II. 
Utility  of,  33  et  seq. ;  Utilities  falsely 
attributed  to,  34  et  seq.  ;  supposed  to 
be  an  instrument  of  scientific  discovery, 
84 ;  hence  called  an  InstrumerU,  or  In- 
strumeiUcU  Philosopki/,  &c.,  34-5;  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  infaUible  corrector  of 
oiir  intellectual  vices,  35;  its  designa- 
tions on  this  supposition,  ib.,  ii.  20 ;  in 
what  resoect  an  instrument  of  the 
sciences,  35-6,  45 ;  not  properly  an  art 
of  discovery,  36,  45 ;  in  what  sense  to 
be  styled  the  medicine  of  the  mind,  37, 
45 ;  the  laws  of,  the  negative  condition 
of  truth,  44 ;  its  utility  that  of  a  formal 
instrument,  or  mean  bv  which  know- 
ledge, already  acquired,  may  be  me- 
thodised  into  the  form  accomodated  to 
the  conditions  of  the  understanding,  45; 
useful  as  giving  us,  to  a  certain  extent> 
dominion  over  our  thoughts,  46-7;  as 
supplying,  in  part,  the  criterion  of 
Tnith  from  Error,  47-8 ;  as  invigorating 
the  understanding,  43;  as  affording  a 
scientific  nomenclature  of  the  laws  by 
which  thinking  is  governed,  and  of  the 
violation  of  these  laws,  48-51. — III.  Its 
Divisions,  51  et  sea.,  see  also  ii.  230-83; 
division  of  into  Natural  and  Artificial 
inept,  51;  its  Kinds,  or  Species,  and 
Parts,  51  et  seq. ;  1°;  By  relation  to  the 
mind,  is  Objective  and  Subjective, — Sys- 
tem^iiica  and  Ha^itualis,  51-2 ;  both  of 
these  to  be  proposed  as  the  end  of  in- 
struction in,  52 ;  2**,  By  relation  to  ob- 
jects, is  Abstract  or  General,  and  Con- 
crete or  Special,  53,  see  aJso  ii.  231-2 ; 
these  kinds  of,  how  designated  by  the 
Greek  Aristotelians,  and  by  the  Arabian 
and  Latin  schoolmen,  ib. ;  this  division 
of,  remounts  to  Alexander  the  Aphro- 
disian,  ib. ;  his  illustration  of  the  dis- 
tinction, 58-4;  other  illustrations  of  this 
division  of,  54-5 ;  General  Logic  is  alone 
one,  Special  Logic  is  manifold,  and  part 
of  the  science  in  which  it  is  appUed, 
55-6 ;  the  distinction  of  Logica  docens 
and  Loffica  utens  mistaken  by  some 
modem'  authors,  58-9 ;  3",  By  reference 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  can 
come  into  exercise  by  us,  is  divided  into 
Pure  and  Modified,  59  el  seq. ;  Pure 
Logic,  what,  60 ;  Modified  Logic,  what, 
ib. ;  nomenclature  of  Modified  Logic. 
60-2;  this  identical  with  the  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant  and  others,  60 ;  not  pro- 
perly an  essential  part  of,  62-8;  Oon- 
spoctus  of  the  present  course  of,  63-8 ; 


Formal  and  Material  Logic  contrasted, 
ii.  232-3;  division,  varieties,  and  con- 
tents of,  in  detaU,  239-43  — IV.    His- 
tory of,  postponed,  168 — V.  Bibliogra- 
phy of,  69 ;  this  shortly  noticed,  69-71 ; 
first  great  division  of, — Pure  Logic, — 
considered,  72-468,  ii.    1-59;  Part  I., 
Stoioheiology,    i.  72  -  468  ;   Section  I., 
Noetic,   or  of  the  Fundamental  Ijaws 
of   Thought^   72-116;  in  what  aspect 
Thought  is  viewed  by,  73 ;  the  true  rela- 
tions of  Logic  overlooked  on  two  sides, 
106  rf  seq.  —  1.    Erroneously  held   to 
afford  the  positive  standard  of  truth, 
106  —  2.    Repudiated  as  affording  no 
criterion  of  truth  in  relation  to  the  ab- 
solute by  some  philsophers,  107-8;  its 
Postulates,  114,   see  also  ii.  252-5;  of 
these  only  one  signalised, — To  be  fdlowed 
to  state  explicitly  in  language  all  that 
is  implicitly  contained  in  thought,  ib., 
see  also  ii  250 ;  this  cannot  be  refused, 
ib. ;  is  implied  in  what  Aristotle  states 
of  the  doctrine  of  Syllogism,  115 ;  Sec- 
tion II.— Of  the  Products  of  Thought, 
116-468;  i.  Ennoematic, — Of  Concept  or 
Notions,  116-224,  see  Concepts,  Doctrine 
of ;  ii.  Apophantic,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
Judgments,    225-67,    see    'Judgments, 
Doctrine  of;  on  the  supposition  that 
Logic  takes  cognisance  oi  the  modality 
of  objects,  the  science  can  have  no  ex- 
istence, 259 ;   iii.  Doctrine  of  Reason- 
ings, 268-468,  see  Keasonings,  Doctrine 
of;  Part  II.   Methodolc^,  Section  i. 
Method  in  general.  Section  ii.  Logical 
Methodology,  ii.  1-59 ;  Logical  Method- 
ology, wha^  2, 3,  8, 9 ;  consists  of  three 
parts, — 1°,  The  Doctrine  of  Definition, 
2%  Of  Division,  8\0f  Probation,  9;  his- 
torical notices  of  Ixmcal  Methodology, 
ib.;  1°,  Doctrine  of  Definition,  10-21, 
see  Definition,  Doctrine  of ;  2",  Of  Doc- 
trine  of  Division,  22-36,  see  Division, 
Doctrine  of;    8",  Doctrine  of  Proba- 
tion, 87-59,    see   Probation,     Doctrine 
of;  second  great  division    of, — Modi- 
fied Ix)gic,    60-225;  its   object,  — the 
conditions  to  which  thought  is  subject^ 
arising   from    the    empirical    circum- 
stances, external  and  internal,  under 
which  man's  fitculty  of  thinking  is  mani- 
fested, 60;  its  problems  three,  1  **,  What 
is  Truth,  and  its  contradictory  opposite. 
Error  ?  2°,  What  are  the  causes  of  Error 
and  ihe  Impediments  to  Truth,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  their  Removal  ? 
8°,  What  are  the  Subsidiaries  by  which 
Human  Thought  may  be  strengthened 
and  guided  in  the  exercise  of  its  Amc- 
tions  ?  61 ;  the  first  two  questions  be- 
long to  the  Stoioheiology  of  Modified 
Logic,  the  third  to  its  Methodology,  ib. ; 
Part  I.  Modified  Stoioheiology,  61-151 ; 
Section  1.  Doctrine  of  Truth  and  Error, 
60-88 ;  Section  ii.  Error,  its  Causes  and 
Remedies,  89-151,  see  GlYuth  and  Error, 
Doctrine    of;    Modified  Methodology, 
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Section  L  Of  the  HoAns  by  which  our 
Knowledge  obtains  the  character  of  Per- 
fection,— the  Acquisition  and  Commu- 
nication of  Knowledge,  152-225,  see 
Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Loffiea  Docens,  equal  to  Abstract  or  Gen- 
eral Logic,  tee  Logic. 

Logica  Habitualis,  tu  Logic 

Logica  Systematica,  see  Logic. 

Loaica  XftenSf  equal  to  Concrete,  or  Special 
Logic,  see  Logic. 

Logical  Division,  see  Division. 

Logical  Induction,  see  Induction. 

Logical  Laws,  see  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

Logical  Methodology,  see  Logic. 

Logical  Perfection  and  Imperfection  of 
Concepts,  see  Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Logical  Truth,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doo- 
trine  of. 

Logical  Affinity  or  Continuity,  Law  of, 
alleged  by  Kant,  but  rejected  by  the 
Author,  i.  211. 

Logical  Notation,  that  by  circular  dia- 
grams as  illustrating  proposiUons,  i. 
255 ;  the  first  employment  of  these  im- 
properly ascribed  to  Euler,  256 ;  to  be 
found  in  Weise,  ib. ;  that  by  parallel 
lines  of  different  lengths  (Lambert's), 
partially  anticipated  by  Alstedius, 
z56;  circular  diagrams  illustrative  of 
reasoning,  271 ;  circular  and  linear, 
for  Syllogisms  in  Extension  and  Com- 
prehension, S04-5  ;  objection  to  no- 
tation by  circles,  304  ;  dia^^rams,  cir- 
cular  and  linear,  illustrative  of  the 
Sorites,  867;  the  Author's,  for  pro- 
positions, ii.  277 ;  circular  for  the 
same,  t2».;  Lambert*s  linear  scheme 
of,  criticised.  460-62;  Maass'  scheme 
of,  criticised,  463-4;  the  Author's 
scheme  of,-  No.  I.  Linear,  464-8 ;  Au- 
thor s  scheme  of, — No.  II.  Unfigured 
and  Figured  syllogism,  469  :  No.  III. 
Figured  syllogism, — table  of  Syllogistic 
Moods,  in  each  figfure  12  affirmative 
and  24  negative,  in  all  36,  475. 

Logical  (and  Dialectical)  Reasoning,  its 
meaning  in  Aristotle,  i.  5. 

Logical  terms,  chiefly  borrowed  from 
Mathematics,  i.  279,  298. 

liioyiKhi,  \07iic^,  how  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, i.  4,  5 ;  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias,  5 ;  by  the  subsequent  Aristo- 
telians, U). 

hSyos,  its  two -fold  meaning,— thought 
and  its  expression,  equivaJent  to  the 
ratio  and  oratio  of  the  Latins,  i.  6; 
these  meanings  how  oontradistinguished 
by  Aristotle,  ih. ;  by  others,  ib. ;  \6yos 
irpo^piKhSf  and  \^/os  MidBtBoSf  pro- 
bably originated  with  the  Stoics,  ib, 

Lovanienses,  or  Masters  of  Louvain,  i. 
406 ;  409  ;  413 ;  quoted  on  quantifica- 
tion of  predicate,  ii.  311-12 ;  quoted  on 
error  regarding  Induction,  9^7,  ^3-4. 


Lucian,  L  464,  466L 
Lucilius,  ii.  206. 

Luther,  quoted  on  Knowledge  and  BeUef, 
iL  70 ;  quoted  on  reading,  216. 

MiVASS,  Professor,  of  Halle,  his  edition  of 
the  Pnxcepta  of  Wyttenbach  noticed 
and  censured,  i.  70  ;  in  his  edition  of  the 
Prceeepla  of  Wyttenbach  reversed  the 
author *8  meaning  on  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, ii.  5. 

Ma^ntinus,  L  838 ;  ii.  256 ;  286 ;  varia- 
tion of  historians  as  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  358. 

Magirus,  ii.  215. 

Maimon,  S.,  referred  to  on  schemes  of 
logical  notation,  ii.  460. 

Major  proposition,  see  Premise. 

Make  ae  Kerek-Gede,  Paulus,  L  59. 

Malebranche,  quoted  on  the  influence  of 
Self-Love,  iL  104-5. 

Manilius,  quoted,  ii.  77  ;  184  ;  quoted  on 
the  nature  of  experience,  156. 

Mariotte,  referred  to  for  correct  doctrine 
of  the*  Aristotelic  enthymeme,  i.  390. 

Masters  of  Louvain,  the,  see  Lovanienses. 

Masters  Regent  in  the  College  of  St 
Laurence  in  Cologne,  their  doctrine  of 
Induction,  iL  867. 

Material  Induction,  see  Induction. 

Mathematical  Truth,  <ee  Truth  and  Error, 
Doctrine  of. 

Mauritius,  refers  to  St  Augustin  as  au- 
thority for  quotation  as  to  Logic  being 
the  Ars  artium  and  SciaUia  seientia- 
rum,  1.  35. 

Mazure,  quoted  on  the  office  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences.  iL  79. 

Meiners,  ii.  8iS. 

Melanchthon,  i.  867 ;  his  doctrine  that 
there  is  a  greater  force  in  the  negative 
particle  none,  not  any,  than  in  the 
affirmative  all,  ii.  73;  this  doctrine 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  ib.  ;  398  ; 
quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism,  426. 

Menage,  L  462  ;  465  ;  466  ;  quoted  on  the 
benefit  of  Conversation  as  a  mean  of 
Knowledge,  ii.  213. 

Mendoza,  Hurtado  de,  quoted  on  proxi- 
mate and  remote  matter  of  Syllogism, 
1.  288,  294 ;  his  ground  of  the  dis- 
crimination of  major  and  minor  terms 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
ii.  409. 

Mcrc£Ai)!^0'is,  of  Aristotle,  its  probable 
meaning,  iL  886. 

Metaphysics,  the  Author^s  Course  of  Leo- 
tuies  on,  the  first  seven  were  delivered 
by  the  author  as  a  General  IntroduoUon 
to  the  course  of  Lo^c  proper,  i.  1 ;  re- 
ferred to,  124  et  alwi. 

Metaphysical  Truth,  see  Truth  and  Error, 
Doctrine  of. 

Method,  in  general,  what,  IL  2, 3  ;  anthers 
referred  to  on.  8  ;  in  reference  to 
science,  what^  3,  4  ;  considered  in  its 
integrity  is  twofold^ Analytic  and  Syn- 
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thetic,  what,  ih.,  4 ;  tho  Analytic,  what, 
ib,  ;  the  Syntbetio,  what,  t^.  ;  colli- 
sion in  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
terms  Analysis  and  SynthetU,  5,  6; 
authors  referred  to  on  this  confusion,  5 ; 
these  counter  processes  as  applied  to 
the  counter  wholes  of  comprehension 
and  extension  correspond  with  each 
other,  5-6;  the  Synthetic  method  has 
been  called  the  Progressive,  and  tho 
Analytic  the  Regressive,  7 ;  these  de- 
signations wholly  arbitrary  and  of 
various  application,  7-8 ;  in  general, 
Synthesis  has  been  designated  the  Pro- 
gressive, and  Analysis  the  Regressive, 
process,  8. 

Methodolo^,  see  Logic,  Method. 

Metz,  ii.  174, 

MicrsBlius,  i.  119. 

Minor  Proposition,  tee  Premise. 

Mirandulanus,  Jo.  Picus,  i.  200. 

Mirandulanus,  J.  F.  Picus,  i.  325. 

Mnemonic  Verses,  those  embracing  the 
different  kinds  of  propositions  in  re- 
ference to  quantity  and  quality  com- 
bined, "Assent  A,"  &c.,  i.  255  ;  403 ; 
author^s  En^^lish  metrical  version  of 
these,  ib. ;  previous  English  metrical 
versions  of  the  same,  i&.,  ne  aim  ii.  357; 
for  Conversion,  i.  264-5  ;  for  Disjunctive 
Syllogisms,  327 ;  for  Hypothetical  Syl- 
logisms, 338  ;  for  Figrire  of  Syllogism, 
897. 

Modified  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Molinicus,  quoted  on  meaning  of  the  Lex 
Contradicloriarum,  L  91 ;  325 ;  342  ; 
ii.  3 ;  5. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  quoted  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  potential  and  actual  in  relation 
to  notions,  i.  205-6;  his  error  on  this 
point,  206. 

Montaigne,  quoted  on  illustration  of  Pre- 
cipitancy, ii.  97-8 ;  quoted  on  precipi- 
tate dogmatism  and  scepticism  as 
phases  of  the  same  disposition,  98. 

Mood  of  Syllogism,  doctrine  of,  ac* 
cording  to  logicians,  i.  401  et  seq.  ; 
name  for  the  arrangement  of  the  three 
propositions  of  a  syllogism,  with  deaig- 
nation  of  quantity  and  quality  of  each, 
401-2 ;  the  Greek  logicians,  looking 
merely  to  the  two  premises  in  combi- 
nation, called  these  Syzyaies,  402  ;  in  all 
sixty -four  moods,  403-4 ;  but  only  eleven 
valid,  ib, ;  of  the  six  in  each  figure,  in 
all  twenty-four,  only  nineteen  useful, 
ib,  ;  these,  according  to  doctrine  of 
author,  may  be  still  further  simplified, 
ib.  ;  the  doctrine  of,  explicated,  403  et 
seq. ;  the  possible  combinations  of  pre- 
mises tested  as  to  their  validity  by  the 
general  laws  of  the  Cate^rical  Syllo- 
gism, 403-4 ;  these  laws  give  eight  pos- 
sible moods  of  a  legitimate  syllogism, 
404  ;  these  eight  moods  being  further 
tested  by  the  special  rules  of  the  First 
Figure,  leave  only  four  legitimate  moods 


in  that  figure— viz.  Barbara,  Celarent, 
Darii,  Ferio,  405-6 ;  examples  with 
diagrams  of  the  legitimate  moods  of 
the  First  Figure,  407-8 ;  in  the  Second 
Figure,  there  are  four  legitimate  moods 
— viz.  Cesare,  Camestres,  Festino,  Ba- 
roco,  408-10 ;  examples  of  these  with 
diagrams,  410-11 ;  in  the  Third  Figure, 
there  are  six  legitimate  moods — viz. 
Darapti,  Felapton,  Disamis,  Datisi, 
Bocardo,  Fenson,  412-14;  examples 
of  these  with  diagrams,  414-18 ;  some 
ancient  l(^icians  made  two  moods  of 
Darapti,  414 ;  in  the  Fourth  Figure, 
there  are  five  legitimate  moods — ^viz. 
Bramantip,  Camenes,  Dimaris,  Fesapo, 
Fresison,  418-20 ;  examples  of  those 
with  diagrams,  420-22 ;  what  is  true  of 
mood  in  Extension  holds  also  of  it 
in  Comprehension,  422-3 ;  Latin  and 
Greek  mnemonic  verses  for  moods — 
historical  notice  of,  431-2 ;  the  Latin 
due  to  Petrus  Hispanus,  431 ;  the 
Greek  less  ingenious  than  the  Latin, 
and,  according  to  author's  latest  view, 
probably  copied  from  the  latter,  43*2  ; 
reduction  of  the  moods  of  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Figures  to  those  of 
the  First,  434-45 ;  direct  and  indirect 
moods, — their  principle,  iL  449-50  ;  di- 
rect and  indirect  moods  in  First  and 
Fourth  Figures,  449 ;  indirect  moods  of 
logicians  of  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
4^-6 ;  these  impossible,  457 ;  new 
moods,  457-60 ;  Author's  table  of  moods, 
475. 

More,  most,  &c.,  the  predesignations,  va- 
riously referred  to  universid,  particular, 
or  to  neither  quantity,  354 ;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  ib. ;  Corvinus,  ib. 

Miiller,  Johann  von,  his  practice  in  read- 
ing, ii.  223. 

Muretus,  referred  to  on  a  spurious  pass* 
age  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  i.  8. 

Murmellius,  mnemonic  verses  of,  com- 
prising the  Ten  Categories,  i.  197  ;  his 
mnemonic  verses,  quoted  of  objects 
not  included  under  the  Ten  Categories, 
198. 

Mutatio  Elenchi,  see  Probation. 

Neoessitas  Consequentijs  et  Necessi- 
TAS  CoNSEQUENTiR,  authors  referred  to 
on  distinction  of,  ii.  370. 

Negation,  controversy  regarding  the  place 
of,  i.  253 ;  negative  terms  how  desig- 
nated by  Aristotle,  Boethius,  the  School- 
men, 253-4  ;  particula  infinilans,  what, 
ib.  ;  propositumes  infinite,  what,  254. 

New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,  proposed 
E^say  by  the  author  on,  ii.  249 ;  ex- 
tract from  Prospectus  of,  249-52. 

Noetic,  see  Logic. 

Noldius,  i.  2^ ;  referred  to,  on  History 
of  Fourth  Figure,  424  ;  his  reduction 
of^Baroco,  440-45 ;  called  the  mood  Bo- 
cardo Docamroc. 
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Nomenclature,  scientific,  iroportanco  of, 
i.  49. 

Nominal  Definition,  9ee  Definition. 

Non-Contradiction,  principle  of,  see  Con- 
tradiction. 

Non.  ens  logicuniy  what,  i.  76-7. 

Notion,  see  Concept. 

Nunnesiufl,  ii  8;  1G6. 

Objective  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Observation,  set  Knowl^sre,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acoiiisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Occam,  William,  his  use  of  ConceptuSf  i.  42. 

Olbers,  bis  speculation  founded  on  the 
general  relations  of  distance  between 
the  planets,  ii.  47. 

Opinion,  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of, 

Opposition,  or  Incomposibility,  of  Judg- 
ments or  Propositions,  what,  i.  261 ; 
either  of  Contradiction  or  of  Contrariety, 
i6.  ;  Subcontrary  opposition,  what,  ib.  ; 
not  a  real  opposition,  261-2;  this  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle  as  an  opposition  in 
language,  not  in  reality,  261 ;  distinction 
between  Indefinitude  and  Semi-defini- 
tude  or  Definite  indefinitude,  ii.  281  ; 
tiie  author's  doctrine  of,  evolved  out  of 
this  distinction,  282 ;  Subaltemation  and 
Subcontrariety  as  forms  of,  rejected,  t6. ; 
Inconsistency  introduced,  ift. ;  Contra- 
dictory and  Uontrary  opposition  among 
propositions  of  different  quality,  wha^ 
z82  ;  Inconsistency  among  propositions 
of  the  same  quality,  ib.  ;  subdivisions 
of  Contradiction,  Contrariety,  and  In- 
consistency, ib.  ;  differences  in  Corn- 
possibility  of  the  two  schemes  of  In- 
definite and  Definite  Particularity,  282- 
283 ;  tabular  scheme  of,  284. 

Organouy  name  bestowed  on  the  collection 
we  possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle,  i.  84 ;  but  not  b^  Aristotle 
himself,  ib. ;  as  thus  applied,  contri- 
buted to  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
Logic  is  an  instrument  of  discovery,  ih» 

Ovid,  quoted,  ii.  210. 

Pachtueres,  or  Pachymerius,  Georffius, 
i.  391 ;  quoted  on  Induction,  ii.  86z-3. 

Pacius,  Julius,  i.  51;  279;  342;  875; 
gave  the  R^ressive  Comprehensive 
Sorites  before  Goclenius,  388  ;  referred 
to,  on  Figure,  400  ;  (j^uoted  on  error  of 
phrase  fttuiit  principti,  ii.  50. 

Paralogism,  see  Fallacies. 

Part,  see  Whole. 

Particular  Propositions,  i.  243,  see  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Partition,  w«  Division. 

Pascal,  quoted  on  the  dignity  of  man  as 
consisting  in  thought,  i.  47  ;  quoted  on 
the  power  of  custom,  ii.  82. 

Passion,  as  a  source  of  error,  see  Error, 
Causes  of. 

Paul,  St,  quoted,  ii.  92-3. 

Tltpioxhi  not  used  by  Aristotle,  but  the 
verb  irtpUx^iVf  in  relation  to  notions,  i. 
141. 


Peripatetics,  their  nomenclature  of  the 
pfurts  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogiaoiy 
L  340. 

Persius,  quoted  on  Chryaippus,  as  inven- 
tor of  the  Sophism  Sorites,  i.  376 ; 
quoted,  382  ;  ii.  206. 

Petersen,  referred  to  on  history  of  Cate- 
gories in  antiquity,  i.  201. 

Petltio  Prindpii,  what,  ii.  50 ;  error  of 
the  phrase,  %b.,  see  Probation. 

Petrus  a  Comibus,  satirised  by  Buchanan, 
Beza,  and  Rabelais,  L  393. 

Philo,  i.  6. 

Philoponus,  or  Grammaticus,  Joannes,  L 
54 ;  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
88;  279;  294;  338;  340;  891;  414; 
ii.  3 ;  referred  to  on  analysis  of  Geo- 
metry, 7 ;  (or  Ammonius),  his  defini- 
tion of  conversion,  256;  quoted,  on 
order  of  Premises,  402-3 ;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism,  11.  420-4. 

Philosophical    or    Logical    Presumption, 

firinciple  of,  ii.  165  ;  the  foundation  of 
nduction  and  Analogy,  ib. 

Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  the,  what» 
ii.  71  ;  well  stated  by  Aristotle,  ib. 

Phocylides,  Greek  epigram  by,  L  393b 

Picoartus,  i.  279. 

Platina,  referred  to  on  death  of  Petrus 
Hispanus,  i.  432. 

Platner,  Ernst,  referred  to,  on  Lo^c  being 
a  formal  instrument  of  the  sciences,  i. 
36  ;  350 ;  ii.  174  ;  quoted  on  Figure  of 
SyUog^sm,  432-4. 

Plato,  Ms  use  of  the  term  DialeeliCf  i.  7  ; 
(and  the  Platonists)  considered  dialec- 
tic {i.  e.  Logic  and  Metaphysics)  as  a 
science,  9 ;  frequently  employed  the 
laws  of  Excluded  Middle  and  of  Con- 
tradiction, 87-90 ;  his  (alleged)  Second 
Alcibiades  spurious,  90  ;  recognised  the 
law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  or  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  92;  employed,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  principle,  the  ambiguous 
term  olrfa,  98 ;  ii.  8  ;  guilty  of  the  vice 
of  circulus  in  demonstrandOf  in  his  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ii  55 ; 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  man  is  natu- 
rally determined  to  communication, 
205-6 ;  898. 

Plato,  Pseudo,  quoted  on  teaching  as  a 
mean  of  self-improvement,  ii.  210. 

Platonists,  the,  referred  to  on  knowledge 
and  belief,  ii.  72. 

nxdroSf  its  meaning  in  relation  to  con- 
cepts, i.  141. 

Plautus,  quoted  on  the  superiority  of  im- 
mediate to  mediate  testimony,  li.  178. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  quoted  on  the  greater 
tendency  of  hearing  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion, li.  212 ;  his  maxim  regarding 
quantity  to  be  read,  216. 

Plotinus,  his  employment  of  the  term 
category,  i.  197;  referred  to  on  Cate- 
gories, 200 ;  referred  to  on  analysis  of 
Geometry,  ii.  7. 

Ploucquet,  (Godfrey,  i.  60 ;  referred  to  on 
Postulate  of  Logic,  ii.  252;  quoted  on 
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ConyeraioD,  275 ;  referred  ta  on  quan- 
tification of  predicate,  ?$l5-6  ;  his  gene- 
ral canon  of  Syllogism,  816. 

Flutnroh,  i.  6  ;  464 ;  cited  on  the  benefits 
of  opposition,  ii.  208. 

Foncius,  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  i  2S. 

Pope,  Alexander,  has  borrowed  from  Ser- 
geant, ii.  411. 

Porphyry,  i.  141 ;  147 ;  quoted  on  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Brecuith  and  Depth  of 
notions,  ib.  ;  196 ;  made  two  moods  of 
Darapti,  414. 

Person,  Richard,  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  Phocylides  as  applied  to  Her- 
mann, i.  393. 

Port  Jioyal  Logic ,  see  U  A  ride  Penser. 

Postulat-es  of  Logic,  »ee  Logic. 

Postulates,  what,  1.  266. 

Prtedicatnm  prcgdi4;ati  est  etiam  praedica- 
turn  »uhjectty  the  canon  of  Deductive  Oa- 
t^orical  Syllog^ms  in  Comprehension, 
i.  803 ;   how  otherwise  expressed,  i6. 

Precipitancy,  tee  Error,  Causes  of. 

Predesignate  and  Preindesignate  Proposi- 
tions, what,  i.  244,  tee  Judgments, 
Propositions. 

Predioate,  of  a  judgment,  what,  i.  228 ; 
in  Aristotle  the  predicate  includes  the 
copula,  ih. ;  called  the  term,  or  extreme 
of  a  proposition,  ih. ;  Quantification  of, 
date  of  its  discovery  by  author,  ii.  248 ; 
its  results  specified,  250-51;  269-74; 
considered  in  detail,  258-64 ;  estab- 
lished, 1*>,  That  the  predicate  is  as  ox- 
tensive  as  the  subject,  259;  2%  That 
ordinary  limguage  quantifies  the  predi- 
cate so  often  as  this  determination  is  of 
importance,  259 ;  this  done  either  di- 
rectly, or  by  Limitation  or  Exception, 
259-62 ;  3«,  The  dodtrine  of  the  non- 
quantification  of,  only  an  example  of 
tne  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians, 
262-3 ;  4*>,  The  non-quantification  of, 
given  up  by  logicians  themselves,  in 
certain  cases,  263 ;  logicians  (but  not  Ar- 
istotle) asserted  that  in  affirmative  pro- 
positions in  which  subiect  and  predicate 
are  quantified  to  their  fuU  extent,  t^e 
predicate  is  distributed  in  virtue  of  its 
matter,  272;  logicians  wrong  in  their 
doctrine  that  in  negative  propositions 
the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  273  ; 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  quanti- 
fication of,  considered,  289  et  seq. ;  I. 
General, — objections  founded  on  the  dis- 
tinction of  Formal  and  Material  consi- 
dered, 289-94;  II.  Special,— 1%  That  it 
is  false,  295-7  ;  2%  Useless,  297-8  ;  histo- 
rical notices  regarding  quantification 
of,  298-317 ;  Aristotle,  298-303 ;  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis,  803 ;  Ammonius 
Hermiee,  299,  303-6;  Boethius,  806-9; 
Averroea,  309 ;  Albertus  Magnus,  309- 
10;  Levi  Ben  Qerson,  310-11 ;  Masters 
of  Louvain,  311-2;  Titius  and  Ridiger, 
312-5;  Godfrey  Ploucquet,  815-6;  Ul- 
rich,  316-7  ;  authors  referred  to  on  the 


doctrine  that  the  extention  of  predi- 
cate is  always  reduced  to  extension  of 
subject,  317 ;  authors  referred  to  on  the 
doctrine  that  predicate  has  quantity  as 
well  as  subject,  ih.  ;  references  to  Aris- 
totle for  use  of  distributed  predicate, 
ib. 

Prejudice,  authors  referred  to  on,  ii.  85, 
9ee 

Prelection,  Author's  Method  of,  i.  2,  3 ; 
same  as  that  prevalent  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  3. 

Premise,  Premises,  of  Syllogism,  what,  1. 
281,  282,  295;  Major  and  Minor  Pre- 
mise or  Proposition,  ih.  ;  objections  to 
these  terms  as  denominations  of  the  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  284 ;  their  desig- 
nations, ih. ;  best  names  for,  are  Sump- 
tion and  Subtumptioti,  283-6  ;  order  of, 
ii.  401-2  ;  Philoponus  quoted  on,  402-3 ; 
instances  and  authorities  for  the  enoun- 
oement  of  syllogism  with  the  minor  pre- 
mise stated  first,  403-5. 

Prescision,  what,  i.  123. 

Presentative  Faculty,  as  a  source  of  Error, 
see  Error,  Causes  of. 

Prevost,  ii.  174. 

Primary  Laws  of  Thought,  see  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought. 

Primum  Cognitum,  controversy  regarding, 
i.  221. 

Principium  Cofiiradice)Uium,  see  Lex  Con- 
tradictoriarum. 

Probation,  Doctrine  of,  ii.  37-69 ;  its  char- 
acter and  elements,  37-8;  these  expli- 
cated, 33  et  seq. ;  terms  employed  for 
Probation, — Aryuwenlaiionf  Arffumeni, 
Demotutralion,  Leading  of  Proof,  38-9 ; 
in  genend  what,  39 ;  how  distinguished 
from  Syllogism,  ib.  ;  wheron  depends 
the  logical  value  of,  39-40;  ground  of 
Proof  either  absolute  or  relative,  40 ; 
distinctions  of  propositions  in  respect 
of  the  general  form  of  a  system  of, 
40-42 ;  cUvisions  of  Probations,  43-4 ;  the 
differences  of  probations  depend  partly 
on  their  matter  and  partly  on  their  form, 
43-4  ;  i.  In  respect  of  their  Matter, 
they  are  Pure  and  Empirical,  48-5  ;  this 
distinction  of  Probations  not  taken  into 
account  by  Logic,  46-7 ;  2.  In  respect 
of  their  Form  this  is  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal, 45  ;  Probations  are  in  respect  of 
Internal  Form,  a.  Direct  and  Indirect, 
45-7  ;  principle  of  indirect  proof,  47-8  ; 
differences  of  Indirect  or  Apagoirical 
Probations,  48-9  ;  b.  Deductive  and  In- 
ductive, 45-9;  c.  Synthetic  and  Analytic, 
45,  49-50 ;  in  respect  of  External  form, 
they  are  1«,  Simple  and  Composite,  2% 
Perfect  and  Imperfect,  3o,  Regular  and 
Irregular,  44-5  ;  8.  In  respect  of  their 
Degree  of  Cogency,  they  are  1%  Apo- 
deictic  or  Demonstrative  and  Probable, 
45 ;  2^,  Universally  and  Particularly 
Valid,  ih.  :  the  formal  legitimacy^  of, 
determined  according  to  the  logicians 
by  five  rules,  50-51 ;  uiese  rules  reduced 
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to  two,  51-2  ;  the  five  rules  explicated, 
52  et  uq. ;  first  rule,  Nothing  is  to  be 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen,  50>2;  its 
riolation  affords  tlie  Petitio  Principn^ 
50 ;  limitation  under  which  this  rule  is 
to  be  understood,  53-4  ;  second  rule. 
That  no  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as 
a  principle  of  proof,  the  truth  of  which 
is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a  consequence 
of  tiie  proposition  which  it  is  employed 
to  prove,  51-4  ;  its  violation  affords  the 
vice  of  Utrrtpoy  irp6rtpoyf  61 ;  third  rule, 
That  no  circular  probation  is  to  be  made, 
51-5;  its  violation  affonls  the  vice  of 
Circulus  in.  demonstrandOf  51 ;  regres- 
sive and  pro^^ressive  proofs  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  tautological  circle, 
55-6;  fourth  rule,That  no  leap,  no  hiatus, 
must  be  made,  51-6 ;  its  violation  affords 
the  vice  of  Saltus  in  demonHrandOj  51, 
56-7 ;  fifth  rule.  The  scope  of  the  proba- 
tion is  not  to  be  changed,  51-7 ;  tiiis  rule 
admits  of  three  degrees,  57 ;  1.  Muiaiio 
Elenchi,  57-8 ;  2.  Proving  too  little,  58 ; 
8.  Proving  too  much,  58-9. 

Problem,  the,  what,  i.  281-2. 

Problems,  what,  L  266. 

Produs,  referred  to  on  Knowledge  and 
Belief,  il  72. 

Progressive  Method,  tee  Method. 

Proof,  see  Probation. 

Proportion,  Analogy  or  Identity,  law  of, 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  svUogisms,  8^ ; 
made  by  some  logicians  the  one  supreme 
canon  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  logicians  by 
whom  this  law  is  confoimded,  or  made 
co-ordinate  with  the  Dictum  de  Omni, 
ih,;  names  given  by  logicians  to,  ib.: 
erroneouslv  supposed  to  be  employea 
by  Aristotle  as  a  fundamental  rule  of 
syllogism,  341;  terms  under  which 
enounced,  339-42 ;  Syrbius  thought  that 
this  law,  unless  limited,  is  falM,  342 ; 
see  Syllogism. 

Propotitio  ConditiowUi-s  nihil poniiin etw, 
the  rule,  its  origin,  L  239. 

Proposition,  The,  name  for  major  premise, 
i.  283 ;  but  ambiguous,  285. 

Propofdtion,  what,i.  226* ;  its  synonyms,  ib. ; 
called  by  Aristotle  an  interval,  Bidarrifui, 
229 ;  how  divide<l  by  the  logicians,  in 
res[>ect  of  quantity,  243 ;  propositions 
distinguished  by  the  author  into  Prede- 
signate  (Definite),  and  Preindodgnate 
(Indefinite),  according  as  their  quantity 
is  or  is  not  marked  out  by  a  vermd  sign, 
244,  see  Judgments ;  distinctions  of,  in 
respect  of  the  general  form  of  a  system 
of  proof,  ii.  40-42,  see  also  i  265  el  sea. ; 
terms  of,  only  terms  as  terms  of  a  rela- 
tion, ii.  257 ;  these  only  compared  as 
quantities,  ib. ;  of  no  conseauence  logi- 
cally whether  subject  or  predicate  of,  oe 
placed  first,  258,  273 ;  in  common  lan- 
guage predicate  often  placed  first,  ib. ; 
simply  an  equation  of  two  notions  in 
respect  of  their  extonsioD,  271, 273, 276 ; 


new  propositiona]  forms  resulting  fh>iii 
the  aoctrine  of  a  quantified  pr^cate, 
277  etseq.;  see  also  286-7 ;  these,  with 
the  old,  m  all  eight,  277,  283-5;  their 
literal  symbols,  ib. ;  their  notation,  ib. ; 
quantity  of,  278  H  seq. ;  Indefinite  propo- 
sitions (of  the  logicians),  better  Jndetig- 
note  or  Preindetignaiey  278 ;  various  opin> 
ions  as  to  their  classification,  ib. :  authors 
referred  to  j[>n  this  subject,  278-9  ;  pre- 
valent uncertainty  in  regard  to  Particu- 
larity and  its  signs,  279 ;  two  meanings  of 
«om«,either  Semi-definite,  andequivtdent 
to  some  only,  or  Indefinite,  and  equivalent 
to  some  at  least,  ib. ;  how  these  may  be 
symbolised,  280 ;  Aristotle  and  logicians 
recognised  only  the  latter  of  these  mean- 
ings, 279-80  ;  reasons  of  this,  280-82 ; 
Dofinitndo  or  Non-particularity  of  three 
kinds,  279-80 ;  how  these  forms  may  be 
symbolised,  t6.  ;  efiect  of  the  definite 
article  and  its  absence  in  diflerent  Ian- 
langua^pes  in  reducing  the  definite  to  the 
indefinite,  ib.  ;  to  what  the  Indefinites 
of  AristoUe  correspond,  280 ;  logicians 
who  have  marked  the  quantities  by 
definite  and  indefinite,  280-81 ;  the  three 
possible  relations  of  the  terms  of,  1.  Toto- 
total  ooinclusion,  2.  Toto-total  coexdu- 
sion,  3.  Incomplete  coinclusion,  involv- 
ing Incomplete  coexclusion,  285 ;  the 
whole  order  of  best  and  worst  quantifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of,  throughout  the  two 
qualities  of  Affirmation  and  Negation, 
286-87 ;  see  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

Propoiritiones  tertii  adjacentis,  or  tertii  ad- 
jecti,  what,  i.  230 ;  how  designated  by 
the  Greeks  after  Aristotle.  ^28-30 ;  se- 
cundi  adjaceniij,  what,  230. 

Propositiones  Bxjyonibiles.  the  doctrine  o^ 
as  given  by  logicians,  it  261-2,  see  Ex- 
clusive and  Exceptive  Particles. 

llp6a\iij^tSf  of  Theophrastus,  its  probable 
meaning,  ii.  886. 

np^flMTis,  its  use  by  Aristotlcw  i.  226. 

Protagoras  and  Euathlus,  the  case  of, 
quoted,  i.  467-8. 

Proverbs.  The  Book  of,  cited,  ii.  207. 

Psellus,  Michael,  the  Synopsis  of  the  Orga- 
non  attributed  to,  in  all  probability  a 
translation  from  Hispanus,  i.  432. 

Psychology,  Empirical  or  Historical,  how 
distinguished  from  Logic,  i.  24,  81. 

Purchot,  referred  to  on  Catteries,  i.  200 ; 
mnemonic  verse  for  Disjunctive  Syllo- 
gism from,  327  ;  his  formula  for  the 
Figure  of  Syllogism  (in  Extension),  397; 
referred  to  on  the  predesignation  of  the 
predicate  by  all  coUectively,  ii.  317. 

Pure  and  Applied,  as  usually  employed  in 
opposition  in  German  philosophy,  not 
properly  relative  and  correlative  to  each 
other,  1.  62  ;  pure  and  mixed,  applied 
and  unapplied,  properly  correlative,  ib. 

Pure  and  Modal  Propositions,  i.  256,  see 
Judgments. 

Pure  Logic,  see  Logic. 
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QuAUTiBs,  or  Modes,  what,  i.  76-7 ;  their 
synonyms,  77. 

Quiutilian,  i.  365 ;  his  employment  of  the 
term  Bnihymemef  390-91,  46(5;  his  maxim 
regarding  quantity  to  be  read,  ii.  216. 

Kabelais,  i.  893. 

Bamists,  maintain  logic  to  be  an  art,  i.  9. 

Bamus,  referred  to  on  G;eiius  of  Logic,  i. 
9  ;  200  ;  his  illustration  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  Abstract  or  General,  and 
Concrete  or  Special  Logic,  65;  referr- 
ed to  on  Method  in  Logfic,  ii.  9  ;  referred 
to  on  postulate  of  Logic,  252 ;  quoted  on 
Induction  of  Aristotle,  363. 

Rapin,  referred  to  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
it  318-9. 

Reading,  see  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Real  Definition,  see  Definition. 

Real  Induction,  see  Induction. 

Real  Truth  see  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

Reason  and  Consequent,  Law  of,  see  Suffi- 
cient Reason. 

Reasoning,  see  Reasonings,  Doctrine  of, 
Syllogism. 

ReNBbSoningM,  Doctrine  of.  i.  26S-468;  the 
act  of  Reasoning,  wnat,  263-9 ;  this 
illustrated  by  an  example,  269-70  ;  the 
example  given  is  a  reasoning  in  the 
whole  of  Extension,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  three  circles,  ^0-1  ;  the 
reasoning  of  Extension  may  be  exhibit- 
ed in  Comprehension,  272-4 ;  the  copula 
in  extension  and  comprehension  of  a 
counter  meaning,  274 ;  definition  of  the 
process  of  Reasoning  with  the  principal 
denominations  of  process  and  product, 
274-5 ;  these  explicated  and  illustrated, 
275  etseq.;  1.  The  Act  of  Reasoning,— 
a  reasoning  is  one  organic  whole,  275- 
6  ;  errors  of  logicians  on  this  point, 
276-7  ;  utility  of  the  process  of  reason- 
ing, 277;  2.  Terms  by  which  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  is  denominated,  — 
Hecuoning,  Maiiocinaiion,  Discourse, 
Arffumeniation,  Argitnient,  Inference, 
To  conclude,  Conclusionf  To  stfltogise, 
Collectio,  CoUlgere,  278-80 ;  general  con- 
ditions of  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  280, 
tee  Syllogism  ;  reasoning  may  proceed 
in  the  quantity  of  Extension,  and  in 
that  of  Comprehension,  295  et  s^. ; 
reasonings  in  these  opposite  quantities 
explicitly  compared  and  contrasted, 
297  etseq.)  logicians  have  overlooked  rea- 
soning in  Comprehension,  and  have  thus 
given  narrow  and  erroneous  definitions 
of  tiie  major,  middle,  and  minor  terms 
297-8,  see  also  217  et  seq.\  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning 
is  either  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  or 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  stated  and 
obviated,  355,  He  Inference,  Syllogism. 

Reciprocating  Propositions,  common  doc- 
trine of  logicians  that  predicate  in  these 


quantiGed  vi  maieruB,  ii.  272,  294,  296 ; 
this  incorrect,  296 ;  authors  referred  to 
who  hold  that  they  may  be  simply  con- 
verted, 275 ;  Pacius,  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
sionsis  referred  to  on,  ib. ;  Fonseca  cited 
against  their  quantincation  vi  materice, 
294. 

Redi,  his  anecdotes  of  two  Peripatetics, 
ii.  108. 

Reduction  of  Syllogisms,  the  whole  of  the 
rules  given  by  logicians  for,  unphiloso- 
phical,  i.  433 ;  these  superseded,  483- 
45 ;  reductio  ad  impossibile  applied  to 
Baroco  and  Bocardo,  but  awkward  and 
perplexing^  438, 440. 

Regressive  Method.  «6e  Method. 

Reid  quoted  on  Conception,  i.  109-12 ; 
his  mistakes  regarding,  112-13 ;  not, 
however,  open  to  Dr  Gleig's  censure  on 
this  point,  il3. 

Reimarus,  H.  S.,  anecdotes  cited  from,  of 
the  infiuence  of  passion  on  opinion,  IL 
103;  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism, 
325. 

Reinhold,  ii.  51. 

Reminiscence,  as  a  source  of  Error,  see 
Error,  Causes  of. 

Representation,  {rejfresentatio),  the  term, 
sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  on  the 
Continent  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  i. 
126  ;  want  in  English  of  a  term  to  ex- 
press what  is  thus  (improperly)  denoted 
by  representation,  ib.  ;  sense  in  which 
used  by  the  author,  ib. 

Repugnance,  of  Notions,  equivalent  to 
Contradictory  Opposition,  i.  214. 

Reusch,  or  Reuschius,  i.  142 ;  342 ;  364 ; 
437 ;  his  reduction  of  Baroco,  440 ; 
441  ;  445  ;  ii.  12;  166  ;  174 ;  quoted  on 
canons  of  Syllogism,  319-20. 

lUietoric  to  A  lexander,  author  of,  his  employ- 
ment of  the  term  enJthymeme,  i.  390. 

Ricbter,  Heinrich,  referred  to,  as  to  Logic 
not  being  properly  an  art  of  Discovery, 
i.  37 ;  quoted  on  the  dominion  which 
Logic  gives  us  over  our  thoughts,  L  46- 
7;  63;  259;  ii.  12;  38. 

Ridiger,  i.  264  ;  noticed  the  error  of  those 
who  make  Sorites  only  of  compre- 
hensive whole,  379 ;  erroneously  attri- 
buted introduction  of  Fourth  Figtire 
to  Galen  and  Scotus,  424 ;  quoted  and 
criticised  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
ii.  812-35 ;  syllogistic  forms  propounded 
by,  814-5. 

Romagnosi,  i.  71. 

Rosling,  i.  77. 

Rousseau,  cited  on  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
origin  of  Language,  ii.  142. 

Ruiz,  Didacus,  referred  to,  on  history  of 
distinction  of  Sensus  Compositi  et  Divisi, 
i.  456 ;  u.  63 ;  75. 

Saltus  in  demonstrando,  what,  ii.  51-6 ; 

only  a  special  case  of  the  Petitio  Prin- 

cipii,  5o,  see  Probation. 
Sanderson,  Bishop,  quoted  on  objects  not 
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included  under  the  ten  cai^pfories,  i. 
198 ;  referred  to  on  names  of  proposi- 
tions in  conversion,  263,  321 ;  quoted 
on  importance  of  teaching  as  a  mean  of 
self-improvement,  it  211 ;  his  practice 
in  readme^,  21f>. 

Sauter,  i.  59  ;  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllo- 
gism, ii.  827. 

Savonarola,  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
ii.  324. 

Scaliger,  J.  C,  quoted  on  the  benefits  of 
discussion,  ii.  208. 

Scheibler,  i.  261 ;  298 ;  306 ;  quoted  on 
what  constitutes  a  Disjunctive  Reason- 
ing, 328 ;  338  ;  referred  to  on  Aristotle 
and  Plato's  views  of  Method,  ii  8;  refer- 
red toon  Method  in  Logic,  9  ;  12  ;  176  ; 
quoted  on  Propositiones  Exponibiles, 
261-2  ;  referred  to  on  opposition  of  Sub- 
alternation  and  of  Suboontrariety,  281. 

Soheidler,  ii.  130 ;  215  ;  220  ;  223  ;  225. 

Schelling,  repudiated  the  principles  of 
Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  in 
relation  to  the  Absolute,  i.  90  ;  respect 
in  which  his  treatment  of  the  principle 
of  Contradiction  differed  from  that  of 
Hegel,  lb.  ;  placed  the  law  of  Identity 
as  the  primary  principle  of  all  know- 
ledge,  92. 

Schmolders,  u.  167  ;  171. 

Scholia,  what,  1.  267. 

Scholiast  on  Hermogenes,  his  doctrine  of 
the  Enthymeme,  i.  ISdl  ;  468. 

Schottus,  Andreas,  i.  468. 

Schramm,  made  the  Inductive  Syllogism 
deductive,  i.  324. 

Schuler,  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  i.  28. 

Schulze,  G.  E..  i.  77;  80;  83;  84;  124; 
147 ;  230 ;  247 ;  254 ;  259 ;  279;  306 ;  311. 

Sohweighsdoser,  i.  365;  referred  to  on 
true  reading  of  Epictotus,  465. 

Science,  definition  of,  ii.  2,  3 ;  its  perfec- 
tion of  two  kinds — Formal  and  Mate- 
rial, 4 ;  distinguished  as  Real  and 
Formal.  66 ;  under  the  Real  Sciences 
are  included  the  Mental  and  Material, 
67  ;  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
according  as  it  is  conversant,  1°  About 
objects  known,  or  2"  About  the  man- 
ner of  knowing  them,  229-30;  these 
branches  called  respectively  Direct 
Science  or  Science  Simply,  and  Refiex 
Science,  the  Science  of  Science,  the 
Method  of  Science,  230 ;  the  latter  falls 
into  two  great  branches,  as  it  is  con- 
versant, 1  About  the  laws  under  which 
the  human  mind  can  know,  or  2"^  The 
laws  imder  which  what  is  proposed  by 
the  human  mind  to  know,  can  be  known, 
ib. ;  the  former  is  Logic  properly  so 
called,  the  latter  not  named,  ib.  ;  but 
in  its  parts,  called  Heuretie,  Architec- 
tonic, w.  ;  these  sciences,  respectively 
developed  by  Aristotle,  and  by  Bacon, 
231 ;  not  inconsistent,  but  correlative 
and  dependent,  ib. 


Scotus,  John  Duns,  referred  to  as  to 
genus  of  Logic,  i.  9;  referred  to  for 
scholastic  theories  on  the  object-matter 
of  Logic,  27 ;  (or  St  Augustin)  quoted 
as  to  Logic  being  the  Art  ariium  and 
SciefUia  scientiarum,  34-5;  58;  321 ;  409; 
alleged  as  defending  the  Fourth  Figure, 
423,  424  ;  this  erroneous,  ib. ;  held  Feri- 
son,  Bocardo,  and  Felapton  as  useless, 
because  concluding  indirectly,  445  ;  bis 
ground  of  the  discrimination  of  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  Second  and 
Third  Figures,  ii.  409. 

Second  Figure,  <ee  Figure. 

Seguy,  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism,  ii. 
827-8. 

Self- Love,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

Seneca,  example  of  Sorites  from,  i.  383  ; 
457  ;  quoted  on  Division,  ii.  33 ;  quoted 
on  evil  influence  of  precipitancy,  96 ; 
quoted  on  the  hope  of  dying  old,  as  an 
illustration  of  precipitate  judgment, 
97 ;  quoted  on  sloth  as  a  source  of 
error,  99  ;  206  ;  207  ;  quoted  on  teach- 
ing as  a  mean  of  self -improvement  in 
knowledge,  210 ;  his  maxim  regarding 
the  quantity  to  be  read,  216  ;  466. 

Sei^eant,  John,  notice  of,  ii.  411 ;  his 
doctrine  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  411-2. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  i.  6  ;  282 ;  ii.  51. 

'S  Gravesande,  cited  on  influence  of  Asso- 
ciation, ii.  128. 

Sigwart,  referred  to  on  what  truly  con- 
stitutes a  Disjunctive  Reasoning,  i.  328, 
468 ;  ii.  14 ;  59  ;  79. 

Simplicius,  i.  6  ;  referred  to  on  genus  of 
Logic,  9  ;  90. 

Sloth,  tee  Error,  Causes  of. 

Smiglecius,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
i.  9  ;  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  27,  58. 

Smith,  Adam,  quoted  on  influence  of  As- 
sociation, ii.  126. 

Snell,  ii.  192 ;  201. 

Socie^,  influence  of,  as  a  source  of  Error, 
see  Error,  Causes  of. 

Socrates,  his  saying  regarding  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  ii.  85. 

Solomon,  ii.  216. 

Sopater  Apomeensis,  i.  300. 

Sophism,  see  Fallacies. 

Sorites,  or  Chain  Syllqnsm,  i.  362-85;  the 
second  variety  of  Complex  Syllogism, 
366 ;  what,  ib. ;  its  formulae  in  Compre- 
hension and  Extension,  ib. ;  Progressive 
and  Regressive,  366-7;  authors  on,  in 
general,  referred  to,  367;  diagrams, 
circular  and  linear,  illustrative  of,  ib.  ; 
concrete  examples  of,  367-9  ;  the  formal 
inference  equally  necessary  in,  as  in 
simple  syllogism,  369 ;  resolvable  into 
simple  syllogisms,  ib. ;  this  illustrated, 
370-71 ;  equally  natural  as  simple  syllo- 
gism, 371  ;  may  be  either  Categorical 
or  Hypothetical,  ib. ;  laws  of  these 
forms  of,   871-2;   formula   of    Hypo- 
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theiioal  Sorites,  872 ;  resolution  of 
Hypothetical  Sorites,  progressive  and 
regressive,  into  simple  syllocrisms,  373 ; 
a  Disjunctive  Sorites  possible  after  a 
sort,  374 ;  but  complex  and  unservice- 
able, 874-5 ;  historical  notice  of  the 
logical  doctrine  of,  375  el  seq. ;  neither 
name  nor  doctrine  found  in  Aristotle, 
375 ;  but  the  principle  of,  given  in 
Aristotle's  first  antipredicamental  rule, 
ih. ;  the  term  torites  never  applied  by 
any  ancient  writer  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain form  of  reasoning,  ib. ;  with  them 
denoted  a  particular  kind  of  sophism, 
370 ;  first  used  in  its  present  accepta- 
tion by  Laurentius  Valla,  377  ;  the  pro- 
cess of,  described  in  the  Dialectic  of 
Geoi^jre  of  Trebisond,  the  contemporary' 
of  Valla,  ib. ;  the  doctrine  of  logicians 
rcgardinof,  illustrates  their  one-sided 
view  of  the  nature  of  reasoning  in  gene- 
ral, 378 ;  the  Sorites  of  extension  over- 
looked, and  that  of  comprehension,  the 
progressive,  alone  contemplated  by  lo- 
gicians, 379;  difference  between  the 
two  forms  of,  ib. ;  probable  reason  why 
logicians  overlooked,  in  the  case  of 
Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  extension,  381- 
2 ;  examples  of,  in  comprehension  and 
extension,  382-3;  the  Goclenian,  or 
Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites,  383 ; 
names  given  to,  384;  before  Valla, 
called  vaguely  complex  syllogitmf  %b. ; 
as  a  polysyllogism,  comparatively 
simple,  384-5 ;  may  be  drawn  in  any 
figure,  448 ;  observations  on,  ii.  395 ; 
correction  and  amplification  of  the 
common  doctrine  of,  395-7  ;  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  397. 

Sorites,  the  sophism,  its  derivation  and 
meaning,  i.  376 ;  its  nature,  376-7 ;  f^aid 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Stoic 
Chrysippus,  376 ;  by  Eubulides,  ib. ; 
called  ipaXeucphsi  calvui,  ib. ;  called 
acervalis  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  its  character, 
464-5 ;  its  various  designations,  465 ; 
well  defined  by  XJlpian,  ib. ;  exempli- 
fied, 465-6. 

Space,  or  Extension,  as  absolutely  bound- 
ed, unthinkable,  i.  101 ;  as  unlimited, 
inconceivable,  becauHe  contradictory, 
102 ;  as  an  absolute  minimum,  or  as  in- 
finitely divided,  inconceivable,  104. 

Special  Loidc,  see  Logic. 

Special  or  Concrete  Logic,  tee  Logic. 

Species,  see  Genus. 

Speculation,  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  ue 
Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Stattler,  i.  59  ;  quoted  on  canons  of  syllo- 
gism, ii.  326-7. 

Stephanus,  H.,  i.  119 ;  his  imitation  of 
an  epigram  of  Phocylides,  393. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  quoted  on  the  liability  of 
notions  to  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  i. 
174-7  ;  refers  to  Hume  and  Campbell, 
ib. ;  his  unfavourable  strictures  on  the 


alleged  modem  origin  of  certain  techni- 
cal logical  language,  groundless,  206, 
279;  li.  119;  quoted  on  influence  of 
afflociation,  124-6,  137-8. 

Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  El€  ments,  «e< 
Logic. 

Stoics,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science,  i.  9; 
their  nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  the 
Hypothetical  Syllogism,  340 ;  the  ex- 
cogitation of  the  sophism  I^ava  Ratio 
attributed  to,  462;  but  this  doubtful, 
463. 

Strabo,  i.  393. 

Strigelius,  ii.  273. 

Suarez,  on  the  principle  of  Contradiction, 
1.  88,  99 ;  92 ;  referred  to  on  classifica- 
tion of  the  categories,  200. 

Subiect,  of  a  Judgment  or  Proposition, 
what,  i.  228 ;  caUed  term  or  extreme,  ib., 
see  Judgments,  Proposition. 

Subjective  Logic,  see  Logic. 

Subsidiaries  or  Aids  of  thinking,  Doctrine 
of,  see  Logic. 

Subordination  of  Concepts,  see  Concepts, 
Relations  of. 

Sufficient  Reason,  or  Reason  and  Conse- 
quent, principle  of,  a  fundamental  law 
of  thought,  i.  79  {but  see  86) ;  what 
and  how  expressed,  84;  relations  be- 
tween Reason  and  Consequent,  84-5; 
logical  significance  of,  85 ;  discrimin- 
ated from  the  principle  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  85-6 ;  logical  and  metaphysical 
reason  and  consequent,  ib. ;  these  both 
included  under  the  terms  condition 
and  conditi^medf  86  ;  this  law  should 
be  excluded  from  Logic,  ib.  ;  recog- 
nised by  Plato,  93 ;  by  Aristotle,  ib. ; 
bv*  both  under  the  ambiguous  term 
curfa,  aXrioVt  (cause),  ib.  ;  but  the 
principle  of  Knowledge  discriminated 
by  Aristotle  from  the  principle  of  Pro- 
duction, ib.  ;  comprehended  by  Cicero, 
and  by  the  schoolmen,  under  the  for- 
mula nihil  SITU  causa,  ib.  ;  but  under 
that  discriminated,  ib.  ;  in  modem 
times  attention  called  to  it  by  Tjeibnits, 
1-6. ;  but  not  adequately  discriminated 
by  him,  ib.  ;  controversy  beeween 
Leibnitz  and  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  on  this 
law,  among  other  points,  94 ;  assumed 
by  Leibnitz  as  the  foundation  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  ib.  ;  the  form  of  the 
HypothetioU  Syllogism  determined 
by,  337 ;  how  enounced  by  Wolf,  94 ; 
discussion  regarding  the  Lcibnitian 
principle  of,  94-5  ;  law  of,  regulates,  in 
conjimotion  with  that  of  excluded 
middle,  Hypothetico-disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms, 291  ;  only  another  expression 
of  Aristotle's  law,  that  the  whole  is 
necessarily  conceived  as  prior  to  the 
part,  857  ;  authors  referred  to  on,  ii. 
248 ;  that  can  be  deduced  from  law  of 
Contradiction,  ib.  ;  that  cannot  be  so 
deduced,  ib.,  see  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought 
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Suidas,  i.  46S. 

Sumption  and  Subsumpiion,  best  names 
for  the  premises  of  a  syllogism,  i.  283  ; 
their  employment  vindicated,  283-6  ; 
not  constituted  by  the  mere  order  of 
enunciation,  310  ;  what  truly  consti- 
tutes these,  310-11. 

Suter,  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism,  ii. 
827. 

Syllogism,  original  meaning  of  the  term, 
i.  279 ;  borrowed  from  Mathematics, 
ib. ;  Eugenios,  Blemmidas,  and  Zahar- 
ella  quoted  on  import  of,  t6.,  282,  «<  seq. ; 
general  conditions  of,  280 ;  the  parts  of 
which  composed,  and  their  denomina- 
tions, 2S0-2 ;  these  explicated,  282  etseg.; 
Premises,  major  and  minor,  t6.  ;  Sump- 
tion,   Subsumption,    Conclusion,    best 
names   for  the  three  propositions   of, 
283 ;   Lemma,   Hypolemma,   ib.  ;    As- 
sumption, 284  ;   objeotions  to  the  de- 
nominations of  the  propositions  of,  in 
ordinary  use,  284-5 ;  the  use  of  Sump- 
tion and  StLbtumptioH  sanctioned  by  pre- 
cedent, 285-6 ;  Divisions  of,  286  et  seq. ; 
first   division    of  Syllogisms,    compre- 
hending all  the  others,  into  Extensive 
and  Comprehensive,  286-7  ;  matter  and 
form  of,  287-8 ;  proximate  and  remote 
matter  of,   288  ;  the  form  affords  the 
next  grand  distinction  of,  ib.  ;  the  form 
of,    two-fold — Internal   and   External, 
288-9 ;    I.    According   to    Internal   or 
Essential  Form,  Syllogisms  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  as  regulated  by  the 
laws — 1",  Of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
2^  Of  Excluded  Middle,  3%  Of  Reason 
and  Consequent,  and,  4%  Of  Excluded 
Middle  and  of  Reason  and  Consequent, 
vix.  Categorical,  Disjunctive,  Hypotheti- 
cal, and  Uypothetico-disjunctive,  or  Di- 
lemmatic,  291-3  (but  see  ii.  369-72,  and  In- 
ference) ;  these  four  classes  comprised  in 
two  genera,  Simple  and  Conditional,293, 
see  Categorical,  Hypothetical,  Disjunc- 
tive and  Hypothetico-disjunctive  Syl- 
logism ;  Categorical  Syllogism,  the  one 
class  under  the  genus  Simple  Syllogism, 
293  ;  its  general  nature,  294  ;  may  pro- 
ceed in  the  quantity  of  Extension,  and 
in  that  of  Comprehension,  295  ;  exam- 
ples of  the  Extensive,  and  of  the  Inten- 
sive or  Comprehensive  Categorical  Syl- 
logism, 296  ;  these  reasonings  or  syllo- 
gisms explicitly  compared  and  contrast- 
ed, 297  et  seq.  ;  logicians  looking  only  to 
the  reasoning  in  Extension  have  given 
narrow  and  en'oneous  definitions  of  the 
Major,  Middle,  and  Minor  terms,  297- 
8;  Aristotle's  definition  of  these  will 
apply  to  both  quantities,  299-300,   see 
also  218-9,   see  Terms   of  Syllogism; 
most  convenient   mode   of  stating   a 
syllogism  in  an  abstract  form  by  the 
letters  S,  P,  M,  300  {but  see  ii.  469,  473, 
475) ;  divided  into  special  classes  ac- 
cording to  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  under 


the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  301  d 
seq.  ;  this  relation  may  be  regarded  in 
two  points  of  view,  and  thus  affords 
two  classes  of  Reasonings,  viz.  Deduc- 
tive and  Inductive,  301-2 ;  I.  Deductive 
Catc^rical  Syllogism,  character  of  the 

frocess  in,  302  et  seq.  ;  its  canons,  in 
ntension  and  in  Extension,  303-4 ;  con- 
nection of  the  propositions  and  terms 
of,  illustrated  by  sensible  symbols,  304- 
5  ;  proximate  rules  of,  1.   Extensive — 
Three  Rules,  305-6 ;  first  rule  of,  illus- 
trated, 306-8 ;  second  rule  of,  illustrated, 
308-11 ;  misconception  in  r^ard  to  de- 
finition   of  Sumption    in  second   rule 
obviated,   809-11;   third  rule,    811-2; 
2.   Intensive,  three  rules,  314  et  seq.  ; 
first  rule  illustrated,  315 ;  second  rule 
illustrated,  315-7  ;  groimds  of  the  rules 
regarding  Sumption  and  Subsumption 
in  Extensive  and  Comprehensive  Syllo- 
gisms,   816-7 ;     third  rule  illustrated, 
317-8;    II.  Inductive  Categorical  Syl- 
logism,   what,    318  ;    views   of  logi- 
cians regarding  the  nature  of  this  rea^ 
soning  erroneous,  319  et   seo.,  see  In- 
Induction  ;    canons  of  the  Deductive 
and  Inductive  Syllogisms  equally  for- 
mal, 321 ;  these  reasonings  illustrated, 
321-2  ;    objection     obviated,     822-3  ; 
formulee    for  Inductive  Syllogisms  in 
Comprehension  and  Extension,  323-4; 
Whately  and  others  erroneouslv  make 
the    inductive    syllogism     deductive, 
324 ;    doctrine  of  the  older  logicians 
different,  and  correct  as  feir  as  it  goes, 
324-5;   thoujg^h  tlie  Categorical  Syllo- 
gism is  specially  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  still  the 
other  logical  laws  also  operative  in, 
353-4  ;   Divisions  of  according— II.  To 
External  Form,  362-448  ;  A.  Complex, 
— Efiicheirema,   and  Sorites,   362  -  85  ; 
relation  of  syllogisms  to  each  other, 
363  ;  classes  and  designations  of  related 
syllogisms,  ib. ;   Monosyllogism,  what, 
tb.  ;     Polysyllogism,    what,    ib. ;    this 
Analytic  and  Synthetic,  364  ;  Proeyllo- 
gism,   i6. ;   Episyllogism,  ib.,  see  Epi- 
choirema,    Sorites ;     probable   reason 
why  logicians,   in  the  case  of  simple 
syllogisms,    overlooked   the  reasoning 
of  Comprehension,  380 ;    divisions  of, 
according    to    External     Form,      B. 
Defective,  —  Enthymeme,    386-94,    ses 
Enthymeme ;    C.    Regidar    and    Irre- 
gular, 394-448,  see  Figure,  Mood,  Ro- 
duction  of  Syllc^sms  ;  irregular   by 
relation,  1*,  To  the  transposed  order 
of  its  repositions ;  T,  Of  its  Terms ; 
3",     Of    both    its    Propositions    and 
Terms,   395-6  ;    doctrine  of  logicians 
regarding  the  regularity  and  irr^^lar- 
ity  of,  in  respect  of  the  order  of  its  pro- 
positions, 395  ;  this  one-sided  and  erro- 
neous, ib.  ;  in  respect  of  its  Terms,  a 
syllogism  is  regular  or  irr^^lar,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  which  the  Middle 
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Term  holds  in  the  premises,  ib.  ;  regu- 
lar and  irrecfular  order  of,  in  Compre- 
hension and  Extension,  395-6  ;  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  Middle  Term  in  a 
syllogism  constitutes  its  Figure,  396 ; 
the  Four  Figures  of,  ib. ;  mnemonic 
verses  for  Figures,  397,  we  Figure  of 
Syllogism  ;  regularity  and  irregularity 
of,  explicated,  397  et  seq.  ;  irregularity 
in  external  form  of,  arising  from  trans- 
position of  the  Propositions,  397-iOO ; 
can  be  perspiciously  expressed  by  any 
of  the  nve  irr^ular  consecutions  of  its 
propositions,  ^7-9 ;  true  doctrine  of 
consecution  of  ^llogism,  which  is 
either  Synthetic,  the  premises  being 
placed  m^,  the  conclusion  last,  or 
Analytic,  the  conclusion  preceding,  the 
premises  following,  399-400  ;  second 
ground  of  r^^larity  and  irregularity 
of, — the  natiuid  and  transposed  order 
of  the  Syllogistic  Terms,  400  et  »eq., 
see  Figure  of  Syllogism  ;  all  the  va- 
rieties of,  divided  into  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  Validity,  viz.  into  Correct 
or  True,  and  Incorrect  or  False,  449  ; 
the  meaning  of  these  terms  as  applied 
to  syllogisms  determined,  450-51  ;  in- 
correct, divided  into  Paralogisms  and 
Sophisms,  449-452 ;  this  distinction 
not  of  directly  logical  import,  452  ;  but 
not  altogether  without  logical  value, 
tb.  ;  incorrect,  vicious,  either  in  respect 
of  their  form,  or  of  their  matter,  or  in 
respect  of  both  form  and  matter,  450- 
2 ;  syllogisms  incorrect  in  respect  of 
their  matter  lie  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Logic,  452  ;  syllogisms  formally 
incorrect,  to  be  judged  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  of  syllogism,  452,  »ee 
Fallacies ;  how  distinguished  from  Pro- 
bation, ii.  39 ;  on  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  terms  of,  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, thro\igh  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  quantined  predicate,  285- 
9;  general  canon  of,  285;  the  three 
|>08sible  relations  of  terms,—!.  Toto- 
total  Coinclusion ;  2.  Toto-total  Coex- 
clusion ;  3.  Incomplete  Coinclusion, 
involving  Incomplete  Coexclusion,  ib.  ; 
the  first  is  the  best,  the  second  the 
worst,  the  third  intermediate,  ib.  ;  the 
whole  order  of  best  and  worst  quanti- 
fication throughout  the  two  qualities, 
286-7 ;  application  of  this  doctrine  in 
special  oases  of  the  general  canon  of, 
in  the  12  affirmative  and  24  negative 
moods,  287-9 ;  Canons  of,  general  histo- 
rical notices  rep;arding,  iL  317-44;  quota- 
tions from  various  logicians  on,  8i7-89 ; 
Derodon  referred  to  in,  317-8 ;  Rapin, 
318-9;  Leibnitz,  319;  Reusch,  319-20; 
Crusius,  320-22;  Hutcheson,  322-4; 
Savonarola,  824  ;  Alex.  6.  Baumgarten, 
324-5 ;  Reimarufl,  325 ;  Waldin,  325-6  ; 
StatUer,  326-7;  Sauter.  827;  Suter, 
327  ;  Seguy,  827-8  ;  Hoffbauer,  328-9  ; 
Rant,  8^-80  ;  Christian  Weiss,  880-31 ; 


Fries,  331-5;  Kiesewetter,  335;  Lar- 
roque,  335-7;  Galluppi,  337;  Buffier, 
837-8  ;  Victorin,  338-9 ;  references  to 
authors  on  fundamental  laws  of,  389-41 ; 
enunciations  of,  341-3 ;  Dictum  de  omni 
et  nuUo,  criticised,  342-3  ;  general  laws 
of,  in  verse,  343-4 ;  criticism  by  the 
author  of  the  special  laws  of,  344-50 ; 
the  author  s  supreme  canons  of,  350 ; 
doctrine  of,  attacked,  as  involving  a 
peiitio  prineipii,  398 ;  how  this  ob- 
jection IS  to  be  met,  398,  401 ;  this  ob- 
jection made  by  Stewart  and  refuted  by 
Galluppi,  401 ;  its  enouncement — Ana- 
lytic and  Synthetic,  388-9 ;  these  me- 
thods of  enouncement  compared,  399. 
401 ;  Unfigured  and  Figured,  404-5  ;  dif^ 
ference  of  Figure  of,  of  no  account, 
405-6. 

Symbolical  and  Intuitive  Knowledge,  see 
Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Synthesis,  ii.  5,  tee  Method. 

TACiruB,  quoted,  ii.  133. 

Tartaretus,  Petrus,  commentator  on  His- 
panus,  i.  65  ;  ii.  367. 

Tennemann,  i.  200. 

Terms  of  a  Proposition,  see  Proposition. 

Terms  of  Syllogism,  Major,  Minor,  and 
Middle,  what,  i.  294-5 ;  borrowed  from 
Mathematics,  298 ;  their  synonyms, 
298-9;  in  Extension  the  predicate  of 
the  conclusion  the  greatest  whole,  and, 
therefore,  the  major  term,  the  subject 
the  smallest  p&rt,  and,  therefore,  the 
minor  term,  295 ;  in  Comprehension,  the 
subject  of  the  conclusion  is  the  greatest 
whole,  and,  therefore,  the  major  term, 
the  predicate  the  smallest  part,  and, 
therefore,  the  minor  term,  io. ;  narrow 
and  erroneous  definitions  by  logicians 
of,  297-8 ;  Aristotle's  definition  of,  299  ; 
his  definition  of  the  middle  term  as 
middle  by  position  not  applicable  to 
the  mode  in  which  subsequent  logicians 
enounce  the  syllogism,  ib, ;  but  appli- 
cable to  the  reasoning  in  Comprehen- 
sion, 299-300 ;  possible  to  state  a 
reasoning  in  Extension  in  which  the 
major  term  shall  stand  first,  the  mid- 
dle second,  and  the  minor  last,  300 ; 
what  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
term  of  syllogism,  306-7. 

Testimony,  what,  ii.  175  ;  explicated,  176 
et  seq, ;  its  proper  object,  177-8 ;  the 
obiect  of,  called  the  Fact,  178 ;  the 
validity  of,  called  HUtarieal  Credibility^ 
ib.  ;  either  immediate  or  mediate,  ib.  ; 
an  immediate  witness  styled  an  eye- 
witness,  ib. ;  a  mediate  an  ear-tntness, 
ib.  ;  the  ffuarantee,  what,  ib. ;  testimony 
may  be  Partial,  Complete,  Consistent 
Contradictory,  ib, ;  division  of  the  sub- 
ject:— I.  Credibility  of  Testimony  in 
general,  109  et  seq. ;  1^  the  object  of 
the  testimony— its  absolute  possibility, 
179-81  ;  physical  and  metaphysical  pos- 
sibility, 180-81 ;  its  relative  possibility, 
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181 ;  2%  The  subject  of,  or  personal 
trustworthiness  of  the  witness,  181-2; 
this  consists  of  two  elements,  a. 
Honesty  or  veracity,  182-3 ;  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  honesty  of  a  witness 
enhMiced  by  certain  circumstances,  183; 
b.  Compotencv  of  a  witness,  ib.\  circum- 
stances by  which  the  presumption  of 
competency  is  enhanced,  ib. ;  the  cre- 
dibility of  Testimony  not  invalidated 
because  the  fact  testified  is  one  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  experience,  183- 
4 ;  summary  regarding  the  credibi- 
lity of  testimony  in  general,  184-5 ; 
II.  Testimony  in  Speciid,  as  immediate 
and  mediate,  ISdet  s^.;  1**,  Immediate, 
185  ;  conditions  of  its  credibility,  ib. ; 
whether  all  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled in  the  case  of  any  immediate  tes- 
timony, cannot  be  directly  ascertained, 
185-6 ;  when  testimony  attains  the 
highest  degree  of  probability,  186 ; 
negative  and  positive  discrepancy,  187- 
8  ;  2**,  Mediate,  188  et  te^. ;  mediate 
witnesses  ^xe  either  proximate  or  re« 
mote,  and  either  independent  or  de- 
pendent, 189  ;  Rumour,  Tradition,  190 ; 
Recorded  Testimony,  \9\  €t  8eq.\  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation,  what,  191-2 ; 
these  explicatea,  193  et  seq. ;  the  exami- 
nation of  a  testimony  twofold— of  its 
Authenticity  and  Integrity,  and  of  its 
Meaning,  193 ;  the  former  the  problem 
of  Criticism  (CrUica),  the  latter  of  In- 
terpretation or  exposition  {Hermeneu- 
ilea,  Exegetica)f  193 ;  I.  Criticism  con- 
sidered in  detail,  194-9  ;  its  problems, 
194  ;  Universal  and  Special  Criticism, 
i/f. ;  Universal  Criticism  alone  within 
the  sphere  of  Logic,  ib.  ;  this  divided 
into  Higher  and  Lower  Criticism,  or 
the  Criticism  of  Authenticity  and  the 
CVitioism  of  Integrity,  ib. ;  1 .  Criticism 
of  Authenticity,  195-6 ;  a.  Internal 
Grounds,  these  of  themselves  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  authenticity  of  a 
writing,  195  ;  but  omnipotent  to  dis- 
prove an  alleged  authenticity,  ib.  ;  b. 
External  Grounds,  196 ;  2.  Criticism  of 
Integrity,  196-9;  emendation  of  the 
text  of  two  kinds— viz.  Historical  and 
Conjectural  197 ;  historical,  of  two 
kinds,  External  and  Intei'nal,  198 ; 
Conjectural,  199 ;  II.  Interpretation, 
199-201 ;  General  and  Special,  199 ; 
sources  of  interpretation,  200-201. 

Text-Book,  its  use  in  a  systematic  course 
of  Lectures,  i.  2. 

Themistius,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
i.  9  ;  ii.  206. 

Theophrastus,  referred  to  on  use  of  the 
term  catt^oricaly  i.  234 ;  245 ;  his  nomen- 
clature of  the  parts  of  the  Hypotheti- 
cal Syllogism,  840 ;  quoted  on  hearing, 
ii.  212;  made  two  moods  of  Darapti, 
468  ;  this  opinion  adopted  bv  Porphyry. 
ib.  ;  and  bv  Boethius,  ib.  ;  but  opposed 
by  the  author,  ib. 


Theorems,  what,  1.  266. 

Third  Figrire,  see  Figure. 

Thomasius,  Jacobus,  holds  that  simple 
apprehension  is  impossible  without 
judgment,  i.  118. 

Thought,  the  Products  of,  tee  Concepts, 
Judgments,  Reasonings. 

Thou^t,  what,  i.  12  ei  seq.  ;  in  its  wider 
meaning,  equivalent  to  every  cognitive 
act,  or  even  to  every  conscious  mental 
modification,  12 ;  in  its  narrower  meui- 
ing  as  thought  proper,  denotes  the  acts 
of  the  Understanding  proper,  12, 13, 14 ; 
in  the  latter  sense,  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  13 ;  Matter  and  Form  of,  dis- 
tinguished, 15 ;  phsenomena  of  formal, 
of  two  kinds,  contingent  and  necessary, 
24  ;  necessary  form  of,  implies  four 
conditions,  —  1.  Determinea  by  the 
natiu^  of  the  thinking  subject  itself, 
2.  Original,  8.  Universal,  4.  A  law, 
24-5  ;  its  subject,  form,  and  matter 
discriminated,  73  ;  as  the  object  re- 
spectively of  Psychology  and  of  Logic, 
73-4  ;  a  mediate  and  complex  cognition, 
74-6 ;  the  various  terms  bv  which  the 
modes  of  thought,  or  cogitable  exist- 
ence, are  designated,  76-7  ;  what  is  in- 
volved in  thinking  an  object,  77 ;  the 
attribution  implied  in,  regulated  by  laws, 
78,  see  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought^ 
distinction  of  Positive  and  Negative, 
102 ;  its  products  are  of  three  kinds, — 
Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings, 
116  et  alibi ;  these  are  all  products  of 
comparison  and  all  modincations  of 
Judgment,  117-18,  see  Concepts,  Judg- 
ments, Reasonings;  its  formal  or  logical 
perfection  consists  of  throe  virtues, — 
Clearness,  Distinctness,  and  Harmony, 
ii.  2,  9. 

Timpler,  i.  51 ;  195 ;  referred  to  on  whole 
and  part,  202 ;  207 ;  ii.  3 ;  6. 

Titius,  Gottlieb  Gerhard,  referred  to  on 
application  of  quantification  of  predi- 
cate to  the  Hypothetical  Proposition,  ii. 
253 ;  his  doctrine  of  Conversion  pro- 
ceeds on  the  doctrine  of  a  quantified 
predicate,  274  ;  quoted  on  Quantifi- 
cation of  predicate,  312 ;  his  doctrine 
of  Hypothetical  Syllogism  as  proceed- 
ing on  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  a  quantified  predicate,  375-6;  nis 
doctrine  of  Disjunctive  Syllogism,  376  ; 
held  both  forms  merely  to  be  the  matter 
of  regular  Syllogism,  ib.  ;  his  doctrine 
of  the  Figure  and  Mood  of  Syllogism, 
442-9. 

Tittel,  ii.  144. 

Topic,  employed  by  Aristotle  to  denote  a 
particular  part  of  Logic,  i.  8. 

Toussaint,  ii.  144. 

Transcendent  and  Transcendental,  their 
original  application,  and  use  by  Kant, 
i.  198. 

Trendelenburg,  F.  A.,  referred  to  on  the 
title  Otyanon  for  the  logical  treatises 
of  Aristotle,  i.  34  ;  refeired  to  for  the 
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doctrines  of  tho  Platonists  and  Stoics 
OQ  the  Categories,  201 ;  263 ;  365 ;  u. 
6. 

Troxler,  i.  51  ;  350;  ii.  5. 

Truth,  its  division  into  Logical  and  Meta- 
physical, criticised,  i.  106  ;  what,  107  ; 
logical  discriminated  from  absolute, 
450-51.  :See  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of,  ii.  60-80  ; 
Truth  and  Certainty,  what,  61-2 ; 
Truth  is  defined  the  correspondence  or 

'  agreement  of  a  cognition  with  its  ob- 
ject, 61,  63  ;  this  definition  due  to  the 
schoolmen,  63 ;  Aquinas  quoted  to  this 
effect,  ib.  ;  philosophers  agreed  as  to 
the  definition  of  tnith,  ib.;  questions 
in  debate  regarding, — whether  truth  be 
attainable,  and  whether  we  possess  any 
criterion  by  which  we  can  oe  a<9sured 
of  its  attainment,  64  ;  for  man  only 
two  kinds  of,— Formal  and  Real,  ib,;  I. 
Formal  Truth,  the  harmony  of  Thought 
with  the  form  of  Thought,  ib. ;  Formal 
Truth  of  two  kinds,  —  Logical  and 
Mathematical,  64-6  ;  IL  Real  Truth,— 
the  harmony  between  a  thought  and 
its  matter,  Q6  ;  Real  and  Formal 
Sciences,  66-7 ;  How  can  we  know  that 
l^ere  is  a  correspon'lence  between  our 
thought  and  its  object  ?  67-8 ;  subdivi- 
sions of  Real  Truth,-- Metaphysical,  Psy- 
chological, Physical,  68  ;  various  appli- 
cations of  the  term  tj^ith,  6S-9 ;  the 
criterion  of,— the  necessity  determined 
by  the  laws  which  govern  our  faculties 
of  knowledge,  6 1-9  ;  Certainty,  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  necessity,  ib.;  truth 
considered  in  relation  to  the  degree  and 
kind  of  certainty  is  distinguished  as 
Knowledge,  Belief,  and  Opinion,  61- 
70 ;  Knowledge  and  Belief, — their  cMfiFer- 
ence,  70 ;  that  the  certainty  of  all  know- 
ledge is  ultimately  resolvable  into  a 
certainty  of  belief  maintained  by  Lu- 
ther, ib.;  by  Aristotle,  70-2;  by  the 
Platonists,  72;  by  David  Hume,  72-3; 
the  manifestation  of  Belief  involves 
knowledge,  73;  Intuition,  what,  ib.  ; 
the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  belief 
and  knowledge  properly  metaphysical, 
73  ;  Pure  and  ffmpirical  Truth,  distin- 
guished, 73-4  ;  Error,  its  character  and 
sources,  75  ;  this  explicated,  75  et  seq.  ; 
as  the  opposite  of  truth,  consists  in  a 
want  of  agreement  between  a  thought 
and  its  object,  76 ;  distinguished  as 
material,  ib. ;  as  Formal,  76-7  ;  when 
closely  scrutinised  is  found  to  arise 
from  the  want  of  adequate  activity  of 
the  cognitive  faculties,  77 ;  discrimi- 
nated from  Ignorance,  77-8  ;  from  Illu- 
sion, 78-9 ;  iee  Error,  Causes  of. 
Tschimhausen,  i.  35. 
Twesten,  i.  3^34 ;  ii.  61 ;  75 ;  quoted  on  the 
nature  of  Error,  76-7 ;  quoted  on  Ignor- 
ance, Illusion,  &c.,  78-9. 


UlpiaN,  his  doctrine  of  the  Enthymeme, 
i.  391 ;  his  definition  of  the  Sorites,  466. 

Ulrich,  i.  261 ;  406 ;  quoted  on  quantifica- 
tion of  predicate,  ii.  316-7. 

Ultra- total  Quantification  of  Middle  Term, 
liAmbert's  doctrine  of,  ii.  351-3;  this 
doctrine  criticised,  351 ;  author's  doc- 
trine of,  853-7. 

Universal  Propositions,  i.  243,  m«  Judg- 
ments. 

*'t(Trfpov  irp6r9poyy  see  Probation, 

Valla,  Laurentius,  201 ;  867 ;  first  to 
use  the  term  Sorites  in  its  present  appli- 
cation, 877 ;  q^ioted  on  Conversion, 
ii.  274 ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Figures,  410-11. 

Valerius  Mazimus  (f ),  quoted,  ii.  212. 

Vallius,  Paulus,  quoted  on  Conversion,  ii. 
275,  308. 

VarUlas,  ii.  213. 

Versor,  his  doctrine  of  Induction,  ii.  367. 

Victorin,  ii.  5  ;  14;  quoted  on  canons  of 
Syllogism,  838-9. 

Victorinus,  his  doctrine  of  the  Enthy- 
meme, i.  392. 

V ilium  Subreptionts,  what,  ii.  133. 

Vivos,  Ludovicus,  i.  282 ;  his  opinion  re- 
garding silent  meditation  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  improvement  combated  by 
Scaliger,  ii.  208 ;  quoted  on  importance 
of  teaching  as  a  mean  of  self -improve- 
ment, 211. 

Voet,  or  Voetius,  Gisbert,  his  conduct 
cited  as  an  instance  of  the  influence  of 
passion  on  opinion,  ii.  103. 

Vossius,  Gerard  John,  referred  to  on 
genus  of  Logic,  i.  9;  referred  to  for 
scholastic  theories  of  the  object-matter 
of  Logic,  28  ;  51. 

Waitz,  quoted  regarding  XoyiK^  &irop(a, 
i.  5  ;  119 ;  226 ;  263  ;  279  ;  338. 

Walch,  i.  367 ;  ii.  147. 

Waldin,  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism, 
ii.  325-6. 

Wallis,  Dr  John,  his  Institittio  Logica,  i. 
29 ;  referred  to  on  names  of  proposi- 
tions in  Conversion,  263;  referred  to 
on  character  of  Hypothetlco- Disjunctive 
Syllogism,  350;  his  English  version  of 
the  I^tin  mnemonics  for  the  four  kinds 
of  propositions,  403. 

Walz,  i.  466. 

Watts,  Dr  Isaac,  i.  35 ;  his  Logic,  70. 

Wegelin,  ii.  256 ;  300. 

Weise,  Christian,  employed  (before  Euler) 
circular  diagrams  as  logical  notation, 
i.  256. 

Weiss,  Christian,  L  239 ;  quoted  on  canons 
of  Syllogism,  ii.  880-31. 

Werenfelsius,  his  De  Logomachiis  Eriidi- 
tonim  referred  to,  iL  14S. 

Whately,  Dr,  his  definition  of  Logic  quot- 
ed and  criticised,  i.  10,  11,  12 ;  general 
character  of  his  Elements  of  Logic,  29 ; 
his  view  of  the  object-matter  and  do- 
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main  of  Logic,  stated  and  criticified, 
90-33 ;  proposes  to  Logic  diiferent  and 
conti-adictory  object-matter,  30  H  »eq.  ; 
the  operation  of  Reasoning  not  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  as  affirmed  by, 
31 ;  erroneously  and  contradictorily 
malces  Language  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  81-2 ;  the  true  nature  of  Logic 
more  correctly  understood  by  the  schol- 
astic logicians  than  by,  32-3 ;  bis  £U- 
nuiUi  qf  Logic,  70 ;  omits  the  doctrine 
of  Concepts  from  his  EUments  of  Logic, 
118 ;  abusively  employs  the  terms  Ex- 
tension and  Comprehension  as  convert- 
ible, 119,  261 ;  follows  Aldrich  in  his 
abusive  employment  of  the  phrase  pro- 
posiiio  exponia,  263;  his  abusive  em- 
ployment of  the  terms  hg^Kihetical  and 
condilional,  236;  quoted  on  the  modality 
of  propositions,  268 ;  his  doctrine  criti- 
cised, 258-9 ;  his  reduction  of  the  rules 
of  Categorical  Syllogism  to  six,  305; 

11.   1/1. 

Whole  and  Part,  what,  i.  202  ;  whole  per 
#e,  and  whole  i>«r  aeddeM^  202-3 ;  whole 
p«r  »  dividea  into,  I",  Logical  or  Po- 
tential, 2",  Metaphysical  or  Actual,  3**, 
Physical,  4%  Mathematical,  5**,  Collec- 
tive, 203-4 ;  the  terms  tubject  and  svb- 
jectivt  as  applied  to  the  iJogical  Whole 
and  Parts,  204;  the  term  jiotential  as 
applied  to  denote  the  Logical  Whole, 
^o  ;  Lord  Monboddo  quoted  on  poten- 
tial, 205-6 ;  Stewart*  s  strictures  on  the 
passage  from  Monboddo  rebutted,  206 ; 
Monboddo  wrong  in  ascribing  the. 
authorship  and  application  of  the  term 
potential  to  Eugenius,  206 ;  both,  term 
and  application  to  be  found,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  all  the  older  systems  of 
Logic,  ib.i  Biu^rsdyk  quoted  as  an 
example,  206-7 ;  the  difference  of  the 
Potential  and  Actual  Whole  noticed  by 
Aristotle,  207 ;  all  reasoning  under  the 
relation  of,  270-71,  301 ;  this  relation 
may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view, 
ana  thus  affords  two  classes  of  Reason- 
ings,—Deductive  and  Inductive,  301-2; 
difficulty  in  connection  with  Hypothe- 
tical Syllogisms  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine that  all  reasoning  is  either  from 
the  whole  to  part  or  from  the  parts  to 
the  whole, — considered  and  obviated, 
355  et  teq. ;  Antecedent  and  Consequent 
in  Hypotheticals   equal  to  Condition 


and  Conditioned,  356 ;  hence  the  rea- 
son or  condition  must  contain  the  con- 
sequent, 356-7  ;  the  law  of  Reason  and 
Consequent  only  another  expression  of 
Aristotle's  law.  That  the  whole  is  neces- 
sarily conceived  as  prior  to  the  part, 
357 ;  Aristotle's  law  criticised,  357-9 ; 
Whole  and  Parts  respectively  may  be 
viewed  in  thought  either  as  the  con- 
ditioning or  as  the  conditioned,  358 ; 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  previously  stated. 
859. 

Wilson,  his  English  metrical  version  of 
the  Latin  mnemonics  for  the  four  kinds 
of  Propositions,  1.  403. 

Wolf,  Christian,  misapplied  the  terms 
Logica  docens  and  Logixu  tUeas,  L  58-9  ; 
his  division  of  Logic  into  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  59  ;  used  the  phrase  er- 
clusio  medii  inter  contradictoria,  91 ; 
called  the  principle  of  Identity  principi- 
um  certiluaiai*,  92 ;  did  not  sufficiently 
discriminate  the  principles  of  Identity 
and  Contradiction,  ib.  ;  his  formula  for 
the    law  of    Sufficient    Reason,     94; 

.  blamed  the  schoolmen  for  not  distin- 
^ishing  reaM>n  {raiio)  and  caute  {cauta), 
tb,  ;  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  law 
of  Sufficient  Reason  by  that  of  Contra- 
diction, 95 ;  quoted  on  Intuitive  and 
Symbolical  Knowledge,  184-6;  254; 
821 ;  made  the  inductive  syllogism  de- 
ductive, 324;  388;  342;  867;  his  reduc- 
tion of  Baroco,  440 ;  ii.  13  ;  166 ;  174. 

Wolfians,  some,  distinguished  judgments' 
as  Limitative,  i.  254 ;  followed  by  Kant, 
ib.  ;  the  distinction  groundless,  t6. 

Words,  Ke  Language. 

Wyttenbach,  Daniel,  i.  6 ;  his  Logic  re- 
commended, 70,  465;  referred  to  on 
Analysis  and  Synthesis,  ii.  144. 

Zabarella,  Jacobus,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  i.  9  ;  referred  to  for  schmastic 
theories  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
27  ;  quoted  on  import  of  the  term  avK- 
Koyi<rfi6s,  279;  325;  414;  held  Cesare 
and  Camestres  to  be  the  same  syllo- 
gism, 436,  tee  also  414 ;  ii.  3;  5;  167. 

Zedler,  ii.  174. 

Zeno,  the  Stoic,  said  by  Laertius  to  have 
purchased  the  knowledge  of  seven  spe- 
cies of  the  argument  K6yos  $fpl(uu  for 
two  hundred  minsB,  i.  463. 
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